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run 

26. AsMSinftbion of Kim Ok*kiun. MMxh 28 • .20 

27. Cltlnfr Invited to flupprees Ton^h&kfi ; lx)th Chine end 

Japen eend tfoojM • > • . . 21 

28. Japan rejects Chine’* ckin» to euaereinty .21 

20. SiioulUneous withdrewel aocepteblc to Chine, rejected 

by Jepeai ...... .22 

30. JapaoeecMiue royal pelaoo at Seoul and change adminiatre- 

tion, July 23.23 

31. Chiaeao chartered transport ATowMnfl’ *unk, Jdy 25 . 24 

82, Action of Yaahan, July 20 ? war declared. -Aug. 1 24 

§ 1. Kobka, KaoJi, Chosen, the “ Lsnd of Morninir 
Calm,” the “ Hermit Kingdom,” was now to become the 
bone of contention between China and Japan. For cen« 
turiea Korea had been vassal to China ; and both courts 
fully recognised the reciprocal obligation, by which the 
one gave protectioxi against external aggression and internal 
disorder, and the othei* paid tribute and solicited recogni¬ 
tion and investiture for eacli new ruler. In 1593, uixde^ 
the Ming empexor Waixli, the vassal country waa invaded 
by the Japanese under Hideyoshi. Having over-run tlxe 
country Hideyoshi ciossed the. Yalu and entered Man¬ 
churia; after a first reverse, he defcaUd the Chinese 
armies sent against him, but they rallied and he was foi^d 
to retire from Mancliuria; in 1598. on the death of Hide- 
yoshi, the Japanese witiidrcw from Korea, except the 
port of Fxxsan, which tliey continued to hold. The Mwichus 
began in 1618 a campaign which brought under their 
dominion southern Manchuria ; and in 1687 they brought 
Korea into subjection. The ilanchu ruler mounted the 
throne of China in 1644, and the subject kingdom of Korea 
resumed ite position of vassalage to the Chinese emperor 
which was not disturbed for moxv than two centuries. 

§ 2. Roman Catlxolic missionaries entered Korea in 
1794. In 1889 three French priests suffered martyrdom by 
decapitation, and several native priests in the following 
fourteen years. In 1866 nine Freixch priests were decapx- 
tated, three only being saved. A naval expedition con¬ 
sisting of seven ships, under Admiral Roze, was despatched 
in October to Kianghwa, and, a landing party having estab¬ 
lished itself on shore, a blockade of the approaches to 
Seoul, the capital, was piuelaimed. The Korean court 
showed no inelination to nnen negotiations; the French 
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admiral dared not quit the coast and, at the end of 
November, the french forces returned to Chefbo, having 
obtained no satisfaction, and not even an answer to their 

demands .[1] 

I 3. In June, 1366, the American schooner Sitrprise 
was wrecked on the coast of Korea, and her crew was 
kindly treated.[2) In July of the same year, while the 
American schooner GenercU Shemuin was anchored in a 
Korean port, her crew became involved in a row on shore 
owing to their brutal conduct, hut were rescued; the 
vessel was then attacked by the populf oe, who killed eight 
of the crew and made prisoners of the rest. [8] The 
American corvette WackuseU undertook a fruitless inquiry 
in January, 1867 ; and in March, 1368, the frigate Shman- 
rfooh visited Korea, but “ learned nothing to corroborate 
the reports . . - that some of the crew of the Gfn^al 
Sherman are still lining, and that the government Is dis* 
posed to send an embassy to Western states/*[4] 

§ 4. The reports referred to were communicated to 
the American authorities by an American citizen, F. B. 
Jenkins; and in the spring of 1868 he, together with a 
Prussian merchant, Ernst Oppert, and a French priest, 
the Abbd F^on, went to Koiea in the chartered (jerman 
steamer China, with the avowed purpose of investigating 
their truth. On their return to Shanghai it became known 
that theii' actual object in planning the expedition was to 
rifle the tombs of certain former kings of Korea; either in 
order that they might obtain gold and other treasures 
supposed to be buried in the tombs; or that they might 
carry off the bodies and hold them for a money ransom; 
or, as tlicy themselves alleged, that, by bolding possession 
of the bodies, they might favorably dispdsc the Korean 
court to negotiate commercial treaties witJ) their respective 
countries. The American, Jenkins, was Charged before 
his consular court at Shanghai on six counts, but the 
prosecution failed to connect him directly with the case, 
though it was proved tliat he had advanced money to 
its a^ual promoter, Oppert, and had accompanied the 

ri) Cordier, " RilAiion*,” i, pp. SOC IM, 

m ^ 0 P 6«w«r4 {Conaul-Oontnl At SbAagb^) 6 a Mr. W, H. 
8««*ni (6m. Ook Uib, 1868, U.8. For. Ret. 1670, p. 687. 

rn 8«mo to ucoA, ApeiJ ^th. U66, i&td, p. 936. 

[ij IWd.. SSth, ISeS, iUd, p. 887. 
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expedition. “ The consuls of the other powers concerned 
await the result of my {the American consul’s] action 
before determining whether to proceed against their 
nationals.” Ko such proceedings were taken; but the 
I>ench priest was dep^ed to France, and subsequently 
returned to mission work at Pondich^ry. The Prussian 
Oppert wrote a book.[5] 

§ 5. So fai' the relations of N\'estcrii nations M'ith Korea 
had consisted of an armed expedition which had been 
repelled, a friendly inquiry wliich had been cold-sJiouldered, 
and a piratical raid which had failed. In 1SG8 it was 
proposed to the Ameiican government tlxat a mission should 
be sent with a double object: first to inquire into the fate 
of the crew of llic Gefitral iS^mnan and obtain satisfaction 
in case of their wrongful treatment, and at tlxc same tiuie 
to “ assure the Koreans of our appreciation of their kindness 
to the weeked cvew of the Surprise ” ; the second object 
sliould be to obtain a commereinl treaty. It was also 
pointed out that tlxe United States might well take the 
initiative h\ negotiating a treaty: “ France has been 
unfortunate In Korea; Great Britain has hardly a greater 
interest at stake than wc, and has no grievances to redress; 
North Germany . . . has yet no determined policy in the 
East.” [6] The American envoy at Peking was accord¬ 
ingly commissioned to make the proposed inquiry, and. 
‘‘ should the opportunity seem favorable for obtaining 
commercial advantages in Korea.” 10 negotiate a treaty to 
that effect. He was tQ be accompani^ by the admiral 
on the station, ” with a display of force adequate to 
support the dignity of this government.” [7] 

§ 6. In the meantime the German gove]7mient, in 
June 1869, made an attempt to open negotiations through 
the agency of a Japanese ofhcial who accompanied tiie 
German envoy. The Korean officials at Fusan ” thought 
it exceedingly impudent that a message of this kind had 
been delivered through a Japanese ” ; and relations 
between the Koreans and the Japanese factory were 

(5] Sftme te mccm, July 3rd. ISSS. ibid., p. SS7 ; Korth Chint Herald. 
July 1 Itli. ISSS ; Oerdier," BiJeUoni,'* i, p. 374 ; Oppert, “ A Forbidden 
Uod.” Loodon, 1S8C. 

[61 Mr. (3. F. Sewerd to Ur. W. H. Seward, Oot. Uth, IMS, (7.8. For. 
Rel., 1870.P.3S7. 

[7] Ur. Fiah to Ur, Low, April 80tb. 1870, ibid., p. 334. 
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broken off. “ until the Japanese on board the foreign 
vessel had left tlic country.” The condition of the 
Japanese station described as being miserable-^it was 
“ inhabited by half-a*doien officials and thirty or forty 
cooUes, who are not allowed to absent thetnselves farther 
than half a mile from their lodgings, and arc altogether 
very badly treated by the Koreans. ”[8] A Russian gun¬ 
boat engaged in surveying on the coa^ of Korea was hred 
on and di'iven off ;n May, iS69.[0] 

§ 7. In none of tnese expeditions had there been any 
sui^estion of the suzerainty of China. Mr, Fish, the 
American Secretary of State, had indeed warned the envoy 
that some political connexion exists between China and 
Korea, which may make it advisable for you to secure in 
advance the good will and. possibly, the good offices of 
the Peking government ”[10]; hut Mr, Low brushed this 
suggestion aside— ” Korea is substantially an independent 
nation. To be sure, it sends tribute to China annually, 
but the tribute is sent rather as a quid pr^ quo for the 
privilege of trading with the Chinese than as a govern-, 
mental tributc.”[ll] tfe made no reference to investiture 
or to the relations which had existed for centuries between 
the two countries, and might easily have found himself 
iiivolved in a diplomatic tangle at Peking. But China 
had not yet learned the lesson of Formosa,[12] and Li 
Hung-chang had only recently taken the reins at Tientsin ; 
and the Chinese ministers refused to assume any respoosi- 
biUty. They went so far as to declare that, ” although 
Korea is regarded as a country subordinate to China, yet 
she is wholly independent in everything that relates to 
her government, her religion, her prohibitions, and her 
laws; in none of these things has China hitherto inter¬ 
fered.” [18] Mr. Low had asked for the loan of the services 
of Mr. E. B, Drew, an American and commissioner of 
Chinese customs, to act as interpreter to his mission, a 


(S) Herr v. Bnndt to Boron v. dted in Mr. Low to Ur. ?Ui, 

Nov. S2nd. 1870. U.S. For. R«l., 1871, p. 74. 

*93 CoMior, *'fUl*tiona.'’ 1, p. 3SS. 

! lOl Hr. Fl«h to Mr. Low. ubi tup, 

I ll Mr. Low to Mr. 7iA. July IStb. 1870, U.S. Per. E«i, 1S70, p. W. 
12 1 Of. fiubmMoa.'’ chnp. xiil. $4 7-18. 

1 ^ Twmgli Yftmen to Mr. Low, U^efa tStli, 1871, U.8. Foe. Ed., 
1S71.P. Hi. 
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po£t of the highest importance in oriental negotiations'. 
Mr. Hart refened the request to the Tsungli Yamcn and 
was informed that, “ the relations that exist bei ween 
Korea and China being considered, the Yamen could not 
authorise a commissioner of customs to go there, but that, 
if Mr. Dmw wanted leave of absence, he could have that 
leave of absence ; and he was then granted “ six weeks’ 
leave in the usual way.” [14] 

§ 8. The American squadron under Admiral John 
Rodgers, consisting of one frigate, two corvettes and two 
gunboats, having Mr. Low and his staff on board, arrived 
off Kianghwa on May 80th, 1871. The envoy was en¬ 
couraged by the prompt receipt of a letter asking the 
object of the expedition; a written reply and verbal 
explanations by Mr. Drew informed the writers that the 
object would be declared when officials of sufficiently high 
standing had been deputed to meet the envoy, and that 
meantime parties would be sent to survey the bay and 
river,^15] Mr. Low's hopes of a diplomatic result from his 
mission were soon dispelled, for, on June 1st, the sur* 
vcying ships were fired on from concealed batteries-[16] 
While the envoy was “ not nmpmdful of the fact that the 
general policy of the government is peace and that hostile 
operations in a distant portion of the w<jrl<l arc to be most 
carefully avoided,” he and the admiral were agreed that 
.such an “ uncalled-for attack on a peaceful mission ” 
demanded prompt action,[17] without which ” tlie dignity 
of the government of the United States would be .seriously 
compromised.” [18] Tlxere was then an exchange of letter's, 
one of which communicated a copy of a despatch from tlie 
Korean king to the ministry of Rites at Peking, in which 
the king appealed for the help of bis suzerain in his difit- 

{Ul R. Kart to E. B. Dn«, htwoh 7tb, 18?]. Tbo i«tbOr eoatiniios 
very oDeraoteristioelly: '* I hope yoa get ihot. or otberwiee 

meuled—bg( I em very muoh of opinion thot the Koreaai viU Aght; if 
they Co Sgbtthe 'ITaited Su»tee vill ^evo tLe beaour nnd gJory of sseenisg 
Re]?iiblicftD prindplee, and of opening the last sublunary lock tt armie. 
Admiral Eodgers believes In the e«o^, and, aa far os I osn aee. it ie Quite 
aa holy an instrument to woric with m dlplomeUo etuoaaery or any ot the 
Mher hundred anr^ one waye people have of converting otbere to tbeir 
own view*," 

r I H] Mr Low to Mr. ?lah, May Slet, 187 J, US. Pop. Kel,. 1871. p. 11«. 

LidJ to June irtd. 1871, ibid., p, 121. 

(171 ]i>id. 

■ U) SaoM to utoe, June 20th, 1871, p. 128. 
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culty—“ A minister of the emperor must not have rela¬ 
tions with a foreign $tate.” He begged that “ the emperor 
will issue a special edict to exhort and instruct the 
[American] envoy, so that , . , each of us be left to him¬ 
self without trouble.” And ht hinted that the suzerain 
authority should answer the envoy's despatch; “The 
ruler of a vassal state dare not commit 8u<^ a breach .as 
to trouble the ministry of Rites to send a reply [to the 
envoy].” [19] 

§ 9. It was determined beforehand to sdence and 
take the forts on Kianghwa island, and to withdraw, after 
holding them for twenty-four hours—” lor^g enough to 
demonstrate our ability to punish such offences at 
pleasure.”[SO] The expedition (two gunboats and twenty 
armed launches) left the fleet on June lOth and returned 
on the 12th, having, with small loss to the Americans, 
taken and destroyed five forts mounting 481 guns, captured 
50 dags, killed over 250 Korean soldiers and wounded many 
others. Mr. Low then again tried to open negotiations; 
but, though, in his opinion, “ the operations were more 
aigniheant than those of the Rnglish and French in 1558 
when the capture of the Taku forte caused the government 
of China to immediately send ministers and conclude 
treaties at Ticntsin,”l2l3 the analogy failed. The magis¬ 
trates refused to transmit his letters to the capital, no 
answers were returned to his demands, and he was ocm- 
pelled to report a failure. He had be«i warned of the 
trouble resulting from imperfect negotiations [ 22 ]; but 
the trouble now was that no negotiations were possible, 
and the envoy reported—" Recent demonstration produced 
no effect upon negotiations. Nothing can be effected 
short of the capital. Force insufficient to go there without 
great risk. If peaceful means fail shall wittdraw and wait 
instructions.”[28] The envoy and the fleet then withdrew 
on July 8rd, and those who had hoped for a peaceful 

(Itt Eooloi^di in ibii .... 

ISO] Adm R4dQ«ntoConxn»n(l»tBlake. JoiM Mb, lS7l,imo.,p.l8o. 

1211 Mr. L<rt»wMT, Fiih, JoM»th.«biiup. ....... . 

mi “ In n*g«lation mind on® thing; *11 th* troMW® in Oiin® bM 
n«Q]t*d from impMfW i»goti*licnu. - . . lUrtiiotittaj ^ 

th* barde«t thlnge in tb® vocid v> knock oT«r m to® ton a 

th«e» counCTUi.”—B. H*rt to B. B. Dww. Jnn®^, I97i. 

[28] Mr. I/Oir to Mf. Fiab. telsanm. J«a® 24nd. 1871, IT.8. F<v, BaL, 
1871, p, 142. 
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opening o£ the Korean barriers—peaceful in intention, 
even if supported by force—were disappointed.[24i] 

§ 10. It wea at this time that the first treaty was 
signed between China Japan. This tpeaty,[25] signed 
September Idth, 1871, was made, more or less, as between 
two equal powers. The commercial provisions were 
generally on the same basis as those in the treaties with 
the Western powers; but there was no “ most*favored 
nation ” clause; and, instead of the full status of extra¬ 
territoriality granted to the subjects of Western powers, 
it was provided that offenders were to be tried on criminal 
charges before the consul and the territorial official sitting 
together [26]; but rt was further provided [27] that, 
the system of government and the laws of the two coun¬ 
tries being different, each country shall be free to conduct 
its own administration independently." By omission, 
civil cases were to be judged by the officials and accord!^ 
to the laws of the country in which the cause arose. Recip¬ 
rocal rights of trade were conceded such as had been given 
by China to .the subjects of Western powers, except 
that [ 28 ] in neither country might the subjects of the other 
carry imports into the interior or buy produce in the 
interior; imports so carried and pr^ucc so bought 
were to be confiscated ? trade was to be limited strictly 
to the treaty ports. 

f 11. After the expedition to T'ormosa,[29] Japan 
began to look outside for other fidds in which to engage 
the attention of her disarmed samurai. In 1874 a claim 
was advanced to the undivided suzerainty over the Liuchiu 
islands, [30] conceded by Ohio a finally in 1881. In 1875 
a Japanese ship of war was sent cruising along the coast 
of Korea; in December some of her sailors were fired on 
while on si) ore on Kianghwa island. A naval demonstra¬ 
tion was made at Fusan in January, 2876 ; and, after 

[S41 II AnMrloA eon rtO further in the mstur. Kon* vfll ripen like 
A peer, end then drop tnto the jume of Riuma"—R. HiMi to S. R. Drew, 
Der. 2Sr<l. 1871, 

[ 28 ] Trestiee, it, p, 1239. 

{SaJ Art. :tiii, 

(271 Art hi, Tlie words quoted nre 49 given, on p. 13)10, in iv tranale' 
(ion of iho Jepancse fexi, 

[2Sl TmU* RopiilAiions, orU. »iv, x?, 

[29] Cf. * Siibcnisaion.^ ohap. xiil, H 7*^3. 

130) iOiS.. ch»p, SI*, {17. 
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ascertaining rliat China would stand aloof as she had in 
1871, Japan imposed on the reluctant king of Korea a 
treaty of amity and commerce, signed at KUnghwa on 
hebniary 26th-[Sl') Article i decUred that ‘‘ Korea being 
an independent state, enjoys the same sovereign rights as 
Japan ” ; and the treaty opened to Japanese trade the ports 
of t'usaii. Jenehuan (Chemulpo), and Yuensan (Wonsan). 

§ 12. There had been commercial dealings between the 
two peoples for centuries, though restricted to one of 
these ports, and but little attention was paid to the asser¬ 
tion of independence made rather by Japan than by 
Koa ea ; and the Korean pohey of vassalage to China and 
isolation from the world remained unchanged. When 
once in 1878, and once in 1879, a French priest was arrested 

Korea and in danger of his life, it was to the Tsungli 
Yamen in Peking that tltc French representative appealed, 
and it was the Chinese government that secured the re¬ 
lease of the prisoners. [82] The Jopanese were, however, 
obviouUy working at Seoul to weaken the relation of vassal 
to suzerain; and, in 1879, Li Hung-cliang gave the con¬ 
sidered advice to a high Korean official tliat as poihon 
must be met by antidote,” the only way to combat Japanese 
intrigue was to conclude treaties with the Western powers. 
Latev. when the American envoy asked the good offices 
of the Chinese government in opening relations with Korea, 
he \va«i advised to apply direct to the court of Seoul. 
Treaties weic tlwreupon negotiated by Korea with the 
United States, signed Moy 22 nd, 1882 j with England and 
Germany. Kovemher 20th, 1888? with Italy, June 26th, 
1884; with Russia, June 25th (July 7th N.S.), 1884? 
with France, June 4th, 1880. Tlie European powers 
evaded a settlement of the question of Korean independence 
by commissioning their envoy at Peking to be also their 
representative, under various titles, at Seoul; but the 
United States, influenced by the waiving, of responsibility 
at Peking, followed Japan in commissioning to Korea a 
minister plenipotentiary independent of the legations at 
Peking and Tokyo, a procedure which was highly grati¬ 
fying to Jepan.[8Si 

t.SI TreAli«« betwMA Knm aixj nth«r nowen, I SB). 

f32 roTxlier.'' Si. p, fiflfj, 

. 133, air. Bingham Mr. freliaghuysw, Tokyo, iSlh, 1443, 

t'.S. For, E*i., 1853, p. 603. ^ ^ 
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S 13. The signature of the American treaty startled 
the party of reaction in Korea, led by the Regent, the 
Tai-wen-kOn, father of the king.[84] Anti-foreign rUmours 
began to circulate, and, on July 1882, a mob attacked 
the Japanese legation at Seoul and killed several of its 
occupants; but the Japanese envoy escaped. The next 
day the mob invaded the royal palace and demanded the 
life of the queen, whom they held responsible for the 
weakness of the government. Both China and Japan 
sent forces to restore order. The Japanese force obtained 
in September an undertakiDg to punish the rioters and to 
pay an indemnity of $500,000 ; but, of this sum, $400,000 
was two years later remitted by Japan. [85] China 
arrested the Tai-wen-kiin and carried him off to Paotingfu, 
where he was interned until September, 1885, 

§ 14. China then decided to intervene more actively 
in the affairs of Korea. Li Hung«chang, in whose hands 
the matter was placed, sent as Resident at Seoul one of his 
most trusted secretaries, Yuen Shih-kai. Besides this he 
resolved to place by the side of the king a foreign adviser, 
who should be to Korea what Sir R. Hart was to China j 
and for this post he selected Mr. P. Q. von ilSlIendorff, who 
bad come to China for the Chinese customs service, and was 
then in the German consular service, He arrived in Korea 
in the spring of 1888 , and it was expected of him that he 
would, by his advice, shape affairs in the interests of China 
and maintain the recognition of China’s suserain rights. 
His first step was to organise a customs service, with himself 
at its head. A ministry of Foreign Affairs having been 
then formed, he was appointed one of its vice-presidents, 
and took an active part in its deliberations and decisions. 
He identified himself with Korea, adopting the national 
dress and conforming in many respects to national customs. 
Outside bis proper duties he was active in introducing 
reforms for the industrial, commercial and fiscal improve- 
ment of the country, and for bettering its means of com¬ 
munication. Many of these were desirable and reasonable, 
though some were premature; but none of them were 

[34] Th» k»i kiitff died childI wB m ISM : bU vidow adopted m bis 
hair ib« MD of Li K^.^ag (to callod by tbo Chmeeo) who thoreupos 
usu^od tba re^sney. 

[33] Mr. Kuki (o Mr, ProUoehuyaM, WMbiaston, Jan. 9tb. I88S U B 
Pof. RoL. 18S6, p. 607, ^ ^ ■ <6 • • • - ■ 
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financial s^cc«sses, nozi« having sufficient funds fo? their 
proper laimehing. He constantly appealed to Li Hung- 
chang for his sympathy, approval and aid ; of syropathy 
he obtained a fair amount, but the viceroy was not dis¬ 
posed to expend his energies or funds on Korean affairs 
more than was necessary,[8$] 

I 15. One of Mr. von Mdllendora’s schemes was the 
organisation of a postal service; and, on December 4th, 

1884, a banquet was given to celebrate its inauguration. 
A riot broke out in the street, in which one of the Korean 
officials present at the dinner was killed- The other 
Korean officials present then rosliccl to the palace, alarmed 
the king, and with him took shelter with the Japanese 
guard stationed in Seoul since 1882. The next morning, 
December 5th, there was an ‘‘ oriental general election,” 
seven members of the ministry were killed, and the opposi¬ 
tion formed an administratioii- The Chinese Resident* 
Yuen Shih-kai. with the Chinese guard, stationed there 
since 1882 * proceeded to the palace to protect the king, 
but found it occupied by the Japanese envoy and the 
Japanese troops. The Chinese troops opened fire on the 
Japanese* and< a general commotion fdlowed, in which 
tlie civil inliebitanti> of Seoul joined. The Japanese then 
fought their way out of tlic city ahd down to Chemulpo, 
where they weic received on a Japanese steamer- China 
w'as then in the midst of the Tongking trouble, and could 
not oppose Japan* whose special ambassador* Count 
Inouyl Kaoru, supported by a strong naval force, obtalhed 
full repai*ation by a convention signed on January 8th* 

1885. By this Korea agreed to apologise and punish the 
rioters; to pay 880,UOO indemnity; and to construct 
barracks for Uie Japanese legation guard .[87] 

§ 16. By the spring it was clear that the Tongking 
difficulty w*ould be put to one side, and that China’s hands 
would soon be free; and neither China nor Japan was too 
much inclined to force an immediate settlement of the 
Korean question. At Tientsin, on Apil 18th, 1885, Count 
Ito Hirobumi accordingly agreed with Li Hung-<iiang on 

[34] Mftinly dp^rvad fmn ni«niOT4ndum wntt«n on Fob. 16th. JSIO, 
for thoouthorby Mr. H. F- UortiU. Of- po»Mo, $ 18, 

[371 Cordior *' Rilfttiooi,” ii. v. ASS; Ur. BUi g n o m U> Ur. FioliDg* 
huyooB. Tokyo, D«c. 2&ad, J8M, U.5. Pw. lUL. 1885, p. 668. 
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a convenfion, by which the two powers weie, within four 
months, to withdraw all their troops from Korea; Korea 
wfts to be urged to organise her own army^ under instniC' 
tors who should be neither Chinese nor Japanese; and 
each nation was to inform the other of its intention to send 
troops to Korea to suppress any disorder which might 
arise, and troops so sent were to be withdrawn as soon as 
their object was attained.[dS] 

f 17. The reorganisation of the Korean army had been 
one of Mr. von Mdllendorfl’s projects, and before end 
of 1884 he had solicited Li Hung-chang to nominate 
instructors ; but, either because of his absorption in Tong- 
king affairs, or from a wish to discourage all military 
organisation in Korea, the viceroy took no action. Japanese 
aggression was the visible danger, and Mr. von Mollendorff 
then moved the ministry of Foreign Affairs to negotiate a 
convention with Russia, by which that power agreed to 
lend Russian officers to Korea to train her army; in 
addition to any ulterior motives the Russian ministers may 
have had, Russia was to receive at once the usufruct of 
Port Lazareff.[89] The possession of this port (lat. 89* N.) 
would give Russia a comparatively ice-free naval base, 
whereas Vladivostock was ice-bound for four months of 
the year. Japan saw in it a threat directly across the Sea 
of Japan; to China it appeared to endanger the inde¬ 
pendent existence of Korea, and therefore China’s suzer¬ 
ainty over the kingdom ; and England had to face a dis- 
turt^ce of the Asiatic equilibrium in favour of her 
principal rival in Asia, while at the same time France 
was still occupying the Pescadores, and relations between 
China and Japan were strained, 

§ 18. To meet the situation as it affected England, 
the British naval forces, on May l^th, 1885, occupied Port 
Hamilton, an anchorage in a group of islets off the southern 
end of Korea, strategically placed to watch the movements 
of Russia, Japan, and C hina, as they might allcct Korea ; 
and this occupation continued until February 27th, 
1887.[40] China and Japan agreed, for this and other 
reasons, to compose their disputes by the Tientsin conven- 


(Sn TreAti«*, ii. p, 1914. 

HemlVs nMmorsndum: Serald, July Srd, 18SS. 

[to; iMp. Map’y oceupatioa of Pori EftoiiHos, pm, 18$7. 
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tiou.[411 But China, now thoroughly ato»^ to the 
danger, struck at its root in Korea; and Li ^^^ 01 g•chan^ 
ordered the king to denounce the convention wi^ Russi^ 
and to dismiss MdUendorff without delay. The Wng was 
by this time instructed as to his danger, and he obeyed; 
he repudiated the Russian agreement, and he dismissed 
MoQendorff from his post as vice-president of the ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. He left him, however, for the time 
at the head of the customs, but he requested the 
viceroy to nominate an American to succeed him in 
that post. The request was referred to Sir R. Hart, who 
nominated Mr. Henry F- Merrill, of the Chinese customs 
service; and he assumed cha^e of the Korean customs 
in October, 1885.[42] 

§ 19. The Koi’ean customs was by degrees officered in 
the higher grades by men drafted from the Chinese customs. 
Their experience was, of course, an important considera¬ 
tion ; but of greater importance was the connexion with 
China—“the demonstration that Korea is China's tribu¬ 
tary. ”[48j Sir R. Hart insisted on “ keeping steadily in 
view the possibility of union between Korean and Chinese 
customs—such a result will be best for both Korea and 
China “ ; and he hoped that the Korean miuisters would 
“ And the system of drafting men from the Chinese customs 
work so well, that they will steadily father it after¬ 
wards "[44}; but at the same time he warned Mr. Merrill 
to “ take care that I am well informed and quickly of all 
tliat goes on, as you will And in the long run that the best 
holding-ground is in this office—so do not be tempted to 
hook on, or drop your moorings, elsewhere,"[45] as in 
fact Mr. von Mbllendorff had done. The “ junction" 

(411 ente*. i 16. 

[41] Mr. MsrrilVs memoi^&dum. 

Tb« vlcer^ provided Mr, vwi Udilenderff • smaU poat at Twntein; 
^t«t three l&the eptina of 168 d. he'egsin j^ad the uhinear cestema 

aarvloe In ihe rank held by fUm when he lalt it twenty yaara bafora ; ba 
uktm»tely maa te tbe ranlc of eammiationar, but was not placed in any 
poaition el laaponai^Uty and authority. 

(4$) Bii R. 5art t« E. F. Menlll. 8apt. SSih, 1866. 

iB tba aama latter ha ugaa on Mr, Merrill that wa ahould aalthar 
loae tonoh. nor allow tha juaettoa bow stniggliag from ambryo int<» form 
to luSer from abortion, macarriase. or aoytbiog alaa hkal^ to prat’eDt it 
from arriving at matimty." 

[441 Same t« aama. Nev, SOth, 1666. 
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was never effected, but the true relations between China 
and Korea were openly demonstrated i for the Korean 
customs was adminiatered ae a service eubsidiary to, 
though independent of, the Chinese customs. Mr. Merriil, 
American, was succeeded in 1889 by Mr. J. F. Schoenicke, 
German; and he in 1898 by Mr- John McLeavy Brown, 
British; both were from the Chinese customs. The last 
was also given the power of drawing tight the purse-strings 
of the treasury, all orders for payments requiring his 
counter-signature, and he held on in his post until 1905- 
§ iO. Mr. Merrill was appointed chief commissioner 
of the Korekn customs only, whereas his predecessor had 
been a vice-president of the ministry of Foreign' Affmrs 
as well. Such a dual position was held actually by Sir R. 
Hart in Peking, who, while being only the ritular head of 
a revenue department, was also the unofficial adviser of 
the Chinese ministers in their international difficulties; 
and who, in 1885, was at the height of his influence in the 
latter capadty. It was hoped that Mr. Merrill might 
also be called on to give similar advice to the Korean 
ministers [46]; though only in his thirty-third year, he 
was a cool thinker and of sound judgment, and his advice 
to Korea would be helpful, while his loyalty to China 
and his wish to maintain the existing leUtions between 
the two countries were beyond question- But Li Hung- 
chang was already Kuspicious of Sir R. Hart*s influence at 
Peking in diplomatic questions, and he had no desire to 
see that influence extended to Korean aflairs through’a 
member of the service of which Sir R. Hart was the head. 
The viceroy had, moreover, at his side at Tientsin a member 
of that service, Mr. G. Detring, who, while entirely loyal 
to China, was not generally subservient to the plans of his 
own chief. The viceroy then solved his pohtical difficulty 
by nominating as adviser to the Korean ministry ctf 
Foreign Affairs Mr. Owen N. Denny, who had formerly 
been American consul at Tientsin.fi?] 

[40] " D't prefMnco iit Noras has Iraou a nusuko feoni first to Isst, 
and tbsra wiUbs no quiot u long m h« reotsins or if he hea e epeeiel 
encoeMor. For eU the edvioe tfie king reriuiree the fihief oonuzuwioner 
of customs is quite strong enough/'—fiaine to same, Feb. 19th, 1899, 

E The prooedure seems to hove been that Yoea Shih.kei put it Into 
d of uie iLorenn miiiiftry, which then vrote to the ^oeroy, «bo 
then directed Mr. Detnag. who osbled to Mr, Denny At hii home in PorU 
lend, Oregon.—^ Detring to H. F. Merrill, Deo. 6tb, 1886. 
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I 81. Russian plans y/m not entirely abandoned 
and Japanese aims continued to be pi'cwed during the 
ensuing years i and it was China^s principal object to 
checkmate both. In placing Mr. Denny at tl\c king's 
side Li Hung-chang hoped for loyal support to his poli <7 j 
but he did not realise that one who h^ never been in the 
Chinese service would not be likely to feel loyalty to China, 
but would, on the contrary, feel that his first duty was to 
the country in whose service he was. Mr. Denny, instead 
of striving to maintaiu the dependence of Korea on China, 
sought m every way to set Korea on her own feet. At one 
tune, m the summer of 1886, it was believed that the 
protection of Russia had been invoked ; but. if the report 
was true, the resolute front presented by China stopp^ 
the intiigue.[48] In the spring of 1888 other projects 

were manifest, leading more or less to independence_ 

but to independence under a foreign protectorate ; on this 
occasion Mr. von MdUendoiff wa* drawn from his obscurity 
and sent to Korea “ to checkmate Denny, wiio appear s to 
have kicked over the vice-regal shaft, and he is to get the 
king back into Chinese harness again." [49] 

§ 88. In these twelve years, from 1888 to 1894, China's 
c^ent in Korea was Yuen Shih-kai, who hiad been nomin¬ 
ated by Li Hung-chang to the post of Resident at Seoul. 
It was his mission, In its simplest aspect, to confirm the 
dependence of Korea on China, and to combat all efforts 
of the Korean king to assert his independence, whether 
those efforts were designed to lead him into the protecting 
arms of Russia or of Japan, or even to be a sovereign state 
under America inspiration .[50] He was active in urging 

(eS] Th» Wo«rey or app«ar8 to boliovo, th«i the king bee 

Mtuelly epplied for Ruesiui proMoUen. . . . Tbe Chinwe nuzueaor at 
fit. Peterebuxg bee beec iDetruoted to pereuode the Ruekase not to eeoept 
the teek il Impoead opoa tkem, beeimae. U they the vioaroy wiil h*Ta 
to t«ke BeMum, ooca for all. to fmetTete euob « eebeme. The fleet Lm 
beer\ ordered to Ohecnilpo. and an emy ii kept an reedinaie to emberk at 
e moioeat’e notioe.'*—flame to aair^, Aug. flOUt ISflfl. 

[491 R. E«rt to K. ?. Uernll, May S9tb. 186fl. 

[CO] la faoa of e poerible bie^dowa owing to meoimue. Sir R. Hart 
wrote : 

In eU thafi ooooeme Korea, the one pc^t to etart from ie * ha4 K»f M 
it China'e tribntar^ and that Cblne vffi fight anybody ntthec ^tan 

give up bar Mxamoty. tut mU be foioed to abeprb Eona if troableaosM 
eobemieg goea oa there. It fi ueeles for Ajneiioa to eay * amert year 
iodependanee t * It l» uealeee for Japan to eay • coate to ny anna (‘ Tam 
le ae little legielatbe eee word without tbe re« of Uia 
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on the decrepit government of Korea tlxc adoption of 
useful reforms, but he constantly insisted on her depend¬ 
ence on China.[5l3 In carrying out his policy he held 
advanced views, which were shared by others, and he 
would have hastened the day when China should cut the 
Goi'dian knot by declaring the annexation of Korea, and 
the transformation of the kingdom into a province of 
the empire. But he went further; with or without the 
knowledge and sanction ‘of his superiors, [52] he was 

M tK»r« i« nli^on hi ' that I)I«8 m 4 word MMopotamlA ’ wiUiout tho 
liio UAcking thut your pooplo [bbe Amoricaul Me giving 
the King end tiie temptniione the Jepanaee ere puttii^ In hie path, are 
elike pi'Selle : Hie Mejeety wUl come a oropper i But worae then thle— 
plotting is oaJ/tM likely to disturb the poece of this quarter of tbo 
globe end set the outside do^ by tee ear* over the Koreen bone. It ie 
netnml for you, as I onoe before wrote, to find your synipstby with Eoreao 
aipirstions end angry over Chinese interference nnd eystem of vetoing : 
but you ere the Suterein’e man nod must keep the tnbutery htet ee far 
es ie in your power—you een. p^nt tee deager of irritating Cmae, tbe 
futility of eiming et independence, end the prectieel good eenee end quiet 
cooifort of riding with the suxer^n openly : if Korea * flirts ' she will lose 
eQ her lovers efter felling e prey to the monetary power of one of them; 
but, if she boldly procleime cier engesemeat to Chine, other niitore will 
drew off end the right men, Chine, will eecojo her welfare.”—B. Hart to 
H. 7, Merrill. Hey Ifhh, ISSS. 

[61] ** Among the isanyadviem of the King none play M active* port 
as tee Chineee repreeeototive here. I forward tmnsletiec of a memorial 
vhioh he preseatMto the King in September last, in whiob , . . be makes 
fuggsstiens od ten urgent meoeures of reform. ... He furthermore urges 
th^^ing to rely eoltdy on tee help of Chide, which elone oen protect 
Korea from the insulting uoaiment of foreign nattons'*—Mr. w. W. 
RoekhilltoHr. Bayard, SmuI. Jotl Silth, 1$87, V.H. 7or. Bel,. 1887, p. 280. 

(621 “ As to Tuea ; 1 too /lel that Yuen is there with instructions and 
to carry out e policy, but 1 know nothing of either—and perhaps iVit beet 
1 don’t. When 1 epeke to the Viceroy about him, the reply vna that thoee 
iriio critioiee Ynen don’t know tohet be is deing er why he does it; H. E. 
did not put it In so many words, but what be said gave that net impression. 
Oh in* oannoi afford to reeognies Soree'a independsnoe, and the longing 
lo^s <^sr Power* east in teat direction must forct Chine eventually to 
incorporate and rule the place like a ^vuioe. Bbufeldt’s doings may 
make him the ’ Hero' of the ccoarion : if he gst* Korea to flourish independ¬ 
ence before the world, China wiU soon follow jt with a ilemonitmtioo to the 
oontrary l Your present roMon d'4rrs end my concection wite the Korean 
Customs have one end the sane loundation—Korea’s dspeudsnee and the 
neoeseiw there is bo tell tee world that Chine ts Korea’s suscr^ : don’t 
forget t&s ! And it is only by rugtriesefrHf is fkaf’ Korea will eecape the 
rough headfing sure to foU^ any scramble for territory. If you beve 
anything to My to thi* conneotien to Koreans, take the line of telling 
team teat, of two, the independent wiH endanger Korea more than the 
dependent condition: China will fight ell-comers to keep Korea, and 
she will win—and then she will chefttise Koree for cauriag the row. My 
'own pereonal opteion is that China would act wisely were she to incorporate 
Korea openly and boldly end in thorough-goiog fashion—ell the saxae, 
1 cannot say that 7um^< iBisrion is to carry out any such pdhoy i bu& 
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I aa. Korea hod coquetted with Russia and had eluded 
the invitmg anns of Japan ; and in 1887 a Korean mission 
was 8»t to Washington. The Chinese government 
ordered tlwt the mission murt be presented by the Chinese 
envoy and must always follow his advice [ 54 ] j but the 
^encon gov^ment held that “ as the United States 
Uve no pnvity with the inter-relations of China and 
Kwea, we shall treat both as separate governments 
customarily represented here by their respective and 
ind^endent agents ” [55]; and the mission was presented 
to the president on January 17th, 1888, without the open 
mtervenUon of tlie Chinese lcgation.[5a] There had Iwig 
^en friction between the Chinese Resident and the 
iUnerican adviser to the king [57] j now there waa no 
longer room for the two at the same court. Each demanded 
the dismissal of the other; but one represented a mighty 
empire» not yet shorn of all its prestige, and it was ob¬ 
viously the private American citizen, without any govern- 
mOTt backing, serving the Asiatic king, who had to go. 
China took the matter in hand and, after negotiations in 
December, 1888, with the Taotai at Shanghai, Mr Denny 
consented to withdraw from Korea on four conditions t 
1 . that the king should consent to his goingj that 
Yuen Shih-kai should be recalled; 8*. that Denny 

d*pMid upob it, ta haa hii ijwtructionB^taow* what ha’i shout—and ia 

R. Hart M) a. ?. MarriU, Pae. 4th. IfiSS. 

^*3 »“id again this jaeming. vamtd th« Viaawy 
agmu^ pl a ci ng Who znuah hoU«( in Yuan^s autamanta, and him Chat 
I fwl coBvinoad that Yuan, instead ot pacifying Koran, is bant opon 
tn^ng rmachiaf. Tba Vioaroy, altJioy^ ha baa aa yat not made up^ 
rm^ mth regard to Yuan, auspaote him of playing aa underhand 
and I dam aay that vary ahoitly aomabody »iU be deapatebed frorohem 
to pmeaad to Korea and look cloeely into the state of affeim there. Be 
on ^ look out: I have a pieaeaUmant es it something aerieus vaa going 
to Aappen. The Peking gov't here f^acad the treatmnt of Zomaa 
^ttere enUmly ia the vtearey'a hands. Ha wlsbee quiet, hut win not 
luaitete to aflect a radiofU obai^ in the axaeutiva. onaa be saM that 
temponana is a had polioy."—G. Datringto S. F. Hei^ Aug. 20th, IMS. 

[M] Talaoam Li Eung.ohang to Yuan Shiluk^, in Hr. Dinanora to 
Mr. Bayard. SaouL Nov. 17th. Ift87, U.8. For. Bel.. ItaS. 1 p <41 

i 55) Ur. Bayard to Ur. Dlxvamom, Jan, SOth, IdSS, ibkL. p. 44S. 

S6] Ibid. 

87) You do not mfar to the last Yuan-Penny Incident: wfev did 
uia •eomteriee bo(t 7 And what did they teka with tbem ? And what will 
Oaony do with it 1 B. Hart to U. F. MarriU, Oot.«ard, 1 Sdd 
111-^2 
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^ould be free to return i£ summoned by the king i and 
4°. that his arrears of salaiy. $80,000, should be paid 
[by China] .[58] On these terms he withdrew, having, 
with the best intentions and from the most JoyaJ, motives, 
wrought much mischief. The recall of Yuen was con¬ 
fidently expected [59]; but reasons of state were impera¬ 
tive and the danger from Japan too pressing to peirnit it, 
and he remained at his post. 

§ 24. During the five years, from 1889 to 1804, Russian 
plans were in abeyance, the Platonic. support given by 
America to Korean dieams of independence was no 
longer in evidence,[60] and China and Japan were left face 
to face at the court of Seoul, The party of content, those 
who supported the existing admiiiistration, who desired 
to maintain the Chinese connewou, who wished to keep 
things as they were, found their support at tlic Chinese 
residency ; the party of discontent, the “ Young Korea 
party who demanded reform, those who wished .to break 
away from the Chinese connexion in any direction whatso¬ 
ever, those who leaned towards Japan as a country which 
had modernised her outward form, and away from China 
and her antiquated system, all these found support at the 
Japanese legation. All the foims of oriental intrigue were 
adopted—demonstrations, denunciations, palace cabals, 
assassinations of ministers, revolts In the provinces—but 
in none was any proof ever obtainable of the agency of 
the side which would he benefited; Plotting and counter¬ 
plotting, charge and counter-charge, advice and counter- 
advice, all were poured into the cars of the distracted 
puppet king, until nothing was left but the final arbitra- 

[68) H, B. Morte to H. F, UsmU, Deo. SOtih end 39th^ 188S. The 
author coodtieted the ne^otietiona et Shonghel. 

[59] 1 tihink the viceroy hoe eaUed upon the Korean government to 

diimiu Donny. Yueit ie likely to oome soon over hero on wok leave, ead 
Doi to return to Korea. Detring to H. F. MorriU. l»ept. Idth, 1884. 

I& Sepk 1898 oa imporiAl edict eppeincod Yuen tootai at Wenoho^v, 
a promotion tince a tootaiibip wm In die official IJerorchy of China, while 
bispoet of Roeldent 'led of iteelf to nothing end carded with It no extra- 
eflioial ei&olumence; hie suoceeaor at Seoul even woe nomod, but the 
change woe not corded out. Cf. North-Chino Herald, Jon. Stb. 1S94, 

[60] No coneepoodenee with the Amerieeo legation ta Eoreo woe 
Inoluded in the U.S. For. Rel. from 1889 to 1898 ineluave. 

Kuaeion Plane, though in abeyance, elill lurked in tbe background, 
eveo up to ute outbreak of the wor. Cf. Korth-Cblno Herald, JotL 8th, 
Uareh 80th, June 89tb, 1994. 
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mwt of v'ar. Both aides were uonfident of the result: 
Chin^ that she could msmtaiii her enciecit suzerainty, 
substituting for it*;- passive exercise a more active inter- 
fer^ce in. Korean affairs; Japan, that she could expci 
China from Korea, and could establish herself there as the 
predominant power, With guns fully. loaded, a ^park at 
the touclr-hole wassail that was needed to hring about a 
settlement of the status of Korea- 

I 25, On March 18th, 1894, the legations at Seoul were 
informed that “ the Tonghak were coming, many lens of 
thousands strong, and that an article of their creed was 
the expulsion of foKigners.”[6l] The Tonghak [" Society 
of] Eastern Learning” (the Orient for Orientals, Korea 
for Koreans), was a society founded in 1S59, somewhat 
on the lines of the TOad Society of China, or of the Taiping 
outbreak, with a creed composed of the elements common 
to the Confucian, Buddhist and Taoist cults; and, as it 
demanded innovation'^ its members were naturally per¬ 
secuted wherever found. A delegation of the society came 
to the palace gates on March 29th. and waited there 
patiently until, on the 81 st, a hearing of their petiti<m 
was denied. During the following days anti-foreign 
placards appeared.[62] Yuen. Shih-^i at once informed 
the legations that two Chinese men-ofrwar were on their 
way, and accepted full “ responsibility for the safety of 
foreigners and foreign property. ”[68] The Japanese 
residents were warned by their consul that the situation 
was full of danger for their families, as special anti- 
Japanese placards had sppeared.[64] For some time the 
rumours of impending trouble were not verified, but in 
May it was reported that large bodies of Tonghak men 
were assembled in the southern provinces in revolt,\bearing 
au ensign inscribed “ Down with the Japanese and all 
forein.ets,” Troops sent against them were defeated, 
and the revolt seemed likely to develop into a serious 
rebellion [65]; but the political sitnation was obscure— 

(e)] Ur, Avigurtiiw Heftrd to Mr. QiMbam. Booul. Apdi <4a. tSM, 
0.8. For. IS94, App, i. p. 5. 

[63} Ibid. ' " • 

(sa! Ibid., 7ta. 18M,iUd.. p. 10. 

fS4j IbkL. April SOtb, ISM. (bid,, p. 10. 

(SSI nd4..U<wiM>; Hr ^nitr Hr Omhim fliiel HtjTTih runt 
ISM) tbul.pp. U, 17. la 
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“ The whole [movenrent] may be, and probably, is, under 
the control of a political party, bent on making trouble 
for tlxe government, but ns*1io this party is. and what its 
streDg:tl\, we have as yet no knowledge.” [06] China^s 
interest lay chiefly in causing no trouble to the Korean 
government, and such political aims as there were in the 
Tonghak movement nwy fairly be said to liave been in the 
interest of Japan. 

I 26. lit the same month of Bfarch occurred another 
act of oriental intrigue. The leader in the riot and coup 
i'&ai of Dccembei', 1884,[67] was Kim Ok-kiun. When 
China rt-cstablUhed a semblance of her old autlioriiy over 
the Korean court, he fled to Japan for shelter and remained 
there for nine years, during which time at lea^t one attempt 
to assassinate him was made. In March, 1894, he woa 
" decoyed ” to Shanghai, arriving there on the 27th, in 
the company of Hong Cheong*wu, a Korean of the Young 
Korea p^y, who had been educated in Paris, Wu Po-jen, 
interpreter to the Chinese legation in Tokyo, and a Japanese 
servant. I’he next day, March 28th, Kim Ok-kiun was 
murdered by Hong Cheong-wu in a Japanese hotel in the 
American settlement at Shanghai. Simultaneously at 
Tokyo another Korean refugee, Po Cheng-siu, informed 
the Japanese police of a plot against his life by a Korean, 
named Li Tsi*che ; the accused man fled for shelter to the 
Korean legation, from which he was forcibly taken by 
the Japanese police. At Shanghai the murderer Hong 
Cheong-wu fled to Wusung where he was arrested by the 
Shanghai municipal police, by whom he was handed to 
the Chinese authorities for trial. He, together with the 
body of his victim, were then sent in a Chinese ship-of-war 
to Korfe, a request to that effect having come from the 
Korean king, and arrived at Chemulpo on April 12tb. 
The body of Kim Ok-kiun was covered with a cloth in¬ 
scribed ” Ok-kiun, arch rebel and heretic,” and on the 14th 
it was decapitated and quartered, the head being exposed 
at Seoul, while the quarter*, again subdivided, were sent 
to the eight provinces. Hong Cheong-wu was conducted 
in all honour to Seoul, and was there set at liberty.[68l 

t6S] Hr. BMrd to Mr, Gr««h«n, Moy ISth, 18M, ubi lup. 

fe71 Cf. ontoa, \ ) S, 

tflS] Cortldr, lii. p. S8$; Mr. AJlwi to Mr. Gmbom, 

SediU, April Stb. 17th, 1884, TJ.S. For. R«)., App, i, p. 16. &lr. AJloa bad 
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If the Tonghak movement might be considered as adverse to 
the interesta of China, the murder of Kim Ok-kiun and the 
course subsequently followed must be considered a chal¬ 
lenge to Japan. 

I 27. This murder and the subsequent treatment of 
the murderer and of Kim Ok-kiun’s body excited a pro¬ 
found sensation in Japan, but it gave rise to no direct 
action by that country ; but the successes of the Tongbak 
rebels, continued through May, caused the Korean govern¬ 
ment to appeal to the suserain power. Yuen Shih-kai in 
May urged intervention; but Li Hung-ehang “ insisted on 
an express request for assistance from the king of Korea, 
so that the responsibility for the movement should rest 
upon him.” The appeal came and, in response to it, 
1500 Chinese troops were on June dth despatched from 
Tientsin on steamers to Yashan (Asan), 725 more following 
shortly after, and three additional war-ships were sent 
to Chemulpo. “ The viceroy has formally assured the 
Japanese government that these troops shall be M'lthdrawn 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, and he has 
made the same assurances to the Russian minister [at 
Peking]. He has also stated to Japan that he wo^d 
be pleased to have* that govemment send one or two 
gunboats to Korea to protect its subjects th«re.’*[69} 
Japaci took corresponding action. On June 10th 500 
Japanese marines came to Seoul; on June 18th a force 
of 1000 soldiers arrived in ^eoul; on June 16th a further 
body of 8000 soldiers lauded at Chemulpo; and it was 
” reported [in Seoul] that Japan is sending la^ numbers 
of troops to Fusan and Wonsan. ”[70] Meantime, before 
the arrival of these troops, Chinese or Japanese, the 
Korean forces had defeated the Tooghak reb^ and cap¬ 
tured their leaders [71] j but the rival forces remained 
watching each other. 

I 28. China, in her action, had conformed exactly to 
her obligations as suzerain, and to the requirements of 

r»quMt«d th 0 Amerioan oonsul Shangbu to deliver the orardenrto the 
Konea euthorittee, tor whlob the Stoto DeMrtmaat very properly rebuked 
hun.—Mr UU to Hr. Sill, WwhiMtoQ, Mky 3let, IStth, ibid., p. la 

r Hr. C: ZMeiby. Jr., to Mr. GreebAin. Peking, June 9th. 1804. IMd., 

[70] Mr. SiU to Mr. OrMhecB, SmsI. Jane 18th, 1894, Odd. 

im OM, 
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the Tientsin convention of 1S86 ; Japan stood on the eon* 
vention and rejected China’s claim to suzerainty, as she 
had rejected it in 1876. [72] In informing the Japanese 
envoy of the intention to send Chinese troops to Korea, 
the TsungU Yamen based its action on the principle that 
it is in harmony with our constant practice to protect 
our tributary states by sending out troops to assist them.” 
The reply, on June 7th, declared that “ although the 
words * tributary state ’ appear in your note, the imperial 
[Japanese] government has never recognised Korea as a 
state tributary to China”; and this declaration was 
repeated in a despatch of June 12th—“The imperial 
Japanese government has never recognised Korea as a 
state tributary to China.” Japan then, on June 17th, 
proposed joint action by China and Japan in reorganising 
and reforming the Korean administration. The Chinese 
reply declared that, on the basis of Korea’s dependence on 
China, the suzerain had not the habit of interfering with 
the internal affairs of the vassal; but, if Korea were to 
be considered independent, neither coimtry had a right to 
interfere. The Japanese government then, on June, 22nd, 
infbrmed China of its intention to imdertake the task 
alone [78 ]; and, on June 28th, the Japanese envoy at 
Seoul demanded of the king that he should declare that 
Korea was an independent state, and not a va s sa l of 
China. [74] 

§ 29. Of Chinese troops there were now, at the end of 
June, 8000 at Yashan, and guards of a few hundred at 
Seoul and Chemulpo. Japan had sent larger numbers; 
5000 encamped with batteries around Seoul, and some 
thousands more at Chemulpo, while large bodies were 
reported to be entering at Yusan [75]; about 18,000 in 
all on Korean soil.[76] The representatives at Seoul of 
the United States, Russia, l*'rance and England united in a 
joint note to those of China and Japan, requesting the 
“ simultaneous withdrawal of Chinese and Japanese troops 


(721 n. bnMft, $ 11. 

[7Si Ihma dMpatchM «it9d ia H. N«m«n. “ Tb« PeoplM snd Folttici 
of Far p, acs ; oJso in Korth-CUas Herald, Nov, Stb, 1894. 

(74) Ur. Sill to Ur, Gnehao, Seoul. Jul7 Snd. 1894, TJ.B. For. Bel., 
1894. App. i. p. 28. 

B SacM to uune. Juae S6th, 1894, ibid, p. 21. 

Ibid/, July 18ih, 1894, ibid., p. SI. 
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from Korean territory/’[77] Each of the rivals insisted 
on the other making the first move, though one so normally 
friendly to Korean independence as the American repre> 
sentative at Seoul reported—“ Kcithcr of them will inth- 
draw first; in their presence there is much danger; 
Chinese are in favour of simultaneous departure ; Japanese 
stubborn; ulterior purpose suspected; she seems to 
desire war ; Korean integrity menaced,”(78] Somewhat 
later tlie American wpt'escritativc at Peking telegraphed— 
“ Korean situation critical; hostilities imminent; Chinese 
government shows, conciliatory attitude in spite of aggres- 
.sive attitude of Japan.”[79] China was during this time 
soliciting tlic intorvcjjtioii of the Western powers, which 
Japan was unwilling to accept. [80] 

I 30. The situation was indeed critical- The natioiul 
attitude of Japan was reflected in the b aring of her troops 
then in Korea: before a shot had been fired, they assumed 
the manuer of a conquering host- On July 15th the British 
consul-general, Mr. T. Gardner, while walking on a 
public road >7ith.his wife and two friends, was assaulted 
twice by Japanese soldiers in uniform, and on the second 
occasion “ i^ocognised some of them as men wl\o had previ¬ 
ously assaulted him ; and the redress he looked for was 
not accorded. [81] !t was not as conqueror, however, so 
she declaiud, that Japait had come, but as a friend ; and 
the Japanese representative laid before the king’s council 
a scheme of leorganisation under twenty-six heads, of 
which it is enough to say that one head, under the 
category “ to be decided and put into operation within ten 
days,” px'ovided for the making of roads, and the construc¬ 
tion of railways and telegraphs. Working by diplomatic 
methods proving too slow, “ the Japanese forces broke into 
and took possession of the royal palace ” at 4 a.m. on 
July 28td, carried off the queen and her children prisoners 
to the Japanese legation, and appointed, as regent over the 


(771 Joioi noM. June 1804, tbid., p, 2S, 

(7 Kj Mr. m tc Ur. Uhl. telejfero, June 24th, 1 fiO*. Ibid,. p. If 
170] Mr. Denhy, Jr., to Mr. UrMhers. tel,. July 3rd. ISM.iMeL, p. 91). 
(80J Seine to Miroe.^oJyath, 8th; Mr.OieAeiftto Mr.BeyMdfMj^ 
•ederuLondon]. JolpSOth; Mr.8UlMKr.UrMhem.aeML.O<«, (rta.(8>4; 

lOld., pp, 80. 80. 75 . . 

[81] Mr. Owdeer » Mr. Ol«C, July l«; Mf. Otori to Mr. Oertaw, 
July 17tfa. 1804 ; iWd., p. 88. 
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king, the aged Tai-wcn-kun. the king’s father, then in his 
eightieth year. On the 27th the regent declared war on 
his suzeroin and called upon the Japanese to expel the 
Chinese troops from the kingdom. [82) 

§ 81. China had in Korea only a weak force at Yashan, 
a small town, south of Chemulpo, at the head of Prince 
Jerome Gulf; reinforcements, whicJi left the Peiho m 
two steamers on July 21st, brought them up to about 
4500. A third ship, the British steamer Kowhing, cha^ 
tered for the purpose, left Taku at 10 a.tn. on July 28i^, 
with 1220 men and 12 guns, arrived in the gulf on the 
morning of the 25th, and was there met by the Japanese 
squadron. A boat from the cruiser Nanixva came along¬ 
side and the ship’s papers were examined, and some 
hesitation was then shown as to the best way to deal with 
a ship which, while serving as a hostile transport, was 
rightly flying a neutral flag and claimed to have left port 
before a declaration of war. The then signalled 

•• follow me ” ; but meantime the troops on board, in a 
panic, had mutinied and declared their Intention to resist, 
and they refused to allow the non-combatants on board 
to obey an order to “ leave the ship.” On this the Nunitea 
raised the red flag, emd then discharged a torpedo, wMch 
missed, and then opened fire with all her guns. The 
Kowhing went down in less than half-an-hour, and of the 
1800 on board, about 170 escaped, by swimming ashore, 
including Major C. von Hanneken, military instructor to 
the Chinese army; and the master, Captain Galsworthy, 
and the first officer, Mr. Tamplin, with some Chinese, were 
rescued hy boats from the Noniwa. The Ja^nese fired 
on the swimmers in'the water.[88) The British Foreign 
Ofllce decided that war had already broken out at 4 a.m. 
on July 23rd, by the Japanese invasion of the royal palace 
at Seoul; accepting this decision, it must also he aoc^ted 
that the Japanese were within their rights in sinking a 
transport on which enemy troops refused to sunender. 

I 3S. Leaving a brigade to cover Seoul and Chemulpo, 
General Oshina, with the Sth Division of 18,500 men 

[82] Hr. am 6© Mr. OnabMi, July 24th, IflM, ihii., p. 40 s Cordler, 

^831 Sworn C. vonHaoeokon, U. 8. 1204, App- 1 , 

p. 4S ; Note ot ProlA*l of Capt. Gtdtworthy Mr. Tsmplm, Awg. nth, 
ib Korth-ChlSA l^rald, AQg. S4th ,1$04. 
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and the 0th Brigade of mixed tioops, a force of about 
20,000 of all arms, marched against the Chinese under 
General Yeh at Yashan ; he struck them at daybreak on 
July 29th, aird, after a battle of five liours, obtained a 
complete victory ; the Chinese lost 500 (the Japanese put 
it at 1200) killed and wounded, and four guns, and the 
Japanese 75.[84j The remnants of the Chinese force 
joined the main body at Pingyang, surrendering to the 
Japanese the whole of Korea ir^m Seoul to the south. 
The issue was joined. A declaration of the causes of the 
war was at once, on August 1st, made by both China and 
Japan .[35] 

rS4} C»t4i«ir. ^ «lt., p. SS7. 

tSS) Text of C^neee doom in Ur. Denby to Ur. GreAhfrm, Peking. 
Aug. Sth. 1SM. U,9. For. Be].. I ggi. App. i. p, fi3 : text of J»pe&«w decree 
ioNegee. La Onerre Sino^epoiu^,'* p. io. 
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§ 1. On the cut-aj^d-dried lines of Western practice, 
China must be considered to have failed in her duty to 
Korea. She was the suzerain power, and as such was 
bound to protect her vassal from external aggiession and 
internal disorder. This duty she never renounced; but 
the Chinese empire had been iwable to protect its own 
domain from external aggression, and bad for forty years 
been the pi'ey of internal disorder; and the emperor was 
not able to give to Korea what he could not secure for his 
own dominions. The Chinese policy in Korea, repeatedly 
expressed, was, nominally, to give this protection, but in 
all other respects to iiWerfcre as little as possible in the 
administration of the kingdom; and, wisely or unwisely, 
this policy of non-interference waa carried so for that 
Korea was left free to .make her own treaty arrangements 
with foreign powers. Tn the same spirit China^dedded 
tliat reformmust not be imposed on Korea by superior 
force. The administration of Korea was probably the 
most corrupt in tlic world, and a larger •proporaon of its 
population were pensioners of the government than in 
any other country ; but any incitement to reform would 
have come with a bad grace from the suzerain empire, of 
which the administration was honeycombed with pecuia* 
tion, and the resources of which seemed to exist for little 
more than the maintenance of the officials. Coupled with 
the policy of protection-and non-interference, China had 
the resold to maintain Korea as a buffer state; Liuchiu, 
Annam, Siam and, in effect, Burma had, one after the 
other, renounced her suzerainty ? now only Korea remained 
to keep Russia and Japan at arm’s length. 

§ 2. China made some mistakes in her Korean policy 
at first; but after Korean affairs had been placed in the 
hands of Li Hung-chaitg, and from the time when he had 
recognised bU first false step and had replaced Mr. von 
MdL&dorff by Mr. Merrill, the mistakes were fewer. [1] 
The East must not be judged by the principles of the 
West; it must be recognised that Chinese states m e n are 
opportunists, and are ^Idorn able to follow a consistent 
policy; and care must be taken not to be led astray by 

ril •• NoCliioa owdd ii»v6 mow coweet oI yatn tf**" lb« 

A«autd« th« vlowoy U and th* r«a^» Yua tovMiu J*F«a 
•ad Knrtf ' KdiMTial. Kortb*Chiab E«xaU» Juut ttnd , ISaa 
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the inherent merits of “ reform.” With this proviso it 
may be said that the viceroy’s course in Korean affairs 
vas wise; Yuen Shih-kai had long wished to force an 
issue, but he was restrained by liU superior. When, on 
the outbreak of the Tonghak rebellion, Chmese troops 
were sent to maintain order, due notice was given to Japan 
as required by the convention of 1885 ; and when the rival 
forc« were face to face in Korea, China consented to 
simultaneous withdrawal, which was refused by Japan, 
China asked only that the status, qua should be maintained } 
and, to maintain it, was driven to fight, though much 

against her wLsli- « « 

§ $. Japan showed no such reluctance. Of a hghtmg 
race her soldiers in Korea showed the spirit which animated 
the nation, even before the outbreak of hostilities [2 h 
and tbisVit^t reflected the intentions of the government. [8 
Her one reasonable cause for going to war was the refusal 
of China to co-operate in imposing reforms on the Korean 
ffovernment. Japan had herself remodelled her own 
administration, but that gave no valid ground for requiring 
another and more backward nation to accept over-night 
a complete transformation of the fabric of government. 
Moreover Japan was estopped by her own action : m the 
Japan-Korean treaty of 1876 Japan had imposed on Kor^ 
the assertion that Korea was an independent state; and 
at CO time, surely, in the history of the world have su^ 
drastic reforms been imposed on an independent state. 
The reform of Korea was, however, only a pretext. Japan 
was resolved on aggressive action in order to establish her 
position among the nations, and, specifically, to transfer 
from China to herself the predormnant position in Korea. 
Before the war broke out a statement of some significance 
was made by a leader among the Japanese ^teamen. 
Count Okuma, who was head of the Treasury from 1878 
to 1881, was minister of Foreign Affairs m 3888 and again 
in 1888, and in 1884 was leader of the opposition which 
was pushing the government into war. He declawd— 
“ The time has at last arrived for Japan to wipe out tne 


rai » conflagration bom*, ih* [Japas^ M*pi jauntily 
forw^ to uwito a veritobl* bolo«4UBt abroad."—Com^ frttn Japan, 
ie Kottb*Chioa Hatald, July SOth, 18S4. 
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dilgracc of 1834. ... By making a judicious use of the 
present unii^ue opportunity, it will be possible for the 
Japianese govemmeut to retrieve all past errors, and make 
the empire respected and feared, not only by Korea, but 
also by the rest of the world .”[4] When the war was 
actually impending, a Japanese diplomatic representative 
In Europe stated^—“ This at least I can tell you for certain, 
we neither can nor will leave Korea again until oui aim 
has.been attained in on4 way or anotlier- We are fighting 
in Korea for our ow)\ future—I might also say for our 
independence. Once let Korea fall into the h^ds of a 
European power, and our independence will be threat* 
encd.”[5] The motives of Japan in Korea were those 
induencing Edward III in Aquitaine, Friedrich II in 
Silesia, and Napoleon in Italy and Spain. 

§ 4. A special reason moving Japan to take action 
against China at this .particular moment is to be found 
in the problems of extrateiritoriality. Westcim powers 
have generally, during the nineteenth century, claimed 
this exceptional privilege [6] for their subjects commorant 
in independent oriental states—Turkey, Persia, Siam, 
China, Japan, etc.; but for some time Japan had been 
restive in this position of subordination, and had since 
1883 been taking diplomatic steps to have the privilege 
abrogated. These efforts were finally suecesaful; and, on 
July 16th, 1894, a treaty between England and Japan 
was signed at I/ondon, providing for the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, and for a moderate increase in the 
customs tariff of duties; per contra British subjects were 
to be permitted to travel and trade freely throughout 
Japan, and no longer to be restricted to the treaty ports. 
The new tariff was to come into force at once, and the 
other provisions after five year8.[T] This treaty was signed, 
it should be noted, at a time when it was generally thought 
that Japan could not possibly succeed in her enterprise 
against China. SimdaT proposals had been made to 


biM 
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[e] Of. H. B, Horn, “ The X^edo and Adauni*M*ti<« o» Okioe," 
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America, France, Russia, and Germany, but all except the 
first made technical obiections.[8] The United States 
was ready to follow the English lead, and a treaty to the 
same effect was signed at Washington on November 22nd, 
1898 ; and the other Western powers then acceded ; in 
all these treaties the abolition of extraterritoriality and 
the grant of free movement were deferred until X899, In 
her greatly improved position among nations, it was, 
however, important to Japan that the privilege of extra¬ 
territoriality should be claimed for Japanese subjects in 
China and should be denied to Chinese in Japan, and that 
Japan should be able to demand free movement for her 
own subjects in China and deny it to Chinese in Japan. 
This only be attained by Japan if she could take her 
place alongside the nations of the West, and success in 
a war with China tyas the only way to accomplish this end. 

§ 5. The wap disturbed the calculations of all the 
Western powers. Russia made the first move alone. 
Early in July the 'Sovoe Vremya declared in an inspired 
article that ‘‘ Russia must uphold the autonomy of Korea, 
and, if Japan attempts to uphold her supremacy, Russia 
will establish a Russo-Chiocse protectorate.” [9] Nothing 
more was heard of this move. China, desirous of avoiding 
war. appealed to the powers. Their representatives at 
Seoul had, on June 25th, urged simultaneous withdrawal 
of the Chinese and Japanese troops in Korea [10]; and, 
on July 8th, the viceroy Li Hung-chang requested the 
good offices of the American govemment,[ll] and the 
Mtish Foreign Office asked if that government would co¬ 
operate [12] in the object. The American Secretary 
of State declined to intervene—*this ^vemment cannot 
join another power even in a friendly intervention but 
he suggested arbitration of the questions at issue-[18] 

§ 6, On the approach of war, the status of Shanghai 
was a matter of concern to the commermal natiws. On 
July 28rd the Taotai informed the consuls of his “ intention 

tfl] Hi&ckley. “ Amiriesn ConauJar Juriidietioa lo tha Orwoft." p-187. 

[9] TAlagPAiB, Londoo,Joly 10th, KortJi-CWiiaHwald. July ISth, iSM, 

fll] Mr, to mV. OrMham, July 8to, 1894, U.S. For. B«l., 1894, 

App. i. p, 30, 

112 ] Mr. OrMham to Mr, Bayard, July SOto, 1894, ibid., p, 36. 

(ISj Ibid. 
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to take measures, if it became necessary, to block the 
Wusung bar,” There were general protests agwnst this 
threat to stop the entire trade of this port, of which 
the direct foreign trade in 1894 was valued at 
Tls. 155,088,750 [14 ]; aud the British representative at 
Tokyo obtained from the Japanese government an under¬ 
taking to “ regard Shanghai as outside the Sphere of iu 
warlike operations.” [15] The Wusung bar wae, notwith¬ 
standing, partially blocked,[16] and, in a panic, the Chinese 
constructed barriers across the approaches to other porte— 
Canton, Foochow, Ningpo, etc. The Japanese authorities 
soon repented their decision to respect Shanghid, and for 
this there was good cause: the principal Chinese arsenal 
was there, and the port was freely used to ship munitions 
of war, supplies, and even troops; but, though “the 
Japanese government has shown a decided inclinatiozi to 
withdraw from the promise that Shanghai would not be 
attacked,” no immediate action was taken by Japan. 
The American government intervened in conjunction with 
England and France.[17] The agitation continued, how¬ 
ever, in the Japanese press, and, in January, the British 
admiral was instructed *^to use what means he de^ns 
necessary to ensure the proper observance” of the 
neutrality agieeinent.[18j 

§ 7. The Chinese were much stiired over the sinking 
of the ioiwWng, which they characterised as an act of 
barbarity, committed without warning in time of peace. 
On the declaration of war the Japanese residents in iPeking 
and TiezitsiD were taken on the British steamer ChvnJdstg, 
and she proceeded to Tangku, at the mouth of the river, 
to await the staffs of the legation and consulate. Th«e, 
at 1 a.m, on August 2nd, she was raided by a mob of 
Chinese soldiers, without uniform but armed, crying, 
” Eowahing, Kowshing,” ^d the Japanese on board were 
robbed and bustled about. [19] The Chinese auUxorities 
for n long time evaded their responsibility; but bnally, 

ri4J Thia VM 5S perodnt. erf the aatinioMigD Mda elCtiin»la 1994 
(1^ Kortb-OfaiaaHMald, JulvSTtE. ISM; )£r. PaohytoKr,Oratbajn, 
Au. Stih. ISM, '7.8, For, fM.. IW. App. i. p, 54. 

1) 61 Wr. D«a^ So Ur, Grodism, tilil tup. 

(ITI Sona to Mae, 8 b^ fM, )$M, Ibid., p. SS. 
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on NoYembei llth, on the insistent demand of British 
envoy Mr. N. OTonor, the steamer* with the BntisH 
ensifm at the fore, received a saluU of twenty-one guns from 
the Taku forts as a recognition of the wrong committed. 

$ 8 Of the Chinese force at Yashan, a portion Jett tbe 
camp before the action of July 20th, and joined the Chinese 
army of Korea at Pingyang. mid-way from Seo^ to the 
Yalu. From this point the army reached out in the direc¬ 
tion of Seoui, hut, one after the other, the outposts ww 
driven in. In September it was stated that, with estu^tes 
raniing from 20,000 to 108,000, the Chinese force at Pmg- 
vanff nrobably numbered 40,000, and that the Japanese 
troops in Korea numbered about 80,000 [20]; ^ 
precise calculation gives 14,500 as the actual nUm^ of 
Chinese troops brought into action at Pmgyang.[21 J ihtte 
Japanese columns converged on Pingyang j one of these 
columns made a premature attack on September 15th, 
was repulsed after a comUt lasting twelve hours, ihe 
next day the attack was renewed, and, after a rtri^le of 
some hours, the Chinese were completely routed i their 
loss was 6,600 and that of the Japanese was dcclncd to 
have been 682. Only one of the Chinese generals, Tso 
Pao-kwei. showed any personal courage, and none i^i- 
fested any capacity for leadership; one, 
with his force from Yashan, wished to raise the white nag 
on the evening of the first day. The Chinese soldiers 
behaved no better than their Jeadew^ 
some stand were thereby made late m retreatog, and 
suflered heavy loss. The Japanese occupi^ Fining, 
and the remnants of the Chinese force hastened to withdraw 

across the Yalu. . . . 

S 8, Meantime the main Chinese army was fornm^ 
along the Yalu, and troops and supplies were despatch^ 
to Tatungkow, at the mouth of that riv». The transports 
carrying them were convoyed by the Peiyang ^wron, 
China’s only effective fleet, under the command of Atoral 
Ting Ju-chang. He had been in supreme conmand smee 
1880, and, under the tutelage of Vice-Admiral W. M. Lang 
{captain R.N., lent ” by the British Admiralty for the 

l»l Mr. au I® Mr. GweUna, Sspt. I7d>, 1844, U.8. Tor. R»l., 18M, 
'• RiUliofla," iil, P. 248. 
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PM^), had brought it to a relatively nf 

S coimWd were 

• t t I and ten unarmoured cruisers 

a of twelve ships of 85.070 tons, besides four torpedo- 

und^' Arim- ?T^ °? Sept^ber 17th the Japanesefleet 

aJ the xalu, mid« his conunand were twelve shin« a-p 
about ^,000 tons. The Chinese yeert st^r^T^ Sftwo 

Japanese fleet was more honw^ncous 
and had the adv^tage m speed and in the numbe^q^^. 
fin^ guns. The first shot was fired at 12.45, and the 
battle continued until 5 p.m., when both fleets were short 
^ the Japanese side 289 were killed and 
wounded, and on the Chinese about dOO, including those 
downed j among the wounded was the Chinese admiral- 
The Japanese fiagshsp was seriously injured ; four Chinese 
ships were sunk or driven on shore, and one turned tail 

victory at the 

Battle of the Yalu (or of Haiyang) remained in a sense with 
^e two; Chiwse battle-ships; for it was the Japanese 
fleet which Withdrew at night-fall, and the Chinese's- 
^rts discharged their troops and supplies ; but from that 
day the mastery of the sea remained with the Japanese.fSEl 
I result of these two battles produeed a great 

effect on China. Before this the ruling powers could make 
hght of the war, and go on with their preparations for a 
fitting celebration of the empress dowager’s sixtieth birth- 
day [28]; but now all was aiarm. An act of justice was 
first performed in the decapitation of Captain Fang of the 
small cruiser Tfiyueny who had shown the white feather 
once on the day the Kowhing was sunk, and a second time 
at the Yalu. The perturbation of mind in the nation was 
manifested against Li Hung-efaang and his family and 
proUg^s. The ammunition of the fleet was proTcd, by the 

[MI Cotdiar, op.eit,, p. 241 {IncftxyiJuaichi. “Tba B*tU« of Faiyiag’' t 
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test of battle, to be defective i for this the viceroy’s son- 
in-law, Cha£g Pei'lun, and bis nephew, both holding 
important po$ts in the ordnance department, were cashiered 
and sent to trial for peculation. The viceroy himself 
was held accountable for the outbreak of the war, for its 
conduct, and for its unsuccessful prosecution, and against 
him now rose the host of enemies he had inevitably made 
in twenty-five years of masterful rule as viceroy and as 
Grand Secretary; he was, however, still left in his office 
and in possession of his titles, but he was admonished of 
his errors and depiived of his two highest decorations, 
the “yellow riding-jacket" which he had received for 
services in the Taiping rebellion, and the “ three-eyed 
peacock’s feather ” granted for the can^aigu against the 
Nienfeltt4] In the nation the feelings of the people 
were shown by-s. many hostile manifestations against 
foreigners at the ports; and at Peking the Chinese attitude 
was considered so threatening that the married members 
of the customs Inspectorate staff were replaced by un¬ 
married men, in.wise precaution against what the winter 
might bring about .[25] 

I 11, China now made a second attempt to obtm the 
intervention of the Western powers to secure peace on 
the basis “ that the independence of Korea should be 
gu^autced by the powers, and that Japan should receive 
an indemnity for the expense of the war.” On October 6th 
this proposal was submitted by the British Foreign Office 
to the American, French, German and Kussian govern* 
ments; the American government replied that “the 
president can not join England, Germany, Kussia and 
France in an intervention as requested”'; and, after it 
had been pointed out that “ the intervention contemplated 
would be limited to diplomatic action,” the proposi was 
dropped. [20} 

§ 12. After the occupation of Pingyang the Japanese 
forces advanced and, by September 30th, had cleared 
Korea as far as the Yalu. The crosong of that rivet was 

{24] Imp, 4tcro6 S«pt. 17th, 1894, ia Ur. D«oby to Mr. QreahAis. 
S«pt. 18th, 1894, U.S For. R«l.. 1894, App. i. p. 81. 

rSS] North'Chiaa'Honld, Oc£, lSth.‘l894. 

[29] Ur, QoMhM to Ur. QitHiftm, Oat. 6th; Ur. Oreeham to Ur. 
Qosehoo, Oct. I9th ; Mr, GoMhontoUr, GT«ahftm, Oot. 14tb, 1894 i 0‘.8. 
Tqt.IM.. 1894. App, i.p. 70. 
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^ected on October 2*th, and the Chinese trpops were 
forced back to KmUencheng. and thence two days^ter to 
Fenghw^g^eng, and« thence to Motienling. a mo?n1ai^ 

TP Japanese after a faWy 

obstinate defence. The two armies again met at HsQmen- 
^eng, ten miles south-east of Haicheng. on December 11th, 
^ Is^ng two days, the Chinese were again 
defeated. The invadmg force then took Haicheng fJLn- 
timc, on October 24th, a second. Japanese army under 

at Prtzewo, to the northeast of 
Port Arthur, scornfully disregarding the fortress and the 
Chinese fleet; on November flth it occupied Talienwaix 
(later, m succession, Dalny and Dairen), and completed 
the investment of Port Arthur. ^ 

I 18. The alarm felt at Peking was greater than ever 
An unprecedented event occurred in the summons to 
i'eKing of Mr. (G^eral) von Hanneken and Mr. Detring • 
the former had at least one audience with the emperor! 
and both were called to frequent conferences with the 
ministci'S of state,[37] and it is certain that by both the 
actual facts were bluntly decUred.[28) The empress 
dowager’s sixtieth birthday, Novemb« 7th (lOth day of 
the loth moon), for the celebration of which an imperial 
grant of ten million taels had been allocated* passed 
almost without notice [29]; and already, in October, 
Pnnee Kung had been meal led to his fotmer port, charge<l 
with the task of ‘‘piecing together the cup which the 
present ministers have smashed to the floor. ”[80) On 
November 8rd he appealed to the American government 
by virtue of the treaty of Tientsin (art, i), to solicit its good 
offices in intervening between China and Japan [ 81 }; 
and toe next day he summoned a conference of the American, 
British, German, French and Russian envoys to ask the 

[27] T«l,. Tuntaf^, 0<it. Korth-Chiaa Hecmld. Kov, Snd • Pakvwr 
«or«©«B., Nov. ibid , Nov. 16th, ISW, 
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joint mtervention of their governments; the proposal in 
each case was to take as the basis erf negotiation the 
independence of Korea and an indemnity to Japan. [82] 
^gland was willing, but would not again take the initia¬ 
tive ; Russia and France were willing; Germany con¬ 
sidered intervention useless at present. [88] Before receiv¬ 
ing this request the American government had inquired 
if its mtervention would be acceptable to both China and 
Japan [8*1; and after its receipt, its envoy at Peking was 
informed that, “ while the preddent pi'efers to act alone, 
he will not decline request to act jointly with other powers 
simply in determining,amount of indenmity if Japan’s 
consent is obtained. ”[85] The Japanese government 
declined all proposals for intervention—“ The imperial 
[Japanese] government have no wish to press their victories 
beyond the limits which will guarantee to them the just 
and reasonable tvits of the war; these limits cannot, 
however, be said to have been leached until China finds 
herself in a, position to approach Japan directly on the 
subject of peace-”[86] 

I 14. The Chinese fleet, after the battle of the Yalu, 
had proceeded without further molestation to Port Arthur, 
and went thence to Weihaiwei, taking no share in the 
defence of Port Arthur. Upon the occupation of Talicnwan, 
General Sung led a force of 6,(K'0 Chinese troops south from 
Motienling to harass the Japanese ; amving at Kinchow, 
he attacked the enemy on November 21st and -was defeated 
The defence of Port Arthur (Lushunkow) was directed t 
General Wei Ju-cheng, commandiDg the best-trair a 
division of China’s best army ; but the measures adc^tod 
by him were no more effective than the rest of the Chinese 
conduct of this campaign, and the flnai assault, delivered 
on November 2l8t, gave to the Japanese full possession of 
fortress, port and town. This victory was sullied by a 
massacre of many Chinese, the number of those killed aher 

[SS] BamsM 4th, 18S4, ibid,, p. 74. 

[93] T«L London, Nov. Sth. IQtk, in North-China Hemld, Nor. Sth, 
Iflth, 18£*4. ^ 

(341 Ur. OroahuB to Ur, Donbv and Ur. Xhin CTokrol, M.. Nor. 6tb. 
18*4. U.8 ?or. BoL. J8&4, App, i, p. 76. 

[36] Ur. Ore4h4»o to Ur. Denby. Nov. 8th. UM, ibid, p. 77. 

[38) KoM vorbnK Tok^o, Nov. I7th, io Mr, Dun to Ur, QraihncD. 
Nov. SStb, IS84, ibid. p. 79. 
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^ occupaUon being put by some as high as two thousand 
ibe massaore occurred, though its extent u dcmed: it 
IS expimned by the uncontroliable fury of the Japanese 
a5sa\ilting forces when -they came across the mutilated 
bodies and detached heads of their comrades who had been 
t^en prisoners, and by the general custom of Chinese 
solders m defeat of throwing off their'loose uniform coats 
and appearing in the ordinary undress garb, of the rustic 
3abourer.[87] It was undoubtedly true that “ a g^at 
many more Chinese have been killed than there was any 
real need for j but it is at least supposable that, 
in the neat of a contested assault and under the same 
provocation, the soldiery of most other nations mi^t 
have acted in the same way. 

§ 15. Meantime two independent attempts at negotia¬ 
tion had been initiated, which crossed and mterfe^ with 
each other. On November 17 th the Japanese government 
informed the American government that it “ requesU in 
the event of China desiring to approach Japan upon the 
subject of peace it shall be done through the iegaUon of 
the United States at Peking.” [89] The Amerit^ envoy 
at Peking thereupon telegraphed—“Yestetday [Novem¬ 
ber 2 ?nd] China nude throi^h me direct overtures to 
Japan for peace: basis, i^ependence Korea; war 
indemnity.” [40] A day or two b^ore this step was taken, 
and at lea^ five days before it was known in Peking, an 
imperial decree, in answer to a memorial from Li Hung- 
chang, directed the riocroy to despatch <Mr. G. Detring to, 
Japan to request a suspension of hostilities and to ask on 
what eonditions Japan would consent to make peace.[41] 
Mr. Detring arrived at ICobe on NovemW 2 dth and was 
informed that, ” as he was not properly Credited by the 

[37] Kf. JuMS CreelAMa, t«]. Dm. llth, to K»w 7cdc 

World; Ksgoo, “ L« Qweth Sino-Jopooeue,” pp. 80. S3 ■»q.j “t^*****- 
Uoabr^^ountMnUuioMr.DuiitoMr. tOth: U*ui. U. J. 

O'Briac fU.S, milit&r; ottachS} to Ur. Dm. Dm S8th. ] BM, a Ur. Dvs 
to Ur. QmhAm. Jbo. Ytb, UBS: Tor. BaL, 1384, App, i. PP. S3. 88. 

[38] li«u«. O’BriBn’i wordA, Dm 3rd. ia l£r. Dua to Ur. OnsbuD, 
Deo. iWi. IBM, obi np, 

[SB] Ur. Dua to Ur. Oreehom. Kor. ITib : Ur. Gra4t*a to Ur. Umabj. 
UoT. leth ; AAine to Ur. Tipa ^4, Nor, TOth, 1884 : [Udv p. 80. 

{401 Ur. Denby to Kr^ GreehAoi, Uov. 1884. tbicL.h St. 

[41J Li Hupa<ihAii8 to Corns Ito. Uoe. idu, 288L id Br. DoiAw to 
Ur.Otodum, J*a. i4tlv 1883, ib>d, p. flS ; Kbrtb43iteaS«al^Uor. IMk, 
Dm. 7th.38lh, 18M. 
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goverrmwnt of China, he could not be received or recognised 
in any 'way.'*l42] Mr. Detring was, in fact and in form, 
on envoy commissioned by Li HuDg*chang and “ was not 
clothed with* the power of a plenipotentiary.”[4$] In 
any case, immediately on reporting hU arrival at Kobe, 
Mr. Detring was recalled by a telegram from Prince Kung, 
who was then (November 2eth) basing his hopes on the 
American intervention.[44l But this too fell through 
owing to the doubts suggested to the Japanese by the 
informality of Mr. Detring’s mission. 

§ 19. The Chinese court manifested its,alarm at the 
fall of Port Arthur in other ways as well. On December 22nd 
an imperial decree allowed tiiree of the-generals to retrieve 
their conduct; they were deprived of rank and titles, and 
permitted to remain with the ainiy, but “ if they show 
cowardice in the future Sungkiug [tlie general commanding] 
is ordered ... to behead these three men at once in 
accordance with martial law."[45] -A decree of Decem¬ 
ber 26th rejected the application of Fuyu, the civil governor 
designate of Mulcden, to resign ; and another of tiie same 
date traniJerted the supreme command from Li Hung- 
chang to Liu Kun-yi, then viceroy at Nanking. [46] The 
latter evaded compliance with this order, and on 
February l&th Wang Wen-shao assumed the office of 
viceroy at Tientsin, A decree of December 27th ordered 
that Admiral Ting Ju-chang, the Taofri Kung Chao-yu [iri 
civil command at Port Arthur], and General Wei Ju-chang 
[in military command there] be sent for trial; the first 
was not brought to trial, General Wei was cashiered, and 
the Taotti Kung was condemned to decapitation, but the 
execution of his sentence was defended.[47] The generaPs 
brother, Wei Ju-kwei, who commanded a division of the 
Peiyang army and had been in the battle of Pingyang, 
was decapitated on January 17th, 1895.[48] In short 
the court and the administration wei*e tent by the 

[42] Ur, Ehm to Ur, «3iMhwQ. Doe. 7t^. I$S4. V.6. Tor, R«).. 1394. 

Am, i. p, as. 

[iSj Hr Denbr to Ur Jsa. Htb; 1996. ubt «up. 

[ 44 ] KoRh-ChutABwAU. IMo. 23th. 1394. 

(46) Ibtd. 

(40) Tbll, Jui. 4th, ISeS. 

U7\ IWd. Jao. 4th. Feb. ?2nd. 1896. 

(491 hTr. Decby v> Mr. GreabAm. Jail. 13th, 1396. U.S. For. Be).. 1894, 
App. i,p. 96. 
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Struggle between the supporters and the enemltt of Li 
the latter having at this time the uppeN 

I 17. The Japanese continued their military progress 
lengchowfu m Shantung was bombarded by ships, of war 
again on the 19th. and again on the 
i otn.iao ] 1 his apparently eocentric movement was carried 
out with complete disregard of the Chinese fleet, which had 
l^en ^ut m Weihaiwei by a belt of contact mines, laid by 
the Chmese for the protection of the port; and it was, 
presumably, designed to distract aitention ^m another 
movement a hundred miles further east, On January 20th 
a force of 20,000 Japanese troops, with 10,000 transput 
coolies, under Marshal Kuroda, landed at Yungcheng Bay 
on the south side of the Shantung North-east Promontcey, 
about thirty miles east of Weihaiwei. After taking th© 
city of Yungcheng, they advanced, to the siege of the 
fortress, where, under the shelter of ita guna lay the 
Chmese fleet. The government had decided that this fleet 
should not go out and Ita ammunition had not 

been suitably replenished and the experience of the Yalu 
battle had indicated the hopelessness of miother attempt 
against the better organised Japanese. The hope lay in 
the success of the peaoe {sopoeids now being ma^ and the 
possibility that thereby China might be al&wed to retain 
what remained of her fleet \ but in this hope the Chmese 
were disappointed. The forts lining the south diore of 
the harbour were attacked on January gflth. The resist" 
ance by the Chinese soldiers, who were disheartened and 
short of pay, was negligible. That these mainland forts 
would fall an easy prey to the Japanese was known to 
Admiral Ting, and arrangements were made by maaus of 
parties of naval men to blow up the magaaines and destroy 
the guns as soon as possession by the Japanese was im¬ 
minent. These arrangements were successful aa &r 
as they went, but spare parts broi^t by the Japanese 
from Port Arthur soon put some of the guns m ordtt attd 
they commenced a bombardmezrt of Uie Island of livkung^ 
tao by these guns, aa well as by the Japanese fleet. 
Chinese vessel was snnk by gunfire and several others, 

Ml Vottb-WOB JteL. Mia itU. 
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mcludiog the flagship, the Ting^eh^ by torpedo boats 
which managed get inside the defences. Surrender 
was inevitable. Admiral Ting Ju*ohang handed over 
eomzoand of the fleet to his second in command, Liu 
Pu*chin, and committed suicide; the latter transferred 
the coromand to the third, and also committed suicide*) 
on Liukungtao, the general commanding, the forts, Chang 
Ta*8au, and his second, General Tai, also eormaitted 
suicide; in thU way they redeemed their reputation 
from that of poltroon to that of hero,[51] and saved 
themselves from decapitation and their families from 
death and conflscation. of their estates.[52] What was 
left of the fortress suirendered on February lith, to« 
gether with one iron-clad and four cruisers. One iron¬ 
clad and four cruisers had been sunk in the torpedo-boat 
attack .[55] 

I 18. Before the beginnins advance on Weihaiwei 
China launched another peace mission, to make good the 
failure of the Detrlng mission of inquiry and of the A merican 
intervention. An imperial edict of December dlst ap¬ 
pointed Chang Yin-hwan and Shao Yu-lien joint am¬ 
bassadors to inquire what terms Japan will demand to 
bring the present war to an end.” The former was at one 
time envoy to America, Spain and Peru, and was now 
senior vice-president of the Ministry of Kevenue; the 
latter had once been chargd d’affaires at St. Fetersbu^, 
and on the outbreak of the war was governor of Formosa. 
In this capacity the latter was charged with the defence 
pf the island, having under bis command upwards of 
50,000 troops; and, to incite his troops to action, he 
issued a proelaxsation oflerlng a money reward for the 
destruction of enemy ships and for the heads of enemy 
oflicers and B0ldier8.[54] A gentleman and a learned 

rsil <3f. CoolUoS." «h«p. s. i 98. 

fSS] Tba C1i>ne— 8bMuh*l) and oth«n aUiuUy mdnMin 

UMir of (h* nowf of Adulr*) Ting** •ujtondw «o tho JspsaeM. 

dodortne UiAt it’ is inpoortblii tbot b« vouJd dik &• KVm of *e maay 
DMplo twnau'e to U* owB family adC the UmiBM of the ofiMrt under 
him, who w^d bo ouroly put to death in that eaoo . , . but oTon tbo 
Chinooe eoroRUDene . . . would not dot* to cony into effect tbo eriml 
law .of tho oooctry."—Kortb-CUn* Horald, Fob. ISth, ISM, 

(SS) Nortb-OhinoBorald. Fob. Stb. IStb. 2M, Uorah IStb, Stud. ISSS. 
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sept, Stb, ISH U.fl. For. Bel.. 1094. App. i. p. 57.. 
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scholar, with & quiet and courteous ntariDer, be but followed 
the idmemotial custom of China in entering on a war [55]; 
h6 could see nothing wrong in his action, but it was an 
anachronisni, and it was condexoned’by the ^tire Western 
world. To include him in the peace mission was a stupid 
blunder of the Chinese administration, and it was fully 
expected that Japan would refuse to receive it on that 
ground [5d ]; but Japan was out for bigger game and did 
not stand oh a technicality. The Japanese desire was 
that China should, before the whole world, own herself 
defeated, and should give her representative the fullest 
powers to sue for. peace. 

I 19. The two Chinese envoys were conscious that they 
had no genuine Chinese backing, and that their reception 
in Japan was likely to be cool. They loitered on their 
way, under various pretexts, and arrived at Kobe on 
January 80th, being rhet there by Mr. J. W. Fostcr.[57) 
On the nomination of the mission he had been invited to 
join it, the invitation stating that “ the emperoc desires 
that you should meet the missipn in Japan and aid it by 
youj wise counsel " [58] ; he acted as lega^ and diplomatic 
adviser to this mission and to that which succeeded it*; 
and his acting io that capacity was, ia was publicly stated 
by Count Mutsu, to the entire satisfaction cd the Japanese 
ministers.[59] He was not hopeful of any success; he 
wrote—" The Japanese are greatly elated over their suc¬ 
cesses and feel very keenly the contemptuous treatment 
which China has extended to them in the past, and are 
inclined to humiliate her as much as possible.”[«0] He 
also informed the Chinese envoys that their credentials 
were not in the form usual among nations, and that, if 
they were disposed to be critical, the Japanese might deny 
Cf, " Cottfliot.” chap. x. | 7 ; eSsp. *vl, || IS, 18 » BubnaWoo.'' 

**^ft?j'NiScWPA H*r*ld. Jaa. lllh. 1SU>< F«b. I Wi, ISM. 

t«7l John WsUon bom 1898. tom to tJ»« ot «o1m^ 

in Amariesn civU w«. 1878-8C. U.S. «Dvoy W 

Maxieo. Buitfa and BpaiB; I8«3, TOl ot t/i« U.B, la Banug Bja arbi» 
Hem- 1888 oferaber « U.B.*AAgt©-C»HAdlaa ownraladon ; 1908, •ganSoT 
th« T7.8. la AlAJkM) Boundary thbunal ? in 1894-88 Bocwtnry « 
at«t« in Froad«oi oaUcM. __ , ^ ... 

[681 C©i ro«t«r wee* *<1 this tekgrem in WBehin^n ee I>a *3rt, 
]S84.>Xr, W. ToAWr. '* Diplomatic U. p. 108. 

[so] 22ad. 18M, ibid.,.p. 112. 
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their full power to iiegotiate.[61] The credentiaJ^ ostensibly 
appointed the tw6 to be Our Plenipotentiaries to meet 
and negotiate with the Plenipotentiaries appointed by 
Japan ” ; but with this was coupled an instruction that 
“ You shall, however, telegraph to the Tsungli Yamen 
and obtain instructions by which you will abide.” [62] 
The Japanese were very much disposed to he critical, and, 
at the meeting between the two parlies on February 2Dd, 
the Chinese envoys were informed that the insufficiency 
of their powers showed that ” it may be taken fo;' granted 
that the Chinese court is not yet sincere in its wish for 
peace ” ; they were further informed that “ if China wishes 
for peace in good faith and sincerity, and invests her envoys 
with genuine full powers, and sends one whose official 
rank and high esteem by the public is a sufficient guarantee 
for the enforcement of the treaty, Japan will not refuse to 
treat with him. ”[68] A proposal by the Chinese envoys, 
made the next day, to reopen negotiations was summarily 
rejected-[64] 

§ so. The rejection of this plea for peace gave the 
Japanese time to consolidate their position in Manchuria, 
and to make further progress there. From their central 
post at Kaicheng they seized Kaichow on January 10th. 
The Chinese unde^ General Sung Wa-sui then advanced 
on Haicheng, but were repulsed on February 16th, and 
driven back on Yingkow, the port of Newchwang. On 
Karch 4th the Japanese occupied Liaoyang, the city of 
Newchwang oi^ the 5th, the port of Yingkow on the 6th, 
and Tienchwangtai on the 0th ; the Chinese forces were 
driven back one after the other, and there was now noth¬ 
ing hetweta the Japanese and Shanbaikwan. This pass 
between the mountains and the sea was the last' barrier 
between Manchuria and Chihli, and, this stronghold once 
in Japanese hands, there was nothing to oppose their 
march 6n Tientrin and Peking. 

§ 21. On February 15th ail the titles and honours 
of which he had been deprived were restored to li Hung* 

fan To hi* Kite. Jaq. 22(Id, 1 $», ibid.,p. IH. 

{631 North'ChlnA E0rald, F«b. 22nd, ISSfi. 

[ejj Count Ito*s addnu 6o ChinMe MiToya, iUd. ; Ur. Duo to Mb. 
QrMhaiD, P«b. Idth, 134$. U.8. for, R«l,, J844, App. 1 , p, 99. 

[64] fonor. op. ait., ii, p. 116, 
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change and he was appointed ambeaeador extraordinary 
to negotiate peace with Japan; his Ticeroya^ty and his 
post of imperial High Commissioner of the Peiyang he 
handed over, on the l$th, to Wang Wen*shao.[86j Warned 
by the previous experience, the ambassador telegraphed 
the text of his credentials to Tokyo through the A^eriean 
legations, and. on March 4th, the Chinese government 
was notified that their form was acceptable, [dd] Japan 
was now satisfied. China sued for peace by the person 
of her greatest statesman, who had for many years con* 
trolled her foreign policy and negotiated her treaties, and 
who Had sufficient backing at court and in the empire to 
carry into effect what he might undertake. He left Peking 
on March 8th and Taku on the 15th,[67] accompanied by 
Mr. Poster, Li Ching-fang (the viceroy’s son, known in 
England aa Lord Li, as being the .son of an earl), Lo Feng* 
loh, Wu Ting-fang, and a suite of 185 persons; of the three 
Chinese named the first was later appointed associate 
ambassador, and all three were in a few years represent 
their country as envoys abroad. The mission arrived at 
Shimonoseki on March 18tb. The pleniTOtentiaxies for 
Japan were Count Ito Hirobumi, who had s^ed the 
convention of Tientsin in 1885^ [68] now Minister ^^esident, 
and Count Mutsu Munemltsu, now Ministar for Foreign 
Affairs. 

$ 88. The first rfieeting was held on March 20 th, when 
the credentials were exchanged and accepted on both 
sides; the Chinese plenipotentiary then asked for a 
complete suspension of hostilities. At the meeting of 
March 21$t the Japanese screed to an armistice, on condi¬ 
tion that Shanhaikwani Taku and Tientsin were sur¬ 
rendered to them, together with the railway connecting 
the three. As this would place Peking at the mercy of *be 
Japanese forces, it was at once rejected. Count Ito then 
dedared that, in that case, hostilities would be pushed 

[96] T«l. Peking, F»b. 16th. 18th. In North Ctaia* Hmld. Peb. SStid, 
1895. 

ras} IbicL, Uar«h Stb. 1890. 
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and an armistice would not again be taken into considera¬ 
tion. The Chinese envoy then asked for an adjournment 
for three days to allow him to receive instructions from 
Peking, The third conference was held on March 24th. 
The Chinese envoy, under instructions, abandoned his 
proposal for an ayraistice and asked for a statement of the 
Conditions of peace; these were promised for the next day. 
Count Ito incidentally mentioned that a Japanese expedi¬ 
tion WAS then on its way to attack Formosa.(69] 

§ 23. On the return of the Chinese ambassador from 
this conference he was fired on by a Japanese patriotic 
enthusiast, the bullet esterlog the cheek an inch below 
the left eye and remaining there inaccessible. Li himself 
was unmoved and walked quietly from his chair to his 
room; but he was filled with rage and dispose to charge 
the Japanese government with responsibility for the act; 
the staff of the mission was in great apprehension of further 
attacks; and the Chinese people, with their memories of 
the £otzisA»n| and the Port AAhur massacre, were worked 
into fwy. Western nations joined in reprobating the 
crime, which barely escaped being an international 
catastrophe.”[TO] Japan was. dismayed.[71) The war 
party in Japan was strong, [7S] reluctant to make peace 
except^ with important cessions ; now, as the Minister of 
War declared, the scoundrel has undone the great 
achievements of the natiQn.”[78] The Japanese emperor 
sent an impeHal rescript expressing his most profound 
grief and regret [74]; the empress showered attentions 
on the ambassador; and expressions of sympathy came 
from all classes of Japanese society. In fact this dastardly 
attempt benefited China more than a victory in the field. 

§ 24. The ambassador continued to conduct the nego¬ 
tiations from his sick-room, to which he was conned for 
seventeen days, Li Chlng-fang being now included in the 

rSOl Pott«r, op. cit.;ii.p. ISO. 

170] lUcL, p. 131. 

[71] '* Cet Ationut Stalt tic iv^erDsne »xu4RMsoat fucMU. Laa 
regretA loS pluA AyapAthit^uM qua )a nAtion AotUre . . . t4m<HSiiSrAat 
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commission, The first result ol‘ tlte Rs*auh was the 
volunUry offer by JapAmbf an unconditional armistice 
for Manchuria, Chihli and Shantung for t'wenty*one days; 
a convention to this effect was signed on March 80th, 
and a renewal for twenty-one days on April \7th,[75] A 
second result was a considerable mitigation in the severity 
of the conditions imposed; the area of the cession of 
territory in Manchuria was reduced, the indemnity was 
diminished by a third, claims for exceptional privileges In 
the interior of China were abandoned, and the Japanese 
waived 'their demand to occupy Mukden, the home of the 
dynasty, as a material guarantee.[76} After three weeks 
of uegrtiation by notes, the treaty of Sbimoncseki [77] 
was signed, on April 17th, in Japanese, Chinese and 
£nghsh, embodying terms which, after all the mitigations, 
were sufficiently severe even for the helpless condition to 
which China was reduced. [78] 

§ ft6. By the treaty China was required to “ recognise 
definitely the full and complete independence and autonomy 
of Korea [79]; and to “ cede to Japan in perpetuity and 
full sovereignty,” (a) that part of Manchuria lying east of 
the river Liao (Liaotung) and south of a line from the 
i unction of the rivers Anping and Yalu, by Fenghwang- 
heng and Haicheng, to Yingkow, (A) Formosa, and (o) 
xht Pescadores gpoup.(80j In addition China was to pay 
an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels [81]; and the Japanese 
occupation of Weihaiwei was to continue until the indemnity 
was paid, and until a treaty of commerce was signed and 
ratified-(82] A satisfactory treaty of commerce was to 
be negotiated forthwith, and meantime ftmr cities were to 
be added to the list of treaty ports—Sbasi and Chungking 
on the Yangtze, and Soochow and Hangchow oj\ the Grand 
Canal—and the direct waterways leading to them were to 
be open to traffic, [88] The subsi^ry treaty of corn- 
merce [84] was signed at Peking on July 21 st, 1806; it 
rrfl TiV4U«a n, pp, i«7, liso. 

[76 ?otwr, fiiv.. ii. p. 13S. 
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embodied all that had been grai\ted to any of the Western 
powers, mciuding extraterritorial jurisdi^on over Japanese 
subjecta in China and the niost*:^voured nation clause. 
On one point it was in advance of other treaties, in con* 
cedii^ [65j specifically the right “ to carry on trade, 
industries and manufactures ” at any of the treaty ports, a 
right previously rejected by the Cbinese.[86] This treaty 
also was signed in Chinese, Japanese and English; and 
it was provided [87] that, “ in case of any divergence in 
the interpretation between the Chinese and Japanese text 
of the treaty, the difference shall be settled by reference 
to the English texfc.”[88] 

5 26. Id point of time the first provision of the treaty 
of ShimonoseM to be carried out was the recognition of 
the*iadependence of Korea. The American representative 
at Seoul, in bis correspondence with the Japanese autbori* 
ties,reused to recognise that Korean iiKlepcndenee dated 
from June 6th, 1895,” His attitude was approved—‘ The 
position assumed by this government toward Korea 
since contracting a treaty with it in 1882 has in no wise 
been affected by recent events ; Koreans treaty independ¬ 
ence iiince then ha» been for us an established and accepted 
fact.”[89] This philosophical attitude was corrected by 
a later decision, more in accord with stern fact. In 
October a revolt upset the government of Korea, with the 
usual aoeompeniment of many murders, including that of 
the queen, and the muiderers assumed the administration, 
with Japanese approval and support j and the British, 
Russian, French, Gennan and American representatives 
took steps to intervene. [00] The American govemiaent 
promptly informed its representative that “ intervention 
in political concerns of Korea is not among your functions,” 


a Art,iv. 
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and he received a severe rebuke for having “ comnleteiv 
Ignored the Japanese minister.”[81] ^ 

§ S7. Th^ treaty gave Liaotung to Japan; but as 
early as Apfd loth Russia and Prance had begun to concert 
before the ratifications were exchanged 
^t Ch^o, on May 8tb), the Japanese government received 
from Russia, France and Germany a joint note, ” recom¬ 
mending " that the territory be restored to China. Mr. 
Foster declares that he first heard of the demand during 
Ms stay in Peking, April 24th to May 2nd, and that ‘'Li 
Hung-chang waited anxiously for some indication from 
Russia, but none was received by him till we reached 
ll^tsin on our retum.”[93] This disposes of the possi¬ 
bility of any direct assurance having been given; but, 
none the less, the viceroy must have had a reasonable 
expectation that the action would be taken. It was 
thought Worthy of record that, before leaving Poking, 
Li Hung-chang had made a special visit to the Russian 
and French legations [98] • the Russian Mediterranean 
squadron was ordered to the Pacific in March [94]-; in the 
conferences at Shimonoseki tlie Chinese ambassador 
argued against the cession of Formosa, but did not consider 
it urgent that he should refer to Liaotung [95]; on the 
exdiange erf ratifications at Chefoo on May 8th, there were 
present ships-of-war of many nations, including a Russian 
fleet of seventeen war-ships and several'torpedo-boats .[96] 
The dem^d for letrocession was no surprise to the Japanese. 
Annexation at that tiirfe of Chinese territory on the main¬ 
land was contrary to the better judgment of both Count 
Ito and Count Mutsu, but they were forced to demand it 
by the attitude of the military.[97] it was impossible to 
resist the recommendation of the Uiree powers and Japan 
yielded, signing an a^eement at Peking on November 8th 
by whicli she received in exchange an increase in the in¬ 
demnity to 280,000,000 taels. [98] 

[91] Ur. OW to Ur. Sill, Nov. lltb, SOtb.Slst, 1895, Jan. lOtL, 1899, 
>bid.,^ 978. 

[99) J. W. Toabtt, " Diplomstio Uemotn,” u, pp. 150,15$, 
NoTtb-Chla* Horald, Uftreb 22iid, 1895. 

Tb]. l/cadoa, Ksroh 19A. ibid. 

PoMor, op. ait., ii, pp. 180. Ul. 

Ibid., p. 151. 
an IbM.. pi 168. 

1991 T«xt la RookbiU, *' Tnatm, ote.. 1 894^1p. S6. 
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§ 28. For Formosa the treaty was the beginning of 
events, and not the end. .The expedition, of which Count 
Ito informed Li Hung^chang, aivived off the Pescadores on 
March 20th; on the 28rd ^e fleet silenced the principal 
forts ; and within the next three days the ti'oops overcame 
such opposition as tv*as oficred, and obtained entire posses' 
sion of the islands and of the port of Makung, oonstituting 
the keys of Formosa. In Formosa there was much alarm, 
intensified by the news that southern waters were not 
included in the armbtlce of March 80th; and the alarm 
was increased when, on April 20th, it became knowii that 
the cession of Formosa was one of the conditions of peace. 
On April 22nd the excitement culminated in an attack 
on the governor, Tang Chiog*sung, in his own yamen at 
Taipehfu. The disorder, continued and anarchy was im¬ 
minent, and, to protect foreign lives and interests, guards 
were sent to TVatutia [99}^twenty-ftve German sailors 
and thirty British marmcs'-^and a British and a German 
gunboat at Tamsui, and a British gunboat at Takow in 
south Formosa. Covered by this small force, confidence 
was temporarily restored and trade was carried on in such 
seemity that, up to June 8th, from Tamsui the sliipments 
of tea amount^ to 51,800 piculs, and of camphor to 
10,000 piculs, while from aoutJi Formosa 680,000 piculs of 
sugar were exported, with commotion and disturbance 
seething aU around at both ends of the island.[100] 

I 29. As soon as the terms of the treaty were Imown, 
the governor and a “ deputation of the gentry of Formosa ” 
offered, on April 20tli, a protectorate of the island to 
England, the basis of the offer being that China should 
retain iht sovereignty and the land-tax, while England 
should have sole control over the administi'ation, the cost 
of which should be borne by dues and duties.[101] This 
having been rejected, the same offci* wsa, on May 20tli, 
made to France, and rejected by her.[102] During this 
time the dissatisfaction in Formosa continued; and, 

IM] Cf. ** SubauBsioc," ohap. si, 114. 

[ICO] ThB BlAtwaanta regoraiog wnst iPMit m in T&moaa sr» bMed «n 
thB skJthor'a own reooUeoUoa, u m ww ia cIom touch mth the governor ■, 
but nppertad ia all own bv reference t« J. W, J^avideoa, " 1%e lelsod 
of Formoee *'; H, B. Motes, " Report on the Trade of Temeui. 169£ ; 
W. F, Spinney. " Report on the Trade of Toinen, 180S.’ ’ 

riOl) H, B. Moreeto SitR. Hart, Tomrai. April SSrd, 18M. 

(lOsj SeiM to UDe, Mo/ lOtb, 24Ui. 1$9S. 
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under the direct inspiration of the wm party in China, on 
May 24th the independence of the republic of Formosa 
was declared .[10 8] The Chinese functionaries of the 
official hierarchy at once left, being replaced by ottra, 
more devoted patriots—all except the governor, Tat^ 
Ching-sung, who-was informed that neither he, nor any 
munitions of war, nor any treasure, would be allowed to 
leave; and “so pressing were the solicitations of the 
people,” as he declared, that he accepted the office of 
president of the new republic. At the same time a parlia* 
ment was summoned, the members having been lUready 
elected by the gentry, and jecei\dng an honorarium of 
50 cents (one shilling) a day. 

§ 80. The inspiration leading to this step was not in 
the ^and itself. The people disliked their cession to Japan 
and resented their abandonment by China; but their 
discontent, while it might easily be manifested by riots, 
would never take the form of organised rebellion. Of 
troops garrisoning Formosa there were at least 50,000, and 
the number was put by some as high as 80,000. Of these 
about thrce*fifths were in north-Formosa under the direct 
command of the governor, and two-ftfths in south-Formosa 
under the “ BlaA Flag ” leader, Liu Yung-fu,[l04j who 
had brought his division to the island early in the wv. 
These troops were all of the cooUe-atmy type, good material, 
as had been, shown by Ward and Gordon j but they were 
untrained and undisciplined, they had no officers capable 
of leadership, and they were armed with a miscellaneous 
lot of second-hand Hausers. Winchesters and Lee^Hetford 
rifles, '450’s firing blade powder, while the Japanese had 
their improved Murata *815 rifle with smokeless powder. 
The Chinese troops were not conscious of their own defi¬ 
ciencies. but the heart of the movement was not in tbetn 
either. [10 6] The new departure was engineered from 

Ths Mthor bM in hii powxaioa oalp •urviving not h »oUo 

of tbo npublie—asun, a tign or ragnMftBt, ^ long nod vor? 

Aggr«uiv« t«iL This flas. of bhn lUk. about dgbt by Mp feet. 
b? the preadasi iBeuuotiorvs that it«M to be m«ed <n*er thaaoiMcA 

hou»e at Tanuui. The Cblwne dag eoatimied. bewevar. to ba town 
Utere onUl it dkplaoed by the Japaaeae od Jua Stb. 

^04} or. SubmMoo.” sbep. cvu. | iO. 

tlOSi Is eavaial oaitainfaaHimMeodart^lerTwea oedaradiaaacA 
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CiunA, And was the laBt despaiii&g ^ort of the war party 
to defeat the steps taken to secure peace. was the 

ooutse which had been regularly adopted at the end of 
every unsuccessful war [106]; and for a month, irom 
April 20th to May 2eth, the wires burned with telegrams 
on subject exchanged' between Formosa and the 
mainland,' among the senders being such prosdnent leaders 
of the Cldnese state as Chang Chih'tung [107] and others 
of bis party. [106] 

I 81. Li Hung-chang Was held responsible for the 

[106] Cl 0»£iet,’' ohsp. r, ff IS/19. SIohep. xil, f U; chap, xvi, 
t S4: e^p. zxv, ( 12 } chap, 114. 

la fact penaHap ‘«aa jutt a* ceriooi aa serious could be : Ipr 1 
had' had a Yaicea rittlog over, Japaa’s offer of peaee a long one-^the 
Djsbt balore and 1 was waiting for oiT cart to take me back to anochet 
eqohUy diamsd iastival iridls I wrote. '^The arinistiee-^good ior the north 
but act {or the south—will crpire thie dey fortnight aad if wc have not 
swallowed the Japaaaee bohu that time military operatio&s wdl re*begin 
the next Say and that will mean the Japanese here and the Ehnperor—and 
perhaps drnaaty-^od bioire where, bj the end of Hay. Meaatiiae J 
expeoathis week will find Ubrse and Sf^uey »m «srr«n»w. for the'Japs took 
tbc PeecsdoiBS a fortnight ^o> imd ought now to have th«r preparations 
matured and be ready &ir an advanoe. China's collapee has been terrible. 

the conucal and tragioal have dovetailed all uong the frontier of 
Undent in ihe most heartbreaking. sde>bunting fashion. Even to-day 
those who can, try to make thrir own game out of any sycee issued for 
expenditure and the heart of the country Imowa nothing ^ the war. aad 
vih not ^iake allowances for defeat: 'thus the eovemment will have its 
o^n in getting the people at large to believe in eacrificee made 

lor and mtemal trouble may appear just as the external war ends. 
But in* feet, although it U only at a minute Hpop along the fringe of 
big ecEmue that the Chineae have received thnehlng a?W thrashing, it is 
the sbw of the egg that is cracked, and—it to xno a bad case of 

Bumpty Dunpty, The ooDdlticDt, w ere tonible, and Uiose wily Japanese 
bare played their earda>-ev«n in framing oondiUona>-wiUi such a mirture 
of civilia^ gmoe Arietlo alynesi that all the world wiU he on thwr sda 
and ap;^ud. and all China will wince from north to aouth and for a whole 
cycle I *T am trying to get rid, of an innocent impoaribiUty which might any 
('ay become a breech oi traatry and anew eosuit MM, and also of apoiind of 
flesh plus bleed stipulation which would ho hard to stagger under, as well 
as to ronad off a few comers to a shape that will be easier i but I find the 
other* party ie too clever and knows both what it wants, had how to get it. 
too wdl, to allow me to hope for suocesa, Japan wants to Is^ the Bast 
in'wsr. in oommeree, and In xnanufaoturM, an^ next century will be a hard 
one for the West t Evaiytbing that China should have yielded gracefully 
to* others when asked for will now have to be yielded to Japan’s hectoring : 
Japan wUT Chan poas and say to all creation—’ Thai's the way to do H. you 
see, and it's I that did it I ’ -R. Hart to B. B. I>rew, April 7th, 189fi. 

[1071 Cf, ” Scbiniwaon," chap, xviii, | g. 

[106] Boring the period spsnC ia CZdna by the author. 1374-1M7, 
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disa$trous war; he was directly responsible for the fonna- 
tion of Chilians only “ trained force,’ the army of the 
Peiyang, and his supporters filled the posts of comm^id 
in that army and in the supply departments. When other 
diplomatic measures failed, be was the ambassador who 
signed the distasteful treaty, accepting the terms Imposed 
by the Actors; and to him it fell [109] to bring the court 
and administration to consent to ratihcatiou, which was 
opposed by the Chinese war party and by the envoys of 
Russia, France and Germany. [110] The war party now 
scored a point in securing the appoiotmeut of the viceroy^s 
son and associate in the embassy, Li Ching-fang, as com¬ 
missioner to carry out the cession of Formosa. All 
attempts by both to evade the dangerous honour were 
unavailing [111]; and the commissioner proceeded to 
Formosa,* accompanied by Mr. Foster. Ou^de the port 
of Tanuui his steamer was hoarded by a messenger,[lid] 
who explained the situation in the island, and, on behalf of 
the president,’* gave warning that Formosa held the two 
Lis primarily responsible for the cession. The commis¬ 
sioner then proceeded to Kelung, and there, on June 2nd, 
on board the Japanese flagship, formally transferred the 
island to the Japanese authorities. 

I 32. The republic was proclaimed on May 24th, but 
within the week its death knell was struck. Cta May 29th 
a Japanese force was landed twenty miles south-east of 
Kelung; for a few days their progress was resisted, but on 
June drd they took possession of Kelung and. its forts, 
which they found <)uite uninjured and abandoned without 
a shot by the garrison holding them under the Tiger flag. 
The Chinese troops in north Formosa ceased ftsixa that 
time to be an organised force ; deserted by their oflicers, 
they spread over the country plundering for their sub¬ 
sistence ; and in a few days many thousands of tb'*m 
followed the common practice of abandoning amis and 


1 1091 J. W. Voctw, '* DiplomAtdo 
1 


u. p. 149. 
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uniforms, an<l posing as inoffensive peasantr^^f being then 
plundered in their turn by the people of the country-side: 
The fabric of governinent dissolved, and, by noon of 
June 4tb, not one of the new functionaries of the new 
republic was to be found at his post ; and anarchy reigned 
supreme. The capital, Taipebfu, was given up to arson 
and plunder, and the arsenal and all government establish¬ 
ments were thoroughly looted; and this safety-valve did 
much to save Twatutia, which, with its score of foreign 
merchants and its thirty thousand Chinese inhabitants, 
was moreover protected by the lialf-hundrcd British and 
German marines landed for that purpose. • The port ol 
Tamsui was meantime protected by one British and one 
German gunboat i around it for two or three days swarmed 
ten thousand or more disorganised soldiery, constantly 
ibing promiscuous rifle shots, but animated by no special 
evil intent, and only bene on getting away. 

H § 8$. The Japanese forces entered Taipeh on June 7th. 
welromed by the people as deliverers; and they took 
possession of Tamsui and its forts on June 9tb. Within 
the next three weeks the fragments of the Chinese army 
of north Formosa were either rounded up and contemptu¬ 
ously shipped off to the mainland, or were herded towards 
mid Pormosa, to be dealt with at leisure. South Formosa 
was still held by Liu Yung-fu and the ^troops under his 
command. The heavy surf raised there by the prevail¬ 
ing south-west monsoon delayed operations; but on 
October 12th the Japanese fleet appeared off Anping. 
After some attempted negotiations Liu Yung-fu abandoned 
his troops and fled; neither before nor after his flight was 
there any resistance, and Tainatifu was occupied by the 
Japanese forces on October 21st. During tbi» discredit¬ 
able attempt to upset the treaty of Sliimonoseki the 
Chinese losses are unknown ; the Japanese lost 164 killed 
and 515 wounded in battle, and 4043 died and 26,994 
incapacitated from disease, chiefly malarial fever [IIS]; 
but Japan was satisfied, having now possession of Formosa. 

§ 84. In June 1895 all national foreign loans contracted 
previously to the outbreak of tlie war had been paid off, 
except a small remnant of about £ 600,000 ,* and for the 
purposes of thU war, China had .borrowed £6,750,000 

£113] DftvidMA, *' Tb« Iil^od of FormoM,” p. 364. 
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thro^ugh foreign h&nks [114]; the sole restraint on the 
hoxTowing power of the empire was therefore an indebted 
ness of £t, 000,000 secured on the customs, with an interest 
charge of £420,000 a year. The customs revenue for 1804 
was Tls. 22,523,605, equivalent at average exchaz^e 
for that year to £8,601,481. When it became nec&sary 
to provide for the indemnity payable to Japan, about 
£'^.000,000, the Chinese administration turned ,by a 
natural instinct to their trusted adviser, Sir R. Eart[ll8] 
But the other Western powers feared that borrowing in the 
open money market would result in England's '' getting 
a dangerous hold on China’s hnancee ** [118] i and, of the 
intervening powers, the two which had taken the initiative, 
Russia and France, saw no reason why they should lose 
any part of the diplomatic inhuence which that interveO' 
tioh had given therfL[117] It was at first proposed that 
Russia should lend to China one hundred taels 

(£18,500,000) at 5 per cent., to be followed by a ftimilar 
loan a year later. [ 118 ] The financial magnates in Paris 
objected to a loan made solely by Russia, which would 
provoke the opposition of other financial centres [118]; 
and, after negotiations through the Chinese legation at 
Paris, an agreement was signed on June 24th (July 8th, 
N .S.) between the Russian hfiofstry of Finances and a group 
of six French and four Russian banks, by which a thirty- 
six year Loan of 400,000,000 francs (£15,820,000) at 4 per 
cent, should be made to China, under the guaraotee of the 
Russian government.[120] 

§ S6. The British envoy at Pelting protested angrily 
against loan.[121] Germany, thrown over by her 
colleagues in the intervention, was driven to join hands 
with England j and lat^ loans to provide for the indemni- 


riUl Ct. ApModix A. 
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ties end to repair the waste of war were made jointly by 
tbe Hdngkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the 
Deutsch-Aaiatiscbe Bank. The first in 18dd was a thirty^ 
six-year loan of £16,000,000 at 5 per cent., the second in 
1898 a forty*ilve year loAn of £16,000,000 at 4^ per cent., 
and neither was guaranteed by the governments of the 
Western countries concerned. All three loans were 
secured by the customs revenue, the annual charge fi)r 
interest and amortisation being £2,626,195 ■, and, to pro¬ 
vide sufficient cover for tbe third loan, China was obliged 
to pledge revemies from salt and likin in six coUectorates in 
the Yaugtse basin. These coUectorates were to provide 
a sum of Tls. 5,000,000 (£888,888) annually, and were 
placed under the supervision of the Inspectorate of 
customs ; in case of default the Inspectorate was to under¬ 
take their administration. 

§ 36. The Chinese are bad losers; and, being unable to 
inake> headway against the Japanese, they hit hard at the 
•missionary. In every month of 1,895 the American legation 
at Peking had occasion to report on the dangerous position 
in which American missionaries were placed [122]; but it 
was more especially the exasperation experienced after the 
conclusion of peace that made itself felt, continuing even 
in 1896. The worst riots were one at Chengtu in Szechwan 
in Hay, 1895, and one at Kucheng (locaUy Kutien) in 
Fukien cn A,ugust 1st; the former was directed against 
French, English and American, tbe latter against English 
and American missionaries. Official laxity, if not conniv¬ 
ance, was charged against the Szechwan officials; while the 
Fukien officials weie charged not only with connivance, 
but also with attempting to burke' the subsequent 
inquiry.[12d] This attitude was quite in accord with the 
feelings of the people. In Hunaii one of the gentry thow 
Han, to whom had been attributed violent anti-missi-^nary 
placards issued in 1869 and 1370,[124] again emerged into 
prominence with a series of diatribes against foreigners in 
•general and missionaries in particular.[125] Tbe Peking 
govemroent tried hard to shield the provincial authorities, 

[1S21 U.S. For, R»]., ISBS. i._yp. 37-293. 

[ISS] Ibid., pMMDi; Vanb.Chla^Homld, JuJ^-tTov.. 1895, pixaitB. 

(iSej Of, *' Subnicaion," chap. zi. $ )9 aodn. €7. 
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but tlie three governments concerned were Cum ; for the 
Chengtu riot the Szechwan* viceroy was degreed,[126] 
some otiier officials were cashiered, six rioters w*ere be* 
headed and seventeen otherwise punished [127] j for the 
Kuchei^ massacre twenty-six rioters were b€head€d,[128] 
but no official was p\mished.[12d] The latter settlement 
was based on a note requesting the issuance of 
peremptory instructions for the sununary punishment of 
all persons implicated in the Kueheng massacre whose 
guilt is proven, and stating that executbns will not be 
taken as conclusive and final satisfaction’* [180]; and at 
the trial the participants in the massacre were tried, 
convicted and sentenced in accordance with the 
criminal code of Chma.”[l81J The American govern¬ 
ment informed China that it was “ seriously considering' 
the question of devising means for the further and more 
perfect prevention of these lamentable outrages .”[182] 
No further action was. however, taken, and it difficult 
to see what preventive measures could have beemadopted. 

§ 37. In 1842 China was defeated and compelled to 
sign a treaty, moderate in its terms, but imposed by the 
victors ; but she was not humiliated. In 1858 and in 1860 
she again suffered defeat, and again she had to submit to 
terms imposed by the victors ; but her ministers might 
console themselves with the reflection that her situaUon 
was due to the Taiping ulcer eating at her bowels, and not 
to the external wound inflicted by foreign arms. In 1886 
she brought a year of hostilities to a stalemate. But now, 
in 1895, she was not merely defeated; she had been 
humble<l. Ilcr armies had never once scored a victory, 
but had fled from every field of battle, and had surren¬ 
dered one strong position after another; her fleet, on 
which many hopes were based, was driven ignominiously 


[13C1 Imp'l dMfM ia Ur, Denb? to Ur. Olaoy. Oot ?ch, 1999. TT.a. 
For. R«J.. p. 167. 
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[128] Some to Mina. Dec. 8tb. 1896. ibid,, p, 178. 
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to the shelter of fortified ports ; her commanders showed 
themselves all incompetent, and many cowards: he: 
administration was as inefficient and as corrupt [189} in 
the hour of the nation’s peril as it notoriously was in time 
of peace ; and her people, while they had acquired some 
sense of nationality, were still an inchoate mass, in which 
self-interest was the ouJy motive power and blind fury 
replaced patriotic endeavour. The empire nvw lost 
Formosa, and Liaotung had been saved only by the 
interested intervention of the three Western pow'ers; a 
war indemnity bad imposed on it a national debt, from 
which it had hitherto been free; except for Mongolia and 
Tibet it bad lost the last of its buffer guards ; and these 
results had been accomplished by a despised Asiatic power, 
which had now demonstrated its superiority over Clxina 
and its equality with the privileged Western powers. 
The conclusion of peace was followed by a general dis¬ 
crediting of her minirtexs, including her one statesman, 
Li Hung-chang, who, for a time, was relegated to a position 
of obscurity [184]; and China’s humiliation was complete, 

[ISS} “ fiveA thoM 6 o*dfty who can, try to mako owe gano out o£ 
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' play to tbe gaUary ’ and ie obetinate—an attitude wKieh aatonuba* 

the legatione after the way all Europe treated the old iraveller.”—Ibid, 
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§ 1. Thb war tvith Japan and its disastrous ending 
China in a state of utter helplessness. During the war 
her most energetic efforts were directed, not to defeating 
the enemy, but to invoking the intervention of foreign 
powers, which, hei* rulers hoped, might save her from the 
results of her own weakness, without the necessity of 
making any serious effort to 'remedy the causes of that 
weakness. It ttos the duty of fol^ign powers, and not 
any part of the duty of China, to save China from aggrts* 
sion and dismembennest; and to all experienced ob- 
seirr^ experfeixced in the waj^ of the WtSt but in 
those if the Sast, it was obvious that discoemb^ixiaiit 

AT' 
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impending and was inevitable. [1] But, before con- 
idering the effect of the war on the pobtics and admlnis* 
Vration of the empiie and on the question of its partition, 
sertain minor matters must be- dealt with, notably the 
development of the postal service and the introduction 
of railways. 

I 8. The Ichs7i,[2] or government service of couriers', 
was mentioned in the records of the Chow dynasty, the 
beginnings of which date back 8,000 years; and during 
the succeeding centuries this channel for maintaining 
communication between the emperor and his govemraent 
at the capital, and his governors and garrisons in the 
provinces, has always been kept in working order. In 
1902 the cost of its maintenance was declared by Chinese 
oihciab to be Tls. 8,000, OOd a year. The service was 
under the direct control of the ministry of War at Peking; 
at each provincial capital an army officer acted as director 
of Posts, under the provincial Judge; and the actual 
transmission was effected by each district magistrate 
(Hien) from border to border of his district, the cost being 
a charge on bis budget. The work of the Iclian waa 
handed over to the Post*office in July 1012. 

§ $. The Wenpao Chil, or Despatch Office, was an off- 
shoot of the Ichan. It was instituted in' 1878 to provide 
for the transmission, as far as Shanghai, of despatches/ 

[ 1 ] “ China iDuet ba divided. li she cannot govam b^rwHf. vhv. ih«ro 
ar« ihoM vhp aad whe^ vfU.” But tha arttola. wiiitao by one who 
knew Chin* (Hr. Roben W. Little), goee on to noint ont that “ each a 
partition e( the Chineoe eia{:are*wo«ild tntrodocelato the ee*t«m end ef 
the AHotio continent the seme etaments oi dtacord. fuepiciCA end armed 
prepamtion vbi^ now oruab the bfe out of Europe/'—North*Chiaa 
Herald, Sept. JSth, 189S. 

** Tbe Hanehua oaruiot keep the Chineae In order; the Japaneee are 
not allowed to do eo; who will take the job 3 "—New York exchangee 
oited in ibid.. Sept. S7th, 1S9(S, 

** The eitnaiiOQ if heartbreaking, and hae nia immanee warry , 

ftorrov, and anxiety. . . , Thia place ia (illegible^ aa OonetaiUiinoFle—the 
vultucaa are in the ur. and the man in poeeeeetoa ie k'nb^ to ne very 
aok.”—R. Hart to C. Bannen. Jan, 8th, 1897. 

Thie WM tb» pehod ia which were iened fucb books aa (j«wrge Cunon 
{Lord CuraOD of Kedleeton], " Problems ef the Far Seat ; Lori Charles 
Sereefori. The Break-up of China' *; Alexis KraoBse.' ^ Chw in DMay ’’ i 
Arobbald R. Colquhouo, China in Transfonnatioa." 

(S] The eeriy metory of the Chinese Post Is fuamarised from the 
author's Trade and Admliustration of Chine,” chap. xili. '' Tbe Poet' 
office ” ; and thie, >n turn, was mainly vummarieed from afr. T, Piry’s 
•dmirable “ Report oo the Working gf the Poat-office, 1904." 
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to the Chinese envoys sent to foreign countries* and the 
transmission from Shanghai of despatches from them; 
Shanghai being tlic terminus of the foreign mail-steamer 
lines. In recent years the . sole function of the office has 
been to affix post^e stamps to ofEcial covers for the lega¬ 
tions abroad* and to deposit the covers in the post-ofike. 

I 4, A government post-office open to tlxe public was 
established in Formosa in 1885 by the first governor [8] 
of the new province, Liu Ming-chOan, who as Imperial 
High Commissioner hart defended the island through the 
war with I'rance, He adopted adhesive prepayment 
stamps for the service, which was purely local; and he 
obtained from Kngland finely engraved stamps in two 
denominations, for shorter and longer distancea-~red 
S cent and greeit .*> cent. The simplicity of an almos* 
uniform system worked against its adoption, and the. 
stamps had a history unique in phiiatciy; duly sur¬ 
charged to that effect, they were used for railway 
tickets on the Formosa line. By the system ulti¬ 
mately adopted the rate charged was 20-caah (2 cents) 
for each stage* about twenty-five miles, of the distanoe 
covered by tlie couriers. This service came to an end 
in 1895- 

I 6. The peopfc of China arc esaentiaUy a IHer^ 
and commercial peojide, and are therefore a letter-writing 
people j and for centuries past they have provided for the 
transmission of their business and family correspondence 
with no more support or intorlbrerice from the government 
than is given to any other commercial undertaking- 
This tliey <lid by “ Letter Hongs,’*[4) usually established 
by a remittance lank or a merchant’s ffrm having its 
own business connexions with certain other places, and 
having its own correspondence to forward; these under¬ 
took for a consideration to forward the letters of other 
people, and gradually extended their postal operations 
to other places in the same direction to which their ordinsuy 
business did not reach. Under this system very strong 
letter hongs M*ere developed, utilising every means of 

|8j A«iuAJly ^owmor (U F«d(i»n «n<1 Ts^inui {ironnossK £raat|7 
ftiiinlui^wrina the »guk« ran»-Bi«« Eukifo tJSun vMSia 
ot the viodrov ivt Fooch^v. 

[4] Honjj inCkiktM fr buanew flew at kuk ; oerpowtioD is too 
lora* • t«ra. shop “ loo no^L-tenaiUrit, 
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coaVey&Dc«, and meeting in every way the convenience 
of the public: maintuning fast special services where 
they were wanted, and^ content with slow conveyances 
where economy was the iirsc object ; keeping open until 
after midnight wherever it was demanded by business 
int^ests ; and, most attractive in China, making the 
ad^ssee pay a portion of the post^^e, usually half. The 
rates were moderate, ranging from 20*cash to 200-cash 
(2 to 20 Cents), accoiding to the distance, but the offices 
were not particular to an ounce dr two in the weight; 
and commutation for an annual payment was common. 
The system served the people admirably; but, from the 
national point of view, It had the fatal defect that it 
developed the profitable routes only, and neglected those 
which could not ^ve a margin over expenses. 

§. 6. The foreign communities were served by foreign 
post-offices, the opening of which was necessitated by 
the need for transmitting the mails between China and 
the countries of the West. The first so opened was the 
British [6] in ISSi; and the Hongkong Post-office sub¬ 
sequently opened branches at the principal ports, such 
as Canton, Foochow, Shanghai. Hankow and Tientsin, 
rendering to the foreign residents a service which they 
had no other means of obtaining. As other nations in 
turn instituted mail-steamer communication with China, 
they too opened post-offices at Shanghai—American, 
Fr^ch, Japanese, Germanr; and a Russian office was 
opened in connexion with mails via Kiakhta. After 
1900 these offices, too, generally opened branches in 
Chinese rities ; and, in 1906, the following alien post- 
offices were working on Chinese soil, not including Man¬ 
churia—British, ten, French, thirteen ; German, four¬ 
teen ; Japanese, sixteen; Russian, five; i^eidcan, one 
(at Shanghai). [6] Distribution alot^ the coast was 
granted frM of cost by the steamers, and senders of letters, 
literally, dumped ” them on board each departing boat; 
on arrival those who expected letters sent for them to the 
steamer agencies. At Shanghai a local post-office was 
opened; it enjoyed, with the community in general, 
transport for its mails ; but it performed a useful service 

{S3 Cf. '* Coaflie^" oliftp. xiii. ( 9: xiUi, } 4. 

[dj Rep&rt oa {COS. 
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ia coUectiag And distributing in Shanghai itself. In Ut«r 
years other ports followed this example.' but their prin¬ 
cipal function was to tax non-resident philatelists for the 
/oaintenanoe of local roads. The Shanghai local Post 
was absorbed by the Chinese Imperial Post in 18&8 5 those 
at the other ports fell on the institution of a national 
service. 

I 7. Any proposal for the creation of a national post 
had, thus, three elements in opposition to it. Officialdom 
would oppose the suppression of the Ichau. and the transfer 
from Chinese to foreign hands of the political and hnancial 
patroziage connected with an annual budget of three 
million taels. The strong commercial interest vested in 
the letter hongs would resist the compulsory dosing of 
the postal agencies, which operated on. the routes which 
were immediately profitable, but neglected those which 
could not show a profit on their own working. The foreign 
post-offices had a legitimate interest in providing for the 
ocean transport of over-seas mails, for which they paid 
the cost; they demanded ample guarantees for the security 
of the local distribution before they would hand over their 
mail-matter to a Chinese, and, prima fade, untrustworthy 
administration ■, and in later years, after 1900, the foreign 
nations concerned declined to surrender their political 
interest in theii alien and extraterritorialised post-offices. 
To meet the objections of the first two elements it was im¬ 
perative that a postal administration should be developed 
on Chinese lines, and should work by Chinese method; 
to conciliate the foreign objection it was needful to intro¬ 
duce an “ element of probity and vigilance ” [7]; and 
this double obligation forced the Chin^ government to 
adopt for the postal service a system analogous to that 
adopted for the customs. 

§ 8. To the British envoy, and therefore, by “ most- 
favoured nation ” clauses, to the envoys of all other 
powers, was secured [8] liberty to send and receive 

his correspondence* to and firom any point on the sea-coast 
tlAt he may select ... he may employ for their trans¬ 
mission special couriers who shall meet with the same 
protection and facilities for tievdlmg as tiie persena 

a Cf. V Byjbuimem," i, I rt. 

Bp. tr. T»eat4in. 1868. aia ir 
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employed in carrying despatches for the 
m^t.” During nine months of the the carmge of 
the legation mails involved the use of councrs only be¬ 
tween Tientsin and Peking ; but from ewiy m Decemlwi 
to the end of February Tientsin is closed by ice. a situa¬ 
tion aggravated in the eatly years by the abs^ce ot 
telcgi^ic facilities. During the winter then the Peking 
m^s must go from Chinkigng. a mounted-courier dis- 
tence of twelve days (623 miles) through a country in¬ 
fested in the early sixties by the Taiping forces, and 
afterwards by the Nienfei banditti. To meet ite responsi¬ 
bility for protection the Tsungli Yamen uni^rtook to 
conw the mails i and. when the Inspector 
customs esUblished his office at Peking, ^ansferred the 
task of collecting and distributing, and ultimately of con 
vevance, to his broad shoulders. * 

8 9. To provide for this work postal departmpts were 
opened at the customs offices at Pekmg. Chinkiang, ^d 
Shanghai, and in course of time at the ice-^und t^ora, 
Newdiwang. Tientsin and Chefooi and, arismg fpom ^is 
work, the Inspector General conceived the idea or a 
Chinese IinperisJ Post. In 1876 he authons^ by 
the TsungU Yamen to inform the British envoy that it 
was ready to take up the task of csUb^hing a 
postal service, if it could be included m 
convention; but Six T* Wade was obsesred by othet 
Questions, and the subject was not referred to. aow- 
mt. Mr. G. Detring took the matter up at Tientsin an<i 
with the support of the viceroy, Li Hung-ch^g. and 
authorised by Sir R. Hart, he supervised the institution m 
1878 of a restricted service for the northern portt, ex^aM 
in December, 1879. to the Yangtze ports, and in 1882 w 
all ports north of Fukien. Alongside this postal depttt- 
ment service for foreign correspondence, ertablKh^ 
the skeleton of a Shu-hsin Kwan.” or Letter Office 
for Chinese correspondence. 

I 10. The first postage stamps were issued 
three denominations, 1, $ and 5 candarms (Tls. 0*01. 
TIs. 0 0 9 and Tls. 0 05); of these 1,004,864 were issued. 
The second issue, of the same denomixiations, appear^ m 
1885; of these 1,707,589 were issued, The third issue, 
m coraincmoration of the empress dowagers sixtieth 
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birth<Jtfy,[9j appeared in 1894 ; it was in nine denorcuoa- 
tioDs, from 1 to 24 candarins, and of it 624,857 stanps 
were issued. The fourth issue, surcharged in dollar nota¬ 
tion' on stamps of the third issue and on a 8-cent revenue 
stamp, appeared in 1897; it was in ten denoininatjons 

» , 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10 and 60 cents, 1 and 5 doUiu^) and 
it there was a net issue of 2,229,966 stamps. The 
fifth issue appeared in 1898; it was in twelve denomina¬ 
tions a, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, 80 and 50 cents, 1, 2 and 5 
dollars) and the issues were 4,562,180. The si^h issue 
was in 1899, three denominations (6, 7 and 16 cents) being 
subsequently added. The seventh issue was made by the 
repubUc, surcharged on the stamps of the sixth; and the 
eighth was a new issue by the republic. 

§ 11. In 1876 China had been turned from her ^If- 
formulated intention of organising a national service; but 
in 1878 she was formally invited to join the International 
Postal Union. In the same year Sir R. Hart, w^le in 
Parts, was approached by the French minister of Foreign 
Affairs with a proposal for closing the French post-office, 
then only at. Shanghai, and the assumption of its work 
by China then, and from time to time in later years, the 
Hongkong Postmaster-general expressed his entire rea'^i- 
ness to close the British post-of&es in Chinese ports i‘ 
soon as China would undertake the work; and at intervals 
arraT^ments were discussed for taking over the work of 
the Shanghai municipal post-office. But the Inspector 
G^eral would not consenC to undertake these tasks until 
he was provided with the machinery and the atsthority of 
a properly.organised national Post, Hampered as he was 
b}^ the existence of the Ichan and the letter hongs, and 
under the necessity of grafting Western methods on a 
Chinese organisation, his maxim was to assure his ground 
Wore he ^pped, and then to move slowly. [10] 


[0] *' Th» f»tM not pnc)Nl 7 •milins oo the eaipraw doweser’a 
birthday preparatioas. aad if Jepan attempu a mateh on Peking 2 doubt 
if there vCu be aap celebration. . . . That one doee not approach the Idea 
of'a jubiloe etamp with awch enthoBasm. Pnrther. Japan ie now ont ol 
the question for engraTing, and Shehghai will ha^e to oo the work oan 
It J R. Sart to S. Eop^ Aog. 17th. 1 $94. 

(101 A good iUdMratioa of hie pi;ooetlure inthie tinw uf pceparatioo Is 
fivon by a lector wzitten io the Poat^ Seoratarr towards the oad of the 
ant pear of the national Post. Though wriMan ounmu otfwao and in 
i>reae form. It bas rhyme and^d^thm, ha# good ceaia and eantiontoo. 
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§ 12. The Shu'hsin Kwah. always supported hy Li 
Hung»cfaajig, ^rorked on under the control of Sir R. Hart> 
hut with its development directly in the hands of Mi. 
Detting; but, except for the winter mails, its expansion 
wa£ not noteworthy. The conception of a national ser¬ 
vice was, however,' not lost sight of, and it was constantly 
pressed on the attention of the authorities, by Mr. Detring 
on that of the viceroy, and by Sir R. Hart on that Of the 

Tho Poebal SMr»t«iy to whom it wm written VMftleo StatatticelSscreiftr^, 
wtUi hit offleo at ShaaghM; hi* neeMfon eePoetal Socretary bad tboit 
offlca at Peking. 

** 1 fear, tha more you burry, tbe mora will b« our worry, and I think 
the poatal biMuMa ought not to go too faat *. what cow ooooenii ua raoet 
ii Juet the Chicaea ooaet-'WbatTi foreign wiU oome easer, t^en lait, 
Firet get rid of all disbrdar our proper border, aiid then puah on to 
tackle eometbiog more; while there's danger on the deep, bed we cot 
better keep inpo^ in quiet watarneer the abcre 1 Thece'e lots of time before 
ui—why let oiamour bore oe ? It is not waste of tijne to do things well I 
But, if our men get fuddled, the borinees will be muddled, and what farther 
trouble that br«Me I'd rather not foretell l J think if we keep etea^, and 
only move when ready, we're bound to frin without the least disaster; 
but,if we quit tbe track, C fear that getting back will make bad time instead 
of going faetar. The eteam negotiation has oaueed eome indination— 
Logaciens think that they have been instil ted J—but if we bad ^own our 
hand, we'd have loat whaVs oute—command, end that's tba leaeon they 
were not ooMultod. For. bad we not euoceeded In jutting wfaat we 
needed, what a Ax we'd have been in to eaotd tbe madeBut now the road 
is clear, and coat is only dear when money's paid for any eoheme that faila 
Ate those poetage plates appearing! I Mtsn can't help fearing they 
won't arrive before out work's begun ; thin paper, to^ is wanted—^oogh 
(he requisitiion'e granted, when wilt tbe L^don Office have ell done t 
The Hongkong proposition to vou when on that Boeeion, if Dv'n effeot 
to would be qiute tbe thing: out I fail to understand the toUgrams to 
hand, and wait to read tbe news your letlars bring. The N^ioe you 
propoea^tliat offices will close isetas also sometblng more we 
require: will they f&smsrfMS desist ? le it u« that most insist t Z wish 

S ou'd wire more clearly ^en you wire I Our oouriere travel slow io 
hentung whsre the snow fell hMvy end lies deep the route ; we 
have bad no maile for days, and, instaad of winning praise, our syitam’n 
losing eome of ite repute, I see no way to mend it, eo qae amply most 
defend it, and boM the men now missvng will get througb { but J fear 
Legation maili, tbeC crawl along like sneile, won't like to pay a Coast 
rate—wbat aay you f It's little use complaining; experiende we’U be 
gauning that ought to oome in usefully all round; and, thus, next winter 
season, 1 hope, will ipve lees reason, for saying cur procedure ie wmound. 
What faults did you detect when you ran round to inspect f Were our 
people well advanced in preparation ? Do you think all will go well, 
old your vitic tall, and ere there grounds for eelf.eongretuUtion t 'Tie 
not ny wleb to bully, but y^ really must write fuliy, and tell me all your 
{Mngeaad your news; the ritoation’s such that we mutt keep totw— 

loeel action most accord with Peking views I write tbisletterlaughing.bat 
do not think I'm ehaSIng : my every word, I troet, has proper meanli^ ; 
so oarofully diseet It, end, when you acme to test it, you'lffind ideas in 
it well worth gUaoing."—R. Hart to H. Roptob, Jan. 25ib, 1897. 
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Tsungli Yameii. In 189$ the matte? was under serious 
consideration,[ll] but the war stopp^ progress. After 
the war the project was again taken up,[12] but it still 
hung fire. [13] Finally, after many years of considera¬ 
tion ,[14] an imperial decree of March 20th, 1896. ordered 
the creation of a national Post, under the direction of Sit 
R. Hart, who then became Inspector-General of Customs 
and Posts. • Under him to this end Mr, G. Detring had 
M’orked for twenty years, with great energy and efficiency. 
After this the successive Postal Secretaries were Mr. H. 
Kopsch in 1896, Mr. J. A. van Aalst from 1897, and ill. 
Th4ophilc Piry since 1901; to the last named the present 
organisation of the Post-office is due ; but it was always 
Siv R. Halt who set the pace.[15] 


[111 Poxf-ofHrn ia still almmering and I b«li«ve tho Ynsira ie t«iuog 
the oriiiioo of VArioiUi provinriid tuisonogM, befora mnkice tu« tlnej 
Hnrt 10 H. Kopwh. Peb, ]?^h. ISM. Cf. elsoUr. P«nb7 
lo Mr, GreahAm. July let, ISDS. G.S. Por, Kul., 1SSS, p, 237 , 

(12] “ I hail H long talk vlth the n«w MlrueMra laat PridftT^tVeng 
Tueg-ho tkod LI linng-leao. Msd they gave m« quito a lectun on the un- 
euitabilitj of propOMl* that are not fonaible. ' Anybody ean^vecybedy 
doeo^make propoeeJA* they aay, * but «m have to wo rk them : <Aeir part 
i« esay enough^ourt la quite anotbar thing I * If Chang takea up eba 
Poetai matter I doreaay bo will be able to put It through : 1 brought it 
again to tho notice of tlw Yamen afortnigbt ago, aafcmg them will the? go 
Oil with It or drop it, and as yet have got no re^. It would be oM 
if U^e Yamen, t.e. if Cenlral government and not a Provincial official, took 
it On itaalf (O en^neor roforra ; plan, continuity and succeea would be tba 
meult.”—R. Hare to H. Kopeeb, Aug. S 9 ib. ISOfi. 

Cbnng was either Cbai^ Chih-tuog, ihed viceroy at Nanldog, or Chang 
Yin-hwan (cf. chap, li, $ IS), then a nuniatar of tbe^ruegb Yameo ; prob* 
ably the viceroy (era o. IS], 

( 13 ] ** 1 hope you cuieyeil your tKp to Nanking. Chang le full of plana, 
but hitheno ha btt been explwiad by hia furroui^iagi and btt4e goM haa 
boou got for much expenditure. Jf you get hold of him, perhapa you'll 
' onginecr ’ hini to more advantago as far as China ie concerned. I put 
Pe 4 cal<-^d maity other mattem^before the Prinoe and Uinistort Ax 
weeks ago. bvt juet now everything hangs flru waitiog for the replies oi 
the province and alto perhaps owing to uncertainty about l^a^tung."— 
damoto same. dept. 0t8, 1693 . 

( 14 ] " Vamen talU me an odlet wUl be out Uvmorrow (20«hj aeUbHshing 
Poet-olhce on the quiet Unee I reconunanded for a beginning, ... It is 
ezaspentrng to think how long the Cblneae oflioa^ take to say Qe 1 5 otb 
these things {Poet and Silver) hava bean In the hande of the ‘Jf areas eeveeal 
yeare ! "—Sams to eama, 3larch l9th. ISOU. 

SJ lS] " 1 am quite sure my plan Is tbe safe one, and my pace not only 
«nt, but me only paoe that will win through, and in the interest of all 
ie the TortoUe and not the bare we must imitate.*'—R. Hart to H. Kofseh, 
Aug, 12th. IgM. 

' * It ie my intention to place dewtfs in tbe bands of a Portal Sserstaiy as 

in-s 
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8 18 Sit R- Hart’s tasfc was difficult. The authonty 
and monopoly accorded to the postal ^thorities m Wes- 
tern countries were not, and could not be, granted to him. 
The Ichan continued to carry the government des^toh^, 
and rts abolition could not Uien even 
letter hongs could not be forciWy closed 5 h&d 

even to be given to their “clubbed mails at 
rates ; and it was only by otTering to the public a better, 
cheaper and quicker service that competition with them 
was possible. The foreign post-offices were at ^e outset 
wiUiM enough to hand over the work coUet^ng 
distributing in aina; but th^ey retained a jedous hold 
on their subsidised maU-steamer lines, and in tune ques¬ 
tions of political interest made them less mclmed to cbsc 
their doors. No powers of compulsion existed by which 
steamers under foreign Sags, plying a^ng the coast or on 
the rivers, could be forced to receive the nwils of the 
Chinese Post or to refuse to receive those of o^er omces, 
Chinese or foreign. The IntcmaUoiial Postal Union con¬ 
stantly invited the adhesion of China; but as constanUy 
full adhesion was rejected so long as China was not full 
m'astcr of * her own postal affairs. th«e 

cations might well make Sir R. Hart declar^ Ihe 
slower we go, the better; the faster we go, tlie surer 
•we axe to lose our footing and flounder mto sand or 

14. CautiLi was therefore the order of the day. 
The customs office was made the basis of Post, and 
each customs district became at first the unit of area for 
postal workii^. The commissioner of customs became the 
Sostmastogenera for the district; his customs staff did 
all the secretarial, accountant and recordmg work; anQ a 

much poMibl*. but b« mutt foUow my g«ie»l plan .and Uke hi* tiro* 
riSelSIi aU rouud, and when 

a© slowly : and yen mutt wbmlt. a« the 

Km!^dquart^-Pekins;'-Same to aam*. Feb. 26th, 18W. Bee alee 
U8] B. H*W t© H, Kopeeh, Peb. 20tb, 1867. 
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separate postal staff was created only for the work directly 
connected with the handling of letters. The service could 
not, under the conditions of its existence^ be self-support¬ 
ing j and yet it worked for seven years, until 1904, with¬ 
out a subvention, and in that year was granted Tls. 720,000 
a year, of which perhaps a half was actually issued; and 
for fifteen years, until 1911, large deceits had annually to 
be met from funds provided for the maintenance of the 
customs. [17] For it was customs funds which provided 
men who did much important work for the postal ser¬ 
vice—Inspector General. Deputy Postal Secretary. District 
Postmasters, District Accountants and Secretaries, and 
many subordinate employees; the mass of printed forms 
required was supplied by the customs; office accommo¬ 
dation was provided on customs premises at many of the 
smaller ports; steamer mail subsidies were paid from 
customs funds ; and much minor expenditure formed no 
charge on the postal budget, 

§ 15. Under this system the life blood of customs 
energy was drained away, but without this aid a Chinese 
service could not have been instituted; without it an 
exotic organisation would have, been formed, having its 
roots in Western practice, but not satisfying the needs of 
China; with it has grown up a service which has grafted 
Western methods on Chinese Tequirements.[l8] That 
organisation has been, done by men trained in the Chinese 
customs service and without postal -experience, and it 
speaks volumes for the spirit animating that service that 
this unaccustomed work was clieerfully undertaken and 
carried through. The organisation w'as effected by the 

[17] The tide turned in 19IS, i*hen • imell eurrlut wu ahown ; and 
Ic 1916 tb» receipt* of the peaul aerviee exceeded ite expenditure by 
6i6,48fi aUver doUera,— Ao&UAlKapvrt foe ISlC of Mr. H. Pjcard-Oectelea, 
Co-Direetor General of Chioeae ?oate, 

Cl8] CSrcumitAQMa here are the eama ae eleewbare, and the 
Poctel^ aioa oosnezioa it far too elaborate a ayetem for na to etan on— 
of course fre’U work up to It. Aa to an * exMn '—1 anan|^ with B. 
to lend RM a couple of good nen. one for Bbaa^i and one foePekiog. bet 
the time for them hae not yet oome : afur we have hewn Ae block into 
■oinetbiaff ihatt auggeata form we chnU get them out to chip it into ihaM 
and do the poUabing : they would bo dUguetad note and would go hgbt 
home again I After all. the rc«porbn^tlify ie on my ahouldete, and we oaa 
only go safely by following my linsa—and that m lAat 1 want ^ to do, 
but of coune man at porta haee fn« beeda, not to altar general peteAwa. 
but to suit practice to port requiienunts and to f^low loee! peeunaxftfM 
ipf len uiup local proceduce.’*—B. Hart to K. Kopeeb. Uareta 41«, ISW. 
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foreign staff of the customs; but the postal work was 
done with a minimum of foreign help. In 101D the customs 
included in all grades 1389 foreigners and 5816 Chinese ; 
but in that same year the post-office ^taff included 95 
foreigners of the customs staff doing post*office work, 99 
foreigners transfeiTcd definitely from the customs, and 
11,885 Chinese of ail grades. 

§ 18. In April, 1896, Chtna addressed the Swiss Federal 
Council, notifying it of the creation of the imperial Post, 
and of her intention fo join the Postal Union as soon as 
her postal organisation was sufficiently perfected; at the 
same time she declared that her post>offices would observe 
Union practice and rules. But, while obsei-ving the rules, 
she still refrained from giving her full adhesion; as Sir 
R, Hart phrased it—“Demand for full adhesion to the 
Union and for haste generally—for running before we can 
crawl—make me feel like a man who is shut in a coach 
with a driver on the box who wants to start his untrained 
team down a declivity to the left instead of toiling up tlie 
hill that is in front.“[19] At first, then, the interior work¬ 
ing of .the offices was taken in hand, and towns having 
commercial relations with the treaty poits were given 
postal facilities. The public had first to be accustomed 
to the idea of a national Post. Senders were encouraged 
to hand tbeir letters for foreign countries to the Chinese 
offices franked with Chinese stamps at Union rates; the 
Chinese service then affixed foreign stamps at the same 
rates and banded the letters to the foreign offices ; in this 
way the Chinese offices, though they received no part 
of the postage, still introduced the principle tliat they 
were to handle the mail matter j and they further ac¬ 
cepted incoming foreign mail matter and gave it 
distribution, 

I 17. One of the principal reasons for this caution was 
the necessity for'buying the co-operation of the foreign 
steamers plying in Chinese waters [20]; and this was 
done at the expense of the customs. Early in the history 
of the customs the rule had been established that the 

(ld1 R Hftrt tc H. Kopeeb, Aug. 12fcb. 18SC. 

(201 ToniiAtsd of ujuJ«r foraan Oags ent«re5 And ciMNd 

CSiiAAM port« h\ 1800 : foreisn 8,050,360 torn; CMSting trade, 

I7,n5,200Um8, 
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loading and discliaige oC cargo could be carried on only 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. and on week 
days [21] j to provide for exceptional cases special permits 
were issued, for which a fee was charged—Tls. 10 foe a 
half-night, Tls. 20 for a whole night, Us. 20 for a holiday, 
double fees for holiday night ^vork j and in time, with the 
increase in the use of .steamers, this extra work became 
the regular practice, while the payment of tljc fees was 
felt by tlic steamer companies to be a grievance. The 
fees did not, liowcvcr. form the perquisite of the officers 
who did the extra work, but were drawn on tt> increase the 
staff available for the duty, Sir R. Hart now made an 
ingenious proposal, offering to refund half the special 
permit fees paid by those steamer companies wliich would 
agree to carry the mails of the Chine.'se Post and to refuse 
all others. Even in putting forward the proposal he waa 
cautious ““Take care how you liaiidle this, for. if the 
[steamer] oompanies get to thinking we are in their clutches, 
they may prove hard to deal with, and either squeeze xia 
for their consent or refuse consent—in which latter cat^ 
we would be in a very bad fix indeed 1 You will see now 
why I am going so slowly and cautiously, and why I hold 
back from full adhesion to the Postal Union till we have 
everything in working order,” [22] The steamer com¬ 
panies assented to the proposal and agreed to accept this 
refund as payment for carriage of the mail^ coastwise; a 
good bargain for them then, but witlun ten years the 
advantage of the bargain was to the Post. 

§ 18. Adhesion to tJie Postal Union was still witli- 
hcUl, but China conformed in every way to its rules and 
practice; aud the principle adonted was succinctly ex¬ 
pressed thus—“The native postal establishments must 
be kept ap, the foreign post-offices must be humoured, and 
the Postal Union can do nothing for us; I have therefore 
been working here for launching our system in such a 
way as to not merely meet these conditions but also, on 
one side, secure recognition and support for principle, and, 
on the other, avoid responsiblUties we are nob prepared 
for.”[2d] With all this caution the orocress was slow, 

B Ci «h*p. Vii, | 7. 

R. Hfttl to H. Kopiih. Nov. Kh, 18 », 

8 &IM to Feb, 2Mi, I8S7., ^ 
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but ultimately, in February, 1000, a convention was 
signed with lYance, followed by others, in Z008 wjtJx 
Japan, in 1004 with India and Hongkong. The Tran- 
Siberian route not being opened, these postal administra¬ 
tions controlled the routes for China’s foreign mails ; and 
with them it was agreed that each side should receive, 
transport and distribute mail matter franked at Union 
rates with postage stamps of the otlicr, nnd this reciprocity 
of service was paid for, as is done between any two Union 
countries, on the basis of yearly statistics. These con¬ 
ventions have placed China in the same rclatJoiiH with all 
Postal Union coimtries as if she had ^'oined the Union ; 
but complete and formal adhesion to tlxc Union was 
accepted by China only in time for her to be represented 
at the World’s Postal Congress which was to be^but was 
not—held at Madrid in September, 1914. 

§ 19. Nothing was done that could in any way an¬ 
tagonise the Ichan, with the official interest behind it; 
the letter hongs, however, must be fought- Behind them 
was a strong commercial interest, and this could always 
command the support of the gentry, and from the gentry 
were mainly drawn the officials. They had, therefore, to 
be at the same time fought and cajoM. They were &st 
summoned to register; and, though at the outset they 
generally refused, they were ultimately driven to it by the 
monopoly of steam transport acquired by the Post in the 
agreement with the steamer companies. Then they were 
required to send their mail matter in clubbed mails *' 
through the Post; this requirement they resisted when¬ 
ever they could. From treaty port to treaty port the 
clubbed mails were carried, at first free of charge f while 
Ixalf the tariff rates of postage were charged on these mails 
on other steam routes, and full rates on courier lines. In 
1906 the hongs worked up an agitation in the cities along 
the Yangtze and demanded free transport for clubbed 
mails, irrespective of destination or mode of transport. 
The strike failed, and the imperial government enacted 
that the letter hongs must pay on the gross weight of their 
clubbed mails, half the taritf rates on routes served by 
steamer or railway, and full rates on courier lines. The 
hongs still maintained the contest, readily abandoning 
unprofitable lines, but fighting stoutly for those which gave 
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them a profit; but it was a losii^c fight. The number of 
letters in clubbed mails was as follows : 


1904 

1907 

1910 

1018 


8»804,138 

8,889,374 

7,409,600 

4,796,100 


f ao. The Chinese Post was severed from the customs 
on May 28tli. lOU, and placed under the ministry of Posts 
and rommimications; at iU head Li Ching-fang was 
placed as Birector-Uonetal, with Mr. TWophilc Piry as 
Postmaster-licncral. The development during ten years 
may be read in the following figures : 


- 

ISM. 

1900. 

ms. 

Distriota 7fo. 

40 

44 

45 

PosvofficM ,, 

382 

693 

1,278 

I'osbnl Aroficlss ,. 

1137 

2.D01 

6,487 

MVitl mnstar. ArUclsst^l] 

UO,OQO,000 

252,000,000 

2.465.000 

029,447,000 

raroels. No, 

772.000 

6,177,091 

Clubbed maila. Lotteie 

8..700,00n 

8.04$,OOO 

4.796.100 

Money oniere issued. $ 

Mtm) rouica: 

76S.300 

3,807,000 

10,161,000 

IUu)*ey t miles 

3,780 

4.000 

6.300 

Steaner: ., 

8,000 

8,000 

9,700 

NMive buM: ,, 

f:,ooo 

0,800 

9,700 

Courier: 

33,000 

68,300 

127,300 


This line givM ibo auinbM of piMH o£ mail oiAttAr ham^lsd in all 
offices. Tho tme sbatisUcnl caiegoiy Is *' nrUclos posted,*' of wUgK there 
wore 107,484.130 ta trhe yoar 1U13, and 330,432,273 <n ih» year 1816. 
PnTcele are Mrailarly SKAggecabed (1,380,01:1 in 1D13); bul t^a oUisr iiaas 
need no eonaetian. 
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Anny.”(4] In this frame of mind he returned the answer 
that “ rwlways would only be beneficial to China when 
undertaken by the Chinese themselves and conducted 
under their own management; that serious objections 
existed to the employment of numerous foreigners in the 
interior ; and that the people would evince great opposi* 
tion to being deprived of their land for that purpose.” 
The petition was thus rejected, [5] 

§ 3. In that same year an flnglish engineer. Sir Mac¬ 
Donald Stephenson, paid an unsolicited visit to China, 
witli the avowed purpose of saving China from the evils 
of haphazard development, sudi as hlid occurred in Eng¬ 
land. From tho incomplete information then available 
he laid do'vn certain trunk systems : from Hankow west¬ 
ward tlxrougb Szechwan and Yunnan to Burma; from 
Hankow eastward to Shanghai; from Hankow southward 
to Canton; from Chinkiang northward to Tientsin and 
Peking; from Shanghai to Ningpo; and from Foochow 
into the interior. It did not require a great engineer to 
make these proposals, and, such as they were, they were 
rejected.[6] They served, however, as the text from 
which one friendly adviser after another exhorted the 
rulers of China to advance the interests of their country 
fay building railways. This frightened them; and while 
the advisers were inspired more and more by roseate visions 
of railway possibilities in China, the rulers were filled with 
greater dismay at the possible iujection of still another 
foreign interest to be covered by extraterritorial privilege, 
This foreign aim was declared in 1868 through the mouth 
of Mr. Burlingame, who asserted that Oliina was then ready 

Cl. “ chap. Iv. $§ IS, 10: chap, v, S| 8. 

(5] Sir H. to Bir M. B(«ph«nMn. Moirh Stb, 1804, citod in 

“ RnUvay Entcrprica In China," p. 2 ; lAbouloyo, *' Chemia* do For do 
Chine," p. 11. ^'lieoo two woiki givB ccallent and truitwerttaj oooounta 
or tlio progreito ol milway conatruetton in ChinA, Tboy naod to bo oor- 
reeted only for tbciT vaai of intamnto knowlei^ of Chintoo domoatio 
condftiona, Mr. Kent, foe oxamplo. (p. fi) aocribM Sir M, Stopbonaon'e 
failuro in ISdl tho foot that ho found support only among Chinow 
morchanto. whllo '* thla clooa oocnipiad tho lowoat gmJo in tho Chinoea 
pelily. and at that timo onJoj*od but libtlo rofmomoot," Thli wqa tmo of 
Japan, but sot of Chino, Chinon gilda have (dvoy* oxerted mueh power. 

IQ China the iiontry and iDorchanta ore oloaaly ollfod. isdividuole 
pooaing rondily from one cloae to tho other, and oft«n standing astride 
tbo two. 

($] E«ot. op, cit,, p, 3 . 
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to eng&gd Western cngioccrs to open inhics and build 
rail^vays j but tUc attitude of the Imperial nuiilsters wa* 
expressed by Wensiang—“ The only instruction we gave 
our envoy was to keep the UVst from forcing ixs to build 
railways and telegraphs, which we want only so far as 
they arc due to our own initiative.”[7] 

§ 4. The Sliaughai inerclunU in 18D5 formed a com¬ 
pany to make a railway from Shanghai to Wusung. a length 
of ten miles. This w'ould have presented no dilficulty two 
years eai’lier, >vhen the coxuxtry to be traversed v?as in 
the occupation of the Knglish and French allied forces 
holding the ihirty-mile radius ; but in 180.' the territory 
had reverted to the control of the Chiriese civil authorities, 
and only the warme-st support from those authorities could 
have overcome thg difficulties in the way of expropriating 
the land in a territory so covered with graves and ceme¬ 
teries, objects of the highest reverence to all Chinese. 
The promoters then resorted to a subterfuge. They ob¬ 
tained permission to rc-constnict the military carriage 
road from Shanghai to Wusung, and to acquire by private 
negotiation the land necessary to widen and etrai^ten it. 
In this way they unostentatiously bought the land and 
made the embankments and culverts needed for a raised 
road over a level country, intersected by creeks and liable 
to floods. In 1872 there was another project for maku^ 
a tramway (at that time involving horse traction) within 
the settlement limits from the extreme end of Hongkew, 
along Broadway and the Bund, to the Bast Gate of the 
city. [8] Soon after the promoters of the Wusung line 
announced tiiat they proposed to lay rails for a “tram¬ 
way ” along their new road [&]; and for this at least they 
received authority from the British envoy, who founded 
his action on the words of art- iv of the treaty of 1858— 
“ Treaty ports or other places ”—thus supporting the ex¬ 
treme pretensions of the foreign merchants. [10] The rule 
for the “ tramway ” were landed at Shanghai in December, 
1875, and work was at once begun on the permanent wa/ 
of a line of dO-inches gauge; but the Chinese soon learned 

[71 a. " SubmlMion," cha^. In, (j 6, 9, 

[SI " ill K<w^-CbijM Slfa. I Sit. 

[0] la tmulsUos both " ?t«d " Aa4 " tr^zDwsj ** it wogJa b*«» 
oaiM impoMbU t« 4void win# th» vocO *’ b«n» '* m « peefix. 

[10] " Sabttiaaon,” S. 
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that the tramwey w&s to be actually a railway,[31] and, 
on February 2$rd, 1876, the Taotai enjoined the promoters 
to stop the construction until he could refer to Pcjdng, 
The !^^h envoy had meantime been* reminded that hh 
government had never supported the contention that 
foreign activities might be extended to “ other places” ; 
and when, after waiting a month in vain for the ofticial 
permit, the promoters decided to go on with the work, it 
was without the authorisation of tlieir own legation. 

§ 5. The line was completed to Kiangwan, five miles, 
by June 80th, and fVom that day six trains a day each way 
were run for passengers only. These trains were crowded 
and the railway seemed very popular with the people j 
but on August 8rd a man ^valking on the line was killed 
under circumstances which suggested, either extremely 
dense stupidity, or a malicious intention to commit suicide 
and thereby create a prejudice against raihvays. If it 
was the latter, the intention succeeded, and the attitude 
of the people became threatening. Sir T. Wade was then 
in Shanghai, on the point of leaving for Chefoo where he 
was to negotiate the Chefoo convention [18]; and, by his 
instructions, the running of the trains was suspended. 
On October 24th the Nanking viceroy signed an agreement 
by which China bought the railway—land and plant—for 
Tls. 288,000, its actual cost. Traffic was then resumed 
fay the promoters as security for the purchase money; 
but, the money having been paid on October 21st, 1877, 
the line was handed over to the Chinese authorities, who 
at once tore it up and shipped off rails and ixdling stock to 
Formosa, where it was left rusting on the beach. [18] And 
so ended in failure an attempt, based on subteifuge, to 
impose on China a railway which she did not yet want. 

I 6. The next attempt was also based on a subterfuge, 
but one carried through by Chinese for China, and avoid¬ 
ing the foreign element which had been fatal to the previous 
ventures. Tong King-sing, the liead of the China Mer¬ 
chants Steam Navigation Company, had in 1878 opened 
the Kaiping coal mine to obtain a direct supply of native 

[ 11 ] Truiway,** hons.oarriage iron*road i raUvny.’' fir^carriage 
iron*road. 

[IS] Cf. *' 8ubmj«soa," chap, xiv, 118. 

113] Kent, pp. 0 eaq. ; X^boulaye, pp, S27 adq. 
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coal for his steamers. [14] The main shaft at Tongshan was 
twenty‘nine miles from the nearest shipping port, Pehtang, 
and seven miles from Hsilkochwang, the. nearest point to 
which a canal could be made. . Mr. R. R. Burnett, the chief 
engineer, proposed a railway from the mine to Fchtang; 
this was approved by Tong King-sfng and obtained the 
imperial assent, and Mr. C. W. Kinder was placed in charge 
of the construction. In a short time the imperial assent 
was withdrawn and the work stopped. Mr. Kinder then 
obtained Tong King* sing’s consent to connect Tongshan 
with Hsdkochwang by a tramway, the track to be stan¬ 
dard railway gauge, 4 ft. iu., and tJto cars to be drawn 
by mules ; and this line was begun in ISSO and completed 
in 1881. Meanwhile Jic had built a locomotive, of which 
the boiler had originally belonged to a portable winding 
engine, the wixeels had been bought as .scrap iron, and the 
frame was made of old channel iron ; its total cost was 
^520 (£92). Ordei's came to stop its construction, but the 
viceroy Li Hung-chang was interested and gave his 
approval: aud finally, on June 9th. 1881. the hundredth 
anniversarj* of George Stephenson's birth, it was christened 
the ‘‘ Rocket of China.” Its 5ucces.s was soon demon¬ 
strated and, in 1S82, two tank engines were bought to 
work the sevcn*mile lengtlx of railway to the canal, which 
had meanwhile been dug Co Lutai on the Pebtang river.[15] 
§ 7. The next venture >yas made in Pormwr. Liu 
Ming-chuan had as imperial High Commissioner success¬ 
fully defended the island against the hVeneh in 1884-85, 
but the ^var showed clearly the necessity for maki^ For¬ 
mosa a provmce of the empire, and of this province its 
defender became tire first goveTOor. The war showed also 
the importance of J^clung and its vulnerability—important 
because it was the only sheltered harbour in the island 
and had near it the coal mines opened in 1875; and vul¬ 
nerable because it was closely encircled on the landward 
side by a range of rugged hiUs which were within easy 
cannon-shot of the open sea- Having transferred the 
capital from Tainaftfu to Taipehfu. plans were considered 
for connecting the latter by a caniage road with Kehing, 
distant eighteen miles; but Liu Ming-chuan, an energetic 

I U1 Ct Sttl>iEda«on,*' ohap. xv, i S. 

Ifi] Kxab, pp. a wq. i Laboulapa, p. IS. 
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Army commander, was easily petsuaded>[ld] to substitute 
a railway for ’the road. It took some time to obtain the 
imperial assent, even for an experimental province like 
Taiwan (Formosa), but it came at the end of 1888 ; and, 
in March, 1887, the governor hin^f, with the aid of the 
English en^eer, and accompanied by his whole retinue, 
traced the line for the first four miles. This line was to 
be built by Chinese for the Chinese, and there was no 
obstruction ; but the work was done by soldiers, and the 
labour conditions were so unsatisfactory that, In the first 
two years, five engineersdn-chief resigned in succession. 
The work was ultimately carried through under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Henry C, Mathe5on.[17] The line to Kelung, 
was completed in 1891, and that towards southern For¬ 
mosa reached Teckcham (Slnchu), thirty miles from 
Taipehfa, in 1898. The line was t^oughout the victim 
of Chinese official management; it was starved in its 
construction, its equipment, and its working; the Peking 
authorities refused to sanction any steps for the developr 
ment of Kelung, which might then become an appetising 
bait for a hostile force; and the Japanese in 1895 took 
over little except fifty miles of badly laid traek.[18] 

§ 8. One result of the war with France was to inaugu¬ 
rate the period of sjmdicales, which at first, however, were 
adopted only by Franee. In order to utilise whatever 
advantage there might be in the treaty provision that, if 
China should decide to build railways, the French govern¬ 
ment would give her every facility to procure in France 
the personnel she might need, ”[13] French industry com¬ 
bined and established at Tientsin a central office prepared 
to undertake the construction of China's railways. It 

[IS] Tb» author beliovea that he vas probaUy the fint to fuggeat 
the subniinUon to 4 vielt be pud to the Htfr Com^edouer In tbe couree 
of an official mieeiQn In Jnly, ISaC, 

[171 Uf. U4th«eoQ in the epdi^ of 1900 made, enth Ur. John Bireb 
ahd Lieut. Wattn-Oreot, one of 4 petty of thM «Dg4Sed inproepecting in 
Hunan, and, OQ the outbreak of the Boser uprieing, they wer» on th^ 
way fromH^kov toTientain, While they were rafting aoroee the Yellov 
River Kr. Birob wee drowsed •. l»taron Lieut, Watta^Oraot was isuidered 
in HongoUa ; and Ur. UeUieeM, after eerving in the TicAtsa voluotaem, 
waa lose ID the wreck of (lie Otty 0 / d* Joneiro ontaide Ban Francieco 
in April, 1901. 

(IS) J. W. Davidson. " The lelaod of Former” pp. 847 Be< 7 .; E. B. 
Moree, Saport on Tamsui, “ Deeennial Keporta, ISg2-91;’* p. 449. 

(19) Cf, " fiubnuBSiOD/’cbap. avli, }89. 
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obtam«d a contract to buiM docks and fortifications, 
estimated to cost Tls. 2.500,000, at Port Arthur, the prin¬ 
cipal Chinese naval station ; but the Chinese still preferred 
to biiild their own railways. In 1886 the Kaipuig steam 
tramway was extended to Lutai, the cost for twenty miles 
being only $185,000 (£25,000). The vicewy’s interest was 
excited; but, though he saw clearly the commercial 
advantage, he based his intci’est on strategic grounds, and 
on those grounds obtained the suppoi-t of iliwan, Prince 
Chun, fatJxer of the emperor and pwsident of the newly* 
established Admiralty. On March 15tij, 1887, the prince 
memorialised the throne urging tliat tlie railway be ex¬ 
tended eastward to Shanhaikwan. and westward to 
Tientsin and thence to Peking, “ in order to facilitate the 
movement of troops and the transport of war material ” ; 
and a rescript at once granted the memorialist’s prayer.[20] 
The China Railway Company was then formed, with Wu 
Ting-fang as direx^or and in charge of the tinances, and 
Mr, Kinder as engineer in charge of the construction. 
Subscriptions were invited to the capital of Tls. 1,000,000, 
which was obtained after much delay and with great 
difficulty; and tenders called for to supply 2,000 tons of 
rails were numerous, qmckly sent in, and for attractive 
prices. The work was completed by April, 1888, to 
Tangku, opposite Taku, at the mouth of the Peiho, and 
by August to Tientsin, ^e total cost of construction being 
about $18,000 (£8,000) a mile. 

I 9. A third of the proposed line had now been built, 
eighty miles; the western section, Tientsin to Peking 
(Lukowchlao), was also to be eighty miles; and the eastern 
section, Tongshon to Shanhaikwsn, also eighty miles. It 
was now proposed to construct the western section before 
the eastern ; but the forces of reaction, and of opposition 
to Li Hung-chang and all his works, became active, and 
the Grand Council withheld its assent and called for the 
opinions of the viceroys and governors. [21] Of the replies 

[20] of M*raori6J In Mr. DoiiJjy to Mr. Bay*Kl. April Cth, ISJfl, 
U S. For. ReJ„ 1SS7. p. 208. , , ^ 

[Si] This opposition to Ci UunK-ohsTiS’* prejsoi* bsa uxosoy boon 
direoCad sninst ths construction of dis hoc betweea Tan^u otMlTloiVMa 
Mr. Donby to Mr, Bay^, Jwt, ISth, Fob. SSth, 1887, U.S. For. TW., 
1887, pp, 182, 191, ^hiJ opposition wss onuhsd by tho wwpt » th* 
m«raor^sl ot Much 15th; ssmo to suae. April 5th, ISS?, ubi sop. 
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received, that from Liu Mir^chuan, goTerner of Fc^mosa 
and a partisan of LI Hung*cbang, was most pronounced 
in support of the extension i he disposed of the argument 
that a railway would‘expose Peking to attack, by pointing 
out that Tangku was the real door of Peking, and that 
the door could best be maintained by .providing means 
of reinforcing its garrison. Chang Chih-tung, viceroy at 
Canton and leader of the party of reaction, opposed the 
extension on strategic grouads ; and he advocated* instead 
the construction of great trunk lines, through the interior 
of the country, safely remote from the sea, beginning with 
one from Peking to Hankow. Chang Chlh*tung wa& a 
master of style, and his memorial carried conviction to the 
minds of the imperial advisers; and he was transferred 
to Wuchang with orders to undertake bis projected trunk 
line, building it of Chinese material and under Chinese 
direction, as he had proposed. He found himself unable 
to carry out hia intentions, but, to provide for the future, 
he established the Hanyang steel works. 

§ 10. The extension to Peking was tbus shelved ; and, 
because of the requirement to use only Chinese capital 
and Chinese material, the trunk lines were also shelved for 
an indefinite time. Li Hung-chang was not one to sulk 
in his tents, and he decided to carry out tlie plan embodied 
in Prince Chun’s memorial which had received the im¬ 
perial assent, and to proceed with the extension eastward 
to Shanhaikwan. Work was begun in 1991 without any 
specific new authority, and completed in 1894. He did 
it as a government undertaking, paid for by bank over¬ 
drafts secured on his revenues as viceroy, and for it he 
set up a government bureau, with the title of “ The Im- 
peHal Railways of North Chiua,’’ whicli, in 1894, absorbed 
the line and- plant of the China Railway Company; to 
it he transferred Mr. Kinder as engineer-in*chief and Mr. 
A. G. Cox as constructing engineer. At the same time, 
in order to provide Manchuria with some defence against 
attack, he proposed to push his railways east of Shan- 
haikwau, into Kwanwai, the territory outside the Portal 
(of the Great Wall); and, by his orders, Mr. Kinder began 
surveying in that direction in 1890. The attention of 
Russia wa^ drawn to this attempt to forestall a develop¬ 
ment of the Russian railways in such a way as would 
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enable her to dominate Manchxiria, and active opposition 
to the proposed extension by China was encouraged at 
Pekii^. In 1898, however, Li Hung-chang obtained the 
permission be sought,[82] and, when the war with Japan 
broke out, the line had tMen constructed as £ar as Chung* 
howso. forty miles east of Shanhaikwan. 

§ 11. Thus far had railways progressed up to the 
Japanese war. The result of that war demonstrated the 
strategic value of rail«*ays, and the absurdity of building 
only those which were safely remote from tlic sea ” ; in 
the autumn of 1895 the rejected extension to Peking was 
taken in hand, and a year later It was completed to Fengtai, 
and subsequently to Macluapu, a short distance outside 
the walls of Peking. The extensions were paid for by bank 
overdrafts, covered in 1808 by the issue of bonds for a 
capital sum of £2,800,000 ; and the management, purely 
Chinese, of this railway Ixas been so competent that, 
from its surplus profits, it has paid for several branch 
lines : one of four miles to Clunwangtao, an ice*ftee port 
midway between the ice-bound poits of Tientsin and 
Newchwang; one from Peking twelve miles to Tungchow ; 
one from Peking through the Najikow pass of the Great 
Wall to Suanhwafu and ICalgan, a Icn^h of 125 miles. 
In 1900 ti)c lengtli operated, excluding sidings, from 
Peking to Sinminiu outside the Portal was 588 miles, 
which had cost to build and equip $47,970,000, or per mile 
of line 881,582 (£12.488 at exchange of 1898, and £8728 
at exchugo of 1906); and the revenue account stood as 
follows [28}: 


Ree«ipW, lines iaelde the Wnll 
„ ,, outetde the Wall 

„ nueoeUeneoiie . 

qp«r*t4fta ezpensee. 

Net revenue .... 
Interwt en £2,300,000 Bonde . 

„ on debt to Chineee ao%’em 
ment [24) 

SuTT>hiB revenue 


57.016.934 

4.S67,5S6 

317,320 


53.420.949 


51.743,008 


tlS.ldl.180 
13.73! .248 


1.083,600 

56.044,733 


[28J Ur. Denby to .Ur. Qre«ham. June 21 I $03. V.8. For, Rel.,! 603, 

V. 238. 

[381 Kent, “ Roilw Enterprise,’' p. 71. 

f241 At the end of 1908 the debt to (he Chmeee joverameat emoonted 
(o 521,970,000, nod, befinning from 190S, w»* beeng peip off »t the »*# 
of 5000.000 e year. 

Ill—6 
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§ 18. Until the Japanese war Li Hung'Chang had been 
fearful of Russian designs on Korea ; and, if Korea should 
be absorbed by Russia, he saw that Mancliuria would be 
so completely enveloped by Russian territory that China 
could not hope to maintain her commercial freedom there. 
His tendency therefore, in so far as he did not lean on 
himself alone, was to lean on tlie commercial nations, 
England and Aroeiica. and to develop Manciiuria com* 
mercially. At the end of the war it came to him ns nn 
awakening that it was the military nations, led by Russia, 
which stepped in and required Japan to let go her grip on 
Liaotung,{25] and that the commercial nations took no 
step in aid of the empire; and there is ample evidence 
that from that time lie depended more and more on Russia. 
His motives were impugned; even the sums of money 
paid to him were freely mentioned at the clubs; but it 
may fairly be said that it was the act of a patriotic states¬ 
man to “ cut a loss," and to save some vestiges of sove¬ 
reignty over the endangered provinces by compounding 
with the enemy most to be feared. The railway already 
begun from Shonhaikwan was retained, and, on the ovit- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war in 1904, it had been 
completed, under Glunese auspices, as far as Sinminfu on 
the way to Mukden, with a branch from Kaopangtze to 
Yingkow, the port of Newchwang ; but the rest of Man¬ 
churia was surrendered to development by Russia. 

§ 13. Negotiations to this effect were begun immedi¬ 
ately after tlie retrocession of Liaotung, or, more probably, 
concurrently with the discussions on the retrocession ; 
and at the end of November, 1895, though the fact was 
not published, it became kno\vn that the Russian Tran- 
siberian railway, instead of taking the long northward 
curve of the Amur and then proceeding south hp the 
Ussuri, was to strike across Manchuria " in a straight line 
fiom Nerchinsk to Vladivostock ” [26]; tliis was within 
a month after the signature, on November 8th, of the 
convention retroceding Liaotung, and concurrently with 

[Sf] Of. eUp. li, S S7. 

'* n« [Li} WM aIm ia ao itaportACt >»n»» urdAf tU protAOtiaa cf 
B-uaela, t&At p«>*«r bAviris uaderukAS t« hold bun hArnU«w fK»m tbo 
eopMqueacM of bio eanAsdor to the Japadvm [ia 2SS5}.'*>^chi«, Tbo 
IBnaliihjnaa in ChiaA,” U, p. S87, 

[2«] NoKh-Chia* E«M!d, Doc. dth, 16S5. Cf, cbAp, v, 1, 4. 
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the exchange of the ratifications on November 29 th. [271 
In March, 1806, Li Hung*chaug was appointed ambassador 
c^raordinary to represent Chine at the coronation of 
the Tsar. Befoi'e leaving Peking lie negotiated with the 
Russian envoy. Count Cassini, but did not sign, a secret 
convention on Mancliuria [ 28 ]; while in Moscow he 
negotiated with Prince Lobaaow, and did sign, a similar 
convention [29]; Count Casidni, having declared that he 
would not leave Peking until his convention was signed 
did leave on September 80th,[80] the sigi>atures having 
been affixed on the 29th- These provided that Russia 
might build her own {Transiberian) railway across Man¬ 
churia to Vledivostock, and a line from Vladivostock to 
Hunchun and Kirin ; and that China sliould liave recourse 
only to Russian banks to finance her railways from Shan- 
haikwan to Mukden, and fVom [Harbin] to Port Arthur 
and Talienwon; the latter \vas to conform to the Russian 
gauge.[81] The authenticity of these convention^ has 
never been admitted, but it is significant that their clauses, 
thus made public in 1896, were aJl put into effect during 
the next few years. 

§ 14. To carry out tlie railway clauses of tlieic agree¬ 
ment Russia, in 1895 chartered the Russo Chinese Bank, 
the object of which was* to carry out the policy of what 
came to be called “ conquest by railways,'* which was 
afterwards, in 1909, merged in the policy which was 
termed “ dollar diplomacy,” The bank was nominally a 
Russian corporation; but among its founders were four 
of the principal banks of Paris and many of the leaders of 
the French financial world; its capital was 11,230,000 
gold roubles, in addition to 5,000,000 tacU advanced on 
permanent deposit by the Chinese government, To this 
bank the Chinese government granted a concession for 
railways in Manchuria; and to build them the bank 
organised, under Russian la>vs, the Chinese Kastem Rail¬ 
way Company with a capital of 6,00<h000 roubles. I'rom 

J t27l Convention in SockhiU, Tnatios, etc.. p. SO. 

Saj Summerj in KoRh-Chinn Kereld, UweK 0th. 1890. 

S9] Enaliib tmnelaiioo of French t«xC in D*i]7 Telegraph (Louden) 

I in ibia., tfareh 11th, 1910, 

[80| Ibid.. Oet. 9th, 1890. Summary o( convention eigned oo Sept. 
29ih,mibid.. Ooc. SOth, 1890. 
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this exiguous sum, &nd from the much larger proceeds of 
bonds taken directly or indirectly by the Russian Trea¬ 
sury,[82] the Russian railways in Manchuria >vere built, 
viz.: West to cast, Mancliuli-Harbln-Siufenho, 1)50 miles ; 
nortlito soxxtlu Harbia-Talienwan-Port Arthur, 648 miles; 
making a total, up to 1004. of 1596 miles. By the agree¬ 
ment China might redeem the lines in tl\irty-six years, and 
et the eno of eiglity ycar>> tlxey were to revert to her 
without payment. [ 08 J 

I 15. Of the railways in Manchuria, those built by the 
Imperial Railways of North China from Slianhaikwan to 
Sinminfu and Vingkow (Newchwang), both before and 
after 1895, were kept from Russian conti’ol. To provide 
for their coastructiou there had been advanced by foreign 
bank-s up to the end of 1897 a total of Tb. 2,440,000 [84]: 

TU. 

By the Hongkong and S hangbai Bank 2,240,000 
.. Russo-Clunese Bank - 500,000 

.. Deutscli-Asiutisclie Bank . TOOiOOO 

The fir.st step in the attempt to extend Russian control 
over tlxesc hues was a demand for tlie dismissal of Mr. 
Kinder-'as Mr. Pavloff, the Russian envoy, stated, ‘“not 
because he \va.s an Ivnglishm&n. bxit because he was not 
a Russian; for , , . the Russian government intended 
that the provinces of China bordering on tJie Russian 
frontier must not come under tlic influence of any nAtion 
except Russia. ”(85] The Britislx envoy protested and 
the demand was withdraw'n. On June 7th, 1898, an agree¬ 
ment was signed between Hu Yen*mci. Director-General 
of the Imperial Hailv'ays, and the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, acting for the British and Chinese Corporation, for 
“ a sterling loan for the equivalent of about sixtceir million 
taels ” at 5i per cent., to pay off the bank debts and pro¬ 
vide for extensions; the security was to be “ the pet- 

[92] So rtemonttratn] Uy Sraator AJbert J. Ru8tl«n 

Advanc«.*' j>, 10:1. 

[SS) Agnomenta id Rockbill. “ Trefttioa, «ta.*': Charter of KuMo* 
ChmasA BuUc, p. 207 ; concMuon to bojik. p. 2)2 ; Stotutc* of Chinoae 
Kulw^y Compony, p. 216. 

[84) LabouKyo, *' Cbemine do For," p. i)6. 

(di)] Sir C. KacDonald to Lord SaliBbufy. Oet. 19tb, IBOT, CSorr, rwp. 
Cbtno. No, 1 , 16 d$, p, fi. 
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manent way, rolling stock and entne property, together 
with the height and earnings of the existing lines .. . and 
also of the pro^scd new hnes.’*[8e] The Russian envoy 
protested, chiefly on the ground that, in the event of 
default, a British corporation would obtain possession of 
railways in Manchuria, in which the sole right to build 
railways had been conceded to the Russo-Chinesc bank. 
A diplomatic battle ensued ; on September Tth Li Hung- 
chang was dismissed from office [87]; and on October 10th 
a new agreement was signed for a loan of £3,800,000 at 
41 per cent., at the issue price of 90. The security was 
nominally the same, but it was agreed that, in case of 
default, any deficiency should be made good by the govern¬ 
ment China. [88] 

§ 16. China made sonre attempts to consolidate 
her control over railway construction- In June, 1895, 
Chang Chih-tung summoned from America Yung Wing, 
the former head of the Chinese educational mission in the 
United States, to come to Hankow to advise him, and 
through him the government, on railway matters. [89] 
In January, 180D, Hu Yu-fen, cx-Judge of Kwangsi, then 
commissary-general to the armies of the Peiyang, was 
appointed director-general of the Tientsin-Peldng line. [40] 
In May, 1896, Sheng Hsiian-liwai, then Customs taotai 
at Tientsin, chief director of the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Co., and director of the imperial Telegraphs, 
was appointed director*in-chief of all railway construc¬ 
tion [41] i and in October by imperial decree he wa's 
specifically charged with the projected Pekiug-Hankow 
line,[42] which had already been put by Chang Chih-tung 
under his control [48] In April, 1898, as part of the 
reform movement of that year, an imperial decree estab¬ 
lished a Bureau of Control for Railways and Mines, and 


1 561 T»xt of o^ra«in«ot in LsbouU^. op. eft., p. 80. 

371 '* Li Hungnahans was ono of Mr, PovlofTs principal ptoce* on tb« 
onoMboard ; f«w Toreignars Id Chica do coi baUavo b« ic too punhaeod 
tool of Russia, and mao; Chinoaa an of the sama opiaioB."—Ediioriai, 
Kortb-Chica Herald. 8«pt. ISth. 1808. «s>* bowevar other oaosee 

brinnjkC about his dowoiall. ohap. vi, 118 . 

381 Test of agreameat ic Leboul^a, op, dft., p. 89. 

59 Nonb-Cbina Herald. Jaa. lOth, 1890. 

CO Ibid.. Jan. 17tb, 1896. 

4l Ibid.. Ua? 22nd. 1896. 

42 Zmp.decneofOot.20tb. I8»B,inLabOQla?«.op. 108. 

«8] Hoxth-Cbina Btmld, April 9t^ 1897. 
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placed at its head two ministers of the Tsu^h Yamen, 
Wang Wen-shao and Chang Yin-hwaii.[44l This bureau 
seriously curtaiicd the emoluments of many highly P^ced 
officials, and its chiefs were severely dealt with m the 
reaction from rcform.[45] The Uumau of Control was m 
1908 placed under the newly constituted ministry ot Com¬ 
merce, and subsequently under the ministry of Po^^ts and 

Communications, , . , u 

S 17. The Peking-Hankow railway was to have been 
built with Chinese capital and of Chinese material. The 
latter requirement was met by Chang Chih-tung by estab- 
lishiiu? the. Hanyang Iron-works, and by opening a coal 
mineat Pingshan and an iron mine at Taych, seventy nulei 
down the Yangtze from Hankow, where stands a moun- 
tmn of iron ore pving 65 per cent, of pure metal, tl^ee 
miles long and 400 feet high, sufficient to turn out 700 
tons of iron a day for a thousand yews. (46] Ihe pr^ 
vision of capital was found more difficult, and, in Octob^, 
1896. Dermission was given to obtam a foreign 1<^* 147 j 
NeffOtistioiis were opened with the American-China Dc 
velopment Company, at the head of which was ox-senator 
Vi. D. Washburn, and it undertook a tough survey ot tne 
route ; meantime a Belgian syndicate made counter offers 
which were more attractive ; and the American 
cold-ahouldered by the Department of State at Washmg- 
tomUS] missed the priae which it counted its o™. Birt 
the way of the Belgians was not smooth. Behind B^um 
interested eyes, foreign and Chmese, discerned 
and Russia /other powers might or might not supp^ the 
American pretensions,[43] but 

opposing the Belgian claims. The Belgian negotiations 
iSe then dropped, but they were renewed m July, 1897. 

[44] tap. 0I April Sad, ISSS, b. BackMIl, “ Tr«U«, rtc.." 

?■ 

[JSi •' Wimde^ng Stodonfc ifl th© Tm Em6,’’ k P- 6*. 

UtI I“P« 6©Qr©® ci Oct aOth, 1809, - - 

[U] W>: John ShertMn to Mr, Donby, Mtroh 8th, 1807. U.B. *or, 

Kortb'Chin© dmld. Oot. 23rd, 1886. 
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on the eJCfttessed condition that “ the money is all to come 
from Be^iiun, none from France or Russia will be ac< 
cepte<i-’'[50] 

§ 18. In September, 1897, Mr. G- Detrlng took the 
unprecedented step of addressing in his own name a 
memorial to the Tsungli Yamen. In it he advised the 
creation of an imperial Bureau of Railways and Mines, 
such as was actuary formed in the foUovnng AprU, to be 
constituted on the model of the foreign customs. In raib 
way matters he warned the Yamen especially agmnst 
Belgium; in financing railway construction France would 
be the master hand, with Russia aiding; their object being 
to reach the lieart of the empire (Hankow), France from 
the south, Russia from the north. He gave a final warn> 
ing against Sheng Hsuan-hwai—employing him is like 
riding the tiger, dangerous to tide, more dangerous to 
dismount”; he controlled everything—railways, mines, 
cotton factories, telegraphs, steamships.[51] It cannot be 
assumed that Mr. Detring addressed this memorial to the 
Tsungli Yamen without the previous knowledge and pro 
bable support of his patron [52] Li Hung*chang. who was 
then a minister of the Yamen ; and two months later it 
was reported that the negotiations between Sheng HsQan* 
hwai and the Belgian syndicate had “entifdy col- 
lapsed.”[58] 

§ 19. In April, 1893, simultaneously with the creation 
of the Bureau of Control for Railways and Mines, negotia* 
tions with the Belgians were resumed,[54] and. on June 28th, 
1898, a final contract [55] was signed for a loan and for 
working the line. The loan was for 112,5CM),000 ftwies at 
5 per cent, issued at 90, and was to be paid off by twenty 
annual drawings beginning in 1909; the syndicate was 
further to operate the line for thirty years from the date 
of the contract, and was to receive therefor 20 per cent, 
of the net profits, after deducting operating expenses and 
interest and amortisation of the Iqan. The line was coni' 




[60] NorUi'CbinA Har»)d. JuJy dOth, 1607. 

'fill Ibid. Sepe. lOtb. 1S97. 

66] Cf. “6tibanaiiQii,"oliap.3dv,{ IS; 16. 

sri Kortb-Chiaa Herald Nor. Sth. 1667. 

'64] Ibid, April 46h, iWd 

56] Text in lAbonlafe. Cbemuu d* Fer.” p. 107; KoekhlD. 
" etc./’ p. 
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plcted in ia05» with & total length of 812 miles. Including 
branch lines of 58 miles. The rails and Iron fittings were 
bought from the Hanyang iron works; but c^ira 
the Chincae government supplied, free of cost to the 83 Tidi- 
oate, work valued at Tls, 5,800,000.[56] It waa provided 
that China should have the right to pay off the loan at 
any time after September 1st, 1907 j and this right was 
exercised in October, 1908, by means of a thirty^year loan, 
issued through the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank al^d the 
Banque de I’lndo* Chine, for £5,000,000 at S per cent, for 
fifteen years and 4^ per cent, for the second fifteen years, 
Issued at 94; and £450,000 at 7 per cent, and par repay¬ 
able before 1920. 

I SO. Shantung was claimed by Germany as her spliere 
of development. By a convention signed March $th, 1808, 
the enclave of Kiacchow was “ ceded to Germany on lease, 
provisionally for ninety-nine years ”[57]; and in this 
China “ sanctioned the construction by Germany of two 
lines of railway in Shantung.” Under this an imperial 
German charter was granted, on June 1st, 1899, to the 
Schantung-Elsenbahn-Gesellschaft, with a capital of 
54,000,000 mark», for a railway Tsingtau to Tsmanfu ; 
the shareholders were to be German or Chinese; tlic 
materia] used was to be GeiTnan as far as possible; and 
the German treasury of Kiaochow was to share in the 
profits after 5 per cent, had been paid to the shareholders. 
The company was also, on its application, to have the 
right to build lines from Tsingtau to lehowfu and from 
Tsinanfu to lehowfu. [58] This was supplemented by an 
agreement with China, signed March 21 st, 1900, for acquir¬ 
ing the land and for protection of the line. [59] Under 
this charter the line from Tsingtau to Tsinanfu, 245 miles, 
with a branch to the Foshan coal fields, thirty-six miles, 
or 281 miles in all, was completed in 2904 at a cost of 
52,900,000 marks of German capital. The success of tixe 
line is seen in the transfer of the trade of Shantung fron 
Chefoo to Tsingtau, ts shown by the following values o.^ 
the total net import and export trade : 

rss] LAboialay^, op, oic., p. 105. 

L571 Ct cb*p. V, I 9. 

fsSj Tost (U»iul4tionj io RookhiU, '* TrMtiM, oto.,” p. SdS. 

(S9J 7«x( (tmulAtion) io Loboul&yo, op, cit., p. 174, 
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88»lS8,llIS (72 p«r cool.) 
U»508,4Il (38 per Mot.} 


8i,64^224 (32 por coni.) 
39,168,880 (Of percecE.l 


I 21. At the end nf 1897, an imperial decree was Usucd 
authorisinjj Yung ‘VVing to construct a railway Tientsin- 
Tsinanfu-Chinkiang, with liberty to call on foreign capital. 
This was at once opposed by the German envoy, who 
declared that, under the Kiaochow convention, negotia¬ 
tions for which were then proceeding, Germany alone 
should have the right to build railways in Shantung, [60] 
None the less, in August, 1898, Yung Wing contracted with 
tlic American syndicate for a loan of £5,500,000 for this 
purpose [ 01 ]; though signed, the contract was not carried 
out, since Germany protested on the ground that her 
rights in Sliantung blocked tlic way, Before this a Ger¬ 
man syndicate had proposed to lend £4,500,000 for a 
railway to connect Tientsin and the Yangtze, but the 
offer had been rejected; and tlic British syndicate was 
reluctant to undertake the line, though it led into the 
Yangtze basin-l62] In the end the British and German 
interests were both recognised, and in May, 1899, an 
agreement, ratified by imperial decree May 24th, was 
signed between the Chinese Railway Bureau on the one 
part, and the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (acting for the 
British and Chinese Corporation) and the JDeutsch* 
Asiatisohe Bank on the other, for a loan of £7,400,000 at 
5 per cent, to be issued at 90. [63] The Germans bad at 
first proposed tliat the northern section should be built 
by the German syndicate for China, the central section, 
from border to border of Shantung, by a German company 
as in the case of the Tsingfau-Tsinanfu line, and the 
southern section by the British corporation for Cliina; 
but this agreement provided (art- xviii) that tlic northern 
part [from Tientsin to the southern border of Shantung] 
should be “constructed, equipped and worked’* by the 
Deutsch-Asiatischc Bank, and the southern part by the 
British and Chinese Corporation, both for China. 


[80} Hortb-cnun* a«nid. Fab, 28tb, 1S99. 

[61) CoTT. reep. China, 14a. 1.1898, p, 189. 

1691 Kent, op, ci4.. p. 18C i LabooJaT*. op. aia, p. 180. _ 

(09] T«x» inRoefc:^, TM*fie«, Ma,” p, 966; aIm la Saab, p- 800 ; 
Laboulayo, p. 187. 
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§ 2&. ThU contract was not carried out owing to the 
Boxer troubles of 1900; and> when negotiations were 
reopened in 1906, the Chinese government had adopted 
the policy of constructing and working all new lines 
through Chinese directors, while still inviting loans of 
foreign capital. After long discussions a new contract was 
made on January 16th, 1908, with the Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank, representing German interests, and the Chinese 
Central ^ilway Company, representing an alliance of 
British and French interests-(64] By this agreement a 
joint loan was made for £5,000,000 at 5 per cent., issued 
at 98, and, by a subsequent contract, a further sum of 
£3,000,000 was loaned in 1910 at. 6 per cent, issued at 94*5 ; 
the southern terminus was changed to Pukow, on the 
north bank of the Yangtze opposite to Nanking, to which 
the 'length of line is 674 miles. The loan was secured 
(art. ix) not on the railway receipts, but on certain spediied 
provincial revenues j and it was provided (art. xvii) that 
“the construction control of the railway will be 
entirely vested in the imperial Chinese government ”... 
and “ after completion of construction the imperial Chinese 
government w^ administer both sections as one un¬ 
divided government railway.” The policy tlius indicated 
became known as “ Pukow terms.” 

§ S8. Fkance claimed the three provinces bordering on 
Tongking as her sphere of development, and extended 
her claim also to cover Szechwan. In June, 1895, it, was 
agreed that “ the railways, existing or projected, in Aanam 
may be extended into Chinese territory. ”[65] Under this 
convention a contract was signed June 5th, 1896, authoris¬ 
ing the construction of a line from the frontier to Uungchow 
in Kwangsi, with the right, subsequently granted in 1897, 
to extend it to Nanning and Poseh. Surveys demon¬ 
strated the rugged nature of the country, and investiga¬ 
tion showed the smallness of the trade, and it became 
evident that this was not the true t'rench line of penetra¬ 
tion ; so, in 1900, the project was abandoned. ^ June, 
1898, France obtained the right to build a line from Pakhoi 
to the West River, and in jDecember, 1899, the right to 

H Te*t in Lsboui«7Q. op. fit,, p. IdS. 

CeAvsoUoo sigiifd at Faking, Jima 20tb, ISM. art. v. Treaiias, 

), p. 720. 
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hmld one from Kwangchowwan to the West River, in 
Kwaugsi; neither of these lines was, taken in hand. In 
June, 1897, an agreement was made, confirmed in April, 
1898, saiactioning the construction hy France of a line 
from the frontier to Yunnanfu, in continuation of a line 
to be constructed in Tongkingfrom Hanoi up the Red River 
to Laokay. A long study of the route was required, the 
Boxer troubles intervened, the deadly Namti valley killed 
the workmen by thousand ; ai^ the line was not opened 
until 1910. The line has a length of 289 miles and cost 
1.65,000,000 francs; of this sum 76,000,000 francs were 
provided by a loan guaranteed by the government of 
France, 68,580,000 francs by a subsidy from the govern* 
ment of Tor^king, and 25,420,000 francs by the French 
company which tmdertook the construction and ‘vrorkii^. 
The effect on the trade of Mengt^e is shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures: 

1 « 10 . 1013 . 

*ru. ra. 

IraporU. 6,077,320 S.dlS.MS 

ExporU.S,3S7.S0d 11,036,270 

That the effect was not greater must be attributed to the 
protectionist policy adopted by France in Tongkii^. 

§ 24. The American syndicate of Senator Wa^burn 
had failed [66]; but, in view of the territorial aspirations 
of at least four of the European powers which were mani* 
fested in the spring of 1898, there were strong reasoxis 
for seeking the support of capitalists in the United States, 
which had given no evidence of such aspirations. In 
December, 1897, Sheng Hsiian-hwai memorialised the 
throne, asking for sanction to a line from Hankow to 
Canton, and proposing that, as there were “ serious objec¬ 
tions to allowing England, France or Germany to under¬ 
take the work,” the contract should he placed in America. 
An agreement was signed on April 24th, 1898, between 
Wu Ung-fang, Chinese envoy at Washington, and the 
American China Development Comwiyi at the head of 
which was Senator Calvin Brice^teT] The loan was to be 
for £4,000,000 at 5 per cent., issued to the company at 
90 ; cons^ucUon was to be dmie by the company for. a 

[341 Cf.uttM.iS 17. 21. 

[47^ T«xi te BoeUnlU ** TtmMm, p, Ui. 
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commission of 5 per cent, on all outgoings except for land 
and earthwork; and the line was to he worked by the com- 
Pftny in consideration of receiving debentures cqu«a to 
one-fifth the cost of tlie line, to secure the payment to it 
of 20 per cent of the net pvofiis. It was at the same lime 
agreed that, if the Belgian syndicate should fail to com¬ 
plete the Peking-Hankow line, it shoiJd be transf^d 
to the American company.[68] In April, 1898, war hro« 
out between aSpain and the United States ; and when the 
survey party, with Mr. Barclay Parsons as engmeer-m- 
chief, arrived on the field, the coup iVUat 
refoimers had begun, and a general feeling of 
acrainst' foreign cxploiUtion liad sprung up.[69j Ihis 
feeling was strongest in Hunan, through which proving 
the line was to mn, and the surveys were delayed [TOj; 
but they were canied out in the winter 1899-1900. Ihey 
gave a route 740 miles long, with branches of 100 rrules 
(Pingsiarig. OG ; Yodioty 25; Siangan, 9), making a 
total of 840 miles. The engineering difficulties were found 
to be so considerable that the estimates had to be \ 

and, on July 13th. 1900, a .supplmcntal agreement l.nj 
was signed increasii^ the amount of the loan to $40,000,000 
US gold, and (art. iii) it was “ declared that this supple¬ 
mental agreement is to be taken as a mortgage, as is cus¬ 
tomary in America.” the railway itself bemg “ 

a first mortgage security” for the bonds. Subject to the 
mortgage, the line was to be Chinese property; and it 
was wovided (art. xvii) that the benefits of the agreement 
were “ transmittablc by the American company to their 
successors or assigns, but the Americans cann^ tranter 
the rights to other nations or the people of other nation- 

f 25. If the Chinese were anxious that the whole of 
the great medial line Peking-Hankow-Unton should not 
pass under Belgian control the Balkans, with the other 

[693 T«rt in Rfiokbill, p- 867. 

Sto] through U«0, b 

op^ of Yoebow, b preparing Hawn br the S 

oftiSS province, and in coovbemg the Hunmeee of 
tkemeelvSe In that yew Himen dofinjlelp abando^ ita an^fwigri 
KSny Cf, '• Yechow/' SJianghai, Slat. DepV of the 1.0. of Cuatoras, 

teoo: poctea. chap, vii, 3,3. 

[71 l?e»6 in Rockhill, " Tioatie*, ew., p. 859. 
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interests in the backgi ound, vrere no less anxious to obtain 
that control. In .1899 diplomacy became active, and the 
Chinese became timid and gave small support to the 
contract; but ultimately the Amencans carried the day 
and the supplemental agreement was signed. Then 
further difficulties aroSe, China u'as thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the Boxer troubles 5 the English money market 
was closed through the South African war; and the death 
of Mr. Calvin Brice made American capitalists reluctant 
to venture in an undertaking which was now deprived 
of his support. This was the Belgians’ opportunity, and, 
with no flourish of trumpets, they acquired a majority of 
the shax’es in the American China Development Company; 
and, at the end of 1908, they elected their nominee, General 
Whitfier, as its president. China protcAed, basing her 
protest on art. xvii of the supplemental agreement, which 
expressly forbade such a transfer of control; but the 
American government stood on the legal aspects of the 
question and held tliat tlie company was still " in good 
faith an American conxpeny.”[72| (liina, indignant at 
this,breach of the agreement and her back stiffened by the 
successive defeats of Russia, the strmigert supporter of 
the Belgian claims, tlion formally notified that she can¬ 
celled the conti*act.[78] The Secretary of State protested; 
and in a few days was able to announce that “ the Ameri¬ 
can proprietors . . . have regained contf(d of the complete 
ownership of a dear bona-fide majority of tJic entire stock 
. . . the control of which, as a matter of fact, had never 
entirely passed out of their lxands.”[74l This did not 
gettlo matters, diiefly " because of the strong opposition of 
the gentry of Kwan^ung, Hunan and Hupeh ”]75l; and 
the difficulty of financing the undertaking continued. It 
was then agreed “to sell the concession and the rwlroad 
to the Chinese government for $0,750,000 [U.S. 

gold] ” [76]; this was accepted by both govemr 

[7^1 Mt. John Hay » Liang Cheng, BiUy Ilth, l«S, in BookhiU. 

173] ^ang Cbwg to ili*. John Hay, D». 22nC, lCi04. V.S. For. B«l.. 

itr. H»y 10 Liang Cbeng, Jan- eih. iMfi, Ibid., p. 128, 

J7fi3 Mr. CooHdga, cha^ d'affaires, to Mr. Hay. Jan. JW5, 

[7^* Mr. Loocnia. acting Sec. Stata, to Mr. RookhUl. sntoy at Peking, 
J una Seb, ISOS, ibid., p, 132. 
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03^t4»(77j and, in part provision of the sum, the Chinese 
borrowed £l»100,000 at 4^ per cent, from the Hongkong 
colonial government, The southern section, within the 
province of Kwangtung, 1ms since then been “ in course of 
construction ” by the Chinese of Canton; and the northern 
section was in 1011 entrusted to the Four-power Group. 

§ 26. Of tliG military nations Russia had successfully 
asserted her sole right of railway development in Man¬ 
churia, Germany in Shantung, and France in the three 
southern provinces, and tlie right in cacli case to exclude 
other nations liad been maintained; and Japan had put 
forward a similar claim for Fukien- Of the commercial 
nations America had obtained one contract which she 
had been unable to carry out. and English capital was to 
obtain other conceBsion- ; but both America and England 
made it their principal task to maintain the “ open door,*’ 
with the difference tliat America asserted tlxat it applied 
to the whole empire, while England odmitted other prior 
rights in Manchuria and in the Chinese provinces of 
Sliantiing, h'ukicn, Kwangtung (as to its western part), 
Kwangsi and Yunnan. The .scrie.*; of declarations of non- 
alienation is referred to elsewhere. [78] The struggle over 
the i*ailway eastward from Shmihaikwan [79] had shown 
the necessity of coming to some agreement between Eng¬ 
land and Russia, and, in April, 1890, it was arranged that 
England would not seek railway concessions north of the 
Great Wall of China, nor obsti*uct Russian claims there, 
and that Russia would not seek railway concessions in the 
basin of tlie Yangtze, nor obstruct British claims there; 
it was further agreed that the Shanhaikwan railwao' with 
its direct extensions was a Chinese line and could not be 
mortgaged or alienated to a non-Chinese compaay.[S0] 
This was a case of “ give and take.’* A year earlier, when 
in the seizure of naval stations Weihaiwei was taken by 
England, the British government spontaneously made the 
declaration that " England formally declares to Germany 
that, in establishing herself at Weihaiwei, she has no 

[ 7] IdAQg Choag to Mr. Loomi«. Aug. 2l*t ; Ur. Looinia to Litne 
aimg. Ana SM, ISOS ibid., p. 1S4. 

[tSl 0*. eh4p. V, 4 

m] a. Mtaa. I in. 

fSOi N0M« «seb«ng«d. April 189S. batw««n Sir C. Scott And 

Count UouiAvieff, is EtooUull, ** TzMtk«9, p, )S3. 
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intention of injuring or contesting the rights and interests 
of Germany in the province of Shantung. ... It is 
specially understood that England will not construct any 
railroad communication from Weihaiwei . . . into the in¬ 
terior of the province of Shantung.” [81] Before this 
again, while the negotiations for the Kiaochow convention 
were going on, Lord Salisbury had declared that “ the 
British government demands equality of treatment for 
British engineers in Slmntung ” ; and that “ any con¬ 
cession to Germany of exclusive privilege will meet with 
opposition on our part. ”[ 82 ] 

I S7. Free-trade Ei^ond was thus led by one grace¬ 
ful concession after another to admit the utmost preten¬ 
sions of other powers wluoh asserted protectionist principles 
in their respective spheres of development, and was left 
witli the privilege of competing, on free-trade lines, with 
all except Kussia in railway development In the Yangtze 
basin. There the first British contract was obtained by 
the British and Chinese Corporation for a railway from 
SluLnghai by Soochow and Chinldang to Nanking. The 
preliminary agreement was signed May 18th, 1898, but 
its execution was delayed, first by the South African war, 
and then by the Boxer revolt; after the restoration of 
quiet the ^nal agreement was signed July 9th, J90&.[88] 
By this a fifty-year loaj.i was authorised for £8,250,000 at 
5 per cent., to be issued to the corporation at 90, but the 
second issue of £050,000 was actually at 95f [84] The 
construction and operation were to be in the hands of a 
board of five commissioners—two Chinese, two English, 
and the (English) Engineer-in-chief. The line and its 
plant were to be security for the loan; and the corpora¬ 
tion was to pay Tls-1,000,000 (£125,000) for the line 
Shanghai-Wusimg, wliich had been built by the Chinese, 
The line, 210 In length, was completed in 1908, and 

sinoe that time the control has been vested in the president 
of the commission, a Chinese. [85] Iti August, 1898, as 

tSl] Raiehs-Aiasei^r. Barlin, Apol SSnd. 18S8. ia ibid., p. 180.; China, 
t« Sir C. HMDooald, l>«a Bth, ISdi, 1887, ^ina, 

Ko. 1. 28S8.PP. 8.7. 

[Sai T^xu\o RoekhUl. “ TMaHae, eM„” vp. S81 

rs«) Kant, *’ Railway Ba(«fpna»,‘* p. 186. 

[SSJ Laboal*r«, ’* Cbamini oe p, 
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liorapensation for “ what was regarded as tixe Chinese 
goverAment’s breach of faith in the Peking-Honkow affair, ** 
the same eorporatioii obtained concesaions for a railway 
Soochow-Hangchow'Ningpo, and for one Pukow-Sinyang- 
chow (this point tapping the Peking*Hankow line). Owing 
to provincial opposition the execution of these works was 
not entrusted to the corporation, but, in 1908, it under¬ 
took a loan of £1,000,000 at 5 per cent, for the former; 
the latter lias been shelved. 

§ £8. The province of Sliansi is oue of the liehest coal 
fields in the world, and it has besides large deposits of 
iron ore. In 1896 Commendatore Angelo Luzatti made 
a study of this field, and in 1897 he promoted the forma¬ 
tion of a jiyndicate to work it, called tlic Peking Syndi¬ 
cate, Anglo-ltahau in its composition, but Eiiglisii in its 
capital. On May £lsti 1808. an agreement w'as made with 
the Shansi Bureau of Tradc,[88] giving the syndicate the 
“ sole riglit to open and work coal and iron mines and 
petroleum wells in tlic districts of Vuhien and Pingting- 
chow, and the prcfcctui*e,s of Luanfu, Tsccliowfu and 
Pingwangfu ” for sixty ycar«; tlie royalty was to be 
5 per cent, of gross receipts, tlien 0 per cent, was to be 
paid on capital. tJjen ZO i>er cent, of net profits to sinking 
fund, and from the I'emaiuing net profit 25 per cent, xvas 
to be paid to the Chinese government and 75 per cent, 
to the syndicate. It was further agreed (art, xvii) that 
the syndicate, ’• using its own capital,” miglit ’’ make 
roads, build bridges, open or deepen rivers or canals, or 
construct branch railways to connect with main lines or 
with water navigation,” to carry its coal and icon, On 
June 21st, 1S9S, a similar agreemvnt was made with a 
ooncesaionnaire of the governor of Honan according the 
same mining and railway rights in ” Hwaikingfu and in 
all the hill country in Honan province north of the Yellow 
River. ”[87] These agreements were covered by the 
sanction of an imperial decree of May 27tli, 1898 [88]; 
and each allowed the use of foreign capital to the extent 
of TIs, 10,000,000. The syndicate, with a subscribed 
capital of £1,520,000, then proceeded to develop mines and 

fSQl I'exc in RookbiU, " TreatiM, eto.,’" p. SOS. 

M lbjd.,p.3SO, 
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to construct to them a railway starting from Taokow, at 
the head of barge navigation on the Wei River. The Boxer 
revolt delayed the work, but it was resumed in 1902, and 
in 1903 the railway was completed to (Pashan) Tsinghwa, 
a length of ninety miles. The Chinese then decided to 
buy out tlic rights of the syndicate in the railway, and 
signed two agreements on July 8rd, 1905. By them the 
syndicate made a thirty-year loan for £TOO.OOO at 3 per 
cent, issued at 90, and sold tLo railway for £614,000 cash ; 
the line itself was the security, and it \?as to be worked 
by the syndicate during tlic currency of the loan. [89] It 
is the intention of the government to extend the line 
thirty-five miles further, to Tsechovr in Shansi. 

§ 29. Other lines were also taken in hand, of which 
it need only be said that each represented some diplomatic 
pressxire on the Chinese government. 

(а) The Chengtingfu'Taiyuenfu EUilway, connecting 
the capital of Shansi with a station on the Peking-Hankow 
line, For this an agreement waa made with the Russes 
Chinese Bank in 1898, supplemented by a definite contract 
in 1902, [90 J for a thirty-year loan for 40,000,000 francs 
at 5 per cent, issued at 90, guaranteed by the imperial 
government and secured by the traffic receipts. The 
contract was later transferred to a French syndicate. The 
line, of Oiic metre gauge, is 131 miles long and was com¬ 
pleted in 1907. 

(б) The Kaifengfu-Honanfu-Sianfu Railway, parallel 
to the Yellow River. In 1899 an agreement was signed 
with a Franco-Belgian syndicate, La Compaghie Gdnlrale 
des Chemins de Per et Tramways en Chine, followed by a 
final contract in 1908, for the section Kaifengfu-Honaiifu, 
115 miles. [91] The contract of 1908 provided for a loan 
of 25,000,000 francs, to which a later agreement of 1907 
added 16.000,000 francs, at 6 per cent., issued at 90. 
This section was completed in 1909. 

(<j) Railway communication between Hongkong and 
Canton is solely a British interest, and that portion of the 
line, twenty-eight miles, which is within the limits of the 
colonial territory is, for, financing and construcrion, a 

Texts in Keat. Beilwey Enterprise,” pp. 235 
reoi Text! in RackhiU, ” TreetiM, et«..” pp. 309 aeq.; lAtoolepe, 
•' da Far,” p. iSi, 
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British affair. The line from the frontier to Canton, 
^ighty'five miles in length, was taken in hand by the 
Chinese of Canton. On March 7th. 1907, a contract [92] 
was ma^e with the British and Chinese Corporation for a 
thirty*year loan for £1,500,000 at 5 per cent., issued at 94, 
secured on the railway and guaranteed by the Chinese 
government. The working was to be under a heal'd con¬ 
sisting of “a Chinese managing director, with whom will 
be associated a British engineer-in'Chief and a British chief 
accountant.” 

Other smaller lines have been taken in liand by the 
Chinese themselves, and in general without foreign financial 
aid or government guarantee; but their length is not 
considerable. 

§ 30. The Russo-Japanese wav resulted in the transfer 
to Japan of a great part of the Russian interest in Manchu¬ 
rian railways. Russia retained the whole of the main 
Translberian line from Manchuli to Suifenho, 950 miles; 
of the noith aiid south line from Harbin to Talienwan 
(Dalny, Dairen) she kept the northern section to Kwan- 
chengtze, 182 miles, but the lines south of that point, 514 
miles, went to Japan. In addition it was agreed with 
China in 1905 that Japan, providing the funds herself, 
might build a line from Mukden to Antung on the Korean 
flintier, a length of 189 miles ; also one from Sinminfu to 
Mukden, ffcrty-eight miles, and one from Kwanchengtze 
to Kirin, seventy-five miles; for the two latter half the 
cost waa to be provided by China, and half lent by Japan.'98 J 
Japan has lent to China at 5 per cent. £88,800 for the Sin- 
minting-Mukden line, and £225,000 for the Kwanchengtze- 
Kirin line; for her other lines in Manchuria she organised 
in 19 OC the South ifanchuria Railway Company with 
capital of 200,000,000 yen (£20,000,000),[04] of which half 
was provided by the Japanese governmeut. and £4,000,000 
by a 5 percent, thirty-five-yearloan issuedin London ini 908. 

§ 81. Szechwan was a subject of rivalry between 
Kngland and France ; the latter hoped to tap its trade from 
Tongking, the former from Burma, by railway.s tlu’ough 
Yunnan; and England would benefit by a continuance 

[981 Teze ia iCaat. p. 86? ; p. 868. 

(96) SumiDBry of protocol, Doo. 28 dcI, 1905 : sgreaiDoat. April L6ih. 
1907 ; io lAboulayo, pp. 60, 78. 

(94] ArticlM of Incorporation in Labovlaye. p. 62. 
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of traffic along the course of the Yar^ze. In IfiOS an 
Anglo-French syndicate, the Chinese Central Railways 
Company,[95] was formed to undertake railways in the 
Yangtze basin; and the Atnericon financial interest^ were 
invited to co-operate, but were not then inclined to accede. 
In 1909 the German syndicate obtained a sttoi^ position 
by diplomatic influence at Peking, and it was admitted to 
form a tripartite group ; and in the same year an American 
group demanded to be allowed to share. In May, 1910, 
an agreement was made in conference at Paris for dividing 
the Hukwang railways, including the Jlankow-Szechwan 
line and the northern portion of the Hankow-Cahton line, 
equally between the members of the Four-power Group,” 
viz. : for England, the Hongkong and Sh^gbai ^nk; 
for GenAany, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank; for Prance, 
the Banque de Tlndo-Chine; and The American Group 
(composed of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., Messrs. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the First National Bank, and the National City 
Bank, all of New York). It may here be s^d that the 
Pour-power Group asserted, in the ip.terest of China, its 
sole right to provide all loans for the purposes of the 
government of China, and that, for this function, it became 
the Six-power Group by the adhesion, on their demand, 
of Russia and Japan; and that, in March, 1919, on the 
inauguration of l^esident Wilson, it became the Five- 
power Group by the withdrawal of official support from the 
” dollar diplomacy ” of the American group. 

•| 33. On May 20th, 1911, the Four-power Group 
signed with the imperial minister of Posts and (kimmunica- 
tions, Sheng HsOan*hwai, a contract for the Hukwang 
railways,[96] It provided for a present loan of 36,000,000 
at 5 per cent,, and (art. xv) a later loan of £4,000,000, re¬ 
payable in. forty years, secured on the traffic receipts and 
(art. ix) on certain salt and likin taxes of the Hukwang 
provinces (Hupeh and Hunan), and (art, iv) guaranteed 
by the Chinese government, The present issue was 
designed to provide capital; 

I*. For the redemption of $2,222,000 U.S-goldof bondeiwu^ 
by the Amerioan China Development Company on behalf of the 
lAin^e government. 


[95] Gf. anUe. $2$. 


[96] Text in babouJeye, p. $10. 
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3*. tbfl odTUtiTuction of the Hupeh*Huoan Motion of the 
Hankov-Coston rulway» ao eetimated langth of 600 kllometree 
(560 ivUee). 

3**. For thecon^troctioQof a line K^^g3hui-SUag7aAg^u•King' 
raonohow^rohaog. an estimated diataoce of 600 kUomeuee (373 
rnilesh and of a line Iohang-ICwoieho%vfu, an estimated diatanoe of 
300 kilomeCree {136 railec). 

The '‘coDstruction and control” of the lines were 
(art. xvii) to be “ entirely and exclusively vested in the 
Chinese government”; for the construction the Chinese 
were to appoint an English engineer for the section Hankow- 
Ichangbicn on the southern border of Hunan, a (german 
engineer for that Kwangshui-Ichang, and an American 
engineer for that Ichang•Kwcicl\o^9fu; and, as far as 
possible, Chinese material was to be used. The four 
banks were (art, xxii) to ” take the loan in equal shares and 
without responsibility for each other.” An additional 
section of railway, Hankow* Kingmenchow, did not come 
under this contract, but was entrusted to a Chinese 
company employing Chinese capital, Extension into 
Szechwan was left to be the subject of further agreement, 
A table of the railways on Chinese temtory is given in 
Appendix' B. 
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14. England's strong protest against German demands . .119 

10. British oppoeition .withdrawn.114 

10. England prcmoses loan £12,000,000 to Chma, Jan. 8, 1698 114 
17. French a^ Russian objections to loan . . llO 

10. Russia protests against British ships at Port Arthur 110 
Id. China coerced into refusing government loan, Feb. 3 . 116 

20. Eogland cannot prevent ccasion of Fort Atdiux . 117 

21. En^and obtains ceaeion of Weihain'ei . . .117 

22. Self'denying assurance given to Germany . .118 

23. England obtains extension of territory, Hongkong . . 119 

24. BecJaratioQS of non-alieoation of territory . .120 
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I 1. The war with Japan left China beaten to her hnees 
at every point—“the Chinese bubble Lad bnrst’*!!^- 

fl] Editoiial, tTorth-CAioa Herald, JBa.'3)id,.ia6e. 
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while Japan had asserted her right to a place with the great 
European powers. And yet the Chinese rulers had learned 
no lesson from the defeat, and their subsequent action 
indicated only two lines of policy : first, that they must 
provide a large sum to pay uic mdemnity imposed on the 
empire; second, that they must reconsider their diplt^ 
matic relations with Western nations, and must lean moie 
on the intervening powers—Russia, France and Germany. 
There was no plan for re-organisation, none for developing 
the internal resources of the country, none to enable the 
empire to stand on its own feet; but it was still held to be 
the duty of the Western powers to save China from the 
consequences of her own weakness, and, the commercial 
nations having failed her, that duty must now devolve on 
the military powers. 

§ 2. For the ceremonial coronation of Nicholas II at 
Moscow va June 2nd (N.S.), 1396, pbina was requested to 
send a prince of the imperial blood to represent her, but, 
instead, Li Hung-chang was commissioned as special envoy 
and ambassador extraordinary to the Tsar. The nomina¬ 
tion of China’s leading statesman and strongest adminis¬ 
trator was readily accepted by Russia, and he left Peking 
on March 8th, accompanied by Li Ching-fang, Lo Feng-loh, 
Ma Kien-chung, and a numerous suite. He was also to 
visit other capitals, aod certain commissioners of customs, 
appointed councillors of embassy etd lioc, were to act as 
his advisers—Mr. Victor von Grot in Russia, Mr. G. Detring 
in Germany, Mr. A- M. de Berniks in France, Mr. James H. 
Hart in England, and Mr. E. B. Drew in the United States. 
The ambassador, leaving Shanghai on a French steamer 
of the Messagevies Marltimes, did not land at Hongkong, 
alleging as his reason his age and infirmities, his wish to 
avoid festi «itie8 and the, otherwise numerous, visits of the 
Kwangtung officials, and his anxiety to escape quarantine 
at Singapore, Hongkong being infected with bubonic 
plagua[ 2 } At Saigon he Unded and was given a brilliant 
reception ” [8] by the French authorities; and he was 
suitably received at Singapore. A Russian Volunteer 
cruiser earned him from Port Said to Odessa, where he 

[S} W] in iUd., April 2aii, 1$8S. 

E lb* quotM »re giveo ia K«ijMr*e t«l»gr6m« roproduced 

KorUi-Chiu , 
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arrived on April 27th and was given an “ imposing recep¬ 
tion.” He remained in Russia until after the coronation 
on Jxine Jnd. Thence he proceeded to Berlin (June 14th), 
where he had an ‘‘imposing reception”; The Hague 
(July 5th); Paris (July 18th), where he had an “ enthusi¬ 
astic welcome ” : London (August $rd), where he had a 
“ simple reception.” Thence he went to Washington, 
arriving at New York August 28th, his relations with the 
American people being characterised by impcrtiDent 
curiosity on the part of tixe ambassador, and a mixture of 
respectful interest and jocose badinage from the newspaper 
reportej‘8 aud prominent people whom he met. He returned 
to China from Vancouver across the Pacifte. 

§ 8. One supposed object of this mission was indicated 
by the press reports from one capital after another that 
” officials aud manufacturers felt great disappoiatment 
that his Excellency placed no orders, either for armaments 
or for railways.” Its avowed purpose was expressed in 
the ambassador's instructions: 

'* 1^. To represent the Chinese emperor at the coronation of 
the Tear. 

(• return official thanks to Russia, GerjAany France 

for their Interventios loading to the rotroceaaion of Liaotung. 

“ 3*. To deliver complimentary letters to Queen Victoria 
the Preeident of the United States, 

" 4^. To sound the Western powers on a revision of tJie oustons 
tariff.” [4] 

Of these the only impertant object was the last China 
had no power to modify her tariff without the assent of 
every one, even the smallest, of the treaty powers, It had 
been Wttled In 1853 with specific duties fixed on the basis 
of a 5 per cent, levy on the values of that period, in the 
interval the scale of values had changed, and, through the 
operation of the fall in the value of 8ilver.[5] the treasury, 
instead of five, was now receiving on many important 
commodities no more than 2 or 8 per cent. China proposed, 
as a modta znvendi, to collect at the rates of 1858, but in 
gold instead of silver.[8) Russia assented ; Germany was 

(4] ComiDiuiiostieQ lu Xoadod Pvly K«wb, Aug. 24tb, ISfitS. gtaMaUy 
baliAvod hsve aiuAnfrb^d froca Mr. DMriog 

[51 Cf. " SubniisrtOD.'’ chfcp. »s, M IS, IS. 

[Sj Th» Alver vs. cMriing ooDAoaatiiJ zBMaonodtun aw mat vaat 
be eriat«d M«b til pMSiblS Mcpddltion to go.wiUi li.’*—R. Ban •wH- 
Kopseb, Hasoh IBSS, 
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not unwilling, hut would wait on England’s decUion; 
France left the dedsioix to her envoy at Peking [T]; 
Bngland was sympathetic, and “ will only ask w*^t is 
beneficial to China herself. ”f8] The American govem- 
ment accepted in principle the pi'oposals for improving 
the Chinese revenue. Nothwithstanding this general 
assent, absolute or qualified, no action followed and the 
customs tariff remained unchanged. 

§ 4. The real purpose of tlic mission was not avowed 
at l^e time, nor has it ever been acknowledged. Russian 
influence wtis paramount at Peking, [9] and, in recognising 
this, China instructed her ambassador to make the best 
terms he could. The terms imposed were sufficiently 
hard ; they were first published in the spring of 1896,[10] 
and again six months later [11]; their authenticity was 
disputed, but two years later, when most of the published 
articles had been can’ied into effect, the newspaper which 
published them felt justified in reminding its readers that, 
in effect, “we told you so.”[19] TJ:e agreements tlien 
made in Peking and iu Moscow, besides the railway 
clauses, [18] provided that Russians and Chinese should 
have equal rights in mining in Manchuria; that Russian 
officers should organise and drill the Chinese army; and 
then followed: 


9^. In order to gh’e Ktissin nn ic4-£rM port, Ou’nn lee&od 
Kfnociiow to Russia fut ftftoen yeora, but occupation whh to be 
deferred for tho present. 

“ 10*. CT)ina W88 to provide Liialiunkow [Pott Arthur] and 
Talienwan witf) adequate fortincations. and Russia was to assist 
and >vouId guarantee rheir retention. 

“ 11*. China vtis to ret&ia control of tUeso vwo porta until a war 
emergency required otherwise. 

“It*. Articles 9*. to 11*. were to be kept secret.*’ 

§ 5. While Russia was thus consolidating her pre¬ 
dominant influence in China, and more especially in Man- 


[7] This isoont, ivitr alii, that tiie u:port duty on raw eilk moat not 
be inereased. 

Blip. Patring's commiuuoatioc, ubl sup. 


Pskingtel. m North-China Herald, hfarch Igth. 1190. 
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chxiria, she was at tlie same time rcaclxiDg out to establish 
her hold on Korea [14]; and during the next two years, 
during 1896 and 1807, by a mixture of diplomacy and the 
overshadowing tlireat of force, she acquired a position of 
paramount influence in the kingdom, the independence 
of.which had so recently been declared. 5Ii*. John McLeavy 
Brown, of the Chinese customs service, had retaihed his 
post, as flnancial adviser to the king of Korea and head of 
the Korean customs, through the war and alter hidepend* 
ence ; but, at the end of 1897, ho was summatily dismissed 
and was replaced in both capacities by a Bussian. Mr. 
AJexeieff.[lS] This was symptomatic of numerous far* 
reaching changes in all branches of the administration-^ 
“ We see nn Englishman ejected from the Finance Depart* 
ment to make room for a Russian, the Korean army 
officered by Russians, the arsenal in charge of a Russian 
officer, Russians made commissioners of customs and 
acting at the same time as Russian vlcc-eonsnls, and a 
pro*Russ^ Korean as Foreign Minister.’*[16] Russia liad 
attained her aim and had apparently ousted Japan from 
the control of Korean affairs j but she had bhot her bolt 
too late. England was too much interested in the ques¬ 
tions of Kiaochow and Port Arthur to intervene, and, 
beyond a formal protest by the British envoy to the 
courts of Peking and Seoul, she took no direct action ; 
America had no interest in the matter ; and France and 
Germany were Russia’s good friends, But by tl^ time 
Russia was more concerned to maintain her position in 
China, and, to avoid a dispersion of her efforts, she withdrew 
from the position she had assumed in Korea and recalled 
all her offlcers.[17] Mr. ftfcLeavy Brown then reassumed 
his former functions. On April 25th, 1898. an agrecnient 
was signed at Tokyo by which Russia e.xplicitly recognised 
Japan’s commercial interest in Korea.[18] 

§ 6. Compensation for the retrocession of Liaotiing 
was obviously due by China to all the three intervening 


cr. NoKh-ChiiiA April Snd, 18BC. 

Ibid., Jao, 7th, 1893. 

Ibid.. Feb. 7th, 1893. 

Eore&iL Milliner of For«ifn Affsin to Sir. 5p«yM{RujiiM eaTOT). 
U.^*7fh i Mr, Speyer to Korean MimaWr, Hawb J Ttb ; in 8^ I»dd- 
PMidMit, March 19th, cdtadinKoith-Cluns Uareld, Uth. ISva. 
flS] io RockhiU, TwaUac, oM.," p. 433. 
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powers; the first of them to obtain this compensation was 
Germany. That country had, in the spring of 1897, 
informed Russia, Austria and Italy of her intention to 
acqvure a naval station in China [19]; and durii^ the 
follopring summer and autumn her ships of war were con¬ 
stantly reported to he surveying along the coasts of I^kien, 
Cheldang and Shantung-[iO] At length the desired “ oppor¬ 
tunity and pretext ” [21] 'was found. On November 1st, 
1897, two Germati missionaries of a Roman Catholic 
mission, Frauz Nies and Richard Heule, were murdered 
at the vill^e of Kiachwang, Kuyeh*hien, Tsaochow-fu, 
in the south-western comer of Shantung. The murder 
had been committed by robbers, who plundered the whole 
village; the Chinese authorities acted promptly, and the 
provincial Judge hastened to the scene of the crime to 
execute justice. [22] The previous year, 1896, had been 
eharacterised by many outrages and murders committed 
on foreign missionaries. [28] In June, 1897, there had 
been much apprehension of distiurbancea at Tientsin and 
a revival of the kidnapping rumours of 1870 ; the occasion 
was the approaching dedication, on June 21 st, of the new 
JVench cathedral replacing that destroyed on June 2Ist, 
1870, the reconstruction having been pushed by the French 
envoy, M. Gerard, because of his “desire to reassert French 
prestige.'*[24} The foreign missionaries sorely needed 
protection, and even the American government had 
informed China in 1896 that it was “ seriously considering 
the question of devising means for the further and more 
perfect prevention of Uiese lamentable outraged egainst 
rnissionaries. ’ '[25*] 

§ 7. Under these cii’cumstances we may credit Germany 
with the intention of demonstrating to China and to other 
Western powers the manner in which a strong military 
power intervenes to protect its subjects engaged in a lawful 
calling in foreign parts; but the measures adopted went far 
beyond this intention. Germany was prepared for action, 

H Bariio eorraapoadoa^ lend^ui 8t4iidArd, l^ov. S4tb, I8S7. 

ChliM aAwtp«p«n, dmAjs, 

L^lj Cr. SubmisiOD,” clup. xvn. |§ 3. 5, 

[S3 T«], TtioAnfu, Nov. lOcl), in North.Chioft Nov. ISth, 1807. 

(28; Of. ohap. a. i 3S. 

[24 TienWin oomapondant in North'China SersM, June S5th, 18d7. 
I2S] Of. chap, ii, I 36. 
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and she acted promptly, .On November 14tFi, tWrteen 
da3^ after the murder, four days after it became iaiown, 
a smaU German force expelled the Cbinese garrison at 
TsiUfftau. the port at the mouth of Kiaochow Bay, seised 
the forts and occupied the port. The huroUiation of 
China was complete,[26] and her helplessness was no less 

mamfest; and Germany grasped her opportunity. For a 
long time Gernwny had been soliciting from China the grant 
of a naval station, and at once an inspired agitation began 
in the German press, urging on the government the per¬ 
manent occupation of Kiaochow Bay.[2r], The govern¬ 
ment showed no reluctance, and on November 22nd pre¬ 
sented its demands as follows [28] : 

** 1*' Ao jmp«risl tablet to be erected to the mecncpry of the mur¬ 
dered German priesta. 

" 2*. An indemoity to be paid to their families (ultiinately fixed 
at Tie.' 3000 for eaoh mieaionary and Tie. 06,000 for oach of three 
chapele to be reboiU). 

" 3*. Li Ping-heng (retiring governor oT S^luintuug, viuroy* 
designate of Sseohwaa) to be ce^iered and diAinieeed from the 
public service. 

4*. Repvymerit of tbe expenaes incurred in the dccupa^on of 
Taingtau. 

** 9*. Germane to have aole right to construct railwaya and open 
ocal mines in Shantung. 

" 0 ”. GercBMiy to m granted a naval atetion at Kiaochov.*’ 

I 8. The Chinese ministers were‘‘much perturbed ” [29 J 
by the seizure of the Tsingtau forts, hut they presented a 
bold diplomatic front. Demands 1*. and 2 ®. were accepted; 
they demurred at hut an imperial decree forbade Li 
Ping-heng to leave his post in Shantung until the case of 
the murdered missionaries was settled; 4^, 5^ and 6^ were 
rejected. Tb« German government stood firm. In open¬ 
ing the Reichstag on December Ist the German empe r or 

(261 " KumiliAting 60 China aa was bor aaay 6onqu«a6 by tha prayi- 
ouaJy daepisad Japanaaa, har praMaC aitnatioo it (A&utaly nora hun^ab- 

a . A focaign po«ar with tbtaa tbSps and 600 seen finds na diJfieult? In 
cUng a on a oouniry « thna hundMd nfilKoai . . . and 

MtabUtnaa baraall withviit oppoaiticn within 350 milw of tba oapit^.'*- 
E^i. North-Ouna Harmld, l>w. M, )SS7. 

f271 TaL Ti^d<TL Nov. 176b, la ibid. Kov. lOth. 1897. 

Ba TaLPrioafcNtv g9tLiaibld,Z>^Jid,lfi97j fUtCMacDoa^ 
to Lem SaUtbuxTl^ov, tfind, 1697. CUna, H*o. 1. 1896, p. t 
{29) TaL TNInmfl. Kor. 8<Mh. ia fbkL, Kov. Mth< t97. 
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declared that the German navy was inadequate; that 
Germany had no desire to compete with other powers, 
but her Beet must be such as would maintain the prestige 
of the empire abroad ; and a r^avy bill was introduced on 
December 5t]i. At once reinforcements of ships, men and 
field guns's'ere sent out under the command of the emperor’s 
brother, Admiral Prince Heinrich of Prussia. The keynote 
of the German spirit was given on December 18th at a 
banquet at Hamburg in honour of the admiral on his 
dop^uve. In his speech the emperor said : 

1 am ocnqbcious that U is my duty to eatond aod eolargO what 
my pradaeaMora hava baquaatbad to ma. . . . Uay every one in 
those distant regions be aware th&t the German Michael has firmly 
planted his shield with the device of the German eagle upon the soil 
of China, in order onoa for nil to give hja protneCion to til who ask 
for It. . . . Should any one essay to detract from our just rights or 
to injure ns, then up and at hiin with your mailed fist.’* 

The admiral in his reply maintained the same tone: 

’’Most august emporor. mO-it mighty king and lord, illustrious 
brother ... of one thing I may assure your Majesty, neitJier fame 
nor laursls liave charoie for me. One thing is tlio aim that draws 
mo on, it is to doclare in foreign lands the gospel of your Majesty’s 
Iiollowed poraoii, to prosch it to every one wlto will hear it, and aleo 
to thoeo >^’bo will not hear it. . . . Let the cry resound far over the 
^vorid, most august, most mighty, beloved sparer, king and lord, 
for over and ever.*’[301 

§ 9. China had learned to count on the jealousies of 
the Western powers to enable her to extricate herself from 
unwelcome demands by one of them. During this crisis 
Russia, though she had claims on Kiaochow, had other 
objects in view ; Prance had her Dreyfus case, apd (in the 
following September) was to have her Fashoda affair, and 
was besides committed to support of the German demand; 
England was beginning to hear the first mutterings of the 
storm in South Africa; America was already concerned 
over Cuba ; and China, wliich, in the two years given her, 
had done nothing to reform her administration or to 
reorganise her forces, was left to meet the threatened 
onslaught alone. Confronted by German firmness she 
yielded early in January one point after another, and the 
[SO] Tdxt from London Spootator, D«o. 20tfi, 1807. 
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final act was on March 6 th, 1898, when a conFention was 
signed at Peking,[81] by which China granted the last of 
the German demands. By this China ceded to Germany, 
" by way of lease, provisionally for ninety‘nine years ” 
vQrUiujig [82] auf 99 Jahrt), the land on both 
sides of the entrance to Kiaochow Bay, including Tsingtau 
and all the islands, together with the water area of the 
bay; within a bne drawn at a distance of fifty kilometres 
from the shores of the bay the territory, while the sove¬ 
reignty was reserved to China, was to hi open to the free 
passage of German troops, and its government was to be 
subject to the approval of the German authorities; the 
working of the Chinese customs in the fifty-kilometre sone 
was to be safeguarded; and should Germany at some 
future time express the wish to return Kiaochow Bay to 
China before the expiration of the lease. China engages 
to refund to Germany the expenditure she has incurred at 
Kiaochow and to cede to Germany a more suitable place; 
Germany binds herself never to sublet to another power 
the territory leased &om China.’* Railway and minii^ 
concessions in Shantung were granted to Germany [88]; 
and the Chinese government binds itself, in all cases 
where foreign assistance, in persons, capital or material, 
may be needed for any purpose whatever within the 
province of Shantung, to offer the work and supply of 
materials in question in the first instance to German 
manufacturers and mei’chants engaged in similar under¬ 
takings.’* 

§ 10. In one respect the German authorities showed 
their wisdom. In order to concibate Western opinion 
they declared their intention of making Tsingtau a free 
depot (Freihafeh), though this ^•as qualified by the state¬ 
ment of the Chancellor in the Reich^g on February 8th 
that, “ while the creation of a free depot at Kiaochow 
[Tsiogtau] [84] will best serve Germany’s interests, yet I 
should not bind myself beforehand, especially not with 
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regard to foreign countries.” Ultimately, by two agree¬ 
ments, signed by Sit Robert Hitt and the German envoy 
on April inh, 1890, and December 1st, 1905. the Chinese 
customs administration, instead of being pushed outside 
into Chinese territory, was invited inside the Schutzgebiet 
'and establisiied at Tsingtou. Under these agreements 
the port, docks and manufacturing district were made a 
bonded area; all goods entered this area freely r the 
Chinese customs tariff duty was levied on imported products 
leaving the area for Chinese* territory, and on Shantung 
produce shipped from the area for export; in return for 
this Tsingtau was given the privileges of a Chinese treaty 
port, and one-fifth of the net revenue from imports by 
sea was paid to the German administration. (85) The free 
depot, aided by the railway, prospered,[86] but it was a 
prosperity bas^ on an English free-trade policy, and not 
on the policy adopted elsewhere in German territory. 

^ 11. China was alieady committed to give Germany 
compensation for her share in the Liaotung intervention, 
and it was common knowledge that tl^is compensation 
might take the form of the grant of a naval station. This 
might have been obtained by the ordinary diplomatic 
pressure at Peking, which Uie Chinese could not have 
resisted ; but Germany deliberately elected to make her 
demand in a spectacular way, by measures which aflronted 
and humiliated both the rulers and the people of China. 
A moderate appreciation declared—“we do not intend to 
enter on a futile discussion of international morality, but 
it seems to ua that the proceedings of Germany have 
deviated fitim international usagc.”[87] Li Hung chang, 
who u'as soon to sign the convention ceding the territory, 
declared that “ the occupation of Kiaochow by Germ^y 
constitutes a flagrant violation of the treaties and the law 
of rations-”(38l On May 18th, after the restoration of 
friendly relations. Prince Heinrich was received by the 
emperor at the Summer Palace j^ith imperiU honours; 
the Chinese comment on this act, friendly in foTO on 
botli sides, was—“ He came unmvite<l and he left un¬ 
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mouraed.”[$9] Cue historian declares that “ we must 
find in tlie manner in which the Kiaochow affair M'as con¬ 
ducted, not the sole cause, but the principal cause of 
the Boxer movement and the support given to it by the 
empress dowager.'’[40] The spirit of the Hamburg 
speeches was carried into action in China uxd produced 
Uiere the worst effect on the people and rulers of the empire; 
and, before any of Germany’s demands had been acceded 
to, it was “ the general opinion in Japanese official circles 
tliat the proceedings had been unnecessarily hasty, and 
that a prolonged or possibly permanent occupation of 
such an important strategical point by a \Vestem power 
would imperil the peace of the Far East. ”[41] 

§ 12. Russia had earmarked' Kiaochow for her own, 
and for the present was to “ enjoy tlie hospitalities of the 
port ” at Fort Arthur. [42] She could obtain land access 
to Kiaochow only through Mongolia and Chihli, and she 
was pledged to support the demands made by her associate 
in the act of intervention; and sh- readily turned her 
attention to Port Arthur, which was an ice-free port on 
the coast of her own recognised sphere of influence. Within 
a week after the German dash on Tsingtau, Russian ships 
of war arrived at Port Arthur, having under the pre¬ 
existing convention [4fl] been granted permission by the 
Chinese government to winter there. Russia was ready 
to swallow the port, and China could oflerno resistance [44]; 
and its fate wn^ decided by two conventions, [45] signed, 

L361 North Chixtft Henld, Jum 8tb, 189$. 

i tOj Cordler, op, ait., ill, p. dSS. 
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the first at Pelsing March 27th, the second at St, Peters¬ 
burg May 7th, 1898, These ceded to Russia on lease the 
ports of LQshunkow [Port Arthur] and Talienwan, with 
the adjacent waters and islands, and the peninsula as far 
north as Pitaewo on the east and Polajtpu on the west, 
but tlie cession was “ without prejudice to China’s sovereign 
rights ”; the lease was for twenty-five years, and “ on 
expiration an extension of the term may be arranged 
between the two countries ” ; a neutrd zone, under 
Chinese jurisdiction but closed to Chinese troops, was 
demerked with its boundary, about sixty miles nortli of 
the ceded territory, running from tlie mouth of the Kinchow 
River on the west, thence east to the Ta 3 rang River, thence 
south to Takushan at its mouth ; Port Arthur was to be 
a navel port, closed to all but Russian and Chinese ships, 
but Talienwan [thenceforward renamed Dalny] was to be 
a trading port, open to the merchant vessels of all countries; 
Russia might connect the two ports by a railway with 
[Harbin], but recognised China’s right to make railways 
eastward from Shaiiliaikwan; and mining and other con¬ 
cessions in the neutral zone could be granted to none but 
Russians. Under these conventions the two pdrts were 
evacuated by the Chinese garrisons on Match 27tb, and 
occupied by the Russian forces the following day. 

I 18. France watched these movements with close 
attention. M. Hanotaux, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
declared in February that France had “ not the slightest 
intention of imitating Germany in seizing a naval base in 
China *’ [40]; but,on April llth, the French envoy at Peking 
informed him that China had consented to lease to France 
for ninety-nine years as a naval station the Bay of Kwang* 
chow [Kwangchow-wan] with its dependencies. The French 
flag was raised there on April 22nd; a convention [47] 
for the lease was submitted to the Tsungli Yamen on 
May 27th, 1898, but was not ratified by China until 
January 5th. 1900, the Chinese ministers being then 
brought to a decision by the murder, near Kwangchow-wan, 
of two French naval officers on November 12th, 1899. It 

m 

[46] T«l. London, Fsb. SStb, in North.Chins Hdraid, M»Tth 7th, 1898. 

[47] T«rt, Cordisr, Bdlstiona," iii, p. 370$ Eng. trtos,, Etockhlll, 
“ Tnftiiw, flto.,' * p. 65, It was ormltad from iba tmaUet euppJied lor t&a 
Chinuta ooUaotioc of traatiM. (Of. *' SubisiMioBy ' chap, viii, { 19, a. 112.} 
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ceded to Fraoce the bay, with its inner and outer islands 
and territory on the mainland around the bay from lat. 
20^ 50' N. to lat. 21 ° 25' N.; within these limits the territory 
was to be governed and administered by France alone ; 
the ships of ell nations were to be treated “ in the same 
manner as in the opened ports of China ’ ’; end a railway 
concession was granted. The close proximity of Haiphong 
deprived Kwangchow*wan of its utility otherwise than 
as a port of sheHer. and the chief use of the cession was to 
advance the French flag a stage further towards the heart 
of China. 

I 14. England liad no desire to see the break* up 

of China, of which these successive cessions seemed to 
be the beginning; and, acting on her unvarying policy in 
China, her one wish was to maintain the equality of oppor¬ 
tunity wliit'h had existed up to that time. When the 
German demands were formulated, the British envoy had 
knowledge only of the first five [48] 5 the sixth took the 
verbal form of a demand for a material guarantee for 
Cbina^s future good behaviour in protecting the persons 
of German subjects, and either was not known to Sir 0. 
MacDonald, or was considered to be a soothing phrase 
adapted for popular consumption. The envoy was in¬ 
structed to advise the Chinese ministers to accept ^mptly 
demands to 4®., but to inform them that the British 
government “ will feel themselves compelled, if the fifth 

S oint is conceded, to demand equality of treatment for 
ritish subjects under the most-favouwd-nation clause of 
the treaties, and compensation will be demanded on points 
in respect to which the rights secured by treaty have been 
disregarded.” [48] He was later instructed to say that 
objections were raised by the British government, in the 
case of the French convention of 1895, to the grant of 
exclusive privileges to other nations, and any conccMion 
to Germany of this nature will also meet with opposition 
on [our] parh”[S0) It was at this stage that the British 
envoy was told by the Chinese ministers that the “ absence 
of any assurance that Kiaochow would be evacuaW if 
the demands were conceded was delaying the negotiations, 

[ 49 ] Co Sir C. MooDooald, Nov. Srd, XtM 9^ 189?, 

Clkiii*,Vo. 1. 1888^ pp. 8. 7. 

[SC) SazDfl to mm», Dso. istb, 1897, Ibid., p. a 

in—8 
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And that Gfimi&ny had asked for a coaling station *' « 

but it VOS only when the demands were “all practicollv 
agreed tothat he learned that the cession of territory 
on Kiaochow Bay was to be the “guarantee fo.r fhture 
good behaviour.’’[52] 

I 15. On the commercial question Lord Salisbury had, 
for the space of a whole week, made a strong protest—to 
China, not to Germany; but when the question of terri* 
torial cessions was raised, .the affair had gone beyond 
protest unless he was prepared to resort to force. There 
were three questions raised : cession of territory, exploita¬ 
tion by railways and mines, and trading. There is no 
record of any protest against the cession: no further protest 
was made against exclusive exploitation; and on the 
question of trading facilities the declaration of the German 
government that Tsingtau would be open to tbe trade of 
all nations was accepted without demur. The German 
Chancellor gave the Secretary the flattuing assur* 

ance that he could find no better model to copy than the 
British crown colonics (such as Hongkong and Singapore) 
which had been so prosperous under the open^port p^cy 
adopted; but he condescended to give no further assurances, 
either to England or to other powers—“ The German 
government had shown in the whole proceeding so much 
loyalty, love of peace, and moderation, that special declara¬ 
tions, either before or after sendii^ out the squadron to 
Kiaochow, were not necessary. ”[58] 

§ 16. In the middle of December Russia was negotiat¬ 
ing with the Chinese ministers on a proposal to lend China 
£16,000,000 at 4 per cent, and issue price of 98, this being 
the third loan of a like amount to make up the indemnity 
payable to Japan. The first had been a Vranco-Russian 
loan with the guarantee of the Russian government, and 
the second had been made jointly by English and German 
banks without government guarantee ; Sir C. MacDonald 
now proposed that the third loan should* be m^e directly 
and officially by the British government.[54l On 

rsl] SirC. UaoDo&aJdto t.«rd SoIicbuTy, D«c. I4th, 1SS7. Ibid., p. 8, 
[fiSj OuBiO to Jftn. 3rd, 5tli, 1$98, ibid., p. 14, 

[S3] fUkbifcanilor von Buiow bofon Sudgot oommittoe oi IMobstAg, 
ICdlida^et Z^tung. J4 d, 26th, oitod in Sir F. LmooUm to X.ord SaUibury, 
B«r4io, Jfta. i898, ibid., p. 31. 

t34] Sir C. UftcDoo^d to Lord 8 frliebar 7 , ‘Doo. 3Snd, 1897, ibid, p. S. 
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JinuAry 8tL he was avrthorised to propose such a ban for 

000,000, the amount requited to complete the Japanese 
indemnity, at 4 per cent, and par, the security being the 
foreigfn and native customs, the salt gabelle, and the likin; 
certain conditions were imposed : 

"1*. Control of the pledged revenues. 

”2®. A railway from Burma to Che Yangtee valley. 

“ A guarantee ag<uitsfc the ceaeion of territory in the Yangtse 
baeln to any other foreign power. 

“4*. Talieawan to Iw a treaty port,4tlao Manning in Kwaogsi 
and Siangtan in Hunan. 

6*. The likin>{ree area at treaty porta to be dednod.*’[&5j 

I 17. The French government declared at Paris its 
objection to an official loan with the sole guarantee of 
England,[56] and at Peking protested against the opening 
of Nanning as a treaty port, and the concession of a railway 
fix>m Burma. [67] The Russian envoy at Peking, under 
instructions from his government, protested in the strongest 
manner against the opening as a ^aty port of TaUenwan, 
which was within the Russian sphere of influence, and 
warned the Chinese ministers that by such an act they 
would bring on China the hostility of Russia [58]; both 
protest and warning were repeated by Count Muxavieff 
at St. Petersburg and by the Russian ambassador at 
London [59]: and, as a hint, the campaign against Mr. 
Kinder and the British connexion with Manchuria, begun 
in October,[60] was now revived. Lord Salisbury gave 
way and, after the protest at Peking, but before those 
at St. Petersburg and London, withdrew Talienwaa from, 
his deTnands.[ 61 ] 

§ 18. Russia now attacked on another line. Sh^ had, 
on December 92nd, obtained permission for her fleet to 

Lofd SftlUbujy M Sir C. Ma«- 
, IStb, 189S. ibid., 

p, 1*7. * 

[BTl Sir C. MaoDoaeld to Lord Solijbury, Jea. SStb. 1B98. ibid, p 24. 

[SSl to J4a. 1 Stb, J 89S. ibid., p. 21 . 

[69] StrM. O'CooortoLordSoliAury.LMdBelitbvytoSirK, 0 Cc«or. 
Jad. IMb. 129S, ibiiL,pp.22,24. 

[60] Cf. ehap. ir. ^6. ^ , 

[ai] Lofd wiibiuy Sir C. HaoBonsld. JatL 17th, 1998„CabiA, 
Mo. 1.18M,p.81. 
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Vinter in Port Arthni, and the Japanese government was 
officially informed that the permitsion would be used, 
only temporarily. [6S] The British fleet at once proceeded 
north ; on the 29lh seven ships were at Chemulpo, a most 
unusual winter station, and two at Port Arthur-[68] The 
presence of British ships at Port Arthur was complained 
of as being “ so unfriendly as to set afloat in St. Petersburg 
rumours of war with England ” [64]; and Lord Salisbury 
was informed that Russia is anxious to maintain friendly 
relations* but hopes that England will endeavor to avoid 
friction in the Russian sphere of influence.” He replied 
that only one ship, the IpAcgentn, was at Port Arthur, 
having been sent there by tlxe admiral acting within 
his dismtion, and would in ordinary course be leaving in 
a few days ; and he asserted tlie ‘‘ perfect right of British 
ships to visit Port Arthur and other Chinese ports. ”[65] 
The I'pMgtnia left in ordinary course, and the Chinese were 
promptly inspired with the belief that she had left under 
Russian threats ; and this was also implied in the official 
announcement made at St. Peters burg. [66] Lord Salisbury 
informed the Chinese ministers that ” the statement that 
the admiral had been directed by the government to with¬ 
draw the ship from Port Arthur was a pure invention ”[67]; 
but none the less British prestige in China received a severe 
shock. 

§ 19. China agreed to the terms of the British govern¬ 
ment loan on January 16th [66]; on the 21st her ministers 
were emboldened to ask for £ 16 , 000,000 instead of the 
bare sum required for the indemnity [69]; this was 
refused [70]; on the 25th the Russian envoy ” protested 
against the loan in the strongest manner as disturbing the 
balance of influence in China,” and the French envoy 
protested against certain of the conditions [71]; and on 
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Febju&ry 8rd Prince Kung infotmed Sir C. MacDonald 
that Russia had used such strong threats that China had 
decided to borrow from neither. [72] The proposal was 
perforce abandoned, and a' preliminary agreement was 
signed, on February 12th, with the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank and the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, acting together, 
for a loan of £16,000,000. 

§ 20. Driven from one position after another, Lord 
Salisbury next gave his attention to the task of securing 
commercial facilities in what was now obviously about to 
become a Russian port. He informed the Russian govern¬ 
ment that he had no objection to the cession of a com¬ 
mercial port, but that a military port was another matter— 
to that there were grave objections. [78] To this Count 
Muravieff replied that Port Arthur was a vital necessity 
to Russia, that Russia could not be denied what had been 
granted to Japan and Germany; and he added, as if in 
pained surprise, that the only government to raise any 
objection was the British.[74] fins was the crux of the 
situation in which Lord Salisbury found himself: Germany 
and France were Russia's accomplices ; Japan had not yet 
recovered from the exhaustion of war; America had no 
aggressive policy and, besides, was otherwise engaged [75]; 
and intervention by England to resist or to retard the 
cutting of the melon [76] could have had the support 
of no other power. Lord Salisbury realised this ; it 
was also K alised by Count Muravieff,* and the convention 
for the cession of the Liaotung peninsula was signed on 
March 27th. 

§ 21. In February Sir C. MacDonald had reported that 
a Chinese minister occupying an influential position had 
hinted that the Chinese government would otter a lease of 
VVeihai\vei to England, if it thought that the offer would 
meet with a favorable response. [77] X^rd Salisbury at 
once replied [78] that the poUcy of the British govern- 

• tni BaRw fa Hm*. Fab. 3rd, ISflS, ibid., p. 8S. 

Lard ft4}{*bury to Bir X. O’Coow, Msreb SSnC, ISSS. Ibid., p, Sa. 

t’kj KrX O'Cmar to Lard Salisbury, HsrehiSrd, ISSS^ ibid., p. 08. 
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m«nt wfts to discoux&ge the Blienatioti of Chinese territOTy, 
and that the propose! to lease Weihaivei was premature. 
In no long time he reconsidered his position, since the 
mfluence of Russia oret the government at Pekiiig will ht 
so much increased to the detriment of British interests, 
if Russia is to have a lease of Port Arthur and Talien* 
wan ” [T&] ; and on Hatch 25th he instructed his envoy at 
Peking that as the balance of power in the Gulf of Pechihli 
is nsatenalJy altered by the cession of Port Arthur to Russia, 
it is therefore necessary to obtain a lease of Weihaiwei, on 
the departure of the Japanese, on terms similar to those 
for Port Arthur.’’(80j The Japanese government expressed 
its “ concurrence in the contemplated lerse of the port to 
England” [8V] ; the Chinese ministers promptly agTeed,[82] 
probably with a sigh of relief; and a convention [88] was 
signed on July 1st leasing, “ for so long a period as Port 
Arthur shall remain in the occupation of Russia,” the bay 
of Weibaiwei together* vith the island of Liukungtao and 
a belt of land ten miles: wide around the bay; but the 
Chinese officials were to continue to exercise civil prisdio* 
tion within the town of WeiJiaiwei. The last instalment 
of the indemnity having been paid on Hay 9th, the Japanese 
troops evacuated the place, and the Biittsh flag was raised 
on May 24th. 

I 2£. England stood alone, and, having accepted the 
cession of KiaocKo« to Germany, Lord Salisbury was 
anxious to give no cause for suspicion to that po^ver. 
Before he took any steps in the matter of the lease of 
Weihaiwei, he announced to the German government his 
intention of “ occupying territory forming part of Shan¬ 
tung.” and assured it Weihaiwei was not and could 
not be made a eornmordal port havii^ access to all parts 
of the province; that England did not wish to int^erc 
with the interests of Germany in that region ; and that it 
was regrettable tlut the action of Russia compelled her 
to take the course she proposed. [84] After some negotia- 

i* Lord 6^ iatntry W $ if C. UacDoMUd. Usreh 7th, 1ibid., p. 42, 
[sO] SftRW to UiTob S6th, IS9S. p 04. 

[slj Sir 5. Sato* Lord S»liibury. April 2oc . )8M, ibid,, p. SI. 

[S2} C. UaoDonaU to mow. April 3rd, 183: ibid, 

(83] Trealieo. i. p, 348 

[84 j LordSoIisbury taSirR L»sc«]jM, ilarah th, 1898, Chin*, No, I, 
IdM, p. 84. 
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tion the assurance, the publication of which in the Reiehs- 
Anzeiger was authorised, took the following form; 

The British gevormae&t, m view of the approeohing oooiipe* 
(ion of Waiheiwei. bes apontsoeouely intimate to the Oerroan 
govenunent that it hee ao intentioa of i&jurlog or oalliog m qiiootioa 
German rights or intereaU in the provmoe of 6nMtuAg. or of oraetiag 
eny diffloultie^ for tho German government in thitt province; and 
that IQ partioular it ha« no intention of ]a>hng down railway oom- 
niunioationa with the interior of Che province from Weihaiuei or 
from the territory whioh appertains to that port.'*[96] 

This self-denying decUration was a ft«nk adroissjon 
that British enterprise had no rights in Shantung which 
Germany was bound to recognise, notwithstanding Lord 
Salisbury’s previous assertion of those rights [$6]; and it 
limited the purpose in obtaining the lease of weihai^ve^ to 
sewing as a base from wliich to resist the placing of in¬ 
convenient pressure on ^’ekiog,*’ and to keeping the Gulf 
of Peehihb free from foreign domination,”[87J The 
British government did not fortify Weihaiwel, and it served 
only as a British port to which a British fleet might at any 
time be sent without question. 

§ 88- The military position at Hongkong had long 
been a subject of much concern to die British authorities, 
The harbour was bordered on much of its northern ride by 
Chinese territory,[88} and it was desired to secure such an 
extension of tile colonial limits as would free the town 
and harbour from any danger of hostile attack, As direct 
compensation for the cession of Kwangchow-wan to 
France the previous tentative negotiations for the extension 
were now pushed ; and China, in her helpless search for 
support from one Western power or another, was ready 
to accede to the demand, A convention [89] was accord¬ 
ingly signed at Peking on June 9th, 1898, by which England 
obtained on lease for ninety-nine years the whole tw the 
Kowloon peninsula from Deep Bay to Miis Bay, together 
with the waters of the two bays, and all the waters and 

(861 8kOM M oauw, April 19ih, Sir P. W> Lord S^dnry. 

Apnl Had. 1S98, Chinft, No. 1,1 pp. 87. $0: L«od on TimM, April SSod, 
1898 : TU^iU, ** TimUM, p. 180. 

i sei Cf. axMh. 114. 

871 Londoa SpoetoMr, April Otb. 189S. 
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islaiMls north of 22* d' N. lat.. and between 118* 52' and 
114* 30' B. long.; dvil }uri!;diction over the city of Kow¬ 
loon wae reserved to the Chinese oflleUls, and a future 
railway to Canton was provided for. To the previous 
area of twenty-nine square milc.s was thus added 376— 
286 on the mainland and ninety on the islands—making 
a total of 405 square miles. It was planned that the 
British flag should be raised over the new territory on 
April 17th, 1899; on the ISth its turbulent inhabitants 
rose in mass to resbt the cession of their homes, but the 
rising was quelled by the British police and military, with 
some loss of bfe, in encounters during the next three days; 
and on May 16th, as punishment for the resistance, Chinese 
jurisdietion was expelled from the city of Kowloon 
[Kaiilung] [90]. The inclusion of the waters of Deep 
Bay and Mirs Bay in the cession was a serious impediment 
to the work of Chinese customs cruisers, to which they 
were closed. 

§ 24, The cession of territory was not the end of the 
dema*^ds on China. The first “ declaration of non- 
alienation ” was made on March Ifith, 1807, to l*'ronce; 
she had asked Giina to declare that she would not alienate 
or cede the island of . Hainan to any other foreign power, 
either as final or temporary cession, or as a naval station 
or coaling depot”; to this the Tsimgli Yamen replied dis¬ 
claiming any intention of ceding Hainan to any power.[91] 
When G^rroany had definitely obtained the cession of 
Kiaochow Bay, and the Russian claim on Liaotung was 
obviously coming to ahead, the British envoy asked for 
” a definite assurance that China >vin never alienate any 
territory in the provinces adjoining the Yangtze to any 
other power, whether under lease, mortgage, or any other 
designation and, on February llth, 1898, the Tsungli 
Yamen gave the assurance in the words quoted.[92] lu 
April, 1898, France asked for ** an assurance that China 
will not cede to any other power all or a part of the pro¬ 
vinces bordering on Tongking, either definitely or tem¬ 
porarily, or on lease, or by any title whatsoever ”; on 

(901 Kortb*Chi,-.A April 2 «ui, ^9. lead, 

Boekl)3l, “TreeHw, p. J78; Cordler, “Bilstioos,'’ iti, 

(92J BoekhfU, p. 174 ; Cordi«r, p. SfiS. 
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April 10th the asKurance was given in the terms quoted.[08] 
Japan then asked for a similar assurance for the province 
of Fukien ,* and. on April 2eth, an assurance was given 
that China would not alienate any part of Fukien to any 
power what.5oevcr,[94] 

§ Sfi. The provinces borderbig on Tongking arc Vunnan, 

Kwangsi and "JCwanglung j but the assurance given as to 
Kwan^ung must be considered as being limited to the 
western part, since China was called upon to cede Kwang* 
chow‘wan to frVance herself, and consequent upon that 
cession, the extension of the territory of Hongkong was 
agreed to in Jun^f without any protest being made by 
Fiance. The Yangtze declaration was an assertion of 
tiie open door, and not a claim to share in the break-up 
of China i indeed the British poUey was to avert or to 1*6 • 
tard that break-up. Lord Salisbury put forward a claim 
that. other things being equal, railways in the Yangtze 
region should be conceded to English companies, and in 
the province of Shantung should Be conceded to (icrman 
companies ” [05]; but he had already been informed that 
Germany claimed that there was a distinction between the 
Geiman position in Shantung and the British positioii 
in the Yangtze basin~-[the German ambassador] main¬ 
tained that Germany, by her occupation of Kiaodiow, and 
her agreement with Clhina respecting Shantung.has acquired 
a special position in that province, which consequently 
i» not unreservedly open to British enterprise, whereas 
Great Britain, not having acquired any place in the Yangtze 
region, that region is still unreservedly open to Gorman 
enterprise [86j; and it was the German contention which 
ultimately prevailed- With Russia, however, a bargain 
M'as struck in April. 1899 ; Russia agreed not to interfere 
in the Yangtze basin, and England not to interfere outside 
the Great Wall.[97] 

$ 26. There remained the two gieat services of wluclx 
Sir R- Hart was the head, with the title of Inspector 
General of Customs and Posts, and for these assurances 


fn\ BookhiU. p. 17$ : Corditr, p. $6$, 
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were now demanded. Consequent on the failure of the 
poposed loan to China, [98] the Britl$h envoy, “ m view 
of l^e irnmense preponderance of British trade with China 
over that of other countries,’* asked for an assurance that 
the Inspector General of Maritime Customs should in the 
future, as in the past, be of British nationality ’*; and on 
Febniary 18th. 18S8, Chins gave the reqiured assurance-^ 
‘ ‘ hut if at some future time the trade of some other country 
should become greater than that of Great Britain, China 
will then of course not be bound to necessarily employ 
an Englishman as Inspector General. ”[99] France asked 
for a similar assurance that China would place a Frenchman 
at the head of the postal service [100]; hut the Tsungli 
Yamen. while pointing out that the postal was under the 
same direction as the customs service, contented itself 
with promising that, "if a separate postal department 
were at some future time established with a European 
director at its head, Fiance equally with other powers 
should have the right to recommend a candidate for 
the post.”[101] 

I 27. Advantage was also taken of China*s condition 
of abasement to establish ricw foreign "concessions ” at 
several of the ivt&iy ports, at which, up to that time, there 
had been British concessions, nominally exclusive, but 
actually open to all on equal terms. At Newchwang 
Russia obteined such a concession, Germany at Tientsin, 
and Japan demanded concessions at Amoy and Foochow. 
At Hankow, obviously destined to be a great railway 
centre, all joined in the scramble; France revived her 
claim to an abandoned concession; and Russia, Germany, 
Japan and Belgium staked out new claims. At Shangh^ 
the former English and American settlements have been 
merged in one general international and self-governing 
settlement; but the French settlement had been kept 
under separate French jurisdiction. [102]* For iiearly 
twenty years there had been an agitation to extend the 
boundary of the international settlements, the prosperous 

i ss] Of. tarn. H le, 27,16. 

69] HoefcUU, p. 176. 

100] CordioT, p. 869. 

LlClj Sir C. MmDooaU L«rd Salisbury. April 16tb, 1898, China, 
No, 1. 1696, p. 108. Cf. chap, iii, jS 12. 20. 

1198] Cf. SubmiMlOD," ehap, vi, ^4 S 
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merchants of which felt cramped in their narrow limits ; 
but now, in July 1898, France demanded a large increase 
in the area of her settlement, in which the ch^f eommcrcial 
interest, was the river-side wharfage, and that was not 
Fi’ench. There were immediate protests from British 
and American owners of lend within the proposed extension, 
who objected to being deprived of the jurisdiction of their 
own courts j but this was met by a declaration that the 
French courts would not claim jurisdiction.[108] Upon 
this the claim for the extension of the international settle¬ 
ment was again pressed, and against tliis extension the 
French envoy protested.^lOi] The Chinese were opposed 
to both extensions and welcomed both protests. The French 
envoy having withdra^vn his protest, the international 
extension from about 1500 aoras to 5584 acres was agreed 
to in May, 18D9 [105]; the Frcnclt claim was then reduced 
so as not to include British or An^erican owned land, and, 
the British and American protests being then withdrawn, 
tliat extension to 858 acres wa«, in January, 1900, also 
agreed to.[10(3] 

I 26. England, staudijtg witiiout other support, had 
been unable to resist the Geiman demand for a naval 
station at Kiaochow and a predominant position in Shan¬ 
tung : she had also been oiiven to withdraw her active 
opposition to the Russian demand for the cession of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan. and for a predominant position in 
Manchuria ■» these were both foreign bases for sm offensive 
penetration of China. France then obtained the defensive 
base of Kwangchow-wan, witlr other advantages already 
enumerated ; and Knglaiid occupied the defensive b^e of 
Weihaiwei. This has seemed to most English writers a 

S r IQS] KrC itMDoosId lo S»litbary, 8«pb. isth, D«o. 9th, ISOS, 
bin*, Me. 1, iSSO, i>p. S75. SIS ^ Ur, Cong»r t^Ur. Ha.y, Jm. Stb, 1S9R, 
.8. Pot, Rtl.. ISOD, p. 143, 

[104] Mr. C<rkos»r loUr. Hey, March 244h, IS99, U.8. Por, fUl.. 1S9H, 
p. US. 

11031 July Slh, ISOP, ibid., p. 14$ i Hr. Bax-Iroiuride M 

LorH ^Udiury, May ISth, IBSS. Chia*. Mo. 1, lOOO, p. ISO; Shaeabal 
TmUVs prooiamation. May Sih, ia Mortb Chlaa Eerajd. Hay SSth, ISOS. 

[lOd) Mr. adaa to Hr, Consat. Aus. SOtb. ISSS. U.S. Tot. Bal., 1SQ9. 
p. 149 { Sir C. MaoDonald to X.ord Saliabwy, D«o. STth. 1899. China, Mo. 1. 
1000, p. 409, Taot«*a proolamatloa, Jao. STth, a £oho da CUaa. 
SbM^ai, Peb. ISth, 1900. Tha opponaalty waa alao takan to aattia. La 
favour of tha Pnaob olaizoa. tha Quaatloa ot tha Miaspo pld bouaa. OL 
" SubcaiaaioD.'’ obap. xiU, 116 . 
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humiliating position for a power which, in the ^st stage 
of China’s international relations* 1664-56, ha4 single- 
handed opened the trade of the empire to the nations of 
the west ■» which, in the second period, 1856-94, had 
occupied a leading position in tlie councils of the Western 
powers ; but which now, in the third period, appeared to 
have lost all control over the direction of affairs. And 
yet from the swelter she succeeded in picking up some 
triding advantages. In addition to Weihaiwei and the 
Hongkong extensiou, she had obtained the deClaratioiL for 
the non*alienation of the Yangtze basin, and for the 
Inspectoi'ship of the customs, though the practical value 
of either might be small. These were demanded as com¬ 
pensation for the rejection of the accepted offer of a guaran¬ 
teed loan, and, as further compensation for. the same 
offence,[167] Sir C. MacDonald obtained the opening of the 
inland waters ” [108] of China to steam navigation, and 
the opening of Nanning in Kwangsi, and Siangtau {sub¬ 
sequently changed to Yochow) in Hunan, as treaty ports. 
In exploitation also some successes liad been scored; in 
addition to the mining rights conceded to the Peking 
Syndicate (British), Sir C. MacDonald asserted that, to the 
end of November, 1898, the railway concessions granted 
were as follows : [109} 
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TJxese figures would have been more comforting liad 
they not turned out somewhat illusory.[110] 

H S9. Of the .six powers which had shown an active 
interest ia Chinese afUirs, five had obtained a slice of the 
melon, America alone having abstained. The world was 
now to be surprised by the advent of Italy on the scene. 
In February. 1899, it was announced that Italy intended 

(107) Sir C, 3Ir«l>oo*ld u Ldrd S4li»bur7, F«b. SQth, ldS8, Cluo*, 
No. I, 1899. p. 14. 

(lOflj It WA# provided by th«Cbefoooonv9niion> IS76 (Se«.ni. •rt.iv) 
that tK» term ’* inland * * RhetJd *' ^ply u mueb to pUow on tho wa oonsto 
•ad riv«r gnnrfs. ni) to nlacM in intarior not opon M trada*' 

[109] ^ir C. be Lord C. Seneford. Nov, 3drd. 1S99, China, 

No. 1. lagv. }t. 344. 

fJ 101 Cf. Aonendix H. 
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to despatch a squadron to Chinese waters and to increase 
the numbers of her consuls in China [111]; and a week 
later she demanded the cession of a na's^ station on 
Sanmen Bay, a deep inlet dn the east coast of the province 
of Chekiang. [112] The demand was approved by £r^land, 
Germany and France ; the attitude of Russia was doubtful i 
and in Japan it was held that Italy had demanded the 
cession of a “ district lying within the territory which by 
arrangement between Japan and China must not be alien¬ 
ated to any other power. '^(1 IS] Such approval as was 
given was purely platonic, limited only to diplomatic 
support, and it was conditioned by an assurance given by 
Italy to the other powers that she would avoid the use of 
force; and, at the very outset, the Italian envoy at 
Peking, commendatore R. Martino, was disavowed and 
recalled because he had presented an ultimatum on the 
subject to the Chinese ministers.[114] Against a demand 
so supported, it is not surprising that the Chinese ministers 
should have stiffened their backs ; and the Grand Council 
instructed the governor of Chekiang to resist any act of 
aggression smd to call upon the viceroys at Foochow and 
Nankins for such additional troops and Kupplies as he might 
require.[115] There was a hustle of activity throughout 
the empire,1116] and it was generally felt by high and low 
that the It^ian demand must be resisted and a stop put 
to the unending nibbling at Chinese territory by foreign 
powers. In face of this resistance Italy abandoned her 
claim, declaring at the end of May that she had “ no 
intention to pursue a policy of occupation in China, but 
only a policy of commercial expansion [llT]; and a 
feeling of elation filled the hearts of patriotic Chinese. 

I 80. America had stood apart. She \ras busily 
engaged in 1898 with the Spanish war, and in 1899 with 
the insurrection in the Philippines ; hut, apart from this, 
foreign aggression and demands for cession of foreign non* 

i inl London. Fob. S4th. Norih-CbiM Homid. F«b. 87th. ISM. 

Hi] Ibkl., U*t«h 8ad, Ibid.. Usreh Sth, ISSS. 

IJSI Kobo Chroniolo. Feb. SSth, dMd ia ibid., Uuob IStb. J8M. 

1141 Tel. Loodon. Merch I4tb. lOtb. ibid.. March 20tb. 1690. 

Usj Tel, Msreh ISth, ibid. 

1 i e] The Aobhor wm *t the tim in dose Wueh with Cheng Chih^toag, 
vloero7 ei Wueheng, end wea aware of STset militeiY preperetiOM in his 
luAsdlctioD. Cf. chap. vli. | 16. 

{117] T^. London, June Sad, Nortb-Chma Herald. June 5th. 1600. 
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coutiguous temtoty -were contrary to her uniform policy. 
The luhninistration of President McKinley had, however, 
looked with some dismay on the creation of spheres of 
inJluence. in which exclusive privileges were claimed for, 
and conceded to, the subjects of other powers, while 
Americans were rigorously excluded from the dev^opment 
of railways and mines in them ; but the task which could 
not be taken up by England, always devoted, and never 
more so than at this time, to the policy of the “ open door,” 
it was obviously beyond the power of America to undertake. 
The supply of financial means, of engineering and industrial 
ability, and of railway and mining material, was now 
subject to the veto of mtCiested powers in some of the 
provinces of the empire, and was possible in the remaining 
provinces chiefly through the action of the British govern¬ 
ment ; but the door had not yet been anywhere closed 
to the unrestricted exchange of commodities, other thu 
railway and mining plant, and the American administra¬ 
tion now undertook to keep this door open. 

* § Si. On September 6th, 18d9, John Hay addressed 
a note to the American ambassadors to England, France, 
Germany and Russia, and on November 18th and 17th 
to those to Japan and Italy, instructing them to obtain 
from the governments to which they were accredited a 
formal assurance that each, within its respective sphere 
of whatever influence, 

" I*. Will in PC way interfere with eoy treaty port or any vested 
interest within aoy so-oaUed sphere of interest or leased territory it 
may have in China. 

2**. That only the Clanese govercroeDt should collect duty 
and according to the Otinaeo treaty tariif. 

■ ‘ 3*. That no preferential harbour duee or railway chargee should 
benefit Its own aubjoc:ts.'’tlL8] 

All the powers gave the desired assurance. Russia made 
the reservation that ” the settlement of the question of 
customs duties belongs to China herself.” but disclaimed 
any ” Intention of claiming any privileges for its own sub* 
jects to the exclusion of other foreigners.” [119] Germany 
declared that she had, ” from the beginning, not only 

tllSI Cemapondenc* in V.S. Tor. 1809, pp. 1S8 ssq. 

tlio] Coaat*UuraviB9 tc Ur. Tow«r, Dao. 18^, Mth. 1899,ibi^,p. 141, 
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ftsserted, but also practically carried out to the fullest 
extent, in her Chinese possessions, absolute equality of 
treatment of all nations with regard to trade, navigation 
and commerce ” [120] j and further that “ the policy of 
Germany in the extreme Orient U de facto the policy 
of the open door.”[121] iYance declared that she ‘‘ de¬ 
sires throughout the whole of China equal treatment to 
thh citizens and subjects of all lutions, especially in the 
matter of customs duties and navigation dues, a« well as 
transportation tariffs on rajl\vays/'[12S] None of the 
three manifested any intention of waiving any of the 
exclusive privileges in exploitation and development 
asserted for their subjects in their spheres of interest. 
The other powers assented without reservation. 

I 82. In the world’s history no country, with so vast 
art extent of territory and so large a population, under 
one government, as China—no country with a tithe of iu 
area or population—had ever been subjected to such a 
series of humiliations, or to so many proofs of the low 
esteem in which it was held, as China liad been subjected 
to in the six months ^om November, 1897. to May, 1898 
and, it may be added, no country had so thorouglily 
deserved its fate; no country had ever shown Itself so 
incapable of correcting admitted abuses in its administra¬ 
tion, or of organising the resources of an exceedingly rich 
territory, inl^bited by a sturdy race with many good 
qualities. Tliis was felt by some patriotic Chinese; but, 
^ough many realised the facts of the situation, they were 
few who saw a way out; and those few could exercise no 
influence on the nation until it had been subjected to yet 
deeper humiliation. Foreign powers were now contem¬ 
plating with complacency the impending break-up of 
China ; she was yet to reach a stage of abasement so deep 
that the foreign powers would rear her break-up and 
provide against it. 
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§ 1. The abasement of China, whicli was the result of the 
war with Japan, was perhaps scarcely felt by the toiling 
millions, whose outlook was limited to their own Tillage, 
or, at the widest, to their own province ; but it produced 
a profound effect on the educated classes. Those whose 
education enabled them to discern what had been accom* 
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plished, m the administration of national affairs and for 
the wefl-being of the people, by Western countries and 
by Japan, were already anxious to see their own country 
brought to the same level of progress ; but they were a 
few thousands at most, and, at that stage, could produce 
but small effect on public opinion. But the disasters of 
the empire brought enlightenment to those others also, 
many myriads in number, who could judge of Chinese 
affairs only by their knowledge of Chinese conditions: and 
among those of that class who urged reform were to be 
found even some of the official hierarchy, a class of men 
whose interests must be most adversely affected by any 
project for changes in the administration. 

§ S. The earliest public deelarations were in 1894 and 
1895. The first, just before the Japanese war. was a 
Cantonese memorial to the throne, drawn up by Sun Yat-sen 
and signed by many of the gentry of Kwangtung.Cl] The 
second, just at the end of that war, was also a memorial 
to the throne, drawn up by the “ modern sage of China,** 
Kang Yil'wei, signed by over a thousand kdjen [2] drawn 
from many provinces, contaiiring proposals for reforms, 
and presented as a protest against the ratification of the 
treaty of Shjmonoscki.[8] Neither produced any e^ect. 
Societies for a reform propaganda were formed everywhere. 
Of one of these, the Reform Association of China*' at 
Nanking, the presidency was assumed by the viceroy, 
Chang Chih*tung,[4] who prefened to ride the flood rather 
than bo submerged by it; it attracted the attention of 
tlie higher authorities, and was suppressed by an imperial 
decree [5]; and from that time it became, under another 
president, one of the secret societies with which Chins has 
always been permeated. The “ Hanlin Reform Club ” 
of Peking, with members drown from the 41ite of the empire, 
was suppressed at the same time [8]; but it was revived 

[11 Canslift, '* Sun Ykt^ten $nd Ut* Awftk«nlng &f Chian." p. S7. 

[2] The Mcoad, and highor provincial, litciary Thw four 

d«gr«M in »7 be ropreeentod ae bscnolor <KjdQlMl), meeler (KUjeo), doctor 
(Chijuhih) fkod ecftdonueien [Hnniin). 

(S) Nortk Cbbifr Uereld, Deo. Sth. USS. The raUdeetions of the 
treotr wore extdionged oe UAy SUi. ISM; the meaoTiol wm therefore 
preeontod bofote tbet deto. 

[4] Cheag Chib*iuAg wes in Jen.. IS96. iranirerred boek to Wsehaa|, 
<rieu Kini-ri eppoiated to Noaking ; they iriQ be found then in ISOO. 

5) Korih Chino Hereld. Jan. Slit, 1806. 

6] Jbid .Feb. ISth. ISfiS. 
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on the strength of assui&nces by leading ministers that it 
would do no harm [7] i and two years later, at the opening 
of the “ hundred days ” it was reported to be flourish¬ 
ing-’’[8] In general any ofRcdal inclination to reform 
remained a matter of pious opinion, leading to no 
result. 

§ 3. The seeds of reform had been planted, however, 
and the necessity for a change—some change, any change— 
was felt in all parts, The feeling was stronger along the 
coast and the course of the Yangtze than it was in inland 
provinces. In the interior some effect was ci'eated by the 
ferment introduced by the missionaries, scattered over the 
empire; but, in the cities on the trade routes, a stronger 
impression was produced by the influence radiating from 
foreign schools in Peking, Shanghai and Hongkong, and- 
from the vernacular newspapers published in the last two 
centres. Ko province threw itself so wholly and so heartily 
into the cause as Kwangtung; its sons felt the direct 
influence of English administration at Hongkong, they 
alone supplied the emigrants to California and to Australia, 
and they supplied much, and the most intellectual part, 
of the emigration to Singapore and other places in the 
Southeni isles; and from those scats of democratic 
thought they brouglxt back democratic ideas, and those 
ideas, in the chilling air of the lusty old Chinese, empire, 
inevitably became revolutionary. From Kwangtung, 
wliich gave the Xaiping rebellion its leader, came the, two 
champions of present-day reform, Sun Yat-sen. the chief of 
the revolutionary party, and Kang Yu-wer, chief of the 
parly of constitutional reform. 

§ 4. Sun Yat-sen [9] was bom in 1867, of a father 
who had been converted to Christianity. His education 
was obtained under missionary auspices, chiefly English; 
and in 1887 he went to Hongkong to study at the newly 


(71 North-ChiM Rftftld. Fth. 2Sth, 1699. 

(S] Ibid,, April 18 th, 1888 . 

(Sj Hi« M* '*imm vm Sun Wan; Yat*Me fa* 

CanMDaaa form) wat tba M'nnma MSiumad by himMlf, m Qiiatomary ic 
Chine, an raeohiog edoleacanca, tba nama by which he is known to all hii 
friaodk Thera waa a time whan tho Britiah aoldiar would more roadilr 
racosniaa Bobe'* than LianMnant-GenaAl Sir Frederlek IWbarta,” or 
even *' F{aId>>farB)u4 Viacounl Roberta of Sandabar.'* So in 180S the 
Aoenoan soldtarcaver called OanemI WrlUaci Tecumivh Sherman anything 
but “ Billy.*' 
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opened College of Medicine. He was qualified in 1892, 
the first graduate of the college, and started practice is 
Macao, and it was there that he came into close touch with 
the Kwangtung revolutionists, h'rom this time he was 
actively engaged in revolutionary attempts. In 1894 
he established a branch of the KoUohwei at Canton, and 
narrowly escaped arrest as member of a deputation to tiU 
Kwangchow bu. In October, 1895. he organised an armed 
raid from Hongkong on Canton, in co-operation with a 
revolutionary movement from Swatow, but the authorities 
were on the alert ai^ it failed. Denied a refuge in Macao 
and then in Hongkong, he went by Honolulu to America, 
organising, wherever he wnt, a revolt by the people of 
China against the corrupt Matfehua; and thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to England. In London in October, 1896, he was 
kidnapped and kept a prisoner for ten days in the Chinese 
legation, from which he was released by the personal 
intervention of Lord Salisbury, moved hereto by Sun 
Yat* sen's former medical instructor. Dr. James CantHe. 
Tn the following years emissaries of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment haunted 5 \w*b footsteps in Japan, in China, in 
Annam. and wherever he went, an enormous price being 
set upon hii capture or his death.”[10] For seventeen 
yeai's, from 1895 to* 1912, death by violence constantly 
threatened him.[ll] The verdict of his friends has not 
been disputed—" The transparent honesty of the man. his 
manifest patriotism, the simplicity of his character, tJie 
readiness to endure idl for lus country’s sake; even torture 
and death. *‘[12] With opinions moulded by his mis¬ 
sionary education and the democratic ideas he had absorbed, 
he was convinced that, if the Manchus were to be eapelJed, 
their place must he taken by a republic [18]; but, ia 1898, 
the way was not prepared for the acceptance of his views. 

I 5. Kang Yu-wei was the Erasmus of the reform 
movement. He too was a Cantonese, bom in 1858 i and, 
though educated only in the Chinese curriculum, he yet 
was able to contrast the success of the measures adopted 
in Japan with the fatal lethargy which had fallen on all 
Chinese statesmen, and he was hUed with bitterness at 
the helpless position of the empire. But he had no thought 


[101 Ceatli*.S ob Yavmb,*' p. 03. 
[U] Ibid., p. ee. 
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of overturning the dynasty ov of ejecting the manddring; 
his aim waa to bring the throne to the. support of feform 
and to demonstmte to tlie mandarins the wisdom, and the 
necessity, of a thorough veorganUation of the machinery 
of government. By his writings, the most notewortlry 
being three books, “ The Book of Great Similitudes,'’ 
The Reform of Japan.” and, ” The Reform of Russia,” 
he had already attracted- attention and lm<l gained the 
title tliroughout the empire of “ the modern sage ” [14]; 
and, holding no office, tiis name was oii tlie tongue of all 
those ctli:cated Chinese who, while abhorring rpvolutionary 
methods, were anxious that reforms should be adopted 
to save China from what appeared to be her inevitable 
fate. His ideal was ** to. make China a republic with a 
nominal hereditary ruler,” in otlxer words, a constitutional 
monarchy; and he declared tliat “ C'liina could not be a 
republic,” And that " the political evolution of the Clunesc 
state led naturally to a moiiai‘chy-”[15] 

I 6, These movements had made some progress while 
the empire atos suffering only from the. degradation of 
the war with Japan. The campaign of foreign aggression, 
which began with the buccaneering raid on Tsingtau in 
Kovember, 1897, and ended in the forcible seizure of four! 
new foreign enclaves and the extension of a lifth, and the 
domineering attitude of some of tlie foreign powei>>,[I6] 
greatly int^sihed the feeling of Immiiiation and brought 
the intelligenzia of the empire to a fuller realisation of the 
imperaUve necessity of reform- It may fairly be said 
that, in the spring of 1898, all the younger members of the 
mandarinate and the gentry were reformers—some of 
them, perhaps, with a confused idea of what reform meant, 
but all ready to support moderate reform, and some 
resolved on radical measures. Kven the yoimger members 
of the Manchii nobility wem infected—it may have been a 
passing fashion, but their support was none the less valu¬ 
able. Their feelings of indignation at the cessions of 

rU] He VM ref»rred to uod«r ihi* omUotJon in Korth-Chlno Honld. 
D«c. 6th, IS93 ; it wm onotber woy of «jUng him" i, aoeondCoofutuiB. 

[15] Uonff pnpop on *'Kong'Yu-^»«i.” St. Joha* xSoho, 

ShADihM, April, 1016. 

flrtl ' Th* Chhitse oompltln thnl Mr. Pnvloff [Rusaan envoy] 

Chia* u if it a tubjeet provia«."— Tel. Pekii^, JaJy 29th. In North- 

Cbir* Kenld. Aug. In, 189S. 
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Kiftochow and Liaotung were maiufested in April by a 
criemorial signed by 1200 of the younger metropolitan 
official and recent chlnshih graduates, including some 
Manchua, urging the emperor not to tmt the mercenary, 
selfish and timid advice ” of bis mixikters* but ** to use ^ 
own judgment and summon his courage in dealing with the 
crisis I this memorial was present^ by a prince of the 
blood. [17] At the same time a formidable palace con* 
sptiacy was discovered, directed against the existing 
court regime, and promoted by “progressive young 
Chinese and Manehus who are in a state of fiery indigna*. 
t on at the virtual sale of their country.''[ 18 ] 

§ 7. Reform, then, was in the ajr» and even at Peking 
there was a reform party i its organ, “ Chinese Progress," 
a very outspoken weekly with a dreulation of 10 , 000 , 
was now turned into a daily. [10] The two parties were 
formed on lines of double cleavage—the young and enthu* 
siastio against the old and experienced, and the South 
against the NortJi. The leaders of the North, the party 
or the Manehus. were HsU Tung, a Chinese HannenTtan. 
formerly Grand Tutor to the Rmpecor’TungeKik. arid Li 
Hung'tsao, a Grand Councillor and native of Chihli: the 
leaders of the Soutli were Weng Tung-ho and Fan Tsu^yin. 
both natives of Kiangsu, both accomplished scholars, 
and Weng Tung'ho the imperial Grand Tutor and in 
that capacity having always tiic entree to the emperor's 
presence; all four " bore good reputations for in¬ 
tegrity. ”[20] Between these two pairs there had he« 
rivalry for many years; the northern party, strong in 
the support of the empress dowager and the Manchu 
nobles and clansmen, had always held its own; but 
the Inpre intellectual soutlicrn party, supported by most 
of the Chinese ministers, could never be wholly 
suppressed. Other prominent actors on the seeae wero 
Junglu, Kongyi, both being partisans of the empress 
dowager and bitter opponents of the emperor, and Li 
Hung'ohang, now in ^e cold shade of failure. The 
empress dowager. Tzehi, had retired from the regency in 

[173 Nortb-CbioAHtrAU. April IStb, 18SS. 

181 Ibid. 

jj^ Skid B4ckJiPU»«. "ChioA wwbr Uw Bicprwe 
p. ISO. 
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Febmary, 1889. but, though abdicating her power, she did 
not cease to intervene in the affairs of state whenever she 
judged it to be necessary. A moderating influence might 
have been found in two imperial princes, sons of Tao- 
kwang ; but Prince Chvui, father of the emperor, had died 
in January. 1891; and Prince Kung, chief counsellor of 
the state during the greater part of forty years, had been 
ill since January, and died on May 29th, 1898. It is 
generally admitted that a continxxation of the life of Prince 
Kung might hove saved the state many nis.[21I 

I 8. Weng Tung-ho was no reformer—his interests 
were bound up with those of the mandarinate—but he 
was the leader of the party in whose ranks the reformers 
were to be found; and, early in June, 1898, [22] he brought 
Kang Yu*wei to the personal notice of the emperor, and 
strongly recommended him. Tho emperor, immured 
though be was in the seclusion of his palace, wos already 
eager to loam what other countries had done. In 1894 his 
attention was attracted by the gift of a richly bound copy 
of the New Testament, presented by 10,900 Clxristian 
Chinese women to the empress dowager on her sixtieth 
birthday ; and from that time he was sedulous in getting 
all the light he could on Western religion and customs. [28] 
His mind was immature, though he was now approaching 
hU thirtieth year, and his ideas were crude; but in the 
spring of 1898 he had reached the point of feeling the 
necessity for a change—^ome cliangc, any change—if 
the state was to be saved. To him the constitutional 
reformer came as a messenger of light, and his flrst act was 
to read, and to be greatly impresse<l by, Kang Yu-wei*s 
books on the reform of RuKsia by Peter the Great, and 
the reform of Japan in recent years, which werv now sent 
to him by the author. The effect ^vas instantaneous. A 
decree of June I8th appointed Kang Yu-wei to the sub- 

(t)) " Prine* Kuo^s dawh vm a sarious matwr. . . . liii probable 
that, had h» siirvivMl, thora 'would hava boen ao Bozar nsina' 
p. IB4. 

“ Xi cartaia that [Prinoa iiung:*sl indusMt wm graat. and chat at his 
daaih in the epriite of ISdS an in^oxtant balanca-wheal In the intrioste 
fiovenimentxd machine ws» loai."—** China in Convulsion,** i. 
p. 1S8. 

[^1 '* Shortly afiar the Pnitcn'i (Kuna’s) death."—Bland and Bask* 
beoce, op. 1S4. 

[S3] Smith, op. eic., i, p. 1S$. 
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ordinate post of a third* class secretary in the Ministry of 
Works, and ordered him to the distinguished honour of a 
personal audience on the 14th. 

§ 9. On June 11 tb the emperor liad issued bis first 
reform decree, a state document declaring in general terms 
that reform was necessary and foreshadowing the creation 
of the Peking University [24]; and a second decree of 
June 12th urged pnnees of the blood and imperial i^nsmen 
to travel abroad and study foreign institutions. These 
decrees alarmed the Manchus, but they had been submitted 
to Taehi for her approvah[25] and protest was useless. 
The keen dair of the groat empress scented danger, however, 
and she took prompt steps wluch, a hundred days later, 
were to bring the reform movement to an end. On 
Juno 18th several decrees appeared, all bearing signs of 
having been issued under coei^cion of the empress dowager; 
one deprive<l the Grand Secretary and Grand Councillor, 
Weng Tung-ho, Grand Tutor of the emperor, of all his 
ofhecs and dignities, and ordered him to ‘"return to his 
native place ; one ordered that all the higher officials, 
civil and military, should return thanks for receiving any 
appointment in a perhonul audience of both the emperor 
and the empress dowager; one appointed Junglu to be 
viceroy of Chihli, Wang Wcn*shao Ming brought from that 

g ist to take Weng Tung*ho's plaee on the Grand CouneU. 

y the first Tzehi showed that she could strike hard at her 
enemies ; by the second, without yet resumixi^ the regency, 
she put her Anger on the pulse of the admimstration; by 
the third she placed her personal friend and* loyal sup* 
porter in command of Chilians only organised army.[2fl^ 

§ 10. All this, however, lurhcd in the background, and 
reform became the fashion. Amo^ others Junglu was 
affected ; before leaving for Tientsin he recommended for 
employment a young reformer who was afterwards 
executed. [27] Even the empress dowager, who had 

TraailaUoo io BlAad a&d BMkh<mM, of. oit., p. ISC, 
iS] Ibid., p. 1S0. 

sol Junglu WM Appointed In 1804 eAptBjn*a»nM«l of tb« Ptfetog 
McdaraiarW. li«uUwnVs*n«r»l of WhilA Bannu. uod min Iff oT tb# 
l*fsinsli Yumen ; <n 1890 prMidwit of th# imnistrj' of War; ha 1S9S 
ac^suntOraadBaent^ ; (a 18*98 Otand B#cr«Urv and coccMraOw U lb# 
aialjuy or Fiaanoa# ; and eoir, Jun# IStli, vie«roy of Ctdhlf and NjAfla 
TaobeiL^-CordiBr. Bdlatloo#, ul, p. 402. 

[27] Bland and BackbouM, op. rik, p. 186. 
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sanctioned the first of the decrees, may be assumed to have 
looked with a kindly eye on the emperoi’s reachu^ after 
reform, so long as the changes would serve to strengthen 
the state, would not impair the prestige of the Manchu 
dynasty, and would not undermine the pnvileges of the 
Manchu noMcs and the imperial officials. But the stron^st 
adherent of the movement was a viceroy who was after¬ 
wards to become the leader of the moderate conservatives, 
Chang Chih-tung, then viceroy of Wuchang. At this 
juncture he wrote a book, under the title " Learn. tsSj 
of which a million copies were bought and read throughout 
the width of the empire.[29] Clothed in a faultless classical 
style, it appealed to the inteDcct of all who read xt, owl 
produced a deep ettect on the minds of all. from the 

emperor [80] down. ^ 

I 11, In the introduction to Learn the author 
enumerated five objects of learning: learn the slxame of 
not being like Japan, etc. 5 learn the fear that we may 
become as India, Annam, Burma, Korea, Kgypt and 
Poland : learn that, if we do not change our customs, we 
cannot reform our methods; learn what is importot, 
especially the methods of foreign governments; leam 
what is radical, end let not much learning make you forget 
the holy sages 5 and all this learning will accord well with 
the Doctrine of the Mean. He inculcated the maintenance 
of relipon and the Confucian precepts; and declared that 
no dynasty since the Han and Tang [81] had shown a 
better spirit than “ this our Holy Tsing,” to which all must 
be hyil He has ascertained that Western ^tions gerier- 
ally observe the three moral obligations—“ the sovereign 
is head of his subjects, the father of his sons, the husband 
of his wife,”—and that they recognise class distinctions; 
therefore their institutions may profitably be studied. 
The value of all literature must be tested by Confucian 
standards. China was not fitted to be a republic—with 

CSSl An«c4tent •uinmacy of *■ by Mr. S. I. Woodbndge, i» 

ditfUuU uAd«r ib» bitl» " CbiM'i Only Hopo.'* 

rjfli " Ooly Hope," p. 6. ^ 

SO An imriMi 4wr«o of July 2CtJi dwlftted “ Umb would bo 
of gwot beoeflt and inKruotaon to tbo eoholon of the empire, end oraeroa 
its MDaml diitrtbution.—Smith, op. cit.. i. p. 140. 

Rjl Hu toe i.c. to A-O. 25. Tena, a.d. CIS 6© 9C7, the ^0 mo« 
eloriooV epoch!, m Chineee hiftopy. The Cbineee »jie»ily atyle them* 
•kvee •• Son* of H»o," but the Centoneie " Son* of Teog. 
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unrestrained liberty, ‘‘ the scholar would always sit at 
meat, the farmer would pay no taxes, the merchant would 
gamer unbounded wealth, the workman would strike for 
liigher wages, the proletariat would plunder and r^, the 
son would disobey the father, the student would not 
follow the teaser, the wife would not obey the husband, 
tiie low would not defer to the high, the strong would op- 
press the weak, and mankind would soon be annihilated ; 
therefore a strong centialised government is necessary, 
Again he enjoins on the people to retain the (bnfucian 
classics, but to include also the study of other subjects; 
and, Japan being nearer, students should go to that 
country to study. Schools should be established every¬ 
where, and to supply tlie necess^ funds, the money now 
spent on benevolent institutions, idol processions, theatrical 
exhibitions, and clan ancestral halls, should be diverted; 
if these were not enough, ‘*^then convert the temples and 
monasteries of the Buddhists and Taoists into schools, 
together with the temple lands and their incomes," Books 
were to be translated and more newspapers established; 
methods were to be reformed, railways constructed, the 
army reorganised and kept up to its stren^, and all 
religions must be tolerated. He declared lurthcr that 
" the fate of China depends upon the literati alone "; 
and that the opponents of reform were of three classes— 
the conservatives, who are stuck in the mud of antiquity; 
the stow bellies of Chinese officialdom, who, if reform came, 
must bestir themselves ; and the hypercritical, who would 
criticise anything. 

§ tZ. The reform movement was now fairly launched, 
and decrees were issued with bewildering rapidity by the 
emperor, who was completely under Kang Yu-wei’s 
influence. The following is a list of those introducing the 
more far-reaching reforms: 

June 20th.—TiungU Yamsn ordsnd to report on stops to bo taken 
to sooottrogo art. eoieooo and agriculAire. 

Juoo 2(>th.—tTrgiag haato in building the Peki^-Bankow railway. 
June SSrd.—Aboliehing the Wenohaog essay as a promioout feature 
in the oxsminations, this being univoraally admitted 
to cripple Cbineae thought. 

June S7th.—Uiaistars and prideos to report on the adoption of 
Western arms and' driQ for the Manohu Baonsrs. 
July 4th.—Agricultural echools to be eetabliabed in each province. 
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4th.—iDdiCAting ftn inteatiozi to appoint Sun C9)iA‘nAi, a 

ra ressive, to b« pretidant of tha qov university of 
ng. 

5th.—Patent aad c^yright laws to bo introduced. 

5th.—Uinistries ordered to report on tJio RUbetitctlon of 
mental teate, in the military examinaCiooj, for the ex* 
ietm^ teste of arohevy, riding and avord-brandishiAg. 
7th.—OBering rewards to inventore and auCbora. 
lOth.—Ratabliehing eollegea and echoole in all dUtricc cities* 
and ordering that all memorial and unofficial temploe 
should be used for tiie purpose. 

L4tih.—Officials ordered to do all in their power to encourage 
trede and aaeiet morcbantie. 

39tb.—School boards to be satablisbed In every city in the 
empire. 

29Ui,.^y^r«caetiDg reform of the courts of law, 

0 th.—Joumallets encouraged to write on political subjects 
for the enlightenment of ofRciaU. 

^.—Peking University e^tablUhcd; Sun Chia-oai ep- 
pomtod president: Dr. W. A. P. Martin appolntw 
head of the faculty and granted second civil rank 
(red button). 

lOdi.—Bureau of Control for Miixes and fUllwaya to be eetab- 
lUlied under the prcsideooy of two Imperial High 
Commlasioner^. wang Wen-ahao and Chang Yln- 
hwan. 

loth.—Junglu and Lhi Kun*yi tSS] ordered to consult and 
report on the establishment of a naval academy and 
tr^ning ships. 

lOtb.) Uiaist^s at Peking and officials in the provinces urged 
S5th.) to assist the emperor in bis work of reform. 

16th.—Oovemmeot Bureau of Translation established. 
29th.—Reform of method of appointing to Hanljn. 
dlst.—Bstabiishiag Ministry of Agriculture, Arte and Com* 
merce, 

21st.—Schools to be established abroad* under the auspices 
of ^e legations* for the eons of Chinese abroad. 

24th.—Emperor and empress dowager mCend to go ^ rul to 
T^antein on Oct. 29th to review the troops. 

22th.—Liu KuD*yi aod Chang Giih-tung ordered to astabltah 
at Shai^hai and Hankow Bureaus of Commerce for 
the encouragement of trade. 

doth.—Abolishing six minor and sinecurisl Boards at Peking ; 

duplicate governorships, those in provinces having 
also a viceroy—Hupe*h, Kwangtung, Yennan, but 
not Rlangsu, the governor of which is at Sooebow; 


[82] The ^oeroysat Tiensod Nanking were ex o£B«o Imperial High 
OojumiSBODare for luatton ooaosoted with international trade in* I'aepao. 
tively, the northern and soothern province^^Peiyang and Naoyaog 
Taebm ; they acted In this capacity as ^ceroy-geoertl over the nor^m 
and soothem provmcas seepectively. 
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the I>irootor O^noral of the Yellow River: wit 
gr«ia conuDiesioners in thc«e province ia which bo 
wit la prodaoed or gram Best for trihato; man; 
minor Bineourlpt poete. 

Sept. On the recommendation of Chang Yin-hweo, a begin* 

ning to be made in organiJing with Weetem drSl a 
national army based on oooiorlptlon, mvolvisg the 
abolition of the Green Banner, the ** regubii" Chtnaeo 
army. 

Sept. Sth.-^Daeretu on labour relief, the encouragement of 
machinery, and a medical aohoo]. 

Sept, 6th.—An appeal not to inundate the emperor with 
memorialB. 

Sept. 10th.—Aboliahing more ainecure and redundant poate. 

Sept, lltb.—Eatabliahing achooU for Inatruotion in production of 
tea and Bilk. 

Sept. 12tl).—Taungli Yemen and Mlnlatry of War to r^ort on 
transfer of work of lehan [id] to Imperial Foeta. 
Sept. 16th.—^c examioationa for mil Itary degrees to bo remodelled. 
Sopt. 13th.—General right granted to all eubjeou to memorlaUae 
the throne in cloead memorials. 

Sopt. Uth.—Granting to Manchoa who have no taste or oapaoity for 
civil or military offloe. psrmissien to taks up a pro* 
feaeion or irads. 

Sept. Uth.—UnouUivaUd lands of military garrisons to be thrown 
open to thA people. 

Sept. 16th.—Sanctioning a Hystam of annual published budgets of 
rnoaiptt and expenditure. 

Sopt. 16th.—Yuen Shih*kal promoted brevet vtoe*pra«ident of a 
ministry and appoint^ Inspeotor Oenaral of army 
organisation in the Pelyaog. 

I 18. Provided that reform wu to begin ftv the top 
And not at the foundation, no fault can be ^u&d with this 
lc$t of reforms. Every one was sound, every one struck 
at a manifest evil, and every one was capable of being 
carried into effect; but the whole structure of reform by 
decree was a pyramid standing on lU apex. It was the 
work of the emperor, physically weak and mentally 
anecmic, and of his adviser, Kang YU'Wei, a sing]e*ramded 
enthusiast, with no experience in administration and 
skilled in swaying men, whose head had been turned by his 
sudden elevation to a position of power ; he iiad taken no 
high office for himself, contenting himself with his Influence 
over the mind of the emperor, but his government of that 
mind was a philosopher's government and not a states- 
^nan’6. Beyond these ^two, the reform movemesit was 
[83] Cf! ebap. i«. i| 2,16. 
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actively supported by the young students who had acquired 
a Western educa^oo> and by the Cantonese officials and 
gentry; the rest of the sou^em party was lukewarm or 
apprehensive of the consequences; and the northern 
party was united in sullen resistance, though* during 
the hundred days, its members dared not show any open 
opposition. The masses in the nation generally were as 
yet apathetic. 

§ 14. The decrees of the first months, until the end of 
August, chiefly laying broad foundations, were generaUy 
approved, and were not opposed by any party; but, 
emboldened by success, the two reformers then issued a 
series of decrees which struck at the roots of existing evils 
and excited the active hostility of many whose interests 
were touched, directly or indirectly. The decree of 
August SOth not only hit the sinecurists who were deprived 
of their posts, but it affected also those who, for a con¬ 
sideration, had put them there, and those others who 
hoped for such a post, and thc^e others who counted on 
obtaining one for a. nephew or a devoted follower. The 
decree of September 5^ worked for the ill-educated mili¬ 
tary wing of the gentry the harm which that of August SOth 
had worked for the scholarly civilians. That of Sep¬ 
tember 12th v*as designed to transfer to a regulated service 
the patronage connec^d with an annual postal expenditure 
of riirec million taels. Those of June 27th and Sep¬ 
tember 14th relating t6 the Manchus struck at the privileges 
of the Manchu commonalty, and brought within sight a 
possibility of being compelled to work. The general right 
to memoralise i.truck at the privileges of the higher officials 
who bad bad a monopoly of the right; and the introduction 
of published budgets threatened the very foundations of 
the system from which the officials of the empire obtained 
the emofuments proportioned to the dignity of their office. 
The purists were further scandalised by a decision, taken 
at the end of August and approved by the empress dowa^r, 
that she and the emperor should travel by fire-camage 
on the iron-road to Tientsin on October 39th, and there 
review the troops. 

I 15. During this time the former incumbents were 
generaUy left undisturbed in their posts, though newly 
created posts, created to further reform, were of course 
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given to adherents of reform; but some exceptions were 
made. On September rth I.i Hnng-chang Avas dismissed 
from his post as minister of the Tsungli Yamen, tc^cthei 
>vith the Manchu minister Kingsiii; Li had little of Kts old 
actual power left, but he was still China’s most cepablc 
statesman, and a firm supporter of the empress dowager, 
convinced that the ship of state was safe only with her 
hand on the helm; his downfall was directly attributed 
to his support of Russian designs ia Manchuria and his 
opposition to England,[34] but his unfriendJineas to reform 
was doubtless an element in the emperor's decisions On 
Sept^ber itJi, for the offence of suppreasing a memorial 
sent in conformity to the decree gratitingthe right jfenevally, 
many officials of the ministry of Rites were summariW 
dismissed and their places filled by reformers ; among the 
cashiered officials wcw the two presidents, the Manchu 
Hwaitapu, a kinsman of the empress dowager, and the 
Chinese HsQ Ying'kwci, and the two Manchu apd two 
Chinese vicc'presidents. The conservatives were alarmed 
for their privileges and the reformers were ec]uaUy alarmed 
at possible action by their opponents, and both sides saw 
that the time lud borne to strike. Both struck, the 
empevor liard and blindly, the empi’ess dowager hard and 
effectively. 

I 16. i^ch needed tlie support of the army, as had 
been the case in 18T6.{85] This was now under the com¬ 
mand of Junglu, the empress dowager’s man i but, under 
him, was Yuen Shib*kai, who, dn the termination of his 
functions* as resident at Seoul, had, in 18P5, l>een appointed 
civil commandant of the Tingwn division of S.OOO foreign- 
drilled troops of the Peiyang army,[80] and subsequently, 
in addition, provincial .Judge of Chihli. The empress 
dowager wish^ to wait, before striking, until tlic proposed 
trip to Tientsin, when she could cdnstilt Junglu in person, 
on the best way to counter the hostility of the southern 
provinces [87]; but the emperor, warned by Kang Yu-woi 

tS4] Cf.«hap.iv, i IS. 

U Euns-chittis hM ncdntly «hown hhveU rnsriudly «aUgeni«Ue 
io our iaMrMl«.*'-~Sir C. UftoDc4^d to Lord S*li»bury, 6apt. 8th, 1898, 
Chla*. No. 1.1809. p. £40. 

ran Cf. '* Submwoo,'* chop. xiU. 418. 

Isn Nortb'CbinA Ho^d, Jsn. 3rd, iSOS, 

(871 Bl*a4wd BiMkhoiifio. ep, oll.,p. Ml. 
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that Taehi, supported by Li Hung*chang and malcontent 
imperial clansmen, was on the point of taking steps to 
restrict his personal freedom, resolved to anticipate her by 
shutting her up and clipping her wings ; it was a time to 
do or die, end as a first step he sent for Yuen Shih-kw. 
Yuen came promptly and. at his first axidienoe, convinced 
the emperor of his zeal for reform; a decree was then 
issued givii^ him the brevet rank of vice-president of a 
ministry, and charging him with the special task of oiganis- 
ing tlic army ; he would then be in effective command of 
the Peiyang forces, while the control of the viceroy Junglu, 
shut up ill his yameii. would become nominal. He- was 
also summoned to audience with the empress' dowager, and, 
on the morning of September 20th. to a final audience 
with the emperor. He was then given a decree apnointing 
him viceroy ad ivUript of Chihli and Peiyang Tachen, and 
received liis final instructions [88] ‘to execute Junglu 
immediately bv decapitation in his own yamen, seize the 
government, and bring the Peiyang army to Peking 
without delay. It waa tJicn the emperor's intention to 
seize the person of the empress do^Tager and to arrest the 
leaders of the conservative psrty, especially Kangyi, 
Ytilu, Hwaitapu and H4>ti-Ying*kwei.[39j 

§ 17. There ore two circumstantial accounts of the 
course taken at this juncture by Yuen Shih-kai. One 
follows the foregoing narrative of events at Peking, accord¬ 
ing to which the mitiativc in giving him his orders came 
directly from the empeior: it then shows that, leaving by 
train on the morning of September 20tli, he reached 
Tientsin before noomand, goir^ at once to Junglu. asked 
if he regarded him as a faithfur blood biother, the two 
having taken the oath of brotherhood several years before. 
The viceroy answered in the affirmative, whereupon Yuen 
said—" You well may, for the emperor has sent me to 
kill you, end, instead, I now betray his scheme, because 
of my loyalty to the empress dowager and of my affection 
for you ”; and he laid before his superior the instructions 
he had received. [40] This account was accepted at the 


SS] Cf. TWftMfr. I IS. 

Sel Rl«nd and Bftckhcuae. pp. 201 i North-Chlna K«r«ja, Oct 
lOth ISOS. 

40] Dlaadand BorkhnuM.p. 200; North CUaa H»r»ld,Oet, lOtb, IdOd. 
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time by the reformers, ^vhose plans \rere thus brouftht to 
imught, and genci-ally by foreign histonaji^ f4l]; it was 
believed in lOOO by the leaders of the lioxcr movement, 
who hoped for hi^ suppoxt. and by t lie forei^ers in Tientsin, 
who were appreheixsive of the action he miffht take in the 
post he then occupied of governor of Slxantung; it was 
acted on by the lefonnjng conservatives in IfiOd when, on 
the removal by death of his protectress, the empress 
dowegev. he sxaa driven from ofhee ; and, in 1012. it made 
his acceptance by the republicans as president of the 
republic a matter of some difhculty. 

§ 18. The other account >vab given by Yuen Shih-kai 
himself to the Times’ correspondent at Peking in November, 
1011 . when he was recalled to office in the vain hope of 
saving the dynasty, Thirteen years after the occurrence 
he said that, on the night of September Idth. he was 
visited by Tan T»e-lung. an adherent of Kang Yu*wei. 
secret 11 ry of the Grand Council, who explained to him the 
plan wliich liad bt^n decided on. wliielx, Ue declared, had 
the emperor’s consent and appruvul; and he produced an 
imperial clccvce, written iii black ink. giving general instruc* 
tions on the subject, Viien objected tlut the decree was 
not one from tlic vermilion pencil, and that it did not 
speciJIcally refer to the seizui'C of tlxe empress dowager nor 
to tJxu execution of Junglu. but only to a sound plan of 
action”: and lia declared that he could take no such 
action vitliont spccih<’ orders niuler Ihc XTnnilion jJcnciL 
At» Jiis r*jre>vcll uudiexv'e ut daybivuk on the UOtli, the 
emperor made no reference to tlw ” sound plan of actioix/' 
and gave Jxim no specific orders except to support refonn, 
On his seeing Jxinglu at Tientsin, it was the vieexoy who 
broached the subject—“ You have eomc for my head: 
you had better confess, os a man has told me everything.” 
Yuen then explained—” What you have heard is but the 
plot of a few political schemers : the emperor said nothing 
to me of such a plan, and he is innocent of such a 
measure.”(42] This is not inconsistent with the opinions 
commonly attributed to Yuen Shih-kai, even by those who 

t411 Bland and Backhowa, op, ait., p. IW i Cordlw. " B4lMiepoa’;«i, 
p. 408 : KanS, fh* PMaas oftb* Kaaebea.*’ p. IS : TW 

Ur«a4 Smprwi powMor of Ohioa,’* p. iS4; ftadA, "ChKia to OoOTi* 
*iwi *■ I, p. US; DingTo, " Chiaa'*Rav^o«on.” P- SiS. 

[48] MoCoRBMk, Tha CLapiMio,” p. aSOk 
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cood^nned his co^se [48]; but it is ihtf uncorroborated 
and ex parte statement of the survivor of the tw6 most 
concerned, and it can only be accepted with some reserve. 
At the same time it must be remembered that, as was said 
by his great leader thirty-five years before,[44] “ this 
is China, not Europe ” ; and an offidal occupying a sub* 
ordinate though responsible po$iti<m may well have thought 
l^s of his loyalty to his sovereign, when that sovereign 
was an inexperienced and reeldess puppet in the leading 
strings of a visionary enthusiast, than of his duty to his 
immediate superior the viceroy and to China*s real ruler 
the empress dowager. The latter was the upholder of 
official privilege as well as Manchu rights, and had acquired 
experience and certainty of touch by forty years of po^r ; 
and a conscientious official may well have decided to sup* 
port her party rather than the emperor’s. It is by such 
methods as were now to be adopted that general elections 
are held in Asiatic countries. 

I 19. On receiving warning of the reformers* plot, 
Junglu lost no time and reached the presence of the empress 
dowager, m the Iho palace at Yuemningyuen, at 5 p.m. of 
the same day. September 20th. A council of the most 
prominent or Tzehi’s supporters was called, including the 
members of the Grand CoimcU and many heads of ministries, 
many Manchu princes and nobles, and the two cashiered 
ministers, Hsii Ying-kwei and Hwaitapu; and at this 
council a counter-revolution was decided on, supported by 
troops to be sent up by Junglu ; he returned to Tientsin 
that night. On the morning of September 22nd the 
emperor was to give audience to the Japanese statesman, 
marquis Ito Hirobumi; before the hour appointed he was 

t43] '‘Hit pndOeetiofU w«t» for r«forcD, but, like aioet 

ChinMe, he wsi » oonetituuoD&l enramer, end «t the oriUeal junctuce be 
failed the empeier and h»6m7<d his plaai to Jonghi.’^-^niith, “Chloa 
ia ConvuleA,^* i, p. 148, 

“ In * Hy Reminieoeacee, by Sun Yavsen * it ie lunnUoned that Yuen 
Shih-kai tent a moteenger to Sun to convey Yuen’s a^reciatioo. of what 
be wM doing, and offering to help him in hie oampMgn, Uy wife and 
(syaelf knew of this from Or. Stm panonally, . . . Yuan haa at laaat a 
leaning Mwarda rafoRD.*'—Canilia. Sun Yat-Mo,” p. 149. 

** Yuen SSib'kai oomea in for a good deal of connixe, and it Is aafe to 
piadlet that, if ever a progreonve govenmMmt is astabllsbed, be will do 
wall to make an early eacape from China.”—North-China Herald, Dee. 6tb. 
1S9S. 

(441 Cf. ” Suh&nssioD,” ohap. v, 114. 
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summoned to the presence of the empress dowager, whose 
person he had intended to seise, and was not again seen in 
full liberty. For many days *it was suswcfied that he had 
been pul to death, and rumours of his illness, the common 
forerunners of a convenient death.were in constant circula* 
tion. The foreign envoys gave the Chinese ministers to 
understand that they considered themselvrs accredited 
to the emperor alone, and that any accident to his person 
would give rise to grave suspicions; they made frequent 
pointed inquiries as to the state of his health, and were 
ultimatety reassured only by an examination made, on 
the suggestion of Sir C. MacDonnld to the Chinese ministers, 
by Dr. Delhivc, the phybician of the French legation; 
and the opinion was expressed that " there is some anxiety 
on the part of the empress dowager and her party to 
appease the opinion of other nations, which is advene 
to them."[45] It is certain that the emperor’s life wu 
only .saved by the fear of foreign adverse opinion and by 
the diflloulty of immediately Anding a successor. 

^ 20. Meantime Kang Yu'wei. the protagonist of this 
reform movement, Ixad escaped. After Yuen .Shib'kai’s 
Arst audience the empress dowager informed the exaperor 
that Kang liad spoken disrespectfully of her urivate life 
and moraTs, and that he must he arrested. [4dj On Sep' 
tember 17th the emperor >>ent him a private note warning 
him of his danger and urging'him to leave Peking, and a 
deex'ee asking why he had not obeyed a previous order to 
go'to Shanghai and tlicre establish the Official Gasette, 
and adding, "You must proceed at once outside [T abroad, 
or only away from Peking] and devise means to save me 
without delay.” He spent the next two days in hiding, 
consulting with his adherents, who told him that " tlie 
situation was getting more serious ”; and he asked a 
friendly adviser, Rev. Timothy Rich^, to obtain the 
support of the British and American envoya-[47] He left 
Petung before daybreak on September 20th, and travelled 

[4 si 8lrC. UftoDould Urd SaUitvi^. 0«t. 18 <h,SSib. ISM.Cblaa, 
Nq.^ 1. 18SS. pp. 270. S78 i KertbCU&A HenUd. Oet. HSh. ISn. 

[46] Blftnd *Dd BackhouM. op. «li.. p. 903. 

1471 Sir C. UsoDonald. Ur, Oeaiw. Beron vcd Hoyldag. «ad Sir S. 

Rut. wko mi^t hftv« oooPMd, «er« lU feblMit ftOH Petaia 

dunits tfae onna. Mr. T. iUohard wMlaW ISfonnedby C. MMO<v*id 
th«t b« «««]d do mUcot M cSeSMA. 
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to TienUin on the same tmin with Yuen Shih-kai. At 
Tientsin he had a narrow escape, but got away on a British 
steamer; at Shanghai all incoming steamers were searched 
for hun> but outside Wusung he was transferred direct to 
the F. ii 0. steamer Bailaarat lea^g for Hongkong; and 
at Hongkong he accepted slielter in the police barracks. 
Thence he went to Saigon and Singapore, and thence he 
took refuge in the outer world. Whenever he was under 
the British flag the British authorities gave him special 
protection, in order to avoid the diplomatic complications 
which would have arisen from the assassination or kid¬ 
napping of a political refugee who had not been proved to 
have committ^ any crimii^ offence. The Chinese govern- 
meat offered 100,000 taels for bis person, dead or alive, 
ordered the destruction of all books and essays written by 
him. destroyed the graves of his ancestors, and did its best 
to arrest and execute every one of his kinsmen who could 
be got hold of [48]; but the Cantonese gild at Shanghai 
sent to the press a resolution in which its members expressed 
their gratitude to the British for having saved his life. [49] 
§ £1. On September 22nd the emperor, a prisoner in a 
pavilion of his palace, presented a humble memorial to 
the empress dowager, praying her to reassume the govern¬ 
ment, and asking t^t he might be allowed to pay his 
obeisance to her the next day; and a decree from Tzehi 
graciously accepted the rule of the state. The next day the 
emperor, at the head of the body of princes, nobles and 
high ministers, duly made with them his congratulatory 
ol^isanccs.'*[50] Tzehi’s hold on the government w*as 
also strengthened. Avowed reformers were dismissed 
the positions to which they had been appointed, and 

[4d3 Kfto^ Yu-vei** owo sUMuMot in Chin* UaU, Hongaong, 0e(. 7th. 
ISSS; Q«v«rtiot. ZfMigkMg. to CotoniA) OSc«, Oot. 8Ui, non. 8ir E. 
Soyaou/ to Admiralty, Oct, tod. Sir C. UacCxmald to Lord Salisbury 
Oct. UUt, U98. Chin*. Ho. 1. ISOS; ep. 390. 300, SOS. 

The B«pt. 17th, as puhliahad in th» Oaxatta, endad 

with the words^" Ws cconmaad t« itarfe with aU smm lor Shttkghai; 
ho is forhlddta t« linger h*ra any loogar.’ * It coQtAiasd no lafcraacc to his 
gating help lor tha amparor. 

On Sapt. SSrd tha viUaga of Fangchuo, Mntb of tba river oppotita to 
Canton, was raided by yameo rvumais aaarchiog for all numhara of tha 
Kang family thoaa Uring thara had bean wacnadaod had aMAi^ a few 
hoon before.^Noith-Chma Harald, OoA 7th, ISOS. 

[49] Ibid.. Oct. asd, 189S. 

[soj Ihid., Sapt. tOth, 189&, 
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their places were fllle<l by others whose loyalty—to the 
empress dowager—was beyoad question. The most im¬ 
portant step was the appointment of YiUu, an imperial 
clansman, as viceroy of Chihli, and the transfer of Junglu 
to Peking; Yillu was thus ex officio Peiyang Taehen, but 
the command of the Peiyang forces was left in Junglu’s 
hands, and a new viceregal seal was sent down omitting 
this function. Junglu, the nephew of Tzebi's sister, the 
friend—the world said, more than friend [51]—of Tzehi’s 
youth, her firm supporter through aJl her career and always 
her most trusted adviser, waa now appointed to a uumb^* 
of posts which gave him a position of power unprecedented 
in the history of the dynasty. Already commander of one 
of the Eight Banners and retaining command of the New 
Model army of the Peiyang, he was brought into the 
Grand Council, made junior Grand Secretary (the senior 
being Li Hung-ebang), and appointed Comptroller General 
of the ministry of War.{52] Other kinsmen of Taehi were 
given important commands in the Eight Banners and 
offices in the provinces—her grand-nephews Tsengho 
governor of Hupeh, and Yuchang provincial treasurer at 
Nanking; her kinsmen Sungshow governor of Kiangsi, 
and Teabow governor of Kiangsu—and other Manchus to 
other posts.[5d j The old statesmen of Chinese race fell into 
line with no delay. Chang Chih-tung, viceroy at Wuchai^, 
hastened to swallow his words of encouragement to reform, 
and telegraphed to Tsehi xtrging her to take strong measures 
against the reformers; but another Chinese statesman, 
Liu Kun-yi, viceroy at Nanking, was found brave and 
disinterested enough to speak on behalf of the emperor/’[54] 
and his advocacy must be considered one of the factors in 
saving the emperor’s life. 

§ 22. At the reformers the empress dowager struck 
hard, and she eapedally singled out the province of Kwango 
tung for retribution. On Sepfember 23rd a decree was 
issued depriving Kang Yu-wei of bis rank and ordering his 
arreat and immediate decapitation; and another ordering 
the arrest of Chang Yin-hwan and the confiscation of his 

[911 Cf. Submiiaioo," ebap. ui. U 7.10. 

[63] Kortb.Chia* Oct. lOCh, J808. 

[SS] lUd,. Kff*'. Uib, 1608. Taeogho we,t oa^i«r«d two caoaMv 
Isur. Ibid., Jui. ttrei, 1890. 

£M] BUikI B^khooM, op, oit., p. 820 
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estdt«s. The former ?iAd escaped, but the Utter wa$ 
araested, and only the strongest representations by the 
foreign envoys on behalf of one wht> had been Chinese en¬ 
voy abroad saved his life for t]ie time [55 he was banished 
to the frontier in Turkestan, and only those who know 
Chinese procedure can appreciate the horrors of such a 
sentence on one whose estate had been confiscated, whose 
foiends would not venture to come to his aid, but who was 
compelled to meet incessant and extortionate demands 
for paynvmt for even the necessities of life- On the iath 
the censor Sung Peh-lu (a Cintonese especially detested by 
Tzehi) was cashiered for having recommended a traitov 
[ec-. a reformer] Liang Ki-chao, the editor of " Chinese 
Progress " ; a second decree cashiered three taotais— 
Hsii Kien-ying, Wu Mao-ting [better known as Woo 
Jim-pah] and Twanfang—who, having been appointed 
directors of tJie bureaux of Conunerce, Agriculture, and 
Mechanical Science, respectively, had audaciously styled 
themselves High Commissioners; a third ordered the 
arrest of sixteen I’eformers, all Cantonese. Of these last 
some escaped, some were cashiered, but six were brought 
to trial, summarily sentenced, and decapitated on the 
28th; these were Kang Kwang-jen [56] (a younger brother 
of Kang Yu-wei). Yang Shen-siu (a censor), Tan Tze-tung 
(son of the governor of Hupeh), and three Hanlins, Lin 
ilsio, Yang Jui end Liu Kwar^ti.[5'?] The two men 
most active in stamping out reforni and searching for 
reformers w'ere Kangyi, ex-governor of Kwangtung, now 
president of the ministry of War, and ChungU, president of 
the ministry of Punishments and commandant of the 
Peking Gendarmerie. [68] 

I 88. The counter-reform was taken in hand without 
d^ay. An omnibus decree of September 26th made a 
clean sweep of many reforms: the various yamens at 
Peking which had been abolished as sinecures were restored 

[66] Cf. ebftp. X, f 2, 

[60] No on* wat ^old eDougb to Kao^ Kwans.jMi'a body, and Vd 

Sftpt. SStb U wa« dngged by the execuOanen end east unbuied ia 
the peupeiV burying grousd^<oiiejd«re4 in Chine the greateet diahonour 
■nH jtDefortuno,—North'Chioa Herald, Oot. lOth; 189$. 

[67} ** The blood Of Uie mar^n viU be the seed ot the oew Chiaa. 
ThM men were cot niere uaattMbod loholece, but, except Kaag, were 
menofhieb official rank ta responsible poeitioaa.*’—Ibid., Nov. Uth. 1S98. 

[68] Ibid., Oo& 24tb, 1398. 
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to their original state and their officials to their original 
duties and emoluments ; but the restoration of. abol^ed 
posts in the provincea iraa left for further consideration ; 
the magazine Chinese Progress” was suppressed; Uie 
general right given to all persons to memorialise the 
throne was withdrawn, and the privilege was in the future, 
as in the past, limited to censors and high officials; the 
Peking university and the secondary schools -in the pro¬ 
vincial capitals were to stand, but the fu and hien cities 
were to exercise their own volition about establishing ele* 
zncutary schools; the Buddhist. Taoist and unofficial 
memorial temples which had been ordered to be turned 
into schools, were to revert to their former use ; the pro- 
posals for cncoura^g trade, agriculture, science and 
military reform were in general to be retained, but not such 
of them as conHicted with the interests of the government 
or were contrary to established cuslom.[59] On Novem¬ 
ber 1st a decree restored the posts of governor of Kwang- 
tung, Hupeh and Yunnan, and Director General of the 
Yellow River; and a second restored, for the military 
examinations, the old tests in horse and foot archery, 
brandishmg swords, and throwing weights, [$0] The last 
decree concOiated the rank and file of the Manchus in wd 
around Peking; but those in the provinces were infected 
by the spirit of reform and had hoped for better things; 
and it was reported of the Manchu garrisons in Hangchow 
and Cbapu, 6,000 in al}, that they had laid aside their 
bows and matchlocks and were armed with Hauser 
rifleB,[61] and had energetically begun drilling with 
Western tactics.[62] 

§ 24, The Manchus and their adherents were in the 
ascendant, but before them loomed tw'o causes of fear 
which imposed on them some restraint. Within their 
body were many divergent interests, and the empress 
dowager was not yet able to compose tljair jealousies. 
On October 28rd, while the ultimate ^te of the emperor 
was still in the balance, a palace con^iracy broke out, 
presumably with the connivance of !feehi, to place ou 

Korth-Ouoa Hweld. Oat. Srd. 189$, 

«] Ibid, N©v. 7th. 18SB- ^ , 

tdl] BifiM of '450 «iUibr«, nark USD. at a bm» the enuM of 
other neHoiu had adofi^ riflee of about 'SCO oaSbia. 
ieS) Iforth-Chlaa Herald, Nov. 14(h, LSaS. 
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the throne the fourteen-year-oU son of Yikwang, Prince 
Ching,[68] then president of the Tsungli Yamen; the 
project was opposed by two iniperial clansmen (of whom 
one was probably Junglu) who were ministers of the Trungli 
Yamen, and before their superior knowledge of foreign 
affairs Tzchi had to give way; but the crisis led to the 
empress dowser bestowing Shangfang swords on Tsaicht 
(Prince Twan) and Tsailien, two sons of Prince Tun, such 
swords giving the right to behead any one, regardless of 
rank or dignity, without previous reference to the 
throne. (W] On September 22nd the empress dowager 
was eager to recall to office her loyal adherent and most 
able statesman, Li Hung-chang, who had been driven from 
oillce two weeks before, but Junglu urged that this would 
certainly antagonise England [65]; a decree of Novem* 
her 18th ultimately brought him back to official life by 
appointing him to the revived post of director general of 
the Yellow Hiver.f66] The administration was anxious 
to avoid having an international difficulty injected into 
China's domestic squabbles. The foreign legations had 
already become intrusive—they appeared to have laid 
aside for a time their own jealousies- and were constant 
in their inquiries for the emperor’s health and well*bciT'g, 
and in delicately suggesting that the foreign envoys were 
accredited to him and not to any usurping successor. 
J'lmglu, from the wider outlook which he had gained at 
Tientsin, was deeply impressed by the steady movement 
of foreign navies in the direction of the northern seas, 
coupled with the him tone of the legations ; and when this 
loval and trusted adviser of the empress dowager coun> 
selled prudence, she must perforce listen to his advice. 
But, while yielding, all precautions were taken, and troops 
were called in ^om the marches of the empire and con¬ 
centrated on Peking, Tientsin and Shanhaikwan. 

§ There was much unrest, and the precautions of 
the f^ign powers were directed as much to the dangers 
from this cause as to the political situation in Peking. 

[63] GmnC90B of the wventeentb eon oi Kienlung [113ft-0S). KtokiJig 

being the fifteenth eon. For deecendante, lee geitenlodeel teble 

at end el " StjUmieeion.” chop. xiii. 

[64] North-China Henld, Oct, Sltt. ISSg. 

[65] H^d.. Oct. lOtb. 139$, 

(Sej ]bid..Kov. 2lBt. 1898. 
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During the spring and sutnmer of 1888 there had been 
anti-foreign outbreaks in the island of Hainan,[fit] at 
Shasi, [68] at Sungpu,[69] and at Yangchow [70]; and the 
“ notorious* Chow Kan ” again appeared in Hupeh, inciting 
the people to the wholesale slaughter of native converts. [71] 
In Kwangsi a French missionary, Pire fiertoUet, was 
murdered in the sprmg,(72] and in the summer a ret^llion 
broke out, [78] which it took five years* campaigning to 
suppress. AfVr the coup d'^ai there was an anti-foreign 
not at Canton on October 2Sth [74]; an English mis¬ 
sionary named Fleming was murdered in Kweichow in 
November [76] j and in Kiichowhien, Ichowfu, Shantung, 
there were repeated and serious anti-foreign risings—in one 
on November 5th a German missionary was attacked, and 
in a second on November ISth three American missionaries, 
but in both cases effective protection to the persons of the 
foreigners was given by the officials [76]; in a third, in 
December, “ two Roman Catholic missionaries were 
murdered and a great deal of mission property de¬ 
stroyed. *'[77] 

I 26. At Peking much apprehension was felt from the 
disturbed political state, but the actual danger came 
from the turbulent sol^ery brought to the capital to guard 
against the fear of foreign aggre.ssion. and of these the 
most turbulent were the Kansu troops of Tung Fu-siang, 
stationed in the southern Hunting Park. Men of this 
force attacked, on September 80th, a party consisting of 
members of the British and American legations, and the 
next day the foreign representatives decided to send for a 
guard of marines from each of their fleets. The viceroy at 
Tientsin refused to allow them to pass, but, as the envoys 


[67] Sic c. MA«Dc«fvld to Lord SsIieJMuy, April ISUi, 1S08, China, 
Ko. 1.16M, p. 108. 

i SSI Ibid.. Uay Utb. I89S, ibid., p. 78. 

801 Ibid.. Uay.lStb, 188 $, ibid., p. $6. 

701 n>id.. July 7th, 1888,lbid.,p. 140. 

711 Ibid., April 8&tb, 1888, ibid., p. 118. 

V78l rbid.,l£y7rd. U98,ibid,,p. 71. 

[TS] Ibid.. July llth, 1898. ibid., p. 109. 

[741 V^nti CbiPM Oot. 81ft, 1898. 

( 75 ] 8 U C. UaeDould to Lord SfUfbury, Nov, Mth, 1888. Cbjea, 
No. 1.1888. p. SOC. 

[781 Nm-OUu Hotald, t>fa. 6tb, 1898. _ 

[ 7 ^ Bit C. KacDon^ to Lord Saliabury, Doe. 28lh, 1888, CtJn a, 
No. 1.1898, p. 588, 
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persisted, the TsungU Yamen gave orders that their 
passage ^9 to be permitted ■, the Chinese legation in 
London also protest^ against the step, and, after the 
guards had arrived, requested that they be withdrawn 
before the close of navigation, but the request was not 
conmUed fWith.[78] On October 28rd another attack was 
made by Tung Pu'siang’s men at the railway station on a 
party of engineers and members of the British legation. 
As the general commanding was slowto punish the offenders, 
Junglu took the matter in hand and obtained a special 
commission from the empress dowager for Hu Yii-fen, 
governor of Peking, to investigate the matter; but cwn 
then the superior officers of the force assximed an attitude 
of bold and determined resistance to any inquiry.[7&] 
The troops around Peking, largeJy Increased as they had 
been, were filled with a feeling of hostility to the visible 
enemy—the few foreigners in Peking—and in this feeling 
they were supported by the rowdy element of the people 
who were thought to be waiting expectantly for the signal 
for a general rising [$0]: the danger to the personnel of the 
legations was apparent, and tlie foreign envoys jointly 
demanded,the removal of Tung IVsiang’s Kansu troops 
from the vicinity of Peking. The Chinese ministers were 
betu'een Sc>'Ua and Charybdis. They were convinced 
of the wisdom of the poliev of conciliating the foreign 
powers in the actual situation, but, \?ith the means at their 
disposal, they were unable to coerce the disorderly troops ; 
tliese had it in their power to tlirow Peking into disorder, 
and. given good leadership and a better discipline, to over* 
tlirow tlie i’abric of Manciiu ascendancy, in so fee as that 
was based oa the paperorgauisatibn of theHanchu Banners. 
The imperial ministers set to work, however, and, probably 
by means which greatly increased the banking account of 
Tung Fu'siang and his generals, succeeded in procuring 
the removal of the Kansu troops to ICichowpei, eighty 

l7tl 0. UmDodoIU to Lotd Salisbury, OoS. Iti, SO), Dee Snd. 
Lotti Seliibury to Sir C, MacDonald, Oct. 6tb; )3tb, ISth; Kov. SSth ; 
Dec, Snd, IS»9. iUd., pp, SS6, SS4, 2M, 310, SI I. 

Though cbe poMage bad l>eea paitnittad by order of the TfUDgli Yecoen, 
Kang^'i made toe act a gn snd of UBpeachjneoi of Eu Yit*feo, governor of 
Peking and chief director oi the Irep^lRollwaye otChloa.—Konh'Chioa 
HemJd. Oct, Slit, 1899. 

(7»J Ibid., Oct, 31st, Xov. 7tb, 2808. 

[»J Tel. Fekiag. Nov, gOtb, ibid,. Dec. fitb, 1898, 
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miles east of Peking, though still ISO miles west of Shan- 
haikwan, to which the envoys had desired that they should 
be sent; but the result was accepted as a satisikctory 
solution. [81] 

§ 27. Except for the question of regulatbg the suc¬ 
cession to the throne, which was not taken in hand until 
over a year later,[82] the counter-reform movement was 
now completed. The empress dowager had seated herself 
on the safety-valve; the leaders in reform had been 
executed, banished to the frontier, exiled, cashiered, or 
driven to recant; the Cantonese wing had been crushed 
to earth, never, it was decided, to rise again; and tins 
projiusing attempt at reform of tJie empire within the 
empire, correcting manifest abases and anachronisms while 
mmnt^ning the* dynasty, \was brought to failure., The 
reasons for the failure are obvious. The movement was 
the creation of two men, Kang Yu-wei and the em^tor, 
a visionary enthusiast and an inexperienced weakling; 
and they were actively supported only by the Cantonese, 
at Peking and in their own province, and the support 
of this revolutionary party threw suspicion on the move¬ 
ment in all the other provinces. Among statesmen of 
position they secured the active support only of Chang 
Yin-hwan, a Cantonese; Cliang Chih-tung gave it a 
Platonic approval; and Liu Kuu-yi maintained an attitude 
of cold neutrality. As said before, the pjTamid of reform 
stood on its apex. Against the movement were arrayed, 
actively or passively, all the forces of the empire. The 
peasantry would have \velcomed a reduction of taxes or 
freedom from extortion, but otherwise asked only to be left 
alone; the traders were probably enlightened enough to 
welcome the reform of abuses, but dreaded a state of dis¬ 
order; the gentry, from whose ranks the officials were 
drawn, resented the modification of established customs ; 
gentry and officials alike regarded with dismay the curtail¬ 
ment of official privdeges and emoluments ; such states¬ 
men as Li Huug-chang saw in the established rdgime the 
only possible system for the empire; that portion of the 

rei 1 T«L P«kisg, OcL 31M, Nov. 7bh. Doc, SUi. 1SS8: Sir C. UMpOQ»ad 
to Lord ScOiebury. Oct S9tb. Kov iOth, SSth, J8S3, CUo*. No, I. 1890. 
pp. 578, 900, 32S, 861. 

“ [S51 Ct chog. Tii, ^ S7-». 
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army which was represented by the Green Banner refuaed 
to accept annihilation; the Manchu rank and hie were 
threatened with being compelled to go to work; the Manchu 
gentry and nobility saw that Manehu ascendancy was 
threatmed; the imperial clansmen and princes of blood 
saw the foundations of the Manchu thwne endangered ; 
and tiie empress dowager saw her own life in peril, and the 
reversal of all that diad been gained in her forty years of 
rule, which, bloodstained though it might be, corrupt though 
it was, was yet bas4d on sound and statesmanlike principles. 
With such support and such opposition any reform move* 
ment must liave come to naught, ho-wever well intentioned, 
and however noble its principles. 

I 28. Foreign opinion, so far as expressed, has generally 
approved the projects of Kang Yu*wei, but condemned 
hU predpitartcy. The French historian says—‘‘ The great 
fault of the reformers was to seek to transform Cliina in too 
short a period, to take in hand at the same time all the 
machinery of government, to strike at one time in all abuses. 
... In Japan there was a feudal system to crush, hut not 
the tiaditions of centuries to overti\rn.’’[88j An American 
writer laments tliat ‘'there was so little appreciation on 
the part of fowign powers of the nature of the crisis ; 
he deplored the fact that help from the British or American 
envoy was not available*—and a golden, a priceless, 
opportunity was thrown away ; it became the fashion to 
speak of this great crisis as a ' Manchu fomily quarrel,’ 
with which foreigners had no concern.” [84] But another 
American writer sums tip the situation thus—" The young 
emperor showed himself an apt pupil, issuing a scries of 
reformatory edicts, which alarmed th? conservatives and 
provoked a reaction. ”[85] The empress dowager's bio¬ 
graphers give her .view in these words: 

'* reign ww over; tliere remained to him osly the 

titie. He had had his chance; in the eathosiaam of youth 
and new ideas be hod played a desperate game against the powers of 
darkness in higJi places, cuid ho had Jo«t . . . Taehi bad given her 
nephew a free hand, she bad retired from the field, leaving him to 
ateer the snip of State { it he had now steered it into troublcms and 

831 Cerdier. '* lUleiloos," iii, p. 413. 

Sej Smith, ChineioCenvulaion." i, p. ISO, 

86] Martin, “ The Awakeoiog of ChU:^’' p. 172. 
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ddng^ouB SMB, il, by conunon eons^t, shs wers s^&in eallsd to 
tho hsim. this vas the doinfi o{ Hoavon and no fault of h«rs.‘’t85] 

The foreign press in China sympathised with the 
reformers—“ The reformers’ plan was too precipitate and 
dangerous, needing at every step the courage of a strong 
man . . . the hesitation of Yuen Shih'kai overwhelmed 

them in defeat and death.Reform in China is not 

dead. A huge family quarrei has overshadowed it, but it 
IS yet very much alive. ”[87] And figain^“ The blood 
of the martyrs will be the seed of the new China. ”[8$J 
Finally, the firm and constant friend of China during half 
a century of administration, expressed his' opinion, in 
a letter not intended for the public eye, thus-'“The 
emperor’s head was sot in the right direction, but his 
advisers, Kang Yu-wei and others, had had. no experience 
of work, and they simply lulled Progress with kindness— 
they stuffed It. against its powers of assimilating and 
digesting, with food enough in three months for three times 
as many years ; so it is killed for the present, but it will 
have its proper representatives to the front again later 
oa.”[89] 

[86] BlbnC And Boekliouse, " Chin& nnder Uw E^pnu DowAgAr," 

p.tn. 

[87] North-ChinA H«i!»ld, Oct. 10th, 1896. 

ISS] Ibid., Nov. i4th. iSM. 

[69] R. Hart tc K. B. UoMe, 0«t. 24th. 1898. 
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§ 1. The year 1898 ended with airair;^ ia a ‘‘ticklish” 
state [1]; but scpine progress was made in the commercial 
concessions which had been obtained by the British envoy, 
not especially for British interests, but for the .general 
good. [ 2 ] Regulations for the control of steam navigation 
in inland ^vate^s were issued promptly,[8] and undef those 
rules steamers began a tramc which developed to large 
proportions; the^e were generally steam launches, some* 
timea laden with cargo, sometimes towing native cargo- 
boats ; but steamers of consideiable size, plying to non- 
treaty ports, came under the rules. On the whole there 
was little friction, but occasionally disturbances wem 
created, sometimes fomented by likin officials whose profits 
were interfered with, sometimes created by junk men who 
resented being hustled into new and more speedy habits. 
Of the lafter l^d, though possibly intenafied by the famine 
then prevailing in northern Kiangsu, wete disturbances in 
March, 1899, at Chinkiang, where incendiarism was alarm¬ 
ingly frequent, [4] and at Yahgehow, Where anii-foreign 
placards appeared and crowds assembled to search for a 
lost child, declared to have been kidnapped. [5] China 
had conceded the opening of Nanning and Siangtan (for 
which Yochow was Substituted); the opening of Talienwan 
had been demanded, but Russia had intervened; add 
Tsingtau (the port of Klaochow) had been appropriated 
by Germany. Warnedby these events, China .now hastened 
to place other ports under the protection of a quasi'intcr- 
national guarantee by ^ving them the status of treaty 
port: Chinwangtao, an ice*£ree port midway between the 
ice-bound ports of Tientsin and. Newchwang; Santuao, of 
no commercial value, but offering a tempting naval station 
to kny acquisitive power ; and Nanking, the former capital 
of the empire, the opening of which was stipulated in the 
French treaty of 1858. [6} 

I 2. TheprovinceofHunan,inwhichYochowissituated, 


(1] I'll* tixM< frn too UekHA go ia for adv^tane «v«d on ffor 
ovn nouod. and esatfon dioorstioa are erorywhere pB coWf y.'*~ 
R, Hnrt M H. R Uoreo, Oct. 24tb, 


i Ci ch&p. V, i S8. 

S I.C. ein., April 29th. 1898. 

[4 Nortb.CbiAfrKonOd. Uoroh IStb. 1809. 

[61 Ibid., UttT«b 20th. 1899. C(. ' BubmiMion.' 
[8] Ct “ Conflice," eh*p, xziv, | 7. 


ri. 9. 10. 
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had for forty years dominated the cnipire. Its men had 
saved the dynasty from being overwhelmed by the Taiping 
rebellion, and had not allowed the court or the imperil 
ministers to forget their obligations [7]; and for three- 
fourths of the period its soldiers had furnished the fighting 
point to China’s military spear. After the province was 
over-run by the rebels and while the imperial authority 
was In abeyance, the government was administered and 
the taxes collected by local committees of the gentrj'; 
and, with the restoration of imperial authority, the system 
ivas continued and gave to every magistrate and every 
tax collector, aliens all, a local consulting committee, whose 
advice they could not refuse to accept. Even the central 
provincial administration, alien to the province, dared not 
oppose the considered opinion of the gentry, strengthened 
by,the support of the Hunanese officials holding office in 
Peking and in every province, and of the retired officials 
who had returned with theiv large fortunes to their Hunan 
homes. As a result the administration was more efficient 
and less corrupt than in any other province in China ; 
the llkin collection was more simplified and less burden¬ 
some ; and the difference between what the people paid 
and the treasury received did not reach such large dimen* 
sions.[fi] 'With, and largely because of, this excellence of 
administration, the province had retained all of the old 
hostility to foreigners. No missionary had been per¬ 
mitted to dwell within its bo. lets ; none had “ itinerated ” 
there without great risk of being hustled and maltreated ; 
and as late as April, 1899, one was stoned while on his 
return to his boatfroman official visit to the Fu of Yochow. 

§ 8. There has commonly been in the legations a dis¬ 
position to recognise the genuine difficulties of the Chinese 
administration, and the exceptional difficulties in the 
way of forcing an entrance into Hunan were obvious. [9] 

[7] KvniA provided * suc«da^«a &f three admioiitretora. held in high 
b7 the Chi&eee: Teenjs Kw&>tui. Teo Teamg.tang And lia Koa*^. 

[SI Report by H. B. Horse to Sir R, Hert, Nov. S9tb, 1899, prisied in 
*' Yodio*/* Shensbsi, Bt4L Dept, of I.Q. of Custoias, 1900, 

[9] " If you keep your femlly out «nth I oea give you Tienuan ; 
if you send there home, eod rematc oat uoae, ten to one you «ill be 
seleoted to open Yeebow nod nuree it through ;U lUges, The 

Huktveo; eothoKties ere very enxeauj to have aq expeneac^, meseoAble, 
end conmon.senM roAii for uie poet of eoioiidseioner there—e post irhlcb 
wiU have its cUSicultice aod discoToforts, And too unportani, eeafog that 
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As A preliminary rtcp Yochow wa* substituted for Siangtan 
as the point of entry, in order to conciliate Hunan opinion. 
Yochow waa the threshold of tiie province, a place of small 
commercial importance, but past its portals flowed nine- 
tenths of the stream of Hunan traffic, while Siangtaa, a 
large trading mart in the heart of the province, was in¬ 
accessible in the winter to boats drawing more than three 
feet. The compromise contented both sides, while it 
satisfied neither; it was accepted on the one side because 
it gave an entering we^e, and on the other because for a 
time it held the intrusive foreigner at arm’s length. The 
delegate sent to arrange the opening was specially guarded 
against the liappening of untoward accidents, and had 
behind him the active support of the Peking administra¬ 
tion and of the viceroy at Wuchang, Chang Chih-tong: 
but the chief part of his mission was to convince the officials 
and people of Hunan'that the proposed opening would not 
be an injury, and to meet their objections and fears in so 
far tA it would not defeat the intention of tlxe government 
During six months he held many conferences with the 
governor and his representatives, with officials who came 
to him from various places, with delegations of the gentry 
from many parts of the province, and with such merchants 
as he could meet; and, after the opening of the port on 
November 18th, 1899, he felt justified in writing: 

"For a third of a cenmry Hunan h«d ataedjly naiatdd the 
cQtaring of wedge which eboutd open ap her reeourcee and her 
coizkmerc'e to foreign enterprise; the we^ hoe now been edmitUd, 
end, while the ery ie still, * Hunan for the Honanese,’ tfaero are distinct 
evidences that the concession bss b^»en granted in no grudging spirit. 
This, too, is not solely a Liangs oi attitude pn the part of the officiaU. 
For years past the people would have no iatereourse with foreigners f 
and now, during t^ current year the testimony of foreign (meiaLpi 
missionaries, and TDSrchaote alike shows the friendly attitude of 4^ 
people of Yochow; while one [Kev. Griffith John) who has xn^e 
Hunan his study for a quarter of a oentary has publicly recorded his 
conviction that a dutlnct change has coroe over tile spirit of the 
Hunaneee in genera], but he adds bis belief that they rauetbe treated 
as men. "[10] 

there is the HunanJeeliog to be kept ia mind, for any youngitar, or faddjth 
parson, to be,sent to.”—R. Hart cc E. B. Draw, Feb, gth. 1499. 

Kr. Draw wm in the end appointed to Tiwvtsin, and tba eutbor. wbiia 
titular oommisciefier of oustorae at Hankov, «es dslagated to make tha 
arrangeswe^ for opening Hoasn to foreign trade. 

[l5] H, B. Hone, report on Yochow, Customs Annaal Beporte, I9P9, 
AslatoasilaySdcd, lKH},tbaBov. h ?T^hr nj rnH thttfrt i 
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§ 4. The antagonism manifested evcry^ere against 
missioDUtes and their work [ 11 ] attracted the attention of 
the administration. In 2S71. aft©]' the Tientsin massacre, 
China had made proposals tending to place the missionaries 
imder more perfect control, and they had been approved 
in principle, but were severely criticised in detail [12} In 
188C un attempt had been made to take the Boman Catholic 
missions out of politics, by asking the Pope to send a legate 
to act as his representative their head: but France 
interposed her veto and demanded a continuation of her 
old-time right of protection.[18] On March 15th, 18^9, 
an imperial decree was issued giving official status to 
missionaries. Bishops were assimilated to viceroys and 
governors, and were entitled to visit and correspond with 
them on equal terms; archdeacons and dea^ to the 
sse-tai (fantsi, niehtai, taotai); and ordinary missionaries 
to fu and hicn ; the bishops were to send to the officials 
lists of those under them, and missionaries were not to 
intervene in cases before the courts. [14] The last clause 
presented China’s claim to redress a real grievance. On 
the official status it may be noted that consuls in China 
ale not merely commercial agents, but represent their 
government and exercise executive and judici^ functions; 
they are in civil and criminal matters the official superiors 
of all missionaries; but, while by later practice they 
correspond on terms of equality with viceroys, their officid 
status is declared by the treaties of 1858 to be equal to 
that of taotaL The British goTemment at once directed 
its envoy to inform the Chinese ministers that, whore 
bishops and priests of British natioa^ty are concerned, 
H.M. government cannot allow their affairs to be subject 
to the intervention of the* officials of any government other 
than the Biitish government '* [15]; and Germany.had in 
1897 taken the same attitude. The decree dealt in words 


twufomiAtion of the HuntMee into frieodlitw etiU eoatiaued.'^North' 
Chino Henid, June Sth. ISOO. 
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Cf. “ Suboueeiao,'* chop, xii. $ 22. 
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{14] Vr. SaX'lrontide to Lord Selitbiuy, April 27th, 1899, China 
No.1. IBOC, p. !4I: Narth-CauQ%BereId,M^22Dd, 1899. 

a Lora SuHfbury t«Mr. 3%x*Irefiei^ Juie 20th ; Ur, 

Selisbory, Aua Idth, 1899: Chio%, No. 1,1900, pp. 149, SS8. 
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only with the Roman Catholic missions, but other missions 
were of course entitled to equal privileges ; these privileges 
were promptly claimed by the former, and unanimously 
rejected by the Protestant missions. 

I 5. During the year 1S9S in Hunan alone tlicre were 
no disturbances, but elsewhere throughout the empire 
there was distress and commotion. In some districts risings 
were anti*dynastic, in others anti-foreign, in others especi¬ 
ally directed against the missionaries ; in some they arose 
from a rebellious spirit, in others from hostility to foreigners, 
and in others the exciting cause was scarcity of food. 
In 1898 there had been floods from the Yellow River, 
and in consequence Li Hung-chang had been appointed 
to the revived post of Director General of the Yellow 
River ; he went to the scene and reported that a complete 
scheme of conservancy would cost Us. 40,000,000, while 
a palliative scheme could be carried out for half that 
amount: the magnitude of the sum required killed all 
such plans. The resulting distress was great, and, as 
usual, the foreign residents in Clwa contributed gener¬ 
ously I the relief fund at Shanghai amounted at one stage 
to $24,219,[16] and that at Chinkiang to $8898. [IT] 
These sums were a mere drop in the bucket; in March 
in northern Kiangsu “ the people were pallid ghosts,” and 
children, especially female children, were sold to rescue 
them from starvation at prices ranging from 50 to 1000 
cash (1 to 20 pence) each [18]; and there was the usual 
cry of kidnappers.”[19] In some other districts there 
was also distress, but move commonly risings were due to 
the feelings of the people. 

§ 8. In Chekiang it was reported from Wenchow in 
March that anti-fovcign rumours were circulating and that 
Chinese converts to Christianity were being persecut«d.[20] 
In Shaohingfu and Ningpofu there had been rice riots in 
1898, occasioned by bad harvests, and these were renewed 
in October, 1899. [21] At Taipinghien in Taichowfu there 


IS] NorUi*C3)tiia lUreb 27tb, 18S9. 

[m Ibid., June 2Sth. USC. 

[ISI Ibid.. Mareh 20Gh, 1S»9. 

Cf. Aot«e. n. 5, 

ij Comep, Wenehow. S4th, K«iib-Chui* Eirabi, April Srd, 

ISSS, 

121) n^l.Ooi. 23rd. ISM. 
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was serious rioting in June. This was a manife^tion of 
a state of feud between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
converts, and the heavy artillery of the heads of the respec¬ 
tive missions was brought into action with charge and 
countercharge; but it soon assumed a more serious aspect 
in getting mixed up with two other factors. In May the 
threatening attitude of Italy in demanding a naval station 
on the coast of Chekiang led to the issue of an imperial 
decree ordering the authorities of the five provinces of the 
Liangkiang and Minche viceroyalties to put their forces 
on a war footing and to take su^ steps as might be neces¬ 
sary to defend &mnen Bay from aggression [22]; and this 
stimulated the patriotic feelings of the people at large. 
Moreover a general state of disorder naturally attracted 
all the disorderly elements, and the whole pre&cture was 
soon in a state of rebellion which lasted into the next 
year. In July the rioters successfully resisted the troops, 
arid in August a mob-overawed the troops so that they 
were afraid to advance.[28] 

I 7. In Fokien it was reported from Hinghwa in 
Ma^ that the situation was becoming more critical 
every day; that secret associations under the titles of 
“ Tiie Gun Society ” and “ The Sword Society ” had been 
fonned { that there were daily highway robberies, which 
the officials were powerless to check; that the majority of 
the population were organised for rebellion against the 
exisring govenunent, and made no secret of their inten¬ 
tions ; but that so far the movement was not anti- 
foreign. [24] A year later the same centre reported that, 
owing to scarcity of food, there were many robberies and 
much disorder. [26] At Xieniung in June, 1899. in a serious 
riot, mission premises were plundered and burned, seven 
cmiverts were killed, and t^e English missionaries,* at 
first reported killed, barely escaped with their lives; it 
was stated that the e^ti-foreign feeling was general in the 
district, and that ‘‘native Christians were to be hunted 
down like wild beasts “ [ 28 ]; it was further reported that 

Imp, ddc. Ufty SStb. iU J.. Uay SOtb, ISSC. 

[23] Ibid., JuA* 12Ui. less Mtd Iscer osMs. CL Tb* Trad» Acd 
AdauotitnUon ^ China." 2nd ad., ApModiz D. 

S Konh China Hamid, AphI 104, 13SS. 

Ibid., Jan. 24th, 1900. 

Ibid., Joaa I^, SCth, JoJy lOth, lATto 
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vagabonds in Foochow were spreading rumours of foreign 
missionaries kidnapping children and extracting their 
brainy eyes, etc, ”[87] The British authorities exercised 
diplomatic pressure and ” the Kienning notables signed a 
bond undertaking responsibility for the safety of the mis¬ 
sionaries, ”[88] At Amoy in August there was a riot 
directed against the Jap^ese.[3d] 

I 8. The Danton provinces (Liangkwang) had been 
hard hit by the wave of reaction against reform, and the 
ivsentment of the people was correspondingly great. 
Their feeling was fairly expressed in an article in a Canton 
vernacular paper, [ 80 ] in whiclx it was stated— 


” that iOT^ign nations were all greedy and «rere preparing cut up 
the Cliineeo molon *: Ruaaja had takan Fort Arthur and Talieawan. 
iind had 2S,tK>0 troops stationed in hfauoburia; lilagland had 

S 'octicaJ poaaession of the Vangteo baam^uoenprising eavea provbcoa; 

ermany had taken Kiaoohow and olained all Shantung aa her 
sphere of influence, while ahe was raachlDg out Cowards Konan: 
^aoca had oeoupied Kwangchow*wan, but her hidden and fixed 
purpose was to get full possaesien of Kwangtong. Kwangsi, Yuncan 
and K^veichpw; / Japan had Formosa and was now reaching out for 
Fukien; and China must bo on the alart and reform horeelf and must 
guard hareoU against aggression.” 


During the Italian scare a British man*of-war was fired 
on by the Bogue forts in mistake for an Italian [$l]; but 
in general the animus of the Cantonese was against the 
Manchu administration and not against foreigners, though 
in Kovember French ofilcera were killed by a mob in the 
vicinity of K'?angchow-wan. In Kwangsi the rebellion 
started in 1898 contbmed to over-run the province. In 
Kwangtung a serious tebeUion broke out in the summer 
at Saikiu, so considerable that the veteran Liu Yung-fu 
was sent against it with a force of3500 men and 8 guns [82]; 
it w'as finally suppressed, on cheap terms, by taking the 
leader into the imperial service and giving him command 
of a company of 100 men. [88] Generally in Kwangtung 
a state of disorder leads to wide-spread water-way robbery, 
commonly characterised as piracy. In February this 


[87J Mr. Bax-lrpn^de V> Lord SaU«Jmty, July lOth, 1890, CWno, 

^ *fS81 to oaiuo, Oct. 20th, 1999, ibid., p. 394. 

[I91 North-Chin* HorolA ..... . .osa 

[»1 TcooB. ip ibid.. Poo. 4th, 1899. Ib^. 

181) IWd., July lOlh, 1999. {9*J t®**- 
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piracy ivas so prcTdlent 6s to c&ll for a “ forcible representa¬ 
tion and vigorous protest ” from the governor of Hong- 
hong [S4] it continued unbroken, and ultimately the 
British naval forces co-operated with the Cantonese in 
patrolling the inland waters of the Canton delta, so as to 
free the trade of Hongkong from this incubus. [85] 

§ 0. In lunran the intentions of tlxc French created 
a sense of unrest and disquiet, and'this developed* into 
hostile acts. Early in the year it was report^ from 
Chaotungfu, in the north-eastern comer, that “ the ferment, 
so general now, is spreading to tliis province. ”[86] Else¬ 
where in the province the hostility was directed especially 
against the French. At Mengtae on dune 22nd the French 
consulate was burned and plundered by a band from the 
country-side, its occupants barely escaping for shelter to 
the walled city [87] ■, the premises of the customs and 
their occupants shared the same fortune, hut the leader of 
the band sent in a message of regret, explaining that his 
followers bad mistaken the buQdings for those of the con- 
sulatc.[fl8} At Yunnanfu in August there was an anti- 
French riot, and placards were posted calling upon the 
patriotic to rise against the foreigners; French railway 
engineers, occupying lodgings in a temple, were driven 
out,(89] In Kweichow in October there was an aimed 
rising in Jenhwaihien, in which the district magistrate was 
murdered. Apart fVom this, the chief interest attaches to 
the proceedings in the case of tlie murder of Mr. Flcmir^, 
an English missionary. The murder occurred in Kovember, 
1898, and evidence w'as obtained indicating that high 
officials of the province had been guilty of connivance, or at 
least of negU^nce. A British consul was sent to Kweiyang, 
the provincial capital, and after three months of investiga¬ 
tion and negotiation, it was reported that the actual 
murderers had, after conviction, been punished according 

[S4] Sit K. A, BJftico M Mr. ChAmbwUiQ, March S)id. 1669. Ctuna. 
No. M«N5, ^es. 

[35] Adxi^lty to Foraign OfBco, Ang. S?pd; Mr. B4«-lronuCe to 

Lord SaUsbury. Aug. SCth ; aaino to aantc. Sept. 8th ■, Fonign Ofiioo to 
Colonial Offlea, Nov, Ssih. ibid,, vp. 2 SC, 339. 349 360 

[36] Nonh-fhiaa Harakl. March Sth, 4699. 

(87j Ibid., July Srd. 1660, 

[38] FenenaJ atatement to author by the eontniatioaer of cuetoue. 
Kr. W. F. B^&ney. 

[.16] Norrh rhiaaliemtd. rvt,S3rd. 1899. 
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to law, six olTiciaU had be«n dtsmi.ued. thvec of the gentry 
had beca deprived of tlieir honours and degrees, and an 
indemnity of Tls. 22,000 was to be ; but the headman 
of the village of Chungan, in which the murder had been 
committed, had escaped arrest. The British policy was 
to fasten responsibility on local authorities, and the arrest 
and punishment of the headman was h^ to be most 
important, Proof was obtained that the governor of the 
province had connived at his escape and continued freedom 
from arrest, and in June a demand was made for the 
governor’s degradation, Repeated demands to this effect 
were refused by the Chinese ministers, but iinally. in 
October, it was reported that the headman had been 
arrested, and the case was closed. [40] 

§ 10. In Sseebwan a serious reb^on occurred in 1806, 
under the leadership of Yu Man-tze, a rebellion which 
was widely extended and caused much destruction. It 
had assumed large proportions in June, 1898, when the 
Roman Catholic mission at Yungchang in Chungkingfu 
was destroyed, and FLeury t£^en prisoner and held as 
hostage. The seizure of the priest “ paralysed the action 
of the provindal government,” as the French government 
held it responsible for lus safety. By September Yu 
Mau'tze’s power was greatly extended, and his emissaries 
were organising secret societies in districts pot actually 
held by him; and in that month an Imperial force was 
defeat<^ By the end of October there was an “ alarming 
extension of tlie rebellion,”* the imperial troops being 
hampered by the necessity of providing for P^re Fleury^s 
safety; but at the end of December the troops were let 
slip from their leash, one victory over the rebels was 
gained, the priest was released on January 20th, and Yu 
Man*tze surrendered. The minor leaders of the insur¬ 
rection were executed, but “ Yii Man*t 2 e was . . . par¬ 
doned, and was merely kept under surveillance. ”[41] 

140] SU C. MftcDoaftld to Lord SfrUebox^,- too. L848, Jm. 

Ksttb 16th. 1640; Hr. BK>Ironsid«t« same, Jane Hfa. Got. Mi; 

Lord Salisbury to Ur. Bax*Iroiisde, Sept. I6th, 1846 ; Cbma, do. 1,1600. 
pp. 4. 45. 96. lOS, 208.994. 379, 

[41] guinmary on Yu tfaa*fiee onibtMk. Ur. BaX'IrooAde to Lord 
SaUibiuy. Usy Uth. 1699. ibid., p. 161; Nortb-Obma Herald. Jan, 9Kh. 
SSrd. 30tb. 1669. 

In January the telegTaph adminietretion aetitfed toM telegrams 
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The transaction suggests the inference that silver bullets 
played as great a in the suppression as lead. In May 
Yii Man*ttc again raised the standard of rebellion and 
gathered the malcontents around him. [42] Again he was 
" suppressed ” ; and again> in July, there was another 
rising at Tachu, in which many converts were killed. [46] 
Yu Man-tse liad again been put under surveillance, but 
in August he was arrested; and, as a protest, his fellow 
townsmen rose in rebellion.[44] There was at the same 
time another rising in Chuentung, in eastern Szechwan, 
the rebels plundering at will [45]; and another in Shun- 
kingfu, in which the mission was destroyed, but the mis* 
sionaries escaped, being given shelter by the Fu.[46] 
In October disquieting rumours circulated in the tea-shops 
of Weihien that the foreigners were poisoning the wells (dTj; 
and the same rumours were prevalent in Shihnan^ in 
Hupeh. [48] Towards the end of the year the Kolaohwei 
was reported to be occupying by force four districts in 
eastern Szechwan, bordering on Hupeh.[49] 

f 11. In Man^ it was reported that a Mohammedan 
rebellion bad broken out in Eansn, and that there was 
much unrest in Siokiat^; a jehad was proclaimed, and 
the rebels raised the war-cry of death to Buddhists. *’[50] 
The unrest in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan) developed into 
a rebellion in the following month. [51] From Shensi 
it was reported at the end of 1898 that in Sanyuen there 
was a great conspiracy to exterminate foreigners ’* [52]; 
and, in October, 1899, that “ the departure of the governor 
had given the secret societies another opportunity to 
proclaim their intention to rebel and to attack mission 
premises. ”[58] 

from Chonaklng were " delfc^ed for deetreyins the poise by ati.»bs ia the 
seetioo ef LuehowsUtion.’*—Ibid., .riko. (nh, ISOO. 

[42] North'Catlns Herald. 13th, ISCS, 

[43] Ibid., July nth. 1399. 

[44] Ibid., Aufr. S8th, ISOa, 

[45] Ibid. 

[46] Ibid.,6«pt. 4th. 1399. 

[47] lUe,. Oct. 9th, 1390. 

[43] lUd.. Oot. 2Srd. 1999. 

[49 4th. U»9. 

[SO lUd,. M«i«h S7th. 1899. 

[51] lUd., April 24tii, 1899. 

(52] Cottesp. Bsayuso, Z>m. 28th. Horth-Chiui Herald. F^, S(h, 1999. 

[63] SscM. Oet. SSth, ibid,, Sec. 4ih. I $09. 
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§ 12. Hupeh was infected by adjedning Szechwan, and 
A rebellion was reported there at tbo end of 1898.[S4] Its 
suppression was taken in hand, and in Febniary four men 
were executed at Ichang for offences committed at Chang- 
yang, south of Ichaog; the country was reported to ot 
quieter, but rumours were prevalent. [55] In March there 
were more executions fox rebellion at Changlo, further 
south, still more for rebellion to the west, and at the end of 
the month still more. [56] In April trouble broke out in 
Shihnanfu,[57] ax June at Anlufu, in central Hupehi58]; 
and in July there was another rebellious outbre^ at 
Changyang, especially directed against missions. [59] In 
September at Hingkwochow, south* east from Wuchang, 
a spirit of hostility against foreigners was manifested, aim 
the people cried “ kill the foreign devils.'*[60] At the 
end of September it ^vas reported that the rebellion in 
south-western Hupeh, suppressed in the spring, was, if 
was plarmed, to break out again in the spring of 1900 with 
renewed vigour j no mercy was to bo shown to foreigners 
or those connected with them; and Nanlung was to 
be made tlie capital of the empire [ 61 ]; and, in fact, the 
year 1900 opened in Hupeh with “ the Kolaohwei very 
active.”[ 62 ] In the adjoining province of Xiaugs! there 
was reference in February to “the prevailing unrest” 
at Wusheh on the Yangtae.[68] In June at the capital, 
Nanchang, there was an anti*missionary riot on the 21st, 
and the 86th was announced as the date on which all 
foreigners were to be expelled from the city.[64] In 
October there was a riot at Hokow, in Kwangsinfu, in which 
- the China Inland mission prciruses were destroyed [66]; 
and in Jaocbowfu there was a general rising against the 
llom&ii Catholics, their mission being destroyed and the 
priests being compelle^l to flec.[66] In December there 

[Ml Imp. (lerrm sdHrMMd t«LcuKQ&*ri> ibid.. Jua. 30th, ISOd. 

[661 Ibid., llnnh 13th, 

t5S1 Ibid,, Morch 3?th, ApriJ 2M, lOUi, 1600. 

167J 

166] Ibid,. JnJy nth, 1080. 

[69] Ibid., Au^ 7eh. 1890. 

60] Ibid.. S«pt. nth, 1690. 

6n CortMp. IchAng. a«pt. SOth, ibid., Oct. 9th, 1699, 

C2] hAJDC, JftB. loth, ibid.. J*n, 30th, 1900. 

63} Ibid., F«b. SOtb, 18». W Ibid., Oct. 9th, 1999. 

64] Ibid.,<Jsa7 3rd, JOth. 1690. ^00] Ibid.. Oet. I9th^ 1699. 
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was a fonnidable lebellion’* in Pin^iaiig, extending 
across the border into Hunan, to suppress wiuch re<^uired 
the despatch of a force of 6000 troops.{67] 

f 18. In ArJiv»ei and northern. Kiai^su there was wide¬ 
spread Tebellion, occasioned to some extent by the distress 
following the inundations of the Yellow Rivet.[68] In 
January reference was made to “ the rebels of Hsucho^v^lI 
[Klangsu] and Huyang [Anhwei], one a hundred miles from 
tile o3ier,”[69] In February the rebels of Anhwei were 
“ working towards the north, ”[70] that is into Honan ; 
and the rebellion in northern Kiangsu was “only partially 
checked. ”[71 ] In March there was general panic in 
northern Anliwei, caused by fear of the rebels [72]; and 
at Yangchow in Kiangsu there were fears of riots, and the 
Kolaohwei and Tataohwei were holding secret mecrings 
to organise rebellion. [78] In April the Anhwei rebellion 
was said, to have been quieted [74]; but in the following 
January, encouraged by the success of the Tataohwei 
(“ Great Swords ”) in Shantur^, a society called the 
Siaotaohwei (“ Small Swords ”) was formed in Anhwei, 
with the avowed object of “ plundering converts and men 
of wealth," and several raids were made by them.[75] 

§ 14. in Maoeburia there was one disturbance occa¬ 
sioned directly by the action of the Russian authorities 
at Port Arthur. They had assumed the right of levying 
the land tax, inherent in Chinese sovereignty, in the neutral 
territory which had been reserved to Chines'e jurisdiction j 
and a body of peasants, inhabitants of the territory, who 
had assembled unarmed to present a humble petition of 
protest) had been met by Cossacks and shot down; the 
Russians suffered of course no loss, and of the Chinese 
peasants tlrere were reported 94 killed and 128 wounded, 
among them many women and children.[76] Russia' 
oltimately agiced to pay Tls. 700 compensation for each 

[ 0*1 Corn^ loluna. Dfe. 1S09. 

jCiS] Irnn.i^ree auaretMd toLiuKun.yi, iaibid., Jaa. 30eh, IS99. 
m] Ibid,. Jon. 1890. 

^70] Ibid,, Fob. 9ti). \SW. 

{711 Ibid„Peb. SOth. 1990. 

ITS] Ibid.. UoKb 13th. 1809. 
nsl lUd.. Uor«li SOU), 1809. 

[74] Corrofp, Koyang. April 19th, ibid.. U 07 16tb, 1890. 

{73] Ibid,, Joa, 24 Uj, 1000. 

[7Sj Ibid.. Msrob IStb. 1899. 
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of those killed, and proportionate sums for the wounded. [ 77 ] 
No furthev action followed on either side, but Chinese love 
of the foreigner was not increased ; and China was 
tipon at this time to “ deny the right of England and 
Russia to enter upon an agreement delimiting their spheres 
of influence, on the ground that China is an independent 
€mpue.”[7€] Elsewhere throughout Manchuria lawless¬ 
ness was rife, and the country was over-nm by troops of 
mounted bandits, [79] known in later years aa Hunghutze 
or Chunchut2e.[80] Just across the border in Chihli, 
Nanpjao was described as a “ brigand stronghold,*’ one- 
sixth of tire population being active members of the 
brigand fraternity, most of the others being aiders and 
abettors; and from this centre an area of 2000 S4iuarc 
miles was terrorised. [81] The numerous and continuous 
disturbances in Southern Chihli were directly connected 
with the state of Sbantuj^, which will be considered lafer. 

§ 15. In every province in the empire there had been 
unrest, riots, or rebellion, through the whole of 1899, and 
continuing into 1000 } mission stations had been attacked 
in every province, and railway engineers in Yunnan and 
Shantu^, the only classes of foreigners who were not 
ordinarily in the shelter of the treaty ports; and in many 
provinces the discontent had taken the form of icbellion 
against the existing government. Through all this state, 
of uneasiness ran two tlireods of fear, dread of the doings 
of the Germaus in Shantung, and dread of the aims of 
Italy along the coast of mid-China, both inspiring deep 
distrust of all foreigners. In March the Italian fleet in 
Chinese waters consisted of four cruisers of 14,851 tons, 
carrying 119 guns, and two more cruisers were on the 
way,[82] to support her claims.[88] Italy had never in 
China been considered to be one of the great powers, and 
it seemed to the Chinese, ministers and people alike, that 
“ the Italians were utterly uiucasonable in their action— 

n?) CorMAp. Ivuyaiig. Joqb iSth, 1S99. 

[76} Il>\d, ; of. QOM. tv. | 20, t, § S6. 

(79) Xorth-ChioA H«ra1d, Juob Stk. Dm. 4tb, 1999. 

[60] R«d*lM4rda’* CtiunohM(z» [KbiuilehatM} ii Uw BuMifta truii. 
lik« Kbartia for HarVio. 

[81] jJr. Sidcoy Barton, Bapori on tho biigMidAga on tba couth* 
vect«m (lonclor of SIODchoriA, Ouna, h7».' 1 . 1900 p. S7a 

rai] ^*onb-ChiAC Sorald, Uorob 18tb, 1999. 

[99] Ct. ohap. V. $99. 
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they did not even wait for a missionary to l^e killed before 
demanding a naval station.’’[84] Resist^mce was decided 
on- In May the viceroys and governors of the five provinces 
in the Liangkiaug and Minche vicerdyalties were ordered 
to put their forces on a footing owing to tJie menaoing 
attitude of Italy and Germanv,” and the Chekiang authori¬ 
ties were ordered to take active steps to protect Sanmen 
Bay ^85] ; and In June a further decree ordered Liu Kun-yi, 
as Nanyang Tachen, to resist by force any landing of armed 
troops of Kuropean powers in his jurisdiction, and he was 
given " full powers for the purpose.[86] J'reparations 
for resistance continued through the year [87] i and the 
country, already aflame with rebellion and anti-foreign 
riots, was fanned into a blase of hostility to foreign aggres¬ 
sion- The administration was also stirred to a feeling of 
elation ; in the spring it was reported to be confident of 
its ability to meet force with force " [88]; aud at tlie end 
of November orders were sent to all viceroys and governors, 
granting tliem " full power and liberty to resist by force 
of arms all aggression upon yout sever^ jurisdictions, pro¬ 
claiming a state of war. if necessary, without first asking 
for instructions from Peking ; and they were to be “ held 
responsible for any repetition of indecision or too great 
trustfulness la the assurances of an encroaching enemy, 
such as had happened in 1897 at Kiaochow.^’[88] 

§ 16. During this agitated period, the empire was 
stirred against tiie dynasty by steps taken to fill the 
exhausted treasury. In May. Kangyi, assistant Grand 
Secretary ond president of the ministry of War, was 
appointed High 'Commissioner and deputed to hold an 
investigation generally into the conduct of all officials in 
Kiangsu, and more esp^ially into that of the viceroy 
Liu Kim-yi,[90] Kangyi was a Manchu of the Manchus, 

Cerrup. P»kmg, UarchSOtb, Korth-Chia* Henld, aprit Srd, 18QS. 

[85] Imp. 86th, ibiS., 21«7 88bb, 1S09. 

[SS] Imp. de«re» June 6fih, 1^., June 18tb, 1880, 

! 871 Ibid.. Nov. 18th. l>»a 4tb. 1899. 

881 Ibid., Uay IH, 18B9. 

89] Seomt odioC of einpreu oiroular dMpstob of raingi, 

i Amen, Sov, Slit, i'SOO, in Ur, Coi4»r tc Ur. John Ha 7. Jon. Snd, 1900. 
V.S. For. R«L, lOOO^p. $4,. 

[00] Imp. docma U»y Slsc. North-Cbmn Eemld. Ua 7 SPth, 1899; 
Ur. ISns-Itoatuls t« Lord .SalitlWy, Julv lOtb, 1899, duns. Ko. 1. J9D0. 
p. 250. 
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had tak€n a prominent part in the anti-reform reaction of 
the previous year, and wea intensely anti-forcign and 
against all change. [91] His mission was tlu’eefold: its 
ostensible purpose was that of investigation; then, to 
meet the deficit in the imperial exchequer, estimated at 
twenty million taeis, he was to find means to increase the 
provincial assessments from their present amount of 
eighty million to at least a hundred million; and, most 
important of all, tlie empress dowager needed money, 
much money, to strengtlien her position against the 
reform party, and Kangyi was sent to get it. [92] The 
“ I/ord High Extortioner,” as the foreign press termed him, 
found the money. Liu Kiin-yi was sagacious enough 
to go straight to the fountain head and arrange matters 
directly with the empress dowager, and Kangyi received 
but a cool reception ft-om liiro ; but from the other officials 
in Kiangsu alone be obtained increased annual contribu¬ 
tions amouiitii^ to two million taels, which was just upon 
50 per cent, more than has hitherto been remitted.” [98] 
His commission was extended and he visited in turn KUngsi, 
Anhwei, Chekiang and Kwangtung ; in the five provinces 
” the work that Kangyi has done in stopping extortions 
and turning to the imperial exchequer fun^ which would 
otherwise liave gone to fill the pockets of provincial 
officials,” was declared by the empress dowager to have 
been ” indeed commendable and practical. ”[94] From 
these five provinces he must have obtained an increase 
of at least five million taels annually in the provincial 
contributions to the treasury. Moreover, being armed 
with the fullest powers, [95] he cannot have failed to take 
back to the empress dowager many millions of taels as a 
special mark of loyalty and affection from the donors; 
and so worthy an exponent of the traditions of Manchu 

[91] Ksasyi’e r«bid hAtnd ol forsigD»n Is Iik«l7 to l«n«^ Um «tn;^r9 
b«foro leog in some dja*itroua pr^diosmeot.*'—^orrecp, P«king, 

China Seisld, Ju. ISth. 1899. 

ifAOUtMrlrigpormntoMRouiboQ; 
b« bMlMrned nothl^"—^bid., Aug, 81*6, 1899. 

[9S] Ibid.. Aug. 14th, 1899, 

[98] Ur 3. F. ^rera. *' K«port oo &b» MiMioa «{ to KuAgnno.'* 

Ang. 29tb. 1899, Cbiaa, Ko. 1,1900, p. 850. 

[941 In^ d«er**, Aug. 13th, NMth-Chia» HenJd, Aug. 81 A, 1899. 

[9s] A MMod imp. dnoTM <4 Aug. 18th hockPaw and procnotiMi 
to Mvofsl h7 SjAgri, eod o»hiw Hwnl othMt 

dnaoiatood br hiaL-~Tbid., 81«t^ J9^ 
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and Chinese mandarindo&i may be trusted to liavc rewarded 
hunseK adequately for his exertions. In Manchuria, Li 
Pingdieng, who had been cashiered in January, 1898, on 
the demand of Germany, was appointed Hi^h Commissioner 
for the same purpose, and Chihli was also taken in hand > 
at Tientsin the directors of the Kaiping Mines were required 
to pay XU. 100,000, and the customs taotai waa assessed 
at Tls. 100,000 ; this official was in a cleft stick^he had 
e}diausted his resources by paying a total of XU. 450,000 
for bis post only three months before, -and now offered 
Tls. 70,000 as a compitanise; but in the end he had to 
pay the amount demanded.[96] When Chinese officials 
are thus mulcted by their superiors, they do not tamely 
accept the loss as ir^rievable, but pass'on the assessment 
to their contiibutories, and, at bottom, it is the people 
who pay: and the people of Cluna, already sufficiently 
excited, were still further inflamed by increased levies on 
them made by the tax collectors.[97] 

I 17. The question of the succession to the throne [98] 
was still unsettled and produced its effect on the country { 
and party poUtics in Peking were embittered. The reform 
party was of course in a state of suspended animation, but 
in the party which had checked reform and recalled the 
empress dowager to the regency there were two 'wings. 
The moderates, the more generally supported by the 
Chinese at Peking and in the provinces, were led by Junglu, 
who was in command of all the trained Chinese troops of 
the Peiyang ; and the ultra-conservatives, composed of the 
majority of the Manchus, were led by Prince Ching, Tvho 
was in supreme command of the Manchu Banners. Had 
it come to an armed conflict, the undisciplined Manchus 
must have gone under; but the battle -was fought by 
palace intrigue. In April, when Italy had first presented 
her d ema nds and the Germans were adopting strong 
measures in Shantung, moderate counsels were disregarded, 
and it was observ^ that the ultra-conservatives in 
Peking are now confident of their ability to meet force 

rSS] Comap. TivaWtB, ibid.. Aug. 7th. ISSO. 

[97] ** To odd to the trouble* of thli imLappy^ eaip r» bo* boso 

•eaC d^n to «()ue«se Canton province for fiic^ end troope; and it elatoet 
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with force. ”[99] This feeling of confidence gave them the 
upper hand, and by August the aiitagonism between the 
two leaders was bitter. [100] The empress dowager was 
not yet prepai'cd, however, to throw her weight on one 
side : it was at ^i$ time ^“Oposed to transfer Yfilu from 
Tientsin to Nanking, in succession to Liu Kun'yi who had 
asked leave to resign, and to re-appoint Li Hung-chang 
to Tientsin [102] ; but the proposed changes were not made 
as they were opposed by Junglu, ostensibly on the ground 
that Li Hiing-chang’s re-entry into, public life would 
alienate £ngland. but actually Ixcause he wished to retain 
his adherent Yhlu near Peking. Nevertheless this spUt in 
the camp made the empress dowager realise the insecurity 
of her position and decide to postpone once again the 
deposition of tlie emperor. [102] The rivalry continued 
to increase in bitterness.[ 108 ] Kangyi, on his return from 
Canton, was under Orders to extend his mission to Szech¬ 
wan ; but, on November 12th, he hastily left Shanghai 
to return to Peking, there to use hia induence against 
Junglu, to whom he was bitterly Dpposed.[104] Owing to 
the difficulties at Kwangchow-wan, Li Hung-chang was 
appointed acting viceroy at Canton in December. [105] 

§ 18. Sbanthng shared the emotions of the empire, 
and its state during tl^e•yea^ was.typical of the general 
feeling. In 189S there had been serious riots against the 
missions in Ichowfu; protecting imperial decrees and 
soothing proclamations were issued, but the kernel of the 
matter was that the Chentai had declared that he could 
not send troops to protect the missions, without a direct 
order frbm the governor at Tsinanfu, 200 miles away, [106] 
I Ml May In. 18M. 

1001 Td. FeJelnR. Aug. 2^td. ibid . Aug. SSth, 1882. 

101 iKd.. Aug. SSth, ibid. 

102 Ibid.. 8«pc. 1888. 
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10« Ibid.. Nov. 20th. 1899. 
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The state of affairs grew steadily, worse, and, “ though it 
bad not yet assumed the proportions of an organised 
rebellion, it was rapidly drifting in that direction *'; and 
a 'varuing was given that the “ prospective buying of land 
by Oerman syndicates in the spring is almost sure to give, 
rise to local disturbances” [lOt]; a further warning was 
given that Jilxchao was “ on the verge of anti*foreign 
rebellion, the gentry leading.’’[lOS] There was now a lull 
in the anti'foreigu riots, “the reason being that all who 
can be suspeeted of connexion with foreigners have been 
stripped of everjUung worth taking ” [109]; but at the 
end of Febnmiy there was s renewal of “ placards and 
riots against mis^ons.”[110] While tWs mass of com¬ 
bustibles ^v'as being set alight, a party of three Germans 
prospecting on the way inland from Jihehao was, on 
March 29nd, attacked by a mob of a hundred villagers, who 
were beaten of! with great difficulty. 

§ 19. The German authorities took prompt action to 
clieck the anti-foreign feelii^ pervading the whole of 
southern Sliantung ” [111]; they regard^ seriously the 
'* continuous and growing disturbances causing grave 
dangei's to r^issiooaries as well as to engineers ” [112],* 
and even before tliis assault tliey had despatched an armed 
force to patrol in the direction of Jihehao, and this force 
was enabled to carry retribution for two acts of violence 
against Germaa^s For the offence against the three 
engineers a party of 125 soldiers burned to the ground two 
villages from which the mob Ixad come, Anotlier body of 
125 soldiers marched to Jihehao, fifteen miles inland, to 
exact punislimcnt for the arrest there and maltreatment 
of a German missionary, and seized the town and held 
it.[lld] This produced no effect, and, after holding the 
town for SIX weeks, the captain in command invited the 
officials and gentry to a conference, at which he informed 
them that he intended to take five of the gentry to Tsingtaii 

Mr. or. taCc^noul Fowler, D«o. 26tb, 1$S8, ibid., p. 169. 

[lOai to aftin». J»ii. 0th, IS09, ibid,, p. Idl. 

tlOOj CoiT(«p. lohowfu, Jta. Sletv North-Chins Hmld, Fob. 20th, 
1899. 

fliOJ SwQO. Fob. Sif&h, ibid., Msrah 20tib, 1890. 

[1111 OatsoiftUocho Lloyd, Shsngfasi, April 6th, 1899. 

[112] Bhnax Heritiog to Ur. Conaar.Uareh gist, 1S99. U.S. For. Bel., 
1899, p, ie«. 

(ifS) Ur. Conger to Mr. Hoy, April 17tli. 1999, ibid., p. 108. 
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eA hostages to secure a settlement of the case : there was 
great consternation and he was charged with breach of 
faith, but the captain acted on his announced intention and 
carried olf the hostages-[114] The German claims were 
then settled; reparation was made for other Roman 
Catholic losses; but the Protoitant mission claims were 
not settled until the following August.(115] 

f 20, The Chinese government, late in the day, was 
in a bustle of preparation for resistance against aggression. 
In the first week of May Yuen Shih-kai with 5500 men, Nieh 
Titai with 7500, and T^ng I\i-siang witli 9000 of his ibinsu 
troops, were ordered to Shantung for manosuvres; but the 
1-erman military instructors attached to Yuen Shih-kai’s 
division were given three weeks’ furlough from May 1st, 
and it may be assumed that the march south not solely 
for purposes of instruction.[116] This force of 22,000 men 
- ;archedup the hill and then marched do\m again,returning 
to Chih within a month [117]but in the interval appeared 
the bellicose decree of May 20th,[118] issued on account 
of “ the menacing attitude of Italy and Germany.” fhom 
this time the feeling of hostility to foreigners, shown so 
strongly in all the provinces, was manifested with even 
greater intensity in Shantung. Foreign garrisons could 
protect themselves foreign merchants were secure in the 
shelter of the treaty ports; foreign missionaries in the 
interior had an anxious time and some of their missions 
wre destroyed, but, for the present, none were murdered ; 
but the native converts were held to be tainted with the 
taint of foreign ideas, and on tliem fell the full fury of a 
hostility which could find no other vent. The enmity to 
everything foreign continued to grow, and, in September, 
it waA noted that ” a sect has arisen whose only reason 
for existence is their hatred for foreigners and the foreign 
religion. For some occult reason ^ey have taken t^ 

ri24} OBt«^tisch» Llojrd, 27th, 189d. 

[IlSj Mr. W. P, OhAlfMt ti aL P> ContvX towht, Aug. 1899, 

n.B. For. B«l., I89S. p- J77. 

[lie] OstAStat Lloyd, Msy 27th, 1999, 
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name of ‘Boxers,’ and.Ust spring they tried to drive 
out the missionaries at Siaocbang.” They had recently 
made the same attempt at Pangchwang, For some 
months past they had had a free Jtand, the magistrates 
knowing of their* existence, but making no attempt to 
suppress them. Noiv to fanaticism brigandage had been 
added, bulh» and lobbers joining the bands, which had 
grown bolder, the magistrates trying only to reason with 
them. EiVery night some Christian village was raided; 
the converts were in a panic—some recanting, some 
paying blackmail, some holding firm for their faith. 
Villages were beginning to combine for resistance. And 
tlxen the hopeful statement was made that, “ like other 
uprisings in China, this promises to die out.'’[119] 

§ 21. This was the first reference in print to the Boxers, 
A year earlier the Tataohwei, or Great Sword Society 
had been active in promoting rebellion in northern Kiangsi 
and north-western Shantung; but, after destroying some 
missions and causing much distress in the country-side, 
the rising Ixad been suppre^ed. In Atay, 1899^ a similar 
rising in southern Chihli had been similarly suppressed. 
During all this period western Shantung had been the 
scene of continued disorders, and early in September it 
became known that these were under the control of the 
Ihochuan ; this name was capable of a double signification: 
its written form, as seen in di^erent official documents, 
indicated either “Association for Justice and Harmony,” 
or “ Fist of Patriotic Union ” ; the latter was the recog¬ 
nised form, and ia fact the society was a Tumverein, making 
.boxing and gymnastics its ostensible purpose. Hence the 
popular name “ Boxers.” It adopted as the blazon or. 
its flags a motto in four characters—” Cherish the Dynasty, 
exterminate the Foreigners ” (hing-chac* mieh-yang); 
and its members passed through various stages of secret 
initiation and mystic rites; the highest class of initiates 
were rendered invulnerable, by sword, spear, or bullet, 
through the protection accorded by the spirits of the 
dead hovering over them. They showed great activity in 
their raids. The 15th day of t^ moon {September 19th) 
was designated as the date for a raid on mission premises 

[IIS] Co fwa , Pangehwftpg. 21ft, North-ChinA E«raie, Oot. 8th. 
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at £nhieii m north-western Shantung; but stringent 
orders were sent from Peking and Tientsin to the governor 
to give effective protection, and the Boxers were diverted 
to raiding villages of Chinese converts. [ISO] 

§ 2St. The officials in aU the disturbed region seemed 
sympathetic to tlie Boxers, or culpably negligent, or at the 
best helpless, and the raiding went on day after day. the 
raiders being systematically shielded by the gentry. [12J] 
The native Christians were forced to bum incense and 
prostrate themselves before the altars in the temples; 
but, whether they submitted or not, they were relieved of 
eveiything portable, even to the grain dwtined for their 
support in .the winter, and this at a time when, owing to 
poor crops, the distress was universal from the Great Wall 
to far beyond the Yellow River.[122] But little check 
was imposed on the operations of the raiders : indeed, early 
in October, the Chentai of Tsaochow,* in south-western 
Shantung, had been assassinated, together with six of his 
body-guard, because of his activity in arresting members 
of the Tataohwei,[128] Troops had, however, been sent 
out to repress the general disorder, and, a force corni^ 
into collision with a band of Boxers, the latter were dis¬ 
persed, 100 being killed and several made prisonera This 
gave a promise of a restoration of order; but the governor 
of the province degraded the Fu of the prefecture and the 
Hien of the district, recalled the troops, and mdered the 
head constable, who had made some arrests, to be sent to 
Tsinanfu in chains. The Boxers had it thus made plam 
to them that the governor was nc* unfriendly to ^eir 
society, but was actively hostile to those who might 
attack them, and they were encouraged in their course. 
The troops, wherever stationed, had otders not to fire, 
except under explicit instructions from the governor, and 
these orders effectively neutralised the instructidhs sent to 
all magistrates tlit they were to protect foreigners and 
maintain order—and “ nothing now seems more certain 
than that the Chinese authorities either cannot or will 
not goxfent Shantung. ”[124] 

ri201 C«rw6p. ** Norti-w»««*a Sbaatoag,” Ibid., Dee. 4th, UW. 

ISl] Oorreep. lohowfo, Oot. 4tb, ibid, 0«t, SSra, 1899. 

1281 Cemep. Ileatn. Oot. lltb, tbid. 

1281 Ibid. 2>«t. 16th, 18». __ .. 

124] Oorteep. '* Shaatoog,” !l4d,Dee. 4lh. 2894. 
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I 38. The Boxers coiitinued tlicir raids. These were 
regularly orgaxiised, oiie summons reading—“ The Imperial 
Association of Justice end Harmony: you arc summoned 
to meet on the 7th day of the 9t}i moon. Cherish 
the dynasty, exterminate the foreigners. Whoever declines 
In'obey this summons is in danger of his head.'*[125] The 
Gerinan legation reported to Berlin in November that 
'• the followers of the sects of ‘ Bed Fists * [Boxers] and 
' Great Knife ’ are in a state of revolt against the administra^ 
tion and the people, of^hantung, and are engaged in rapine 
and plunder in mai.y plaee&**[126] Once, in northern 
Shantung on October 18th, they were dispersed by troops 
sent from Chihli, under the command of Yuen Shih-tun, 
brother of Yuen Shih'kai. sixty being killed and 100 
wounded, including several of tie “ invulnerab1es.’*[127] 
But stUl their activity continued to the end of the year, 
always essentially anthChrlstian. and always under the 
banner inscribed “ exterminate the foreigner ”; there 
were constant battles between Box( rs and converts, while 
the troops looked on inactive; the cruelties committed on 
the native Christians were “most atrocious,’' men tortured, 
bouses plundered, converts driven to recant; and the 
movement had spread far into ChihU.[128] 

f 24. On December 81st, as the Rev. S. M. Brooks, 
a missionary of the Church of England, was returning from 
Taian to. his station at Bingyin, he was murdered by a 
party of marauders at hlaokiapu, hfty miles south-west 
from Tsinanfu. The leaders of the mob were proved to be 
members of the Tataohwei, and for,ilve days had been 
engaged in working up an anti*foreign commotion; on the 
sixth day they saw Mr. Brooks coming on liis way, and, 
hastily puttii:^ on red head-doths,[129] they rushed out 
and attacked him; in the attack he was wounded. They 
then stripped him to his uriderelothing and left him tied 

ri2^ CoTTMp. Ti«nt«a. Oet. SSth. U»e.,K»v. ISth. 1899. 

[iSQ Jiocd-D<mt<ah«r Zeicuu, dt^ in Lord Qough to Lord Stlisburr. 
B«Hin.No%'. I6ih. IS99. Chin*, No, 1.1900, p. 808. 

ri2^ 2^ortb.Ci)>A* Herald. Nov, I3th. 1899. 
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up outside in the bittei* cold. At night they took him to 
Maokiapu, which he reached much exhausted ironvexposure 
and his wounds. Here lie broke away, but was soon over* 
taken, and his head was cut o^.[]80] The outrage was 
only a culmination of the war waged foe over a year on the 
Christians in the province, but it excited universal con¬ 
demnation by those in authoritv. The imperial govern¬ 
ment, by the pen of the empress dowager, declared that 
it was most deeply grieved ”5 it pointed to repeated 
declarations that “ all nations may propagate their regions 
in China,"’ and to its “ repeated orders and injunctions'’ 
to tliat effect; and it commanded that “the murderers 
should be caught and brought to justice.”[181] This 
was done; and, in, the presence of Mr, C W. Campbell, 
of the British consular service, seven men arrested were 
tried by the provincial Judge at Tsinanfu on February SStlu 
Of the prisoners two v^re sentenced to death, and three to 
imprisonment for life, ten years, and two years, respec¬ 
tively 5 one, the innkeeper, was discharged because he 
had charitably given Mr, Brooks food and water and had 
relaxed the tightness of his bonds; and the village con¬ 
stable was also discharged because it was held that he was 
overawed by the Tataohwei, not by the half-dozen members 
present, but by the hundreds unseen in the background. 
An indemnity of Tls. 9500 was to be paid to provide 
mentorials, but no indemnity was demanded as blood* 
money, The district ma^trate was denounced to the 
throne-[182] 

I d 6 . ** Yuhsien is the principal culprit, and we cannot 
well insist on the punishment of minor ofihcials, who 
practically acted under his orders, unless this man is hrst 
punished,” was the comment of the British 
An imperial clansman, a special protdg^ of the empress 
dowager, an adherent the patty of reaction among, the 
Mant^us and therefore intensely anti-foreign and opposed 

[130] Report of triel et Tnnanfu oa Feb. 88th, writtoo bj btr. B. 
Couiag. who «M pieeent offloieny.—Nortb*CUae Hmld, Slvt, 

1900. 
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to &U, refonn> Yubsiea had been appointed governor of 
Shantung in March, 1899. [134] The imperial de/3«es of 
May 26th, June 5^, and November 21st, ordering all 
officials to resist foreign aggression and directed as much 
against German aggression in Shantung- as against the 
Italian elahns, threw a special burden on his shoulders to 
keep the Germans in Shantung within proper bounds, He 
was a Manchu, with less than the ordinary Chinese official’s 
conception of statecraft, and from the outset he accepted 
the idea, which was also that of Tung Pu*siang and of 
many more highly pieced, that the best way to curb the 
foreigner was to make his position uncomfortable. Con¬ 
tinuously through the summer and autumn the corre¬ 
spondents of the Shanghai newspapers, American mis- 
sienaries generally, pointed out that it waa Ytihsien the 
governor, and he al^e, who made it impossible to restore 
order} he it was who supported the gentry in their attitude 
of hostility to foreigners, who checked the zeal of local 
officials desirous of giving protection to those in peril, 
who restrained the troops from activity, who released 
Boxer chiefs on some technicality. Chinese opinion also 
supported this belief- A letter from a Chinese at Tsinanfu 
to his brother, an official at Shanghai, declared categori¬ 
cally that Ytihsien abetted the Boxers; he practically said 
to the Ihotwan and the Tataohwei—“go forth and slay, 
pillage and exterminate all foreigners and Chinese converts, 
and I will forgive your sin in having formed associations 
which ate prohibited by imperial decree.” After giving 
many inst^ces of Boxer outrages, he writes that Yuhsien 
has said to the officials—“ consider all petitions and appeals 
from missionaries and their converts as so much waste 
paper ”; and .he adds—“ if he wanted to attack foreigners, 
why .not send the Boxers against the Germans at 
Kiaochow ? ”£l8S] 

I 28. The foreigners directly affect^ were American, 
English and Italian missionaries, and German missionaries 
and engineers ; and the brunt of the attacks fell on the 
Americans. The American legation was impressed by the 
danger, and repeatedly drew the attention of the Tsungli 
Yamen to the urgent necessity of dealing vigorously with 

{2S4] NMlh-Chias S«nld. K«reb iOOt. April 17Ui, 18SS. 

[135] Tnna in ibid,, Jea. lOch. ISOO. 
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the growing disorder in Shantung, and sending “ peremp¬ 
tory and unmistakable orders to that effect to the 
governor [l$d]; and finally the envoy demanded the 
recall of Y^hsien—“ if tWs governor wUI not or can not 
control the rioters and protect these people, he should 
be removed at once and some one put in his place who can 
and The government acted on this, and, 

on December dth, an imperial decree called Yuhrien to 
Peking and ^pointed Yuen Shih-kai acting governor in 
his place. [188]” The Boxer movement continued to spread, 
but the narrative must be interrupted to deal wi& the 
empemr*a fate. 

§ 87. In the reaction against reform the emperor’s 
life was in actual peril, and, even if life were granted, his 
imminent deposition seemed to have been averted only by 
the fear of foreign intervention, and the existence of a 
party among the conservatives favorable to him. [169] 
On December 18th. 1898, the empress dowager showed a 
desire to conciliate foreign opinion by receiving in audience, 
for the time, the ladies representing the American. 
British, French, German, Russian, Austrian. Dutch and 
Japanese legations, the emperor receiving with her; 
valuable presents were given to each of the la<Ue$, and a 
fovorable impression was produced.[140] The question 
of deposition was, however, not dropped. At the beginning 
of September—a time when the ^rd High Extortioner 
Xangyi was nearing the end of his round, when the Boxer 
rising^ in Shantung was becoming a real danger, and when 
the nvalry between Junglu and Prince Ching was pro¬ 
nounced, and censors on both sides were bombarding the 
throne with memorials denouncing one or the other—in 
such a crisis the deposition was definitely decided on, the 
proposed successor to KwanghsQ being Putsuan, the nine 
year bid son of Duke Tsailan, a friend and supporter of 
Prince Ching; the preliminary step had been a decree of 
September 4th in the sole name of the emperor, in which 
he pleaded his bad state of health, and begged leave h^m 

[1S6] Axt. to IWuc^ Ymmo. Vicr. 1 Iti), ] Stb. SOth, SStb. 27tk, 

Dm. 2^. Srd. Stb. 1899. U. 8 For, M.. I900.ee. 78aeq. 
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* the empress dowa|^r to abdicate. [141] It is the custom 
ill China for an oflicial who wishes to retire to plead 
bad health in three successive memoTials, to be refused 
twice> and have bis final answer on the third application, 
and this prayer from the emperor was accorded a first 
refusal; but it was ominous that Russia wa" reported to 
be preparix^ to send a large body of troops from Man¬ 
churia. [142] Many memorials were presented by Chinese 
officials protesting against any attempt at deposition, and 
the influence of Junglu was sufficient to postpone a de¬ 
cision. [143] 

§ 28. The Manclm princes, noblea and bannermen were 
now ranged solidly on the side of Prince Ching. and Junglu 
stood practically alone; and from this time his influence in 
the council of tne empress dowager waned rapidly. [1,44] 
He still, however, maintained his fight against Prince 
Ching’s supremacy [145]; but the latter now found an ally 
in Xiiyi, Prince Twan, grandson of the third, and adopted 
grandson of the fourth son of Kiaking.[14dj He was a 
strung sdherent of Tzehi and a rising man at courtorigin¬ 
ally BeiieL (prince of the 3rd rank), he had been pr> 
moted in 1894 to Kiinwang (prince of Uic 2nd rank).[I47] 
In November a renewal of the proposal to depose the 
emperor was supported by most of the Manebus, but was 
strongly opposed by some among them and by many 
influential Chinese, including Li Hung-chang, Liu Kua-yi, 
and Chang Chih-tung.[148] Li Hung-chang’s opposition 
was possiUy a factor in hU appointment, while stall Grand 
Secretary, and after having bWi Peiyang Tachen, to the 
distant and minor post of acting viceroy at Canton. [149] 
On January 1st the emperor issued a significant decree—' 
As our health is still weak, we hereby command that the 
ceremony of the emperor ascending the throne to receive 
the congratulations of the court on New Year’s day be 

[Ull Tel. Peklns, Sept. 7th, iHd„ Sept. Mtb. ISSS, 
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omitted, as well os the coiirt banquets usually held durirur 
the New Year.”[150] 

I 28. The Kengtze year of the Chinese sixty-year 
cycle, the twenty-sixth year of Kwanghsti, 1900 by the 
Western ealei^ar, waa a fateful year for the Great Tsing 
dynasty of the Manchus. Its intercalary month [151] 
was the eighth, and a year indicated by the character Keng 
and containing the eighth intercalary month had always 
been regarded as fraught with disaster to the dynasty. 
The omen was the more impressive from the fact that, 
though a “ Keng ” year recurred every ten years, no such 
year had contained the month of ill omen from 1680 until 
1900. Moreover the Chinese year of the Hundred Days 
of Keform. J8S8, had opened on. January 22nd with an 
eclipse ot the sun. of which the central line passed from 
Lhwa over Inner Moi^lia, while at Peking five-sixths of 
the sim was eclipsed—foreboding disaster to the people. 
These omens following so closely on each other, tiic one 
aflecting the people, the other the emperor, produced a 
profound effect on the people; but the empress dowager 
was not to be tmned aside by any omens, and, on 
January 24th, a decree was issued in tlic sole name of the 
emperor, in which he recited the known fact that he had 
been selected as emperor by adoption as son of Hienfeng, 
and that his son was tobeadopted as heir to Tuogchih [152]; 
that for a year past [since September, 1898] he had been 
an invalid; “ but ever keeping in our mind that we do 
not belong to the diiettt line of succession, and that for the 
safety of the empire of our ancestors a legal heir to the 
throne should be selected, we again begged the empress 
dowager to choose carefully amongst the imperial clan such 

(1601 Uc^Tth-Cbins Jan. Srd, 1900. 

(16l] Tha yaat tvalv» ^ar montba contain* 344 Cc 866 days, and 
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an heir, and she has selected PuchUn, son of Tsaiyi, Prince 
Twau.” A second decree commanded that Pochun be 
made heii to “ the late emperor Tungehih.” A third 
decree appe^ted Chui^yi {father-in-iaw of Tungehih) 
to be Grand Tutor, and Hsii Tung (Chinese Bannerman and 
bigoted in his anti-foreign views) to be Tutor in personal 
attendance on the Ta-ah-ko, <xe Heir Apparent, who was 
then fourteen years of age. [158] A further decree of the 
empress dowager commands that the emperor [alone] 
shall at the New Year pgy his obeisances to me in the 
Ningshow palace, after which I will proceed to the Kwang- 
chihtien [Throne-hall of. Imperial Supremacy] where the 
Heir Apparart and all the princes, dukes and nobles of the 
imperial House ghall pay me their obeisances.’*[154] 

§ 80. The emperor bad not been deposed; but he had 
been made to admit his technical illegitimacy as successor 
to his predecessor on the throne, an illegitimacy which had 
been, asserted in 1875 by many Manchus a-nd Chinese as 
** a violation of all ancesl^l custom and the time-honoured 
laws of succession.’*[155] The defect had been ignored 
when it had suited the plans of Tzehi to ignore it, but now 
that her plans had changed it was revived. But Kwanghsii 
had since his accession qualified for his position. He hod 
attained a rightful position as son of Tungehih by his 
observance of the requited term of three years of mourning, 
and he had been on the throne for twenty-five years ; and 
these facts appealed to the empire at large, mingled with 
a deep distrust of Tsehi, who, it was felt, had in her later 
years made a tyrannical use of the power she had usurped. 
Kwangtung was in sullen opposition, but, to dominate it, 
measures were token to have Keing Yu*wei captured or 
assassinated [ 156]: the reformers in the provinces were, 
to a man, loyal to the person of the emperor; so were the 
greater number of the Chinese among the officials. [157] 
Liu Kun*yi was ordered to Peldi^ to answer chuges 

[inj Irnp decn<on, Jan, 24tb. NoKb-China Hanld, Jan, SOtb, 1940; 
Ur. Cotat.W Hr. Hay. Jan. S9tb, 1900, U.S, For. Kal,. 1900. p. 91. 

(IMJ leap. daciM, Jm. 80«S, Notlh-China Rarall, odth, 1900. 

(lU] C5. '* SubrniiiiOA.’' «h*p. Miii, 6 I9. 

e T«l. Faking, Jtn. 24th. Kotth-Cbina aemid. Jan. 30th. 190C. 
deena. Fab, 14th, oCariog a n^ard of Tla. lOO.OM for tba paraon 
of RabS YU*wai orlAang Ki-«hao. aUva or d«a4. in ibid.. Fab. Slat, 1900. 

(IS7j One rDsmoriel in mota» eigead b; the zoramor, joaea and 
Sft^CvQ ofOoieJe bolding cAea in Hu»ab. It was tp tbie vieerop. 
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brought against him, but postponed bi^ departure until the 
spring [158] I and it was suggested to Chang Chih*tung that 
he should ask leave to go to Peking, but be dcclmed,[l59] 
and was snubbed in consequence. [160] Memorials poured 
in; one, telegraphed from Shanghai on January 26th, 
signed by Kin Lien-shan and 1280 others, was addressed 
to the emperor, assured him of the senders’ loyalty and 
begged him not to abdicate.[I61] These collectiTe me> 
morials, forty-six of which were reoeived,[ 162 ] produced 
^elr effect, and caused Tzehi to hesitate and to adopt 
a middle course. On January 29th four decrees regulated 
the procedure for the emperor’s thirtieth birthday on 
August 6th next: the first forbade any special ceremonies 
in conjiexSon with it; the second forbade the h^h officials 
to ask leave to come to Peking to offer, their congratula* 
tions; but the third ordered that the customary Grace 
examinations should be heldand liie fourth that full 
court robes should be worn for seven days, i.c. t^ree days 
before and three days after the birthday. [ 168 ] 

§ 31. The decree of January 4th, on the murder o 
Mr. Brooks, had been of a soothing tone ; but, on the llth 
it was followed by Another on which the American envoy 
declared—" I myself have some anxiety as to the effect 
of its strange wording ” [164]; the French representative 
characterise its terms as "vague and ela^c," and con¬ 
veying " a double meaning ” [165]; while the Brit^l 

GbUi-itiag, aad tbsM wm aq »ngrv outbunt when he refused 
nddUennoie.—Tik. WoolLUkg. Jec. S7ib.isid., Jeo. doth, 2900. 

! 1681 Tbid. C(. I as. 

199 TUd., Feb. 7th, 1900. 

180 Int^ dwne, dee. 31«b. ibid. 

^181 Ibid. Kinlinn'^inD, wboceiMmftWMthsfintsppaadedtothk 
telODMO. wM BubAMueutly arr««t«d M Mnese. Tel, Hortrtong. F«b. S6th. 
ibid.. Fob. 8Stb. 1900. ‘Tn» PortugueM authohtaM h«id him i^Mnar aod 
tcck hi* oaw ujid»r »dvi*»mftnt> oaiil th» outbrMk of tb» B»s«e ntina. 
wh«a he wM r*l04»9d.—Ibid., Unrob Sl»l. 

fist] A «ui>uob in fttModnncA at c«urt dee]nr»d that be wm pmeeet 
the ecnperor wm compelled, bv the «ua of phyeioel foite, to bca hie 
decree of eb^tion oa Jea. Hth; the act wns foUowed by hie ^Uepee, 
enuMd by the buT«tina of * le^r blood veeael. The emprew demeger vee 
huiooe at the eeeetpi of Kin Lien ihea’e memorial but fony-Ms dtailM 
cedjeotive proMU were ree^ved, ead thii mode her peme ead defer for 
h time but not ebaodoa, the depotitioa.—Ibid.. U*roh 14th, 1900. 
flMl Ibid.. Feb. 7th, 1900. _ 

a 841 Ur CaoaertoUr.Eey. Jon. 15th. l900.U.B.For.Be1., 1900. p.SS. 
[its] U. d’Anthouerd to U. UeloMed, Uerob IStii, 1900, Soeaznesite 
Diplometiq,aM, 1900, b. 7. 
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cnToy contented himself with noting tliat “it is regarded 
in some quartets witii misgiving.’'[106] Prcmisir^ that 
“ recently the practice of robbery and pillage has increased 
/ety much in ail the provinces.” and that this was due to 
“ leagues or .societies of bad cliaractors and rebels,” the 
decioc ordered that “ a discrimination should be made 
in the nature and objects of these societies.” Unlawful 
associations for pUimler and rioting could not be tolerated, 
but ” if law*abiding and loyal people combine to drill for 
their own protection, or villages join for mutual defence, 
this is only to fulfil the subject’s duty of keeping watch 
and '\-ard.” Oflleials who did not thus discriminate would 
fail in their duty; missionaries and converts were to be 
dealt with justly and given full protection; but it was 
“ the duty of the people to protect and guard their hearths 
and homes . . . thus quiet and peace will prevail . . . 
such is our earnest derire.” 

§ 3B. Further ivjhirts front Shantung au<l southern 
Chihli “ confirmed the general opinion that the decree . . . 
was considered by the Boxers and Big Sword societies (ts 
in flicir favour and <iid give them much encouragement 
. . . and thc'ir numbers arc daily increasing and more 
sfirio\i{> trouble is threat«:ed,”[3C7j It wa.'? further 
believed that the cinpiess dowager liad <lccided that 
“ Tung Fu-siang should carry out his plan of driving all 
foreigners into the sea.” and that she regarded the Boxers 
as serviceable aUics to that end.[lC8] These beliefs were 
strengthened, in the minds of foreigners and Boxers olike, 
by the reception given to Yiihsicn in Peking. The court 
circular in the Peking Gazette of Jaoiuary 16th recorded 
that “ Yuhsion arrives in Peking, is received in audience, 
and i« presented by the empress [dowager] with [a tablet 
bearing] tlie chanictei ,fu [happiness],”[169] The Tsui^Ii 
Yamen explained that this was only a customary acknow* 
ledgment of service [170]; but the American envoy at 


{100] .Sir C. ^UcDotisid t« Lord SAllebury, Joe. 17th, 1900, Chlo*. 
Xo, 3. IDOO, p. a. 

(107] Ur. Ceoger to Nr. J84i. 39th, 1900. U.S. For. P«j,, 1900, 
p, S3, Cf, al»o eorreip. Timuio, Joa. lltb, Ichovfu, Jftn. lOtb, Liatoing* 
cbov, Jad, .0th, N.'VV, ShAntuas, Jon. ISth, Fob. 0th, ia Xonb.Chcaa 
H«r«!<1, Jon, 24tb. 30th, Fob. Iddi, tSth. 2000. 

N’ortb-ChinA Honkld, Feb, 14th, 1000. 
lUd. 

Mr. Conger to Mr. Kay, Jan. ?9(h, 1900, vbi eup. 
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once protested against the loadty shown in dealing with 
the disorder in Shantung, declaring that “ certainly the 
imperial commendation of governor Ytihsien furnishes 
grounds for such opinions. ”[171] 

I 88. The legations directly concemed> the American, 
British, French, German and Italian, becoming more 
alarmed, addressed an identic note to the Tsungli Yamen 
on January 27th, drawing attention to the ambiguous 
wording of the decree, and asking that another be issued, 
•• ordering by name the complete suppression of the 
Ihochuan and Tataohwei societies,” and that it might be 
” distinctly stated in the decree that to belong to either 
of these societies, or to harbour any of its members, is a 
criminal offence against the laws of China.”[173] The 
question appeared to the legations to be urgent, but not 
so to the Chinese administration, which was engaged 
in the more important business of settling the suecession 
to the throne and of celebrating the new year season ; 
but a month later, on February 25th, the legations were 
informed that a decree had ordered the viceroy of Chihli 
and the governor of Shantung to suppress the societies; 
and, on Msirch 1st, that the viceroy of Chihli had issued 
a proclamation in conformity with his orders. On 
March 2nd the legations, at a conference with the Tsungll 
Yamen, presented another note asking that the decree be 
given general publicity by being published in the Peking 
Gazette; but. on March 7th, this was refused as being 
contrary to precedent, The legations repeated their 
demand with more inslst^ce in a note of March 9th. The 
American envoy expressed bis opinion that “the Chinese 
government have, either purposely or through fear of a 
general uprising, flagrantly trifled with this matter from 
the beginning and have grossly violated their ♦reaty 
obligations ” ; and all flve envoys 'w'ere agreed in advising 
their respective governments that a naval demonstration 
be made in the gulf of Pechihli.[178] 

[171] Smm io Taimjdl VftOMi, Jan. iSth, ISOO, in ibi^ 

[172] Chin*, No. 3, iMO, p. IS ; U.S. Fof, RtL. 1000, p. 96. 

[17S] fiir C. 3£»oOonnie to Lwl anlubiuy, Uorob ISCb. 23rd. 1900, 
Chian, 3,1900, pp. 11.24: Btc. Cemgertou. B»7, Uerdi 10th. I80(l« 
V.S. For. Iw,, 1000. p. 102 ; A d'Ac^ODArd Uch. 

13th, 1900, Doe. tdp-. 1900, pp. 3,7. , ^ ^ 
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§ d4. Opioioos on the conduct of Yuen Shih-lcai 
v&ried. Much ivas expected from his vigour, his mde 
knovdedge of foreign affairs, and his long training xuider 
Li Hung'Chang; and the American administration was 
led to express its belief that “ the appointment of Yuen 
Shxh-kai as goveroor of Shantung may inaugurate a new 
era in that province ” [174] s but in those on the spot 
the feeling was one of “ almost, unmixed disappoint¬ 
ment,’*[175] As time went on, those same “ men on the 
spot ” began to see that he seemed to be trying to do what 
he could, but that his hands were tied through restraining 
orders from Peking and silent obstruction or lukewarm 
support from the oMcials under his command [176] i and 
ever, in imperial China, the apparwtly autocratic ruler of 
a province was stran^y under the influence of any show 
of cold disapproval front above or latent hostility from 
below. That he did not go outside his orders from Peking 
is shown by his promotion, on Match 14th, from acting 
to titular governor of Shantung. The animus of the 
administratioa was Toanifested in the favour shown to 
Yiihsien; he had been, apparently, removed from the 
govemoi'ship on the representation of the American envoy, 
that envoy had protested against the favour shown to him 
by the empress doWager, and ’now he was appointed 
governor of Shansi; the British and German envoys pro¬ 
tested ; the American envoy regard^ the act as un¬ 
friendly ” and warned the Chmese ministers that trouble 
would come of his appointment,” and this warning was 
approved by the Secretary of State.[177] 

§ 36. This time was selected f^ a rezxewal of the 
crusade against the reformers. On February 22nd, the 

p 0 ur {« lOnMi pr4soMuM« i buC tti« Mininf>»r of FonigD Aflun 
ap!96ti ic oo*op«rat* if iiMBtion did not unprovo. U, to Tt. 

•mbsMsdors, Ktroh fSth. Doo. Dip., 1 BOO. p. 10. Tb» Britlili govoatnMi 
thou^C tb» ffiovtnwnt InoppoRoM, but a^ned Co tend ^pi to orniio, 
U. nchoo to K. Prim art, Uoroh iStb; Cazoboo t« 

April 4th, IBOO, iUd., pp, IS, 2«. 

{174] Ur. H*7M Ur. Fob, 1», 1900, U.S. Sor. R«I., IWO. p 90. 

fl76] CoiTMp, N.W. Jau, JSdi, KoRb-Cbin» Hwald. 

F«b. Uth, 1900, 

H SftZM, F«b. oCh. U&rah ISth, SOtb, AptU SStb; XiscUin, 
9th; In Ibid., Feb. SSth, Mer«h SSth, Apzil Stb, Hep 0th, 1900. 

' ri77] Sir C. MaePoneld to Lord SaUebiuy, SUroh lOtb. 2900, Chine. 
K», 8. 1900, p, S4 ; Hr. Coo^ to Ur. Hef, Hereh SSrd, Ur. SAjfioVr. 
'CeD«tf. Hft7l6ds,'I900. U.S. Fw, Rel., 1900, pp. liS, ISa 
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empxew dowager gave orders that twenty members of the 
reform party living in the provinces be arrested; Weng 
Tung-ho, Grsmd Tutor to Kwanghsii, then in enforced 
seclusion in his home in Changshii. Kiazigsu,[178] was 
among them, but his arrest was postponed owing to his 
illness. It was reported that other were expected to 
follow, to include altogether upwards of 400 names; that 
this was the work of Kangyi and other reactionaries, but 
was repugnant to Jungluj and that it was hoped the 
persecution would cease as soon as Liu Kun*yi coutd make 
his influence felt,[179] On March 9th five members of 
the Hardin, known as advocates of reform, were sentenced 
to severe penalties for incompetence, peculation, loss oi 
right feelix^,” an unfathomable heart,** etc.; this was 
accepted as “tai^ible evidence of the very strong an^* 
foreign sentiments of the empress dowager and her closest 
adviser8.”{180] On March 18th an imperial decree gave 
a long list of honours conferred for the emperor*s thirtieth 
birthday; among them Li Hung-chang was permitted to 
quarter ^e imperial arms.^lSl) Fsii Tung received the 
threc'eyed peacock’s feather (usually reserved for princes 
and dukes). Wang Wen-shao and Liu Kun-yi were ap 
pointed Junior Guardians to the Heir Apparent. [188] 
Liu Kun-yi went to Peking close on the heels oi his honour 
and was received in audience on April 5th, and again on 
the 7th. He had a cordial reception from the empress 
dowager and the princes present; he was urged to take 
steps to “ wipe out ” the reform party, but rented that it 
was ah '* almost impossible task *’; but it was obvious that 
he was the only man capable of maintamii^ order in the 
Liangkiang and other provinces under his jurisdiction, 
and, notydthstandii^ his numerous requests to rerire 


[1781 C<. chap. S 9. _ _ 

1279) Te]. Pwdne, VMTah l«t; OhauM oorrMp, P«^QS. Peb, 29ed. 
Kftroh 2n : 37orth'C3uc« Hmld, Blftrab 7th, 14th, 1900. 

[ISO] Mr, CoRg«p W Ur. 21*7, MikPch 13tb, 1900, U.S. P*r- R«J., 1900, 
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robee a equere pl a q ue with a white erane Mohr^idered on it; be wm 
honoured by being permitted to‘embroider the inaperiel dr*^ 

square piques. The enperor won the dragon embroidaced within a eirola 

or on a tcpuad plaque, 

[18S] KonLCnina Her^ Uaroh 14th. 1900. 
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office, he was ordered back to hia post at Nanking. [ 188 ] 
He resumed office there on May 9th.[184] The peraecution 
of the reformers hod been stopped, the edict against the 
Ihochuan and Tataohwei was published in the Peking 
Gazette on April 15th, and tlie foreign ships of ‘War '* re* 
turned to their ordinary duty.”[185] 

§ 86. A spirit of unrest prevailed everywhere. In 
February news was received that two members of the 
British Burma boundary commission, Mr. Kiddle and Mr. 
Sutherland, had been IdUed, and Mr. Litton, of the con^ 
sular service, had been wounded, by native tribes at 
Mengka, 209 miles from Tengyu^ [186] j but on this 
occasion no such poUtical importance was attached ta the 
murders as had been the case in 1875. In Honan in 
February there was a " general state of disorder,” directed 
more especially against the administration and the well- 
tO'do.[187] In Hunan a general rising was threatened if 
the deposition of the emperor were proceeded with, but 
meantime the province was kept quiet by the influence of 
Liu Kun*jn, who was stili at Nanking.[l88] In Hupeh 
there was general talk among the people that a rebellion 
would breA out during the year.[189] In Yunnan the 
word was passed around to sharpen your weapons and 
prepare for the coming struggle.” with an especial animus 
against French railway projects.[190] In Kwangtung the 
officials were visibly making active preparations against a 
*' great rebellion during the summer. ’ *[ 191 ] In Cheldang the 
oldfeud between converts broke out again in Taichowfu, and 
a Homan Catholic missionary \f&s severely wounded. [19 2] 
In Chihli “ the Boxer movement was spreading quietly 
over the northern part of the province,” and it was,reported 
that 8000 of Prince Twan’s <troops had "joined the 

183) NorU^d^iDa H«nld, April Uth, 1900. 

1841 Ibid., tihy 16th. IWO. 

186] Sir C. SlMDon«ld to Lord SalUbuiT. April 16tK. 1900. CIiIoa, 
Ko, 8,1900, p. S3 : Mr. Coazer to Mr, April 16th, Mat 3rd. j 900. U.8. 

Rel.. 1900. pp. 117.119. 

[186] T«l. PAlciag. Feb. 14th. £fMih*Chu» HetAld, Feb. SIM, 1900 

(167] Comep. KerthHoun. Feb. 26rd. ibid.. Feb. 88tb. 1900. 

[168] Tol. Peking. Merch 0th. ibid.. Uereh 7tb. 1900. 

11 $9] Correep. A^oiu. Moirh S7th. Ichitag, April Idth, ibid.. April 11th. 
86 th. 1900. 

fl90] Cerraep, Cbeotuagfu, Merch 6th. ilrid.. April 11 tb, 1900. 

(I9lj Cerceep. Centen. Ma; Snd. ibid., Mey 9U). 1900. 

|191) U. neboA to 31. Deleeeei. M*y 14tb. 1900, Doe. Dip., IMO, p. 20. 
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Boxers *' [198]; eady in May armed Boxers raided villages 
of Roman Catholic eonveits near Paotmgfa, eighty miles 
from Peking, killing and burning alive some seventy of 
them [194]; and'two days later they attacked in the same 
way viUagea of Protestant converts in Laishuihien, only 
forty miles fi^m Peking. [195] In Shantung, in addition 
to ail the Boxer attacks on missions and converts, there wete 
attacks also on German railway works- The most formid¬ 
able was on February 2nd, when five railvk-ay engineers were 
driven from their work by an armed band coming from 
ICaomi; tluee days before, the correspondent had been 
warnedbythe Chinese mo^strate not to gonear KaomL[196} 
§ 87. While the Boxers Nverc raiding the converts of 
all denominations, and attacking the German engineers, in 
Shantung; while the court was covertly cneouvaging the 
Boxei’s; while tho emperor \va% tiirvatencd with <lL'posi- 
tion; while the reformers were again being sought out for 
persecution^ at such a time the German organ at Slianghai 
protested against the attitude of the English newspapcis 
of Shanghai in “circulating the most incredible rumours 
about events in China of a nature to make people in 
Europe believe that China is cither on the threshold uf a 
revolution or of a general collapse of her system of govern* 
xnent.’' It ridiculed the alarmist reports, which it clxarse* 
terised as “wild tales.” and wfuch it declared were tele¬ 
graphed abroad for the e^e ,of influencing the stock 
markets ; and it deprecated such an attempt to “ shake 
confidence in the stability of the present state of 
Chiiio.”[197} 

I 38. A truer note hrs struck in a communication 
Peking early in Mav •warning the public that there was a 
great secret scheme to crush all foreigners in China and 
to wrest back the cessions made to foreign powers i that 
tJie principal leaders in the project were the empress 
dowager. Prince Ching, Prince Twan, Kangyi, Chao 

DOSI Korth-Chin* April Jlth, I8lh. 1000. 

i 04 M. Piahon to «. D«ke^, iUy 14 Ui, 1 MO, Doc, Dtp. , 1 MO, p. «. 
IM Sm to aaiM. Msy 10th. l»0, Uwil.. p. » : Mr. Con^n to Mr, 
H4y. Uoj an. JMO, U.8. For. JW., IWO. p, 187. „ ^ 

(IM] Cormp. Woihioft, Jan. 30th, F«b. Zod, Nortb-Chift* 
Pcb,.J4th, 31K, IMO, ^ V ^.v 

riOTl OstsM^KhA IJoyd raprodliMH xft B«iio Poe*, Aureo »ta, 
in fiir F l4M«Ue«to LordSalisawy, UArth 8£a4,1 MO, China. No, 9, 1900 , 
p. II. 
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SHu-ldaO, and Li Ping-heng; that the arm^ force b^d 

the movement was entirely Manchu—Prmce Chmg s 
force, 50,000. Prince Twangs force, 10.000, and the Imperial 
Guard under Kaagyi, 19,000—while the Boxere we« 
counted on a$ auxiliaries; and that 
proiect into effect was imminent. All the of w 

upper classes knew of this, and had warned ^nds 
a^g foreigners, but had t«en laughed at. The 
legations had -demanded the suppression of the Boxere 
and had had dust thrown in their eyes; and Junglu had 
now decided to stand by the enipcror.[198] 

n aai ci rtiMr, Pakinff Mat 8lh. K©rtli*Chin* I \^- 

» irtilobhadgiv«nto ftuiathe W 

KwStaa ead tbe^ «vov. Twng Ki-^ ; he -wee Wiled to lime or 

Jttly, 'matwhm bet*eei» Pekto* end the Yengtae. 
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ftre HwoUeD by an excited crowd of vagabonds, and m’Iio, 
being xoaintained by leaders in high position, rob, pdlagc> 
burn and kill as they pass- For the moment their activity 
is directed against Chinese converts, Catholic and Pro> 
testant. . . . They do not conceal their object to get rid 
of all foreigners ... by meaiw of desUTictioji of idi^ous 
missions and a general insurrection against European and 
American leadenta . . . and on their flags they now 
a^ert that they act by imperial , command. ”[1] Thus, 
on May 20tb, the French envoy, driven to action by a - 
warning letter from Mgr- Favicr, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Peking, the culmination of many such letters from tWs 
prelate, who'' wrote in a state of extreme alarm, demanding 
detachments of marine guards and declaring that the 
greatest evils arc iminment.”[2] Warnings there had 
been .in great abimdance, so many that people had become 
accustomed to them and had ceased to regal'd them ; while 
others, who took them seriously, thought that the outbreak 
would be deferred until the * eighth moon (September), 
immediately preceding the fatal intercalaiy eighth [8] The 
warnings h^ been emphasised by two among the English 
newspapers in China—the Noith-Cliina Herald of Shanghai, 
and the Peking and Tientsin Times df Tientsin, both thei 
under editor^ of exceptional ability; and the former in an 
editorial ten days before tins data stated that “ Chinese in 
Peking write tlmt they are more and more convineed that 
the Manchus in power are preparing for a bold attempt to 
expel the foreigner .altogether from North China j and 
it pointed out, addudng many precedents, that May and 

[ 1 ] H. M. Do9cna*S, SOtli. 1000 , Docnrapjxta DlplozM* 

tiqvM. Fttaco, iOOO, p. 21. 

(2] Ibid. tettor io Chi/>ft, No. 0. luOO,, p. 20t{ U.8. For. 

IW.. 1000. p. ISO, 

[S) '* eanoet ssy had do wamieg. . , . I& laet, If tlwre wm 
one ery to our oar* had grown »o ncoustoinad a* to irdnd it loaa than 

our OVA haart baau, it was tbia duoaae cry of ' WulL* . , . Bom of ua 
ragardad the movament a* vary aignlfiocini. hut wo did not oxpoot it to 
bcooma a denser boloca aatomn : Tu ooHiar dovulopmeot was a gooutna 
surwiM.*’—B. flart. Thaoa from tbo Land of Sinim,’* p, I. 

Tbroua^tt a .large pari of diina thoia waa a genual oxTwetation 
that by the a^th moon there would bo aorioui distuibanoaa. Many wfao 
hed Mn anticipAtinc such an avant at that tiuM, were taltao by surpiiao 
beecHUO tba cataatropha oeouned so many months earhar.”—A. E. B^tb, 

“ etdoA in ConvifWon,’’ i, p. 219. 

'‘There am prsdtcttona of a general upnaiog is the eighth moon.*'— 
Corresp, Ic^eiig, April ISth. North-China Uandd, April SSth. 19CN). 
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June were the favorite months for Jaunching rebellions 
in Cli!na.[4] 

§ 2. The French envoy was “ profoundly impressed by 
the apprehensions of Mgr. Favier,”[5] and called a meeting 
of his colleagues to consider the situatjon. It was unanim- 
'Ously agfeed that a joint note should be sent,[6] making 
explicit demands for the suppression of the Boxers, by 
arrests, by punishment, and by the issue of imperial 
decrees. The question of summoning legation guards was 
considered, but a decision was deferred, several of the 
foreign envoys being reluctant to advise the step at this 
stage, as they feared to consolidate the anti>foreign 
element and drive the administration into the arms of the 
Boxers,[7] The German envoy considered that, if the 
Chinese government failed to suppress the Boxers, presaure 
should Ik brought to bear on it by a concentration of ships 
of war near Shanhaikwan; and it was decided to recom¬ 
mend this step to the various governments as a contingent 
measure.[6] The British and American envoys had both 
had interviews with the TsungU Vamen on May 18t]u anu 
were both hopeful of the outcome. The former reported— 
" I confess t^t little has come to my own knowledm to 
confirm the gloomy anticipations of the f>encb Fathers. 
. . . My judgment as to the probability of continued 
seciuity must be suspended until the Chinese government 
shows, by its action witliin the next few days, whether 
or not it has the will and the power to do its duty.”[9 ] 
The American envoy reported —“ I believe that the govern¬ 
ment is aroused, itself alarmed at the situation, and wilt 
take more energetic action ; but no one can be certain of 
this until it is done. ”[10] 

r4] Ibid, Usy 9(h. 1900. Ur, W. LitU» mu Mit«r of tho 

Nviih'Chiaft Horslii, Mid Mr. Aluudor Uiohis of tb» Poking ond TtonUin 

{Cl BirC. MooDoasId to LopI Soliibury, Moy Slot, imo, Oiioo. No, 9, 
jno6.». 103. 

(Sj To«t Ic ibid., p. 109; U.8, For Bol., 1900, p. ISO; Doo. fbp., 
IWO. p. 24. ... 

{71 “ Sv«n now thoro w«m moay m th« vnrioua Isatiom who w«ra 
oppowd to brinciog up o Iotco,’'— SmiUi, " Convulaion,” i, p. SIO. 

" Wo did not oeaitdor tbot tbo oirtumilsncof . . . w«ro moK m to 
jitftify the briaging up of legnUos guetd*."—Sir C. MooDoonld to Lord 
SoUebuPV, ubl «up. 

a Ibid. 

Kr. Conger to Mr, M*y 8 let, 1900, ^.8, Foc Bol.,. lOOO, p. 1S7. 
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.|*d. Of energetic action there was no evidence; but 
the wing of the Chinese administration which may be 
variously described as cautious, or fearful of the con- 
se^u^ces, or regardful of its international responsibilities, 
or friendly to foreign powers, was allowed to soothe the 
legations by the issue of imperial decrees of a most correct 
t<nie. One, purporting to have been issued secretly on 
May 17th, but brought to the notice of the legations only 
on May 21st, ordered the Peking police to consult and 
report on the best way to check "^oxer activities. Then 
flowed three others, issued on May 24th, 20th and 80th, 
which left nothing to be desired in the stringency of the 
orders given to “ act immediately and vigorously arrest 
the leaders and chiefs, and disperse the followers of the 
Boxers,” and to protect mission chapels.[II] Again the 
legations were reassured. The hopeful spirit of the British 
and American envoys has been referred to; and now the 
Russian envoy made such a report that, in the opinion of 
the Russian Foreign Minister, “ the danger is' now less 
acute ” [12] I and similarly, on the French envoyreports, 
M. Delcassd continued as late as June 5th to consider that 
“for the moment all imminent danger was oveT.”(lS] 
But meantime events were outpacing reassuring decrees. 
On May 25th the Boxers attacked and destroyed the 
houses of converts of an American mission at Pachow, 
sixty miles south of Peking, and “ murdered nine Christian 
women and children.” On the 28th " word came that the 
railway was attacked, two bridges and two stations burned 
on the Faotingfu line; and tl:^t Fengtai, on the Tientsin 
line, only ten miles from Peking, was being burned with 
all the machine shops, and that no trains were running 
between Peking and Tientsin.”[14] Each legation, in* 
dependently, had already requisitioned for marines to be 
sent to Tientsin, and, at a meeting of the envoys held 
May 2dth, it was decided to ordel* up the legation 

111] Trsas. of doerees la mno w isms, Juno lad {received in tV Mhing* 
Oct. .24th), 1000, ibid., p. 1S2. 

^12] 8^r C. 8cott t« Lord SsUebury, 86. Peteieburg, Msy diet, 1200. 
Chin», No. a, ISOO, p. 81. 

fl8] Blr E, Uouon to ume, y^rU, May dlsfc. Jvma 4th, 9th, 1200,ibid., 

pa 22. M. 20. 

ri4) Sir C. UecDocald to tame. Uay 80th. 1200, ibid., p. 20; Ur. 
CooglBr M Ur, H»y. Juaa 2od. 1200, U.S. Fot. Bel., 1200, P. 189. 
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guards [15]; the f>ench envoy had, in fact, sent for his 
before the meeting assembled. [ 16 ] 

I 4. When the legations were established at Peking 
under the conventions of Peking. 1860, each of the three 
then opened [17] v>as provided with a guard for its security 
in a capital in which they were n<rt welcome; but in 
course of time they were reduced to a number sufficient 
only for ceremonial escort duty. Later on, in times of 
crisis, detacliments of marines were sent up from the 
several fleets for special duty to guard the legations during 
the winter, when Peking was cut off from tl\e outer world 
by the closing by iee of the pert of Tientsin ; this was done 
at the end of 1894 and 189$, the guards being on each 
occasion withdrawn in March. Tho guards were sent up 
by concerted action of the great powers, acting on a joint 
^presentation of their envoys in Peking j but the American 
government in February, 1895, while agreeing to joint 
action, noted its dissent from the principle, and declared 
that the proper course to pursue was for the legation to 
demand an escort to “a place of safety where you would 
be under the Immediate and legitimate protection of your 
own flag.**[18] In 1900 the State Department made no 
i^uch demur,[19] but there was still some misgiving on the 
subject of combined action. [20] The other powers assented 

[15] Samo to mm. SUr tSth, 1900, iM., p. ISS : Sir C. U*c]>e&aJd 
to Lord Salisbury, Msy 29^, 1900, Chino, Ko. S, 1900. p. SO i V- 

to M. Doloasse. Uoy S9(b, 1900, V«. Dtp., 1900. p. S7. * 

[16] Sir C, Uo^ont^d to Lord Sali^ury, htsy 29tli. 1900, China, 
No. S. 1900, p. 30. 

(171 Ur, BurlingaiTte, tho Arst AnteriosB envoy in reetdence, did sot 
arrive In Peking unldl July, 1802. 

[18] ** Tbo Pre^dent bom no reneon why the legelion should court 
danger by remeinlog »t Peking in the fece of imrainenl.or threeWaipa 

K ril: SAd you would beve the right to an edeauete ewsort to seAM you 
evoidiM ti by semovel to a ple^ of cefety wnere you would be under 
the imra^ete and legtUstele proteotion of your owe fleg, Neverthelea, 
In view of yoae telegram of the I Sth Innent, reportkug that ethet lejsUons 
are bringin g znUitary fiMSrds to Peking with the ooosent of the Chioeee 
goverDmeut, I teletrat^d on the 19th authonuog you to bring up marine* 
vmdec rimiiay conutioiis.”~9fr. Qreaham to Ur, Denby, Peb. 2dth, 199S, 
U,S. For. ReL, 1895, p. l98. 

[191 ''If nquiied for safety of legauon. confer with admiral about 
■en^ng guards fetyov protection.”'^ar.Uill to Ur. Conger,tet., May 26th, 
1900, uV For. Rel.. 1900. p. 131 

[20] " Aot indep^dectiy in protection of Americeo intereMs vkwe 
DracUoable and oonouire&tly with repteeent atlvee of otbwpoweee Ifaeoee 
kty arise.'—B£r. Say t« h£r. C<»gar, tel, Joae 6tb;l99C, p US. 
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mtiiout lesorvation. TKo Tsungli Y&men refused to grant 
penrtission,t21] and cortsequentiy the viceroy at Tientsin 
refused to sanction the necessary railway transport; but/ 
after some further discussion, the permission waa given on 
May 81st, provided that the number did not exceed thirty 
for each legation. [2 2 ] The guards were at Tientsin ready 
to start and tliey arrived at Peking at 0.45 p.m. the same 
day—79 British, 79 Russian, 75 French, 68 American, 
89 Italian and 24 Japanese j in addition 51 Gennan and 
82 Austro-Hungarian, arrived on June Orel; to these 
must be added Id officers, making a total of 451 armed 
men. Of these 2 officers and 41 men guarded the Pchtang 
cathedral, and 17 officers and 891 men the legations. The 
Britisli, American, Austrian and Italian forces each had a 
machine-gun; the Russians brought ammunition for their 
guc, useless for any other, but left the g^m itself behind in 
Tientsin. Of the British' and I'^rench guards there were 
100 of eacli ready to entrain^ but, as the Russians had only 
79 men, diplomatic exigencies required tliat the excess of 
each of tixe otlier two be left belund. 

§ b. The alann whicli led to summoning the guayds was 
well rounded. Heretofore tlie animosity of the Boxers 
liad been actively directed against tJie “ secondary devils,” 
th« “ erh-kwei*t2e ”—^tlte Clunese converts tainted with the 
foreign poison; the primary devils had been in constant 

S ril, but, with the exception of Mi*. Brooks, no foreign life 
d been taken. On May 28th that foreign institution, 
the railway, liad been interrupted from Peking both to 
Tientsin and to Paotingf u, and the machine shops at Pengtai 
liad been destroyed ; and tlie raihvay engineering staff at 
Pengtai were blocked in their houses. Woid of their 
danger was brought to Peking on the 29th; the foreign 
envoys wei ^ busily engaged with tlicir conferences, and tlie 
diplomatic body witli its dozen heads took no action ; but 
a Swiss hotel-keeper, M. Chamot, with his American wife 
started off with five others and, on May 60th, ” they 
brought in the whole party, thirteen men. nine women and 
.**even children, safely to Peking, weary, bedraggled, and 

[St] Bir C. UacDonald to Lord Sftllobury, Uoy 30th, IPQO, China, 
No. 3, iSOO, p,^ 

[32] SaizM to »(uTi», Hoy Si«t, 1900, ibid., p, 31; Ifr Congor to Mr, 
Hoy, Jtui« Sed, tSOO, n.8. For Sol., 1900, p. 132. 
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in a condition of extreme faintness of body and Diind.*'[28V 
The line to Tientsin was temporarily restored, but that to 
Paotiiigru remained unworkable. 

I 6. At Yungtsiiig. twenty miles north-east of Paotingfu,- 
fifty miles south of Peking in the direction of Pachow, 
on June 1st two Knglisix mUsionarics met their fate. Mr. 
t’Uavlcs Robbison and Mr. H. V, Norman, threatened by 
an armed mob. fled for veftjge to the magistrate’s yamen; 
when tlie mob demanded their surrender they were forced 
to leave the yainen by the back door, and were refused 
entrance to the Confneian temple, in which a shelter had 
been promised. Mr. llc>bin$on was killed inside one of 
the city gates. Mr. Norman escaped from tlie city, but 
was made prisoner at once ; he was kept for twenty-four 
hours .*1111 ^eu kiUed.[24] 

^ 7. AtPaotingfu was a large force of railway engineers, 
Ilcl^ans, ]talian«i and others, with their famlUes. Warned 
of serious danger impcn<Uiig they luistily collected boats, 
and started by river for Tientsin at 5 p.in. on May 2dth, 
a party of 41, vit, .IS men, 7 women und one child. They 
were provided by the ofheiaU with an escort of soldiera, 
but at 5 p.m. on May SOth the officers, left on some trivial 
excuse. The next morning they were attacked by a mob 
armed with swords and spears, the weapons customary at 
this stage of the movement, but tlie soldiers of the escort 
also joined in the attack: this attack was beaten off. They 
then left the boats and proceeded on foot tlu'ough the diist 
and burning siui, with scanty food; and, sometimes main¬ 
taining a running fight, sometimes creeping between villages 
unseen, through four days, they reached Tientsin at 4 p.m. 
on June 4tli, Of the whole party, 9 were “ missing,” 
28 wounded, and 0 unhurt.[23] With such beginnings, 
well might the ” legations consider situation serious. ”[26] 

§ 8. Shantung, tlic home of tire Boxers, was kept quiet 
through this ciisis by tlie exertions of the governor, Yuen 
Shih*kai [27] ? but the whole ol Chihli was now a seething 

[29} “ Chinckin Convulsion,’' i. p. :10S. 

i^myih, ‘n* Ctiinu ftlnttyn ai 19C0.“ pp. IS-IS: Ur. Coegor 
U> Mr. Huy. .Iuiuk4th. ISUO. V.8, Por. 114.. 1900, p. 1$9. 

Norbh Cliina HonUl, Jubs Ctiu l3th. lOCO: 

1201 ToL I'rUine. Jun* Ut, ibid, Juns Stb. ISOQ. 

127] Smith, '* OoQVuMon,’* ti, p. 004: fonFtli, U ar t y ei," 

p, IS. 

" By coxmnon r»p«rt Susn Shih*kft< ban bov ho ao rns a aonrort (o 
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mass of Boxeis, actlye t>irou|fhout the proTinee; only 
wHhin Peking and Tientsm they had as yet committed 
no overt act of outrage, but even in and around those cities 
they were already enrolling recruits, drilling, and engagmg 
in their mystic rites [ 28 }^; even in the imperial palace 
the newly selected heir to the thione “ had dressed hamself 
tip as a Bo3(er and was going through their drill/’ and was 
reprimanded by the empress dowager. [39] The imperial 
Council yras rent with dissension : on tixe side of caution 
were Junglu and nearly all the Chinese among the high 
ministers ; Prince Chiog was always hostile to Junglu. but 
in this crisis did not stand in opposition to his views [ 80 ]; 
in hivour of the policy of using the Boxer movement as a 
means of driving foreigners into the sea were all the other 
Manchu nobles and high ministers, foremost among them. 
Prince Twan, Duke Lan, Hsu Tung, Changyi and Kangyi, 
and ranged on their side was the commander of the Kansu 
troops, Tting FU'Siang. Junglu was in infixm health and 
was, time to time, conAned to his house; but his was 
che only voice on the side of caution wMch had any weight. 
On May $lst. after the TsungU Yamen had given fonnal 
permission for the legation guards to come to Peking, 
an aggressive party headed by Kangyi wished still to 
oppose their entrance at th*e gates ; but Prince Ching 
implored Prince ^Twan not to oppose their entry/* while 
** Junglu liad already ordered their admission.’*[81] At a 
secret conclave held at the palace on June 4th it was prc^ 
posed that the Boxers shomd not be crushed, since &ey 

CbriMiMlty; if he teo were to stipprea* the [Boxer] morecDentm Shantung, 
not deeth iteeK ooold ex^te hie guilt."—Diary of Chmgeban, June lu, 
Rand and Beehbouee, "Bmpraei Dowager," p, S80. 

[2S] "There is ae prohiMtiMi ol the Boxen driliisa, whioii they 
n6w opeoJy do ia the houeee ol the Uanehu nobfUty and in the tempke."^ 
Sir C. UMDoneld M Lord Salisbury. June 8th, liM, China, No. X 1900, 
p. 4l> 

*' The [Pchwees Imperial] hsis over two hundred and fifty Boxora 

J uartered at the palace outside the Kowmeiu"—Diary, l^ingsbaQ, 
uae 10 th, p, S6S. 

[29] Diary Chingshaa, June 1st, p. 2S7. 

[20] *' On the other side is Prh^ Ching, president of the Tsoogll 
VeaeiL. and neatly all the muusteie of the Teuneti Yamen.**—Mr. .Conger 
to Mr. Hay, June 4th. 1900. U.8. Per. R«L. IMO.p. 1S9. 

" Prince CSiing habitually sidioules the Boxers In private conversation, 
declaring them tc be utterly usalees. , . . Jn public, however, be is uees 
eeuticus."—Diary, Ohingshao, Jane let. p. 269. 

[21] Ibid., June let, p, SSO. 
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were loyal to the dynasty, and, if properly armed, would 
be useful auxiliarres. The only voic^ raised in opposition 
were those of Junglu and Prince Li (representatlTe of one 
of the eight princely families); Wang Wen'shao sat silent; 
and “ the empress dowager fept her own couns«L”[ 82 l 
§ 9. The foreign envoys now saw mora clearly into the 
situation and were much perturbed. On June 4th,. on th< 
proposition of the French envoy, the governments of the 
eight powers were simultaneously informed by telegram 
tliat “ we may at any time be besieged here, with the 
railway and telegraph lines cut” ; and they were asked 
to instruct their naval authorities to ^‘take concerted 
measures for our relief ” ; and the question ^7as declared 
to be most urgent. [38] The cuttii^ of communications 
\vas imminent. ” The last trains left Makiapu on the 
9th; the last telegrams were despatched on the 10th; the 
special postal courier sent overland on the 1 5th failed to 
reach Tientsin; and the last letter that got up from 
Tientsin was dated 16th and received 18th.’*[84] The 
admirals had also been communicated with and were ready 
for any eventuality; but no explicit orders had been 
received from any of the home authorities when, on 
June 9th, the British admiiah Sir Edward Seymour, then 
with the other admirals off Taku, received a telegram sent 
at 8.80 p.m, by Sir C, MacDonald—“ Situation extremely 
grave; unless arrangements are made for immediate 
advance to Peking it will be too late.” [85] The admiral 

t&S) T«i. Pebiug, June dth, Kortb>China Jons CUi. 1000. 

tSS] Sir C. UseDoasId to Lord SalUbuiy. Jas»4tt, 5th, ISOO, China, 
No. 3,1000, pp. 34, 80 Ur. Coagar to Ur. Hoy, Jtioo 4th, 7th, 8th, 1900, 
U.8. For. B«l.. 1900. pp. 141, 14S, 148; U. Fiehon to U. Paloswft, 
June ard, 8th, 1900, Doc. Dip., 1900, pp. 80, 84. 

[84] R. Ssrt, " Tluu from the Land ol Simm,'' p. 10. The Inii t»l«. 
gmiDs to roach the legatlo&s wore thuoo reporting the deurtun of the 
odvanco party, 800 etroag. of the Seymour relief force.—Ur, Conger to 
Ur. Hay. Juno 11th, 1900, U.S. For. Bel., 1900, p. 144. Thera were no 
tbrottgfa trains after June 5th ; el. poetee. | 14. 

[80] 6ir C. UaoDoi^ald to I^ord Salisbury. June lOth. 1900, China. 
No. 4, 1900, p. 1; ti. H. Seymour. My Naval Career.p. 848; K. C. 
Thomwn, ** (jhlna the Fowen," p. 19. Iruftructions cieted June 7th 
Pisd 8th were sent by the British Admiralty givuig Adm. Seymour a free 
head, but were nob leoaived in time ; Chine, No. 8,1900. pp. 39.48. The 
Anvriean envoy els o telogrephed on June 9tb to Admiral Keupff that 
*' railroad communicatlou ought to be opened a rnovemeot in foroe 
made on Peking if pomble.”—ilr. Conger to Ur. Hay, June 11th. 1900. 
U.S. For. Bel., 1900, p. 144. 
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no time, end left his flagship with his laadiog force 
within two hours. At Tientsin some objecUons were made 
to giving him a train, hut these were over*7idden, and he 
started at9.80 a.m. on .Tune 10th with a portion of a mixed 
naval force; the next day at Yangtsun he was joined by 
other detachments, bringing his total force to 2060 , con¬ 
sisting of 915 British, 540 Gennan, dlS .Busman,. 158 
French, 112 American. 64 Japanese, 40 Italian and 25 
Au5triaa[S&] Admi>^L Seymour was in command as the 
senior officer present. [S7] 

I 10. Tlie whole country around Peking ‘‘ was filled 
with wild reports of pillage, arson and the murder of 
Christkiis lOS]; and, on June 7th, “ tlircats of impending 
troubles became more ominous,’'[80] and, within a day 
or two, “ tire situation Irere has been daily growing worse,’' 
and “ is now critical. **[40] On June 7tir appeared an 
imperial decree oir the Doxer troubles which “ probably 
represented a compromise between the conflicting opinions 
existing at court *’; the general tone was most unsatis¬ 
factory,** and “ n very bad cifect was produced by it.’'[41] 
The envoys now proposed to demand a personal audience 
with the cmpi'cas dowager ajid the emperor in order to “ put 
in plain terms the existence of so deplorable a state of 
X Kings in North Cluna,” and to make “ a strong intimation 
tJxat, unless the CJiincsc government immediately sup¬ 
pressed tlie Boxers and ic* established law and order, the 
foreign powers would be compelled tJremsclves to take 
measures to tliat cad.” [42] *rhey also, on June 8th, 
asked the Tsungli Yemen for permission to bring additional 
iegation guards. [46] Both requests x\*cre categorically 
reused by the C’hincse administration. Tlie envoys were 


[301 SUportv See, of Xavy, tl.8., IdOO, p. 4. 

[371 Seymmir. Ky Havftl Cftmr,” p. 343. 

[3S Smith. *' ConViilKou,” t, p. 212, 

(10 lbid.,p.SM. 

(40 Mr. Con»r Ut Xr. IT&y, Jund 11th. 1000. obi sap.8ir C. Kso- 
Dooala Lord Salitbojy, June Sth, lOCO. Oiina, Xo. S, 1000. p. 32 ; M. 
PiehoA to 1(. lMeAM6. Jan» Sth. 1000. £iip.. 1000, p. 34. 

[41] Sir C. EtsoDwaUd U> Lord Saliibury, June 7th. 3th. 1000, CIum. 
No. 3,10OO.PP. 39. 42. 

[42] 6*ZBS to MfM, Jtia« Sta, 1900, ibtd., p. 43 ; Vt. Cotigu to Mr. 
Hm. Jum dtb. 1000. For. B«l.. 1000. p. 143 ; U. Piohooto U. C*)- 
cm 4. JtUM 0^ 1900. Doc. Dip., 1000. p, 36. 

[43] Mr, Coagt to Mr, fiay, Jucs Uth. 1900. U.S, For. R«1.. 10OO< 
p. U4. 
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only ministers plempotentUry, without the privileges of 
ambassadors, and could not insist on the audience without 
express instructions; these were sent, but arrived too late 
to be of use. Tlie extra guards, permission for which had 
been refused, were sent for on June 0th. 

§ II. The empress dowager and the emperor returned 
from the Iho palace at Yueiimingyuen to the imperial 
palace in the Forbidden City in Peking on June 9th. On 
that day and the next the Boxers were especially active 
around Peking: they burned the grand stand of the 
raoe*course, three miles west of Peking, used chiefly as a 
centre for picnics; they assaulted a party of legation 
students tiding in that direction ; they burned the summer 
cottages of the BritisJx Legation at the Western Hills ; and 
at Tun^liow, thirteen miles south-east of Pckii^, they 
burned the premises of the American missionaries and 
massacied many of their convci*ts.[44] The situation was 
fliirly summarised in a telegram sent on June Stli by a 
meeting of American citizens to President McKinle}' but 
not received by him; “ Boxers destroy cliapels, m8««aere 
hundreds Chrlstiaos, threaten exterminate all foreigners. 
Tungchow abandc^d; Paotingfu, Tsunhwa, extreme 
danger. Chinese troops useless. Attack Peking, Tientsin 
daily threatened. Railways destroyed, telegraphs cut. 
Chinese government paralysed. Imperial, edicts double- 
faced, favour Boxers. Universal peril. Unless situation 
promptly relieved, thirty Americaaw convened regard 
outlook practically hopeless. ”[45] As a crownu^ tl^at 
an imperial decree of June 10th appointed the malignantly 
anti*forelgn ” [40] Prince Twan to be piesident of the 
Tsungli Yamen conjointly with the' invertebrate Prince 
Ching. 

§ 12. It was time for outlying bodies of foreigners to 
get under cover. The missionaries in the interior had no 
place of refuge, but in and around Peking there had been 
much alarm, and from the end' of May many of the women 
and children had spent the night in the British legation. [^] 
One June 8th a rescue party, headed by Mr. W. S. Ament. 

[44] Sir C. UttoDonAld to lord 8 *UBbur 7 , Jun« IQGb, 1900. duu, 
ffQ. 4, 1900. p. 1. 

[4&1 Saute, " Convultioa," i, p. SIS. 

[46] l£r. Con^rto Ur. Ha7, Jqbo 11 th. 1900. U.S. For. Rel.. 1900, p. 144. 

[47] BMt. ** Sinuxt," p. U. 
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brought in ftom Tungchow the personnel of the American 
mission—six men, eleven women and seven children— 
besides a considerable number of native Christians who* 
dhred remain no longer ; the journey was effeeted without 
incident, “ although a few hours Inter it would have been 
impos^ble.”[4$] On the same day it was decided that all 
missionaries in Peking, who had not already taken shelter 
in the British and American legations, should concentrate 
in the compound of the American Mct]\odist mission, east 
of the Hatamen Street; there they formed their own 
volunteer guard of men and women, suppoited by tw^ty 
American marines. On June'9th the customs and college 
staffs, living a mile and a half away on the eastern side, 
were called in to the Inspectorate of Customs. On 
June 19th a rescue party brought in the priests and nuns 
from the Nantang, the Roman Catholic soutixem church; 
other Catholics were concentrated in the Pehtang, guarded 
oy forty-three French and Italian marines. Aroxmd the 
legation quarter a cordon was drawn, guarded by the 
legation guards; this covered the Inspectorate of Customs 
end Posts, end all the legations except the Belgian 

I 13. The Boxer adherents in Peking were much in 
evidence from June 9th. On the IZth Mr. Sugiyama. 
chancellor of the Japanese legation, was killed by Tung 
Fu* slang’s Kansu troops juH outside tire Vungtingmen 
gate. On the 12tli a “ full*fle<lged Boxer with his hair 
tied up in red cloth, red ribbons around his wrists and 
ankles, and a flaming red girdle was seen flaunting along 
Legation Street, armed with a big carving knife ; he was 
summarily attacked and chastised with a walking stick by 
the German envoy, Baron von Ketteler; he was kept a 
prisoner, but his companion &scaped.[49] On June Idth 
great forces of Boxers,tso] girt with red sashes and armed 
with swords and spears, rushed into the Tartar City in a 
tumultuous crowd. They entered by the Hatamen gate, 

[4S3 Sicitii, “ Coavolaioit." i. p. tl4. 

[4Sj Ibid,, p. 236 ; Putnam " Inducraei from Faklna.” 

p. 31. 

[60] ** Myn^dj ot PutDAitt Weals, p. 35. “ Several buiidrad 

Boxen." Diary, ChiAgehan, Jane Uth, p. 262. The oeiee of a «rovd 
and a rush of people were followed by the edvent of the Boxen," Hart. 

" Slmm,*' p, (4. "A largo force of Bozen.'* SerC. MacDonald to Lwd 
Saliebury. ^pt. 20th. 1900. Cbina, No. 4. 1900. p. 19. 
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and, beiifg deflected from the guarded legation quarter, 
they spread to the north, carrying fire and devastation 
in all directions. During the following night all foreign 
premises, outside the three guRtded areas, were com^etdy 
destroyed and plundered ; the converts at the ItC. Tung- 
tang were massacred, with their pastors [51]; the Nantang 
premises were entirely destroyed, but a volunteer patty, 
headed by M. Fliche, brought in four priests, five i'lench 
nuns, and twenty Chinese nuns, and later “2000 Chinese 
converts, mostly women and children, who were but the 
sur vivore of a massacre intended to be complete. ’ ’ [52] The 
sliops of dealers in foreign goods were destroyed and plini* 
dered; so were those of dealers in valuable commodities; 
so too, in no long time, were the housesof well'to'do Manchus 
and Chinese, the plundering of which spread over several 
days.[58] The destruction was on an enormous scale; 
the Protestant missions alone, seven in number, lost thirty- 
four dwelling houses, eighteen chapels, twelve boys* 
schools, eleven girls* schools, four training schools, eleven 
dispensaries and eight hospitals, all within the walls of 
Pc king. [5 4] TJic cemeteries of the foreign community 
were also desecrated, bodies being disinterred and toml^ 
stones broken. 

§ 14. While the community at Pekiog was thus be¬ 
leaguered, that at Tientsin was in an equally perilous situa¬ 
tion. On June 2nd it was reported that incendiarism was 
common in the foreign concessions [55]; and the arrival of 
the refugees from Paotingfu [5d] on June 4th. gave assur¬ 
ance that the country to. the west and south*west was up 
in arms. There was no railway communication with 
Peking after June 5th, [57j and the Tientsin end of the line 


fSl] "Our po«t WM BO «toM to th9 Tiingtfrng ihAt W9 oou14be&r tho 
7 b 11 b and seT«»Tn* of (iiB fiends thM wore deMn>7lng and mirdering, 6od 
taoB» ^ th»ir viouroB too; Isomod Aftorwor^ thfkt zaM7 nAtivo 
ChAfUAn* bAd fl»d to thi« tK«ir church for ssfoty And hAdhoen BlAugiiMCBd 
or bunt to d«Ath within iu wbUb."—M 5. notoe of J. U. >1 acou& of tho 
CttftODM, A volunteer during the eiege. 

J BS1 Sir C. bUoDonAld to Lord SeliAbury, ubi «up. 

BSl Smith, CoQVulBion," i. p. SS7: DUry. OhingihAn, June 14ib, 
p. 262 s CoogAT to Mr. Juae 15th, iSbo, 190b. V.8. For. 
EoU 1900. P^ 151, 154. 

fM] Saiia, *' 0cBvuliiOD,“ i, p. 2$8. 

[5Sl Comep. TMdAln, June 2nd,Korta>ChiaA Hendd, Jum ISth. 19(XL 

[se] a. AnUA, i 1. 

[57] E. C. TborinMV CSum and bhe FewMS," p. 9. 
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to Tangku, 6t the mouth of the ctrer, vns tom up on the 
17th. [59] The Bcctet forces made tbeb tumultuous ittup- 
tion into the city of Tientsin on June 14th, a day later 
than at Peking, aud, as at Peking, the official administra¬ 
tion took no steps to check their excesses; in fact proof 
•was afterwards obtained that the viceroys’ yaroen was the 
headquarters of the Boxer society, muster rolls and member¬ 
ship cards in great number having been found there. [59] 
“The Boxer typhoon centred over the native city and 
spread havoe in its path,” as it had in Peking ; its adherents 
tnought officials and gentry alike to their Imees, and “ slew 
those who sympathised or associated with foreigners with 
an ardor that turned the place into a gliastly hole and the 
river into a veritable bier. ”[60] Many biuldings in the 
city and its suburbs were burn^and, on the nights of 
June 14th and I5th, the armed mob destroyed all the 
mission chapels and the French cathedral, Kotre Dame des 
Victoires, which had met the same fate in 1$70, 

§ 15. There had already been consultations between 
the consuls at Tientsin and the naval authorities off 
Taku, but no concerted action h^ been taken. At Tient¬ 
sin theie were 1700 Russian troops, who had arrived from 
Port Arthur just too late.to join Admiral Seymour; 560 
marines of different nationalities ; and enough volunteers 
to bring the total to about 2400. On June 15th a council 
of the ^mirals [ 61 ] was held at which it was recorded that 
numerous movements of Chinese troops had been observed, 
that there had been attempts to break up the Tientsin- 
Tangku railway, and that mines had ^be^ laid at the 
mouth of the Peiho ; and it was resolved that steps must 
be taken to preserve the railway and to protect £he Tientsin 
community. [69] A guard of 300 Japanese was at once 
sent to Tangkti, and another of 350 h'rench and Russians 
to Chhnliangcheng further up the line. Meantime the 
Boxers continued their devastation and slaughter, “ the 
river being full of the bodies of Chinese sympathisers with 
the foreigners, who had been killed by the Boxers and 

DwwuiAl BsporU, 1802>1S01, it.lleaUia, p, 517. 

S» NortA Chio* Herald, Avg, 8tb, 1900.. 

00' X>eceasi4l Reperte, U, p. 517. 

01 Three of .the po«ei« (llspaa, Itel? ecd wen 

cepreeacted by Moior oepteine. 

[92] 6eveg»>L*o4cr, '' CbiAS'ead the AJHet,” i,.p. I IS. 
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thrown into it ” [68]; on the night of Jun<“ i4ti^ three 
mission chillis in the city were burned, and, on the night 
of the I5t^ the Frcndi cathedral and the remaining 
mission buildings were destroyed. The admirals felt that 
they were confronted by a condition and not by a theory, 
and, at a conference held on the 16th, it was decided to 
send an ultimatum demanding the delivery into their 
hands, before 2 a.m. of June 17th, of the Taku forts guard¬ 
ing the entrance to the Pciho. Landing parties of 065 
men of six nationalities were put ashore in the afternoon, 
and the light-draught gunboats, nine of six nation^ities, 
took up tbcir position inside the forts after dark; the big 
ships were out of range outside the bar. The Chinese 
garrison opened an offensive-defensive hre at 0.45 a.m., 
an hour and a quarter before tlie ultimatum expired. The 
fire was returned ; at dawn tlie storming party began their 
assault; and by 6.80 a.m. the last of the forts was in their 
possession. The loss of the allies was 64 killed and 89 
wounded.[64] 

§ 16. in those decisions and proceedings the Americein 
Admiral had taken no part. On June 14th he 

informed the British Admiral Bruce that he “ was not 
authorised to initiate any act of war with a country with 
which nay country was at peace.’* On the 15th he refused 
to )oin in the occupation of the Tangku railway station 
on the ground tliat he could not join in taking possession 
of Chinese government property.” Of the seizure of the 
Taku forts he remarks simply—“ 1 did not join in the 
attack on the forts. Captain Wise of the Monocacy had 
orders to protect American interests, but in case of attack 
by the Chinese government force he was to consider it 
as a declaration of war and act accordingly.” [65] The 
American ship Monocacy gave a shelter to the foreign 
community of Taku, and, by a curious chance, was the 
first ship to be hit by a C^nese shell. Admiral Kempff’s 
abstention was approved by President McKinley on the 
ground that we were not at war with China, and that a 
hostile demonstration might consolidate the anti-fordmi 

[CS] E. C. Thomson, " ana iha Powera," p, 85. 

[64] llorth.Chiu Emld, Jons 30tb. Au^. IStti, 1900; DooennUI 
BoporW, p, 516 : 8«Tag«-Landor. i, pp. 112 »«q.; H. O.ThomtOA. u SI. 

[68] Ada. iSomptra nport W 8^ Ka^F, #0)7 ITtn, 1900,'oiiea a 
E. fX ThccBfoa, «p. p> S«. 
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eleznents and strengthen the Boxers to oppose the relieving 
column. ”(66) 

§ 17. Was the seizure of the forts both wise and timely t 
The admirals were responsible for openii^ conmiunica* 
tions and for protecting foreign interests, in life and in 
property, in North China; no troops had yet arrived, 
except about 2000 Russians from Port Arthur ; the small 
guar^ sent to the Pehing legations were naval, Admiral 
Seymour’s force to reinforce the legations was naval except 
for the Russians, and the force guarding Tientsin consisted 
of 1700 Russian troops and 560 naval ratings; and further 
land forces were not expected for some days. Moreover 
the admirals were the deciding authority; tne British 
Admiralty instructions of June 7th and $tli. giving Admiral 
Seymour a free hand, had not been received by him at 
11 p.m. on June dth [67]; the only channel of speedy 
communication was over Chinese telegraph lines through a 
country in a state of insurrection ; and telegraphic com¬ 
munication with the foreign envoys at Peking had been 
interrupted since June 10th. Some decisiorr was necessary: 
to act was to decide; to do nothing was equally a decision. 
On June 15th the admirals made a half decision in resolving 
to guard the Tangku end of their railway communication 
with Tientsin. On that night the native city of Tientsin 
was given over to Boxer excesses, and on the 16th the 
admiials made their decision. lu his dissenting vote 
Admiral Kempff, in effect, avoided a decision. By the 
letter of his regulations he was technically correct in 
avoiding an act of aggression against a coimtry with which 
his own country was not at war; whether a hostile 
demonstration might consolidate the anti-foreign elements 
was a political question, not for bis decision, but for the 
ultimate decisbn of his superiors at Washin^on axid the 
American envoy at Peking, with both of whom he had lost 
touch; but he neglected the first duty of a naval ofheer 
on a foreign station, that of protecting the representative 
of his country and, a more imperative duty, of covering 
his own detachments landed on shore; and he forgot the 
declaration by his predecessor at Taku in 1859 that “ blood 

(061 io «ongt«M eit«d in Ibid., p, ii. 

(671 “ Tinw wu qo( given for uy np]y . . . about 11 p.m. oa 
9tb June/'.—E. H. Seyraour, '* My Nav^ CaTMt,” p. $19. 
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is thicker than water.’* In his further duty of pro¬ 
tecting the lives of American citizens there was a divided 
interest. 

§ 18. Was the decision wise ? The attitude of the 
empress dowager was doubtful; she might “ keep h» own 
counsel,” [68] but her acts had he^n sufficient to show that, 
beyond any doubt, her sympathies were fully with the 
Boxers and with those Manchus who would use them as 
allies to expel foreigners [69]; she had, it is true, given an 
assurance on June Hth, by the mouth of two friendly 
Chinese ministers, Yuen Chwig and HsCl Ching-cheng, that 
full protection would be given to the legations j but the 
repwiet stated that their manner on the present occasion 
struck me as that of men not spyeaking from their own 
coiiv)ction.”[70] The palace officials were to a man 
actively anti*foreigQ, except only the out-spoken Junglu 
and the irresolute Prince Clung. In the administr^on 
nearly all the Manchus were aggressively anti-forelgn; 
and on June 10th the most energetically hostile among 
them, Prince Tw*an, Iiad been placed at the head of the 
Tsungli Yamen, which controlled all foreign affairs and 
was actually the cabinet of the empire. The viceroy at 
Tientsin, Y^Lu, was an. adherent of Junglu and was legitim' 
ately believed to be friendly; this was afterwards found 
not to have been true, and the adhesion to the Boxers of 
this supposedly friendly official was taken as proof that he 
must have acted under superior orders in the first half of 
Juue. His entire province of Chihli was in a state of insur¬ 
rection, which the administration had clearly shown itself 
unable to suppress, and which the responsible foreign 
authorities had declared th^ administration was unwilli^ 
to coerce. [71] It therefore now, as on all previous occa¬ 
sions during the preceding sixty 3rears, devolved on the 
armed foreign force to protect the lives of foreigners within 
the measure of its capacity; and for this the first step was 



[TO] 6ir c. XftoDoioBld be Lerd Sept J9C0, C3)ma, 

No. 4,1900, p. 19. . 

(71] Cf. n. ee ftipn. 
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to Becttre tbe point of «ntry giving access to tlie endangcreu 

fose^ners. . . 

I 19. The foreign lives to be protected were m tour 
dnsses. There were first the detached bodies of foreigners 
scattered through the interior, almost entirely missioa^ 
aries, as the raUway stalls had for the roost part already 
cone to shelter; then there were the naval dcteclunent^ 
with Admiral Seymour; then the Peking community, 
already concentrated; and finally the foreign resident s at 
Tientsin, known to the admirals to be in a perilous situ^ 
tion. The scattered missionaries were kno\m to be in 
danger; on June 6th the American government cxpreBse<l 
its 6olidtude—“ Friends of American missionaries at 
Paotingfu are eoUcitous on account of press wports; 
axe^ adequately protected ? ”[72] It was informed 
ill jeply-^“ Chinese government has sent troops ana 
oromiscs ample protection, but this does not insure per¬ 
manent safety.”[7$] A few days bdorc forts were 
fflVAn, a consul said at a meeting held at Tientsin IX 
YOU take the forts, you will be signing the death warrant 
^ every foreigner m the interior.” The pre^ction waa 
true j but it cannot be asserted that their safety would 
have been secured if the admirals had delayed action. 
The wholesale murders of missionaries occurred, with wc 
exception, entirely in districts wtiiin close ivacU of the 
palace camarilla, as at Paotii^fu, or in Shansi within the 
furisdiction of Yuhsien, known to have been actively hosWe 
to foreigners, and soon to make lumself “ mfanious for 
ever ”[74] Under such protection the misaonanes could 
not possibly have escaped, and wc must be careful not to 
anmethat a subsequent event is necessarily the consequence 
of an earlier act. The Seymour force had been siimiuoncd 
to Peking on tlie urgent appeal of tlie responsible envoys 
for reinforcements to their scanty legation guards j it was 
already blocked, on June 11th, unable to udvimce further, 
with scanty suppUes of food and wat«t; and its dangerous 
position was. known to the admirals. A sailor’s hrst duty, 
his most imperative obligation, is to save his detachments 

f72 Hi, nmtftMr.Cvngsr, Jonsfleb, IWO.U.S. For.IW., l«0,p. U2. 

17J' Mt Concwto Ur. Jun® Sth, 1900, loic. 

nV pp. 105, 137. " Th* mart uilMOVUi ©f the® 
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from being ovcrwliclincd if any precaution .caii save them 5 
and for this the obviously necessary step was to tnaintain 
or open up communications. On the consequences of the 
seizure of the forts to those in Peking it is only necessary to 
quote two authorities, neiUierof them bellicose or unfriendly 
to China. Sir Jl. Hart says—“ Our alarm apart, it was 
fortunate for us eventually that the forts were thus taken, 
for, had that not been done, not only ourselves at Peking, 
but our sorely pressed countrymen at Tientsin, worUd have 
fared far wor8e.”[75) Dr, A. H- Smith says*-^ Neverthe¬ 
less. if the Taku forU had not been taken within a few 
hours of that time, it is a moral certainty that, not only 
would the legations in Peking have been even in far greater 
peril than they were placed by this act, but that It would 
have been hard to save the lives of a single man, woman or 
child of the large numbers who were at Tientsin, and who, 
as it was, were rescued from deadly peril only with the 
greatest difficulty.”[T6) 

$ 20. The Chinese government took the seizure of the 
Taku forts as a declaration of war by the united foreign 
powers, and at once opened hostilities. Thereafter, mr 
the first time, armed troops in uniform openly attacked 
foreigners; but the question arises whether the act was a 
ground for hostilities, or an eagerly awaited pretext, The 
admirals had but a limited view of the political situation 
after the telegraph to Peking was cut on June 10th; but 
certain movements were o1:^rvcd by them. There was 
some movement of General Nich*8 troops eastward from 
Tientsin, movement of other troops was seen in proxiinity 
to and in Uie direction of the forts, men were seen laying 
mines in the river and at its mouth, and if action was 
to be taken a prompt decision was nccos5ary.[77] These 
were specific acts visible at Taku; but the atmosphere 
was charged with electricity everywhere. On June 12th 
Sir C. MacDonald telegraphed [78]—“ Inform relief party 
the mutinous Kansu soldiery, who are to*day in possession 


B Hstt, “ Sima," p. 183. _ 

Smith. CoovnltioA,'’ ii, p. 48S, Sm Sir B. S. Doq^m. 
*' SurOM4&dtk*PftrS»n,”p. S48; So^^ur, p.Hi. 

t??! Smith, ** CoDvulscm,'’ ii, p. 486; 8a?4g»-Lftndor, '* mUiM «ad 
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[7S1 81r C.S4oD«mftld to Lord 8«U*buxy, Jao» lOth, 1Chl&a, N«. 
3, 2900,. p. S2, Tir» »r tbrM iwa •Ilowvd tbKM^ aAw 
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of the Peking termlniu, may offer them some resistance 
there. Government of China seems powerless- ... If 
necessary, I hope admirab will not have the least hesita* 
lion ia depleting thdr ships.” On June 14th he was 
informed by “a friendly trustworthy Chinese source” 
that at a mee^ng of the Grand Council it liad been decided 
to attack Admiral Seymour's force with the imperial 
troops [79]; and our Manchu authority states tliat, on the 
same ^y, “ Kangyi believes she [tlie empress dowager] 
is about to give her consent to a general attack upon the 
legations ” [80]; and, two days earlier, that it was rumoured 
that ” more foreign troops are coming to Peking and that 
the empress dowager will not permit them to enter the 
city.”[8l] The American envoy reported that, at 2 a.m. 
on the morning of June 17th, ” our outposts on three 
different street were stealthily fired upon by Chinese 
soldiers ; in fi'ont of the American guards a new Mauser 
rifle and cartridge box^ together with a piece of a Chin^-se 
soldier’s uniform, were picked up. - . . During yesterday 
[17th] a conflict occurred between a small German guard 
and Chinese soldiei^, in which five of the latter were 
killed. ”[82] Of the Chinese intentions but little evidence 
could be obt^ned; but the indications at Taku were sup¬ 
ported by these indications at Peking in showing that the 
seizure the forts was not the catuu causant of China’s 
opening of hostilities, but was eagerly grasped by the 
anti'foreigzi party as a conclusive' argument to silence 
their opponents and to push tlie administration into active 
hostilities. On the military side there is but one criticism 
of the admirals’ decision, that it was not made earlier; 
the relief of TienUin and of Peking was not made any 
the more necessary, but an earlier decision would liave made 
it easier. On the political side it may perhaps be said 
that the seizure brouglit in its train the massacre of the 
missionaries, but that is not indisputable; and by the 

JuA» loth, this *nd of Jum 14th from Sir C. UaoDonald. oa» of 
Jiieo 1 Uh e&d one ol June ISth from U. Piehon, none from Ur, Cooler. 

L79) Some to seme, Bept. SOth, IWQ. Chine, No. 4, 1900. p. 19. Cf. 
poftee, n. 90. 

[90] Chlnnlua, Dierr, June 14th, p. 269, 

(9l1 Ibid.. June 12th, p. 262. 
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seisure silone was the rescue of the Seymour force and of 
the communities at Peking and Tientsin rendered even 
possible. 

§ 21. Admiral Seymour left Tientsin on June iOth with 
475 men, and was joined on the 11th by three train-loads, 
bringing his force to a stKngth of 2066 as already shown.{&8] 
The bridge crossing the Peiho at Yangtsun, twenty rniles 
from Tientsin, was still intact, and here he ** found General 
Nieh’s troops, some 4000 strong, but we exchanged friendly 
greetings, crossed the river, and went on till that afternoon, 
when we had to stop and repair the line which the Boxers 
had tom up, ”[84] From that point he had constantly 
to repair the line and rebuild bridges, but was able on 
June ]2tlx to reach Langfang, forty miles from ^entsin 
and half-way between that city and Peking- There during 
several days he had constant brushes with the Boxers; 
the “ invulnerables,” armed with clubs, swords and 
spears, suffered heavy losses in killed and wounded, while 
the casualties of the relieving force were small, From 
that point “ the line was too badly damaged for us to 
repair it,” though the force work^ hard at the task, 
amid constant attacks; and the advance was brought to 
A standstill, ” We were now isolated, with no transport 
or means to advance, and cut off ftom our base behind. ”[85] 
Admiral Seymour himself admitted later that, in view of 
Sir C, MacDonald^s telegram calling for speedy relief, ” an 
immediate dash to save the legations was the only course 
to pursue ” [86]; and this was the opinion of others better 
informed. The American envoy, a soldier of the American 
Civil War, wrote—” We cannot understand why, if they 
find it impossible to readily repair the railway, they do not, 
with the larger part of their command, march directly 
here. ”[87] Sir R. Hart said—" Had lus force left the 
trmn and marched straight across the country to the 
capital it could have been with us on the 18th or 14th 
and so changed history, for opposition was not yet or- 

[SS] Cf. snM*. i S. 

[84] S»yu<p«r, ** U; Navb] p. 844. 

180] TUe., p. 346. 

[861 Ibid., ubl np. 

[83] Uf. vongertoUr. Saj. Jum 18th, 1800, 0.8. For, IWI., lOOQ. 
p. 10L Edwin HuM Coo^or Attained tho laok of m^or ilk tbo 
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But>. a sailer commanding on ?hare [S9] 
co^d not expected to see situation so clearly ■, the 
oppontion was not far from being organised [90]: Adiniral 
Seymour's position waa rather one of influence, as the 
senior officer, than of command; he Jed a conglomerate 
body of eight nationalities ; and he was oot equipped for 
forcing Ins way into tl^ city of Peking, girt with massive 
walls and guarded by unknown thousancU of troops. The 
expedition was serviceable for one result, in that “ it dis¬ 
posed once for all of the favorite poposition so often 
advanced that it would be possible for a small but well 
organised and thoroughly equipped foreign force to inarch 
through China from end to end without effective opposi- 
. tioiL‘’[91] 

I 22. The expedition was absolutely blocked at Lang* 
fang, and, on June 16th, it was decided to repair the line 
backwards and return to Tientsin, and there, if possible, 
to organise an advance by river, At Yangtsun the bridge 
was £^und to have been destroyed, and some native boats 
were seired on the 19th, enou^ to provide transport for the 
wounded, and for provisions, deld-guns and ammunition. 
Meantime, as the result of the seizure of the Taku .forts, 
the rear guard at Langfang was attacked, on June 18th, 
by Tung Fu-siang’s Kansu troops,, some 5000 strong, 
the first impeiial troops to engage in open hostilities else¬ 
where than at Tientsin; axkd from that day until the 28rd 
the attacks of these and otlxer imperial troops were constant. 
At 4 p.m. on June 91st two bodies, one British, one German, 
crossed the river and captured the arsenal at Hsiku, three 
miles ffonx Tientsin, five miles from the foreign settlement, 
finding the :e abundant food, and munitions of war of the 
estimated value of £S,000,000 sterling. This was held 
against a determined attack by a large Chinese force on 
June 28rd; on June 25th the international force was 

(SS] A Snttch admiral. Sir B. FroeoMitle, aaid to the author in 1896, 
MbrQfi^ to ft dfttftehaant of hU bmh oa ihoift, '* 1 don't like it; ft eftilor't 
plaoe ie on boftrd ihip.*’ 

pSO] On June ICdi • pftlece council dlftcuefted the <}u«etion of boettUUM 
•Iftinct (oreimier*. thft UftAohoe being toUdlr in fftvour oi immediate aoCion. 
Je wfte decide, ft* « oempromiee, tA Mod Natung aad Bad Cbing-cbang 
th “pereuftde “ Adminl Seymour to retum thTienUin.—Smith, “ Conyu^ 
rios,” j, p, i44. 

[91] Ibid., li. p, 443. 
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relieved by a body of troops, chiefly Bussian, from'Tientsin ; 
and on June 26th, after destroying the arsenal and ito 
contents, all returned to 'Kentsin. In a force of 2066, the 
Wiled were 62 and the wounded 28S. In his report Adtoiral 
Seymour made special reference to the value of the services 
of Captain John JeUicoe, R.K., Captain B. H. McCalla, 
U.S.N., Captain von Usedom of the German navy, all of 
whom were severely wounded j Mr. C. W. Campbell, of 
the British consular service, and Captain Clive Bigbam, 
who had been uselbl as interpreters and IntelUgence 
officers. [02] 

§ 28. At Tientsin, after the departure of Admiral 
Seymour, the foreign concessions were guarded by a force 
of about 2400 men, of whom 1700 were Russian infantry, 
who came up on June 14th. The first few days were days 
of alarm, marked by many incendiary fires, by the flight 
of Chinese servants, and by commotiqn, depredation, and 
murder, all around. The community took such precau¬ 
tions as were possible, and gathered all the women and 
children together in the municipal hall, known as Gordon 
Hall. The seizure of tlie. Taku forts precipitated matters 
and, at 8 p.m. of June 17th, heavy guns in and behind the 
Chinese city opened fire on the foreign concessions, and 
imperial soldiers started sniping from across the river, 
causing many casualties; some desultory attacks by the 
troops were repulsed. On June 18th an allied force tried 
to advance by the railway line to the relief of Admiral 
Seymour, but was compelled to return. Oo the 19Ch a 
force drove back two guns from a threatening position 
across the river, but in the end was compelled to retire; 
shelling and sniping continued through tt^ day. On the 
20th shelling and sniping, and so on ea^ day, causing 
many casualties, until the reliet Fired on from' not lass 
than sixty heavy guns, sniped at by many thousand soldi^, 
threaten^ by the lawless doings of the Boxers during 
several days, the. foreign concessions seemed in a perilous 
situation. The attitude which might be assumed by Tuen 
Shih'kai in Shantung was not known, and on it the consuls 

[1«J DeceoAMl B«porW, Tuataia. ii. p. 514 ; Bsymour, “ Hv ^yal 
Csr»*r”p. S45{ Sniii, “ Oeovul#po."ii,p.4Sfi j E.p.Tboa*^ Giio* 
sod the Pewen,'* p. iS; Bavif^teedor, Okin* end the AlUee, I, 
86 - 111 . 
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coiiltj give ncr M6urai<ce; while the attitude which might 
be tahen by the imperial government was only too well 
known. Under these conditions the military authorities 
then in TienUin decided that, if a relieving force did not 
arrive very soon, H would be necessary to withdraw to 
a base at Taku. Such a withdrawal must have deprived 
the Peking community of their last chance of reseiie, and 
placed Sl^ghai and other northern ports in danger. 

§ 24. From this disaster the world was saved by the 
bold action of a few brave men. Communication with 
Taku had been difficult since June 14th, and quite cut since 
the 17th, and the military and naval authorities there had 
no information on events at Tientsin. On the night of 
June 18th a Taku pilot, Mr, Sceberg, accompanied by 
eight English sailors and one French officer, started down 
river in a steam launch, but the party was compelled to 
land at dawnj they made their way to the outpost at 
Chunliangcheng during the following night, and Mr. 
Seeberg delivered his despatches at Tangku oil the 20th. 
On the night of June I9th a young Englishman, Mr. James 
Watts, escorted by three Cossacks, rode through the 
darkness and delivered his despatches also on the 20th.[9$] 
A relief column of many nationalities was at once formed 
and fought its way up, trough the heat, with scanty food, 
and with water from streams poisoned by floating corpses; 
and. after a running flght of twelve miles and overcoming 
serious resistance with heavy losses, it arrived within 
touch of Tientsin on the evening of the 22nd, and entered 
the foreign concessions on the morning of June 23rd. A 
strong ttwumn proceeded to the relief of Admiral Seymour’s 
force and brought it in on June 26th. Tientsin was 
relieved, the women and children were sent away by sea, 
and the relieving force was in its turn besieged. [94] 

§ 23. The Peking community was in a state of semi¬ 
siege ” [95] from June 8th to the 20 th, concentrated in 
three quarters—the legation area, the Pehtang, and the 

(S3) *'Ur, Writs' iotimaM kaowM^ of the oeontry m*4« th« feat 
MMibk. buC the bnverjr of his act wa« aot dimiaiibati tbMu^ iM not 
Mia$ foelhard;.**—^JonJul W. B. CariM ta Lord Saliabux;. oitad in H. C. 
ThamiMi. " China and th» Poweta,” p, 37. 

[04} Decaimial Baporta, Tiaotaio, ii. p. S17 ; Braith. “ CoAvvliBOB." 
ii. p. 444 ; 3. C. Tbomaon, " aad tha F^«en.” p, 94 •, Savaca* 

Lacdor, *' China and the AJUca," i, pp. iSe-H9, 

(9S] Smith, '* Coovulsjon,** ohap. nr, pawmm, 
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American Methodist mission. During all this time in¬ 
cendiarism and plunderir^ were rife throughout the city, 
especially in those districts in which portable articles having 
intrinsic value were to be found; the fires spread to the 
wooden tower over the Tsienmen» the principal imperial 
entrance to city, and destroy^ it. The government 
made no effort to restrain the excesses of the Boxers, and 
many Manchus in high places were known to be active 
supporters of their cause and of the tnicuUnce of Tuz^ 
Fu-siang[96] 5 it is worthy of note that the release 
of the Boxer beaten and arrested by the German envoy on 
June 12th was demanded by a personal visit of Chungli, 
governor of Peking, accompanied by two other high 
of¥leiala.[97] The Pehtang was put in a state of defence, 
guards of volunteers patrolled the Methodist mission, and 
barricades were erected to protect tlie legations, The 
Boxers, armed mth sword and spear, roamed around the 
defences and assumed a threatening aspect ■, they made 
occasional dashes at apparently unprotected points, from 
which they were repelled with as little effusion of blood as 
possible. When the Boxers burst into the city on June Zdth, 
they were turned aside from the legations by rifle fire; 
but that night they were allowed without interference to 
bum and massacre at the Nantang, the Tungtang, and 
elsewhere ; and the next day an armed mob was dispersed 
by volunteers armed with riding-whips, so as to avoid 
drawing first blood.{98] This poucy was dictated by the 
envoys, who never lost the hope that the Chinese govern¬ 
ment would rise to a sense of its obligations, and who held 
Itequent conferences with some of the Chinese ministers 
during these anxious days. [99] The envoys were, however, 
much disheartened by the reports received regularly from 
Admiral Seymour of his inability to make progress ; and 
they realised that “ it was hardly possible that, if Chinese 
troops were employed against the admiral, they would not 

(96] Chiaga^iikn, Jons Tst, 8tb, 10th, 14 th, 17th, pp, 26S-SM. 

[97} Smith, '' Convulaioik.'* i, p, SSS, 

{96} ** It vac decided to attack them osl; mtb riding whip*, se ai 
M avoid draviog flrvt blood. We could not get into tbeij barrieadee, n 
Tr>fcrii^,»a aailore were reqnlaitloDed wi^ axM.'*-~Pubiam Weale, 
“ ladiecwet LetCen, p. 98, _ 

[99] Bit C. UaoXlooald M Lord SaUabUT* Ssf^s SOtb, 1900, C^iita, 
No. 4. 1900. P. iO. 
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also be let loose against ttc legations, and the outlook to 
consequently Tery dark/'[1003 ^ 

I 28. The government performed no overt act, either 
in lestraining the Boxer excesses or in threatening the Ic^ 
tions. On June leth an imperial decree referred to " the 
feud between the people ancl the converts, which had led 
to many coses of arson and pillage,” and ordered Junglu 
to post troops for the better protection of the legations. [101 ] 
A telegraphed report of the admirals* idtimatum demanding 
the surrender of the Taku forts must have been received 
that night, and the seizure of the forts must have been 
known the next morning; but the day of J une mh^ssed 
quietly and no intimation was made by the Chinese. 
Heavy gun fire was opened on the Tientsin concessions at 
8 p.m. on June 17th, and still no intimation to given. 
On the 18th three ministers, including Hsu Ching-cheng, 
called to ask that Admiral Seymour’s foree be ordered to 
turn back, but the demand was refused5 "the nmplert 
and perhaps the most probable explanation is that the 
peace party in tlic government were permitted to amuse 
themsdves with negotiations and discussions which their 
opponents had no intention of allowing to be anything 
but sterile and useless.” [102] That same afternoon Tung 
t'u-siang’s Kansu troops, only the day before at Peking, [108] 
were launched against the Seymour force. For s^nty- 
two hours after the admirals’ ultimatum was deliver^, 
for sixty hours after the seizure of the forts, with the 
telegraph open for Chinese despatches, the government 
gave, to the legations no intimation of pest events, and 
delivered no protest. • - ^ . 

I 27. On the morning of June 19th there was printed 
in the leading newspaper of Shai^hai an editorial denounc¬ 
ing the Chinese administration in strong terms. 


China L» at war with aU the great powers ftt oa«, and ^ at 
war by the choice of Uw einpn»i dowager and her gang la 
eoloesal ignotaoeo and conceit they havs persuaded tbcanselvee that 
thw cooW safely defy the foreign powers. . . . Wlistever happens, 
tbiB gaog, if it doea n« go of its own accord, ua^ be dri«a out 
of pffing. It Is to be hoped that It will be poeelble to get out the 

tlOO] sir a MacDcnsW to Lord Salisbury, Sept- »th, fdOO, Chma. 

(lOSI Ibid [lOSl Ibid 
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«rap«ror etnd him va the throae. Ueentiiae it 

should be raode porfecU^ cWar to the Chuicee that it is the enipreas 
dowager who has undertaken the prosont war. and tliat we are not 
dghting Cllina, but the ueurplDg go^'e^lment at ?ekinB>*’[104] 


On that day, June 19th, a meeting of the Grand Council 
‘C?as held at the empress dowager announced that she 
ATould postpone until ^he next day a decision on the action 
to be taken in consequence of the seizure of the Taku forts. 
Then “ Prince Twan, Kiaiu and Natung [105] showed her a 
despatch from the foreign ministers couched in the most 
insolent language, dcmimdlng her immediate abdication, 
the degradation of the heir apparent, and the restoration 
of the emperor ; they also asked that the emperor should 
allow. 10,000 foreign troops to enter Peking to restore 
order. Kangyl came to tell me that never had he seen the 
Old Buddha [106] so ai^y, not even when she learned of 
Kang Yu*wei*s treason. ‘ How dare they question my 
authority ! * she exclaimed. ‘ If I can bear this, what 
must not be borne? The insults of these foreigners pass 
all bounds. Let us exterminate them before we eat our 
morning meal.* The wrath of the Old Buddha is indeed 
beyond control j neither Junglii nor any other can now 
stop her. ”[107] 

§ 98. Futms f}uid /mine—Hell hath no fury Kke a 
woman scorned. Though not available to the foreign 
envoys, the telegraph line was still open to Chinese [108]; 

it seems to be a justifiable inference that a summary 
of the editorial was telegraphed to Peking, and was there 
utilised to draw up a forged despatch purporting to come 
from the diplomatic body. The empress dowager had long 
avoided committing iferself to any position from, which 
she could hot withdraw, but now the statesman was lost 
in the woman an<j she gave the word which let slip the 

{lOi] Horti)*Chjn& Juna IStb, npr^UMd bs iw w wi ltty 

•diUob, tb« Korth-CbisA Jiiaa 20Gb, IMO. 

[ion AttOBg tZi« iMdan of tb« of agg r aMion. 

[106] A title of reopeoG applied to the empreas dowsger. 

[107] Chlnstheo, Z>ieiy,Tuoe 20th, p. SOS. CUnssheo wm &«iigyi’e 
bTOtbeF>ia*lo*, • 

K The Chiaeee Aevipaper *' Hupoo ” of abeagbei wae able to ieeoo 
. on June 17th an ertm givlnB ai> aoeonat, oorreot )p ita detaiU. 
of the Misua of the Taku forte thet BioeiunB.'~l^<*rth’CUso HeraM. 
Tim 20^ 190<K . . . 
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dogs of w. A later meeting of her fall council was tield, 
at whi(i were present the empress dowager and the 
emperor ; the leading members o^ the imperial elan ; the 
princes Kung, Chun end Twan; the beilehs Tsailicn and 
Tsaiving; the beitze Ying; duke Lan; Prince Ching 
and the five Grand Councillors; the princes Chweng, Su 
and Yi; the Monchu and Chinese co-presidonts of the sa 
ministries and nine courts; the lieutenants-gencral of the 
twenty-four Benner divisions ; and the comptrollers of the 
irapesial household ; but Junglu was not present. It was 
the High Council of the Manchu Empire, composed inaiiUy 
of Manchu^, with a small knot of Chinese eminent m the 
state. The empress dowager made a long and impassioned 
speech, inveighing against the insolence of the foreigners, 
their culminating insult being the despatch which hw 
been shown to her, and calling for revenge. The only 
voices against war wei^e those of tlie Manchu Lishan and 
the Chinese Yuen Chang and Hsu Ching-cheng ; a Chinese, 
Chao Shu-kiao, junior member of the Grand Counwl, 
demanded the extermination oi every foreigner m the 
interior; the Manchu nobles generally called for war, 
The decree proclaiming a war against all foreigners was 
ordered to be promulgated-[10&] . 

§ 20. This council was held on .Tune 20th at the penod 
8 to 5 a-in., the usual hour for the Old Buddha’s audiences. 
Prior to this an attempt had been made to give a diplo¬ 
matic cloak to the intended opening of hostilities, and, 
at the same time, to make a concession in form to the 
appeals of Junglu, wlio liad constantly urged the sanctity 
of ambassadors and the necessity of protecting the 
envoys from Injury and insult; as early as June 17th he 
had urged the empress dowager to allow him to escort 
tjie envoys in safety to 'Eentsin.[I10] On June 19th, b^ 
tween 4 and 5 p.m.[Ull the members of the diplomatic 
body received identical despatches, "carefully dated 


Chlftgibau, Dlarr. 20*^, P- 

I7tb order# J«>g3u to detwlloldiew 
ol hi# fteId teree «o protect the legetioae j “ if the envoy# «d tb«r fena^e 
wiia to ffo for » lime to Tientain, they murt be protooted on the »»?< — 
U.8. For. Bel,, 1900, p. 168. Cf, »leo po«e«k, n. fSS. No step# wore toJeea 

“ *n!ll ^g«r to Mr. Hay, Aug, 17th, 2^-’ 

p. 101; M. Pfetoo to U. Dole«#e0, Ang. SSth, 1900, Boo. Ihp-, 1900, p, IM. 
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4 o’clock, ”[112] from the Tsungli Yaroen ^ving them their 
first information of the ultimatum delivered by Hit admirals, 
but not stating that the forte had been seised; and re¬ 
quiring [118] tte envoys, with their families, their staffs, 
^e guards, and all foreigners, to leave Peking for Tientsiu 
within twenty-four hours; troops had been told off to 
provide an escort on the journey. 

§ 30. The envoys were dumbfounds red. They had 
been closely beleaguered since the 18th, and knew nothing 
of the situation at Taku or Tientsin; they had for some 
days lost touch with the Seymour force; they had a small 
mixed force of guards, all too scanty for a defence, quite 
insufficient for a march: and yet they did not see what 
else they could do than to accede to the order to leave 
Peking, even with full knowledge that any Chinese tvoops, 
liowevcr well intentioned their commanders might be, were 
absolutely untrustworthy and undisciplined, and w'ould 
create the danger they were supposed to guard against. 
The diplomatic body drew up a note expressing their 
astonishment at the sudden demand, and pointing out the 
necessity of a conference in order to. settle the details of 
the inarch, the form of escort, and the means of transport; 
and asking for an interview with the XsunsU Yamen at 
0 a.m. on June 20th.[114] In their official reports the 
envoys generally represented this note as one solely 
designed to gain time, in order that, by further representa¬ 
tions, they might persuade the Chinese administratiou of 
the folly of its procedure [115]; they must have known 
the untrustwortluncss of Chinese troops, and it is possible 
that the explanation given later was true at the time; but 
it was not then or later credited by those in Peking qualified 
to know. There was a gene^ agreement among the 
members of the different legations tlwt it would be neces¬ 
sary to leave the capital, perhaps in great haste ” ; and 
at the meeting “ Baron von Kctteler strongly dissented 
from the almost unanimous opinion of his colleagues that 

[118] sir C. MMDozkAld Lord SaJiibuir. Sopt. 80th, ISOO, Ch i n o, 
Ko. 4. ISOO, p. 18 : A. H. Scoiih, *' CoaTuldon.” i, p. 848. 

tllS] " Sir C. MooDoiiftld, ubi sup. Invito.’* Pionon 

to SI. Lolooio*, ubi aup, Ordortag," Kr. Congor to Mr. H 07 . uW iup. 

Uurt thmforo roqu«»t," tbo dlplMUtio languogo ol th« deopotpcb, 
tron*. in Chino. No, 4, lOOO.t). 86 ; U S. For. Bol., ISOO.p. 17S. 

[1141 TB*t In Chino. Na 4,1900, p. 87 : U. 6 . ^or. IW., 1900, p. *76. 

[116] Sir C. UMDoAAld, Ur. Ceagw, St Ploboo, ubi wp. 
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tt was necessary to leave Pelting. ”[116] Another writes— 
At the end [of an angry discussion] a joint note was 
prepared, . . . Th^t is to say, the ministers wre prepared 
to accept—^”[IlT] Another—" It was reported that the 
ministers had decided to go; great was the indigna* 
tion.”[118] The clearest testimony comes from Mr. 
Conger, who ^vrotc at S'p.m. that day warning the American 
missionaries at the Methodist mission that they must get 
ready to leave—" If we had a thousand men here and any 
knowledge of where otlicr troops were,' we might then 
refuw to but under the circumstatfees there is only one 
thing to do. It is bound to take us some time to get ready 
to start, and in the meantime something may happen/^[lld] 
The American missionaries pointed out to their envoy the 
" practical difficulties of leaving Peking under the condition 
mentioned, as well as the probable consequences to those 
who did so, and also the certain massacre of the Christians 
necessarily abandoned.” [120] There was genera! con- 
stemation, "but beneath that wave of consternation a 
fiercer note arose—the note of revolt against the decrees 
of eleven men ”[121]; and, by the next morning, the 
envoys, if they had lost it, had recovered their balance. 

^ § 81. The next morning, June 20th, the diplomatic 
body met shortly after 8 a.m.[122] At 9 a.m., the hour 
appointed for the interview, no mply had yet been received, 
and the envoys decided that it would be useless to proceed 
to .the Yamen with the probability of finding no one to 
receive them. This decision would have been unanimous 
but for the dissenting voice of Baron von Ketteler. He 
infbrmed hU colleagues that he had given notice of an 

i lls] Smith, CoQvoUioa,’* i. p. Z49. 2S9. 

117] Putfuun WmIo, *' tnditorMt p. 00. 

1181 Boland.Allen, " Sloge ol the Peking L^^eCiona.'’ p. JOl. 
lioj Kr. Conger to Mr, Oemewnll. glTen textuellj^ ia t^tUle. Merr 
fe'Qnerdamewdl.”p. tOS; reCenwltoi. Smith, Coimjinoa,’* 1, p. 249, 
riKi] Si^tb, uW rap. 

[Itl] Potaem We^Ie. Jedieereei Lettei*/’ p. 00. 

1192) There vea perupe a prevlovs meeting et 7 e.m. '* The diplo. 
matio bodr eent et 7 am. A'eecond Ueipeteh auas that thej might be 
pat In oonzDunleetien Kith tbeic adnlreie."—W. Pichon, ubi eap. Kext 
momiog, the SOth, there wae another caeettng at S o'eiow to d^de vhat 
■honld be done in vie* of Che fact that ha bad received no reply.’'^Sir C. 
MecDonald. ubi rap. “ The morning of the 20th. 8.S0, the minieten 

net bt the French le|at«on rSadr to prooeed in a body to the TnngU 
Yamen ae toon aa notified that the pnnee would be tbeEe,''..*Mr. Conger, 
nbi eup. 
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individual visit, during which he intended to point out to 
the Chinese ministers the enormity of their offence against 
the law of nations, and the conseq;ueQces .which must result 
from their attack on the sanctity of ambassadott, and he 
auuounced t liat he now proposed to cany out his previous 
intention. His colleagues one and all protested, pointing 
out the darker to himself; but he brushed aside all argu* 
ments, and started for the Yamen, accompanied only by 
his interpreter, Ilcrr Cordcs, and a ceremonial escort of 
unarmed Chinese. A quarter of an hour later one of his 
mounted Chinese attendants came daahing back with the 
news that Baron von Kctteler had been killed ; anotlicr 
rode on to carry the tidings to the Tsungli Yemen. 

I 82. The two sedan cliairs had just passed a small 
police station on tlic main street on the way to the Yamcn 
when Herr Cordes glanced to the left and saw a Cluncse 
soldier in uniform, with his rific at his shoulder, and with 
it following the movements of the envoy’s chair and 
evidently aiming at his head. Herr Cordes shouted a 
warning, and at the same time the soldier hred, killing the 
envoy instantly. The chairs were dropped by the fright* 
ened bearers, and Herr Cordcs started upright and was then 
severely wounded in the thighs, which had been brought 
to the level formerly occupied by his head. He ran away 
through side streets, followed by many shots, but not 
activdy pursued, and escaped to the American party in 
the Methodist mission, where his wounds were' attended 
to. [128] The murder was committed by Enhai, a Manchu 
bannerman, who reported his own act and for it claimed 
a special promotion ; at his trial he declared—“ I received 
orders from my sergeant to kill every foreigner that came 
up the street ; X am a soldier and I oiJy know it is my duty 
to obey orders.”[124] After the siege he was arrest by 
the Japanese, tried by the Germans, and executed. The, 
baron’s body' was carried into the Yemen and there wa^ 
placed in a coffin by order of Yuen Chang, and buried 
hastily [125]; it was exhumed on August 18th and de¬ 
cently intend the next day in the German legation. 

a H«rr CordM* ewa aamitiv», citeC ia all authoritaa*. 

Uftznorial to t&rooo from oeoaonto, Bland and Baefehouaa. 
" Sopreaa Bofvasar/' p. SOS. 

[125J •' DiakaXaa writaa tall ma . , . that, 07 tha ordara of that 
raioallp ^Inir-. Ydoa Chaag, the aor^M of iba forafga daril had ba^k* 
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§ 33. One curious, and quite nnercplsinable, incident 
wee connected with the murder. On June 14th, six days 
before it oecurred, a report was current in Tientsin, eznanat* 
ing from Peking, that a foreign enroy had been killed [126]; 
ai^oa the 17tbShengHsuan-hwai,the head of the telegraph 
administration, received at Chefoo a telegram from 
London—“ it is rumoured here that the German envoy 
has been murdered.’*[127] The London evenii^ papers 
of June 16th contained telegrams of the Laffan news 
agency &om Tientsin saying that the the German minister 
in Peking has been murdered.” When this intelligent 
anticipation of an absolutely incredible coming event was 
turned to fact, the fact was not known to the world outside 
Peking for twelve days, so closely drawn was the net around 
the legations. 

§ 34. This murder came as a crushing blow to the few 
advocates of peace in’the Chinese administration, silencing 
their voices and leaving them helpless to stem the tide of 
hostility to foreigners, and it push^ on the party of aggres' 
sion to the completion of their plans, [128] It struck with 
horror the envoys and the foreign community in Peking, 
already shut in their defences, and now expectant only 
of the worst. There was no thought of leavi:^ Peking 
under any kind of Chinese escort, every thought was 
turned to defence, and every man and woman was resolved 
to continue the defence to tlie end. The Americans in 
the Methodist mission hrst were brought in—20 marines, 
?0 American men, women and children, 126 Chinese ^Is 
from the school, some hundreds of Chinese converts, and 
Herr Cordes on a litter; they were given twenty minutes 
to pack, and took vrith them only what they could carry 
in ^eir hands ; and they Hied along, slowly and without 
molestation, until they joined the main body of refugees 
in the legations. The converts in the Pehtang and their 
guard remaixked there. During the day the^ were no 

—'-wantedPnaeeTvu to bave thecorpw dec^totedend the 
hsetd axhJbited over the To&fiea Dier;, Juoe SOth. 

p. 278, 

i lSSI Tel. Tieat9)0, June Uth.^'orth-CliinA Herald, Jane 20tb, 1800. 
127) Hupao. Shanghaj, Juaa 17Ch, cited in ibid, 

tSS] E^u e»7B that elreadp Che KAftcu bn^es have begun the 
etteok upon the legmtioni, end Chet Juoglu’i e&deevoun to heve the 
foctigoer* eeconed to • pleee ot selet? heve oompleUly iMled.*’—Cbing 
nhaQ.DlM?. June SOth, p. 271, 
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signs of hostility, but, punctually at 4 p.m., twenty-four 
hours after the preasely dated request to leave Pekimz 
^Hy as if the despatch were an ultimatum 
the surrender of the legations and their occupants, the 
legation enceinte and the Pehtang were swept by a storm 
of rifle shot. From this time the foreign community of 
4T3 civibans (243 men, 149 women and 79 children) the 
451 of the foreign guards, and some thousands of Chinese 
converts, were subjected to constant assaults by the 
Boxers and by Chinese impetial troops. 
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§ 1. The ednurals at Taku had no communication from 
theit envoys at Peking since June 10th,. from the Seymour 
force since June 14th, and from Tientsin since June 16th [1] •, 
and they necessarily assumed, each for himself* the responsi< 
bility for such steps as seemed proper to safeguard their 
national interests. Tim assumption of responsibility was 
at once regularised by direct instructions ftom the home 
governments, generally without restriction [ 2 ]; but the 
British government indicated some questions in which it 
might be inadvisable to submit to the decision of a 
majority,[8j and “ disclaimed any responsibility for the 
acts of other powers.”[4] On June 20th, a full week 
before the events occurring in Peking on that date were 
known in Tientsin, the admirals outside Taku Issued a 
notiheation to reassure the Chinese government and 
people : ” The admirals and senior naval officers of the 
allied powers in China desiie.to make known to all viceroys 
and authorities of the coasts and rivers, cities and pro-' 
Vinces, of China that they intend to use armed force only 
against Boxers and people who oppose them on their march 
to Peking for the rescue of their fellow-countrymen. ”{5] 
§ The viceroys controlling the Yangtse basin, Liu 
Kun-yi at Nanking and Chang Chih-tung at Wuchang, 
were abeady disposed to accept this assurance, Early in 
June Liu Kun-yi issued stringent orders to arrest all 
members of the Tataohwei and to execute them promptly 
without first referring to him [6]; and on June 20th two 
members of that society were executed at Nanking.[7 ] On 
June 16th the two viceroys, conjointly with Yuen tlhih- 
kai, governor of Shantung; and the governors of Anhwei 
and Kiangsi, memorialised the throne by telegram begging 
the empress dowager to take prompt steps to suppress the 


[1] Adm, Bruce to Adiauelty, Jum 21ct, ISOO, Chiaa, Ko. 3, 1900, 

^ (21 If, de r.aneCMn to Adm. Cmnejollee, Jus» 17tb, 1900, Doc. Diy., 

PciU Cftniboo to H. DcIcAasS, London, July 5rd, 1900, lUd,, 

^ 14] Sutemant to Chinecc envoy. London, in Lord ScUebivy to 6ir 
0 MeoDoQAld, June S2&d, 1900.,Cha\e, No. S, 1900. p. 70. 

fal Adm. Bru<« to Admiraky, Teku, June 2Qth/Sl«, 1900, iwa.. p. 
e? s tel, Chefoo. Juae 20(a, NorUk-CblDA £C«reld, June 22nd, 1 900. fitgnea 
b? Mnior nevel ^ocb oI eight netloiu. 

[61 Correeb. Eiangyio, June 8th, North-Chine Herald, June ISth, 1900. 
[7] CoiMp. NuJung'June 2let,iUd., June 27ut, 1900. 
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Ibochtian, since they were not patriots but revolutionaries ; 
the memorialists were ready to lead their combined forces 
north to, help the Peking government; and they recom¬ 
mended the same course to the viceroys at Canton and at 
Foochow. [3] On the issue of the admirals' declaration of 
June 20th the Yangtze viceroys at once Stated that they, 
severally, would ex ert.all their powers to maintain order in 
their jurisdictions, and were carefully watching every place 
where trouble might arise; arid Chang Chih'tung issued, in 
concise classical form, a, proclamation in four four^word 
metrical lines: 

"RevoronUy obey (the) imperial decree; 

Arreat rouels ; ina\nto>in (the) peace ; 
loventors {o^ rumour*. disturMra (of) churches, 
bo oxooutod (as an) evamplo (of) aovority.*’ 

The declaration of the viceroys was in full accord with that 
of the admirals, and it was communicated to the foreign 
powers.fd] 

§ S. Following on their concern for the safety of their 
envoys, the home cabinets were next concerned with their 
position in relation to China and to each other. Even 
before receiving the news of the taking of the Taku forts, 
the governments began to assure each other of their “ inten-' 
tioa to co-operate loyally and completely with all the 
powers. ”{10] The American government departed from 
its customary policy of avoiding concerted action, [11] and 
readily agreed to act concurrently with the other powers 
to open the road to Peking and rescue the Americans and 
other foreigners there in peril, to protect American interests 
generally, to restrict the area of disorder, and to secure the. 
future against a return of similar disasters; but it was 

[Sj T«l. Nanldag, Jua* 1 $th; t»l, Wuchang, Jiuu 16tb; ibid,, Juns SOtb, 
1000. The Ueaehg «hroale]»r adde—“ but (Liu Kun-p] fijmlj degUnea to 
kad hie foroee lor the purpoee of mMAoring » fevbelplaes foreig&ers,'* 

4 veraifig vhieh eudted the wroth of the Old BadcIhA.—CbiAgihen. 
DltfT. Juoe SSnd, p. 275. 

(9j Conuep. Neoluni, Jiui« SIM; eormp. Wuobeeg, June 22nd; 
North-QiioA liermid, JviM 27tb, ICOO, Wu Ting-fecg to Ifr. H*7. 
June SZnd, U.S. For. Bel,. 1000, p. 278. -e —* 

(10) Jepeneee ^acumnee to French envoy, June ISth, Doo. Dip., p 45 ; 
lord Seliibu^, eteteiMat to JepeneM eovoy, Jiix»e llch, BuMiea itete* 
neat to Bcitieh govemmoat, June ISth, Chun, No. 8, 1900. op. 00. 61. 

[11] Cf. eb*p, vin. J 4. > 
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resolved to obtaiji for Cliina permanent peace and security, 
to preserve the territorial and administrative inte^'ity of 
China, to protect treaty rights, and to maintain the open 
door. [12] The French government formulated the common 
aim as being—to rescue the endangered communities, to 
maintain the territorial staiw gyo, to obtain guarantees 
for the future, and to take common actiMi to these ends [18] j 
and, whatever their ambitions had been in the past, what¬ 
ever they were to develop in the future, now, in view of 
the common •danger, the powers one after the other gave 
their adhesion.[14] 

§ 4. To define the situation it was necessary to deter> 
mine one other question—whether a state of war with 
China existed or not. On this all were agreed that it did 
not exist, and the decision was made on a point raised by 
China. The seizure of the Taku forts had b^n asserted by 
the administration at Peking to constitute,a declarator! 
of war, and it was seized on as a pretext to require the 
fomign envoys to leave Peking, and to launch the imperial 
troops everywhere against the foreign forces in the province 
of Chihli ; but the Chinese envoys at foreign courts spoke 
with a different voice. Li Hung-chang, viceroy at Canton, 
informed them on June 21st tl^t he bad been summoned 
to Peking for audience, and Instructed them to explain that 
the Taku forts had opened dre on the foreign ships of war 
without orders from Uie court; if the foreign powers did 
not consider that a state of war existedowing to this incident, 
he would go north, take steps to suppress the Boxers, and 
then negotiate with the powers for a settlement.’*[15] 
The offensive-defensive act of the Chinese in being the first 
to open fire was not then known, in London at least, an 
indication that the admirals did not think seriously of it; 
but it was known that “ the situation is getting worse; all 
north China under arms; no news from Seymour force; 


r 2 21 Ur. Hay, olreular tc anvoya powMtnprMMMdia Chiaa, July Srd. 
iA it 'fbiibMt to M. Deloani, Jul? 8rd. ISOO. Dckx Dip., p. CS. 

[191 U. D«1c4mS to U. da UontabeUc, July Oth, 1900, ibid., p. 71. 
[14] 6m. mon aapeoiBlly. PEbea OanumoB (Bui^ AttbaaaAOor) 
to ic JOakMaS. Joab 18tb ; U. ds UonfiabaUo to aaiua, July flsb ; ibid.. 

Lord Saliabury to Sir C. KaaDouald, Mr. HarWri and H, Paul 
Cambw, Juna SSiad, China, No. S. 1900, p. 70 ; M. Dalcaaad to Fnaab 
ambMaadora, Jusa 2lab, Doo. Dip. p. 49. 
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Tieotem cut o£!, heavy tat heard there June IT^.’*[16] 
On ihis information.the powers, with general unanimity, 
informed the accredited envoys of China that, if the Taku 
forU had opeficd hre without superior orders, and if the 
attacks on the international troops [the Seymour force] 
were without authority, there was no reason for considering 
that a state of war existed : but some of the powers for 
“ if ” su1»tituted “ as it was to be assumed ” [17]; Germany 
refused to withdraw her forces and thought a serious warn- 
hrg ought to be ^ven to China not to deceive herself on 
the gravity of the situation [18]; and Japan thought the 
Chinese government ought to be required to suppress the 
insurrection. [19] The Western powers generally approved of 
Li Hung'Ch^g's mission, but not so the Japanese govern* 
meat, which considered it futile ■, nor did the governor 
of Hongkong, who thought the viceroy was needed at 
Canton; and he decided not to go. [20] 

§ 5. The position of the Yangtze viceroys was not at 
any time doubtful In 1893 Chang Chih-tung. afte r coquet¬ 
ting with reform, had rallied to the reactionary policy of 
the empress dowager; but Liu Kun-yi, while coldly 
neutral to reform, had main tuned a sturdy resistance to 
reaction.[21 ]. Now the empire was rent by dissension. The 
Manchus, almost to a man, led by Prince Twan and Kangyi, 
aimed at maintaining their exceptional privileges; de¬ 
throning the emperor and substituting for him the 
recently selected heir apparent, Prince Twangs son 
PuchQn: expelHng the foreigner as a first step to eliminate 
ing foreign inhuences; and suppressing all efforts for 
reform. The Boxers, encouraged at first by YQhsien and 

[IS] Adm. PnjM M Admireltf, Jane IT&h, Port Arthur June l7th, 
reeeiv^ London Jooo Sfith : ui» to Bsm«, Juco I8th, Cbofoo Juno SOth, 
iMeivod Juno SOth ; Chinii, Ko. 3. 1009. pp. tS. 74. Adm. CoumjoUea to 
M. do T^winown, Juno 2Srd, Doc. Dip., p. S3. 

^1?J Lord SoUobury to U. DoIoMit*. uH oup.; 81 t C. Scott to Lord 
Sobibuiy, St Potonhurs. Juao 24ta, No. 8, 1900, p. 73; M. d« 

floTwnKiMT to U. Dftloiwii, Vioan*, Jun* 22Qd. M, BbriSra to Mtao, Romo, 
Jua« Sind, IL JuIm Coabon to mcdo, Washington, Jun« 23rd, Doo. Dip., 
pp. SO, 33. 

(18] H. d« NoaillM to U, Daloaart, Borlin, Jnao Sind, ibid., p. 61. 
The aurdar of tb« Caroao savoy wm cot thoa known. 

H U, Bomaad to mum, Tokto. Jnna 24th, ibid,, p. 33. 

Consul Scott to Lord SaUabuiy, Canton, Jom 24th, China, No. 3, 
IWJO, p. 73. Ceorul da * ^ura to U. bafeaato, Sbaoshiu, Jaaa 84th, Doe. 
Dip..p. 64. 

(31] Cf. ebap. Vi, §121, 27. 
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findit^ later support in high quarters, aimed at crushing 
the foreign religion; this aim was in time diverted to an 
attack on all foreigners; and it was their creed to support 
the dynasty 5 their movement was limited to Shantung 
and Chihli, with one savage outburst in Shansi; but in 
Shantung they were now iJpt in check by Yuen Shih-kai. 
The Tataoli'vci and other secret societies, found in the * 
provinces south of the Yellow River, 1:^ one aim—• 
the subversion of the ManeJm dynasty; to attain this end 
they were i*cady to resist the local administration, or to 
attack foreigner if thereby they might embarrass the 
olhcials. The mass of tlie Chinese south* of the Yellow 
River had approved Kang Yu-wei’s mission and regretted 
his failure ; they were not ill disposed to the dynasty, but, 
especially in Kwangtung, they resented the burking of 
reformi and they had everywhere resented the attempt 
to depose the emperor. The officials in the provinces, 
four-fifths of them being Clunese, were loyal to the throne; 
but they had come to suspect the designs of the empress 
dowagev and to fear their consequences ; and, in this crisis, 
t hey insisted on their loyalty to the person of the emperor. 
The intentions of the empress dowager were obscure. On 
the most favorable construction it may be assumed that 
she saw clearly that, if she would not be submerged by 
the Boxer wave, she must ride it—that, if it was not to 
destK»y the throne, it must be turned against the foreigner; 
but practically all the chroaiclers note many indications 
to ahow that she encouraged the movement from a very 
early datc.[ 22 ], The viceroys adopted the policy of loyalty 
to both emperor and empress dowager. 

§ 6 . In this swelter ca divergent aims the position of 
the foreign powers was to some extent what it was in 185$, 
when the British navy suppressed piracy along the coast 
while England was still at war with Chiiui, and in 2S90, 
when the allied English and French protected the city of 
Shanghai from the rebels at a time when their forces were 
taking the Taku forts and were marching on Peking. [28]- 

[22] Smith. ** CoovalttM.'* 1, pp.’UT, S2S. 242 » ii. pp. S02. SS7. 699. 
Elutd ftnd 130«UhoaBo. Empnw l>o«(is«r." p. 267. M. J 7. UcC^rtb^, 
*• Th# Coming 7o«*«r,” p, 78. H. C. Tho m son, “ Chia* «a4 tho Poww»," 

p 6 $«v»s».Li\ikiior. OifLA Md tho i, p: 61. Puta&m WmIa, 

^ liidisorwt Loitort," P. 11. Nort&*Cbinft Horald. JuM,Sth, I9ib, ISOO, 

ira] cr. Cooflwc,'' clmp. xv, | S ; ch«p. *rrt, H 8- 
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In &ucK & fliiuaticn the Yioecoy& now cashed further tb^ 

declasa^on of June 22&d, and July 8rd they telegraphed 
to the Chines envoys abroad pbint^ out the possibUlty 
that the agitation in the north might apread to the south, 
and they proposed that, regardless of what may happen 
in the north, the foreign powers agree not to despatcli 
forces to the Yangtze valley or the inteiiov of Kiangsii and 
Chekiang provinces, and that the viceroys agree to guarant ee 
P’otection in accordance with the treaties to the lives and 
property of people of all nationalities within their respective 
jurisdictions.”{24] This proposal followed certain negotia¬ 
tions with the foreign consuls at Shanghai, who considered 
and modihed some very elaborate articles of agreement, 
and who ultimately consented to recommend this modue 
vivcndi.[i5] It was satisfactory to the powers and was 
accepted by them; and it was at once notified to the 
Chinese people by proclamations issued by the two vice- 
roys.[26] The policy was accepted in principle by Li Huug- 
chang at Canton, who “ agieed no longer to recognise tlic 
Peking government ** [27]; and in Shantung Yuen Sbih- 
kai, in answer to a direct appeal, telegraphed^" My 
views ai'c the same as those of the viceroys. ”[28] It 
VOS later seen tj>at in Shensi Twanfang took his stand 
against the inseixsatc felly of the Peking administration, 
and the Bo^rr outbreak found active support only in 
Cltihli, Shansi and Manchuria. So, from a combination 
of motives—hostility to the plans of Prince Twau and liis 
followers, espousal of the cause of the people against the 
Manchus, desire to safeguard the emperor and to save the 
empress dowager from the consequences of her course— 
all the high othcials in the southern and central provinces 
had allied themselves with the foreign powers, on the basis 
of the declaration that this was an insurrection and not 

a U'u TAg'lans to Ur. Hoy, July 3rd, U.S, For. lUI., IW, p. 273; 

;*|u to Lord Salikbury, July 4th, Chino, No, 3, lOOO. p, 36, 

(26) Yukinf to U. DelcAM, June 23th, U. d» Besauro to K. D«1 c«m 4, 
July 6th Poo, Dip., pp. 68, 73. Conful Warr«n to l.ord fioUibary. 
Jun» 27th, July 4th, Cnioa, No. S, 1300, pp. 73, 37. CoQsul Qoodnov 
to Ur, Ray, Juno 2Cth, 29th, July 8th, C.B. »r, R«l,, 1330, pp. 248, 243 
262. 

(23) ’I'oxt ol pro«i*)Qotlon, Nor^-Chioa Horald, July llth, 1303. 

[971 Cofuul Worron to Lwd Soliobtuy, SbonehU, Juae 23th, 

No. 8, 1930. p. 85. 

12H) Some to owoo, July lot, iWi, p. 87, 
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a foreipi wai, and that the powers sought no aequisition 
of territory. 

I 7. This work is a history of China’s international 
relations, and the brilliant stbr^ of the siege of the Peking 
legations and of beleaguered Tientsin can be given only in 
outline ; for the full story of the peril and privation, the 
heroism and enduring courage, of those sieges the reader 
must consult other woiks dealing especially with the 
bubject.[S9] Fh'c was opened on tlic legations at 4 p.m. 
on June 20tli, the rifles of Chinese troops being then for 
the first time [$0} added to the match*locks, spears and 
swords of the Boxer volunteers, and from that time the 
foreign community was subjected to a fusillade wWch 
was generally constant and furious, but wWch ivas at times 
interrupted by periods of quiet and of a sort of truce; 
these truces were quite unexplainable to those within the 
encemte, shut off as they were from all news, and can only 
be explained by events occurring outside Peking, known 
at once to all the Chinese and Manchu leaders, encouraging 
the one parly which saw clearly the consequences of tliis 
outrageous attack, and temporarily daunting those others 
who had ventured all upon the cast of the die. There 
were three marked truces, June 25th, July 18th to 28th, 
and August Srd to 4th. “We were under fire from the 
20lh to the 25th June, from tlic 28th June to the 18th July, 
from the 28th July to the 2nd August, and from the 
4th to the 14th August,” During this time, 

thAt MmohoUy iaten oodd for ovr Hami-proteotion eeeiD'4 probtblo: 
RttAcUl Vi^ero no( made by such number* a* the government had at 
Ua disposal—they were Aaver home, but always ceased just 

uhen no feared they mu^C succeed—and, had t)ie force roiuid \ia 
ro;illy attnekod witf) thoi’oi^hnees and determination, ere oould 
not Imvo lield out a week. porliap> not even a day. So the eznlacuv* 
tion Rained ci*edenc« that tliere vse eome kind of protoction—tliat 


[20} 8ueb ns : for Poking, A. K, Bmitb, “ China is Convulsion,” B. L. 
Vurnam Wenl<^. ” Indieoreoc Letten from Peking,” Roland Alien, ” The 
Slegc^of the Poking lirgotions,'* W. A. P. Usttio. '* The Siege In Peking," 
N. Oliphant. '* A Piary of the Siege of the Legations," (3. E. Morrison, 
letters in London OcO. ISch, IStb, ICtb, ISOO, W. Heinse, "Die 

Belagsriing der Pekinger OsAndtechaften," £. d'Arcy, "La D6renae de 
la L^stlon de yrsnoo a Pdkin " ; for Tientein, Q, Qipps, " The FtgfaUng 
in North Chhxn." W. Mol^th. " Tientein Besieged." 

(Sej R. Herl, " There from tbe Load of Sloin,” p. 32. 
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<om«body, l^robftbly » wiM coan who kn«w what th« deatructum of 
the le^UoU wonU ooet oaii^ife and dTsaet;. intervened between 
the jeene of the order and the execution of it.”[912 

§ 8. The legati<tts were defended by fearless men. 
but itom the first hour international jealousy worked 
mischief. The citadel of refuge for all foreign civilians was 
the British legation, and this was guarded by the 79 British 
marines* besides being the headquarters of tEe greater part 
of the civilian volunteers, 75 in number (including 81 
Japanese)—men who could shoot straight. Each of the 
other detachments guarded especially its own legation, 
except that, the Japanese legation being entirely covered 
by others, to the Japanese force was assigned the task 
of protecting, supported by the volunteers, the Chinese 
converts herded in the Suwang Fu. Each detachment was 
commanded by its own offrcers and its own envoy, and there 
was no unity of command except a nominal superiority 
accorded to the senior officer present. Tbis was the 
Austrian naval captain Thomann^ of a service and of a 
nation little experienced in Asiatic warfare on land. His 
first act, at the outset of the attack,, was to abandon the 
Austrian legation in baste, an act condemned by most, 
declared imexplainable by others [82]; the result was to 
expose the flank of tbe French legation and to thrust the 
weak defences of the Suwai^ Fu into the front line. Con¬ 
sequent on this, the British envoy, Sir C. MacDonald, an 
old soldier, was nominated to be commander of the defence, 
and he appointed as bis chief of staff Mr. Hubert Squiers, 
secretary of the American legation, also a soldier; but the 
control which they were allowed to exe3rcUe was little more 
than nommal^88] and to the end each legation was defended 
in the main by its own legation guards. 

§ 9. With the instinct of self-government which 
characterises Americans, committees had been formed 
when the missionaries first took refuge on June 9th in the 
MethodUt mission. When, on June 20th, Uie whole com¬ 
munity was gathered in the British legation, these com- 

(31] K. Hftrt. * * I%a0e froia th« L*a4 of BiDim," p. SS. 

tSS) IbiC., p. IS i Smith, Ooovuliioii/* i, p. S7k, ii. p. 396 i PoteaiB 
WsAlft. “ InditeTMt Letten,” p. 71; R, AJko. 8i«g« of Lesstioiw,'* 
p. ] IS : >L Hooktr. Behind tlw Seenee in PeUi^." p. 39. 

[93] Cf. inter el., U. Hooker, ep. oik, p. 191. 
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mittees were enlarged and made to assume wider functions. 
A missionary, Mr. E. G. Tewksbury, was at the head of the 
cominittee of General Comfort, Ms work on which was 
specially commended by Sir C. MacDonald and by Mr- 
Congcr.[84] Another missioMry, Mr. F. D. Gamewell, 
waa in charge of the work of foitification, for which “ his 
services were invaluable, and it is no exaggeration to 
estimate them os literally indispensable to the success of 
the siege defence ” [85]; of him it was said during the 
siege that lie was “ a representation of limited omni' 
presence, *’(8d] Until he was wounded, the Times' corre* 
^pendent, Dr, G. E. Morrison, was efficiently active In many 
capacities. Iirfr. Squiers was marked by all sa the embodi¬ 
ment of cheeriness and ready resource. The civilian 
volunteers did themselves credit, and to their ranks the 
church militant supplied the six Aghting parson8.”[87] 
Among the military the Japanese colonel Shiba was, by 
generj consent, the most distinguished. On June 39th 
he reported that he could hold, the Smvang Fu for only 
two or three days longer; but it was held tin til he was 
wounded, and after that to the end of the siege. He was 
reckless in courage, unceasing in his vigilance, and fertile 
in plans; and he was highly esteemed by men of Western 
nations, by whom, hitherto, the Asiatic had been regarded 
as of an imerior mould. 

I 10. When the Chinese soldiers were let slip on 
June 20th, they cast off all restraint. They were un¬ 
ceasing in their watch and their fire on the legations: 
but tiwy were as active in seizing on the defenceless city 
and plundering it, The Boxers had burned and plundered 
for a week, and now the soldiers joined in the task and 
spread alam in all directions. The servants, even of 
Manchu nobles, fled in terror [88]; the wealthy were 
called on to feed troops and Boxers, with “ rice aa dear 
as pearls [89]; and plundering was so rife that those 
in high position were concerned for their hoarded trea- 

i M] Smibh, ConvnUion,'* ii, pp. 475. 405. 

$01 Ibid., i, p. 274. For hie work, ibid., il, pp. 458. 470. 

$6] Bari. '‘Siaisn/’ p. 4L 

[ST] Tboir photopAph ia Smith. Cocvulaioa,*' ii, p. 474. 
rS^ Blond o&d BockhOQje, DiBry of Chm^hoa, June Sl«t. SSad, 
p. 273-4. 

[89] Ibid., Juas 22iid, p. 275. 
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$\ire.[40] The Boxen were ma$tore of the situation^ 
their plans were now the plans of the government, their 
will the will of the emigre, and their levies were the 
invited guests of all who had the means of supporting 
them. As the empress dowager crossed the road from 
one palace to another on June 21st she was greeted by a 
guard of honour of Boxers; she presented them with 
2000 taels, “ congratulating their commander, Prince 
Chwang, on their stsilwart appearance. ”[4I] Chingshan 
had a hundred Boxers quartered on him [42}; on June 25th 
a body of sixty, led by Prince XSvan and Prince Chwang, 
and the beil^ Tsailien and Tsaiying, invaded the 
palace itself.[4d] The troops were no less exacting and 
insolent, and it may be asserted that those members of 
<the administration who did not command troops, like Tung 
FU'Siang, or Boxers, like Prince Twan, exercised in general 
but little more real control over the course of events than 
did the Mogul king and princes at Delhi in 1857. 

f 11. The decision once taken by the Chinese adminis¬ 
tration, the orders issued were decided and ferocious. On 
June 20th an imperial decree directed the viceroys and 
governors to protect their provinces “ against the aggres¬ 
sive designs of foreign powers,” and to send troops to 
Peking. ”[44} The next day appeared China’s declaration 
of war. After reciting the many acts of aggression by 
foreign powers and China*s constant efforts at conciliation 
during the past sixty years, it declared that the seizure of 
the Taku forts showed that their spirit of aggression was 
imabated ; China had never been wanting in consideration 
for them, “ but they, while styling themselves civilised 
states, have acted without regard for right, rel3nng aolely 
on armed force.” Now “ our ancestors have come to our 
aid, the gods have answered our call, and never has there 

fiOl '* I find Prin^ U maeb d^preased labiAmmd; tus Cr«a3ur« 
eoaUin vmC wetldi.” —XbJd., June 22&d, p. 275. 

[41] Ibtd.. June Slct, p. 27$. Teeintun, Prinee Chweae, wm com- 

cundaat of the Pekiog gead*rmed», » very InpertAot poet; he wm own 
brother to tiie emperor the letter heving been adopted into 

soother iemily ee eon of HieoMne, 

[42] Ibid., June Sdnd. pp. 276. S76. 261. 

[ 43 ] Ibid., June 26Ui, p. 292. Poe the depredaUons of tiie eoldien, 
M« alao Smith, CoQvuluon.’' i. p. 270. 

[441 Cited by yiihsien iadeepatoh of July 16ib, Smith. " Convuleleo.*' 
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been $o universal a manifestation of loyalty and patriotism. 
With tears we hare proclaimed the war before our ancestral 
shrines : ** better to dg and dle» than to live in humiliation, 
A decree of June 24th completed the organisation of the 
Boxers, appointing Prince Chwang and the Grand Secre¬ 
tary Kangyi to be in general command conjointly; another 
directed the issue of rice for the Boxers ; another ordered 
that the troops be restrained from plundering. A decree 
of June 25th directed the issue of TIs. 100,000 as a money 
reward to each of five army corps, including the Boxers 
as one of the corps j and in others of the 27th further money 
rewards were issued to troops, including those at Tientsin. 
Decrees of July 1st refer to the disorganisation of the tele¬ 
graph and postal service, and to “ wanton murder and 
robbery committed by persons feigning to belong to the 
Boxers.*’ On Jxily 2nd was issued an important decree 
referring to “ feuds between the people and the converts ”; 
the latter were “ also the children of the state, including 
many good and worthy people,” but they had been “led 
astray by false doctrines and perverted by the mission¬ 
aries.” The converts were to be led gently back to the 
path of rectitude, but, “as hostilities have now broken 
out between China and foreign countries, the missionaries 
of all nationalities must all be driven away at once to their 
own countries, so that they may not linger here snd make 
trouble ; but it is important that measures be taken 
to give them protection on their journey.”[45] 

§ 12. This decree, so gentle in its tone, had been pre¬ 
ceded 8 week earlier by another, giving orders of savage 
ferocity. No copy has ‘been preserved, but it appears to 
have been issued on June 24th. [4 6] Though no copy is 
available, yet its authenticity is well establi^ed. Warning 
of its orders was “ brought to missionaries and others by 
friends in the yamens, by friendly telegrai^ operators, 
and by offidals^some of them of high rank—in at least 
three provinces and in numerous places hundreds of niilea 
apart, almost simultaneously. Twice at least the origind 
despatch was seen by foreigners, and its phraseology is 
indelibly engraved on the memories of those who were 

[4 $3 Ik»orM« tr&nc, from F«ku:ig Q«c«tt«, T7.B. F»r. R«l., tSOO, pft. 
168 roq. . 

£4^ “ Ten d*y* Ctingihm, K*ry. July 41is, p. aS7. 
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tixcantA by aod.uiiexAinplid woedi^fen^ 

pi sfw, yani-jen t'w^haei chi sha,"[4f7] An 
indehble impr^ssiMi has been made on the mind of the 
vorld by the.otdex—“Whenever you meet a forei|riiet, 
you- mu^ stay him * if the foreigner attempts to escape 
[withdraw], slay him at once” [48]; but the world will 
also not forget that some one in Peking had the courage 
to alter sha, " slay,” to poo, “ protect. ”[49] The altera¬ 
tion was reputed to have been made by the two Chinese 
miiiisters Yu^ Chang and Hsu Chmg*cheog,[60j who both, 
in no long time, suffered decapitation in consequence of their 
bold act. The order for extermination therefore failed 
in its purpose in those parts to which it was sent by telegraph, 
the i^'Seeing officials there standing upon the imperial 
decree as received, and refusing to pay any heed to un¬ 
substantiated r^orts of a different intention; but to 
the parts within the disturbed area the written text was 
sent by courier, and there it was obeyed ferociously and 
without hesitation. 

I 18. Ill'Peking no Ume was lost.* On June 22nd a 
proclamation was issued offering rewards for foreigners 
taken alive—50 taels for a man, 40 taeU for a woman, 80 
taels for a child [51]; but now. on June 24th, the slaughter 
began. The missionaries and other foreigners—the 
“ primary devils ”—were sheltered by the legation barri¬ 
cades arud their guards; but the Chinese converts—the 

(47J Smith, Con’OiWon." ii. p. 6M. 

[4A] Tan day* ago aha wnt tVUhaian] a aaerai daoreo anyieg— 

' 9Fny all toraignan vharwoavar you find than: avan though tnay ba 
praparad to taava youx pfpvioca, y«c muat thay l>a alajn.* (Thiogahnn, 
IXary, July «th. p. );87. 

[40] Jt ia faarad that aoina txaaoharoua miotftar ia tatpcmabla for 
thia. but ao oaa daraa infom barUaJasty."—ibid., loc. dt. 

[SO] *' Y««t«rday Li Hn^hene and Kangyi dUeovaiad that tha word 
* atay ' iA'bar Majaaty'a dacraa oTMring tha axtartnination of all foraignan 
had bean altarad to * protect ’ by Yuan Chang and Haii Cbmg-cbacig. I 
hava joct aa«n Kaogyc and ba aaya that bar Ml^aaty'a face ia (Stim in ita 
wrath. . , . Both ware axaontad thia norninir; myaosEnnungwitnea^ 
thairdaabb.'*->Ibjd., July 28th, p. 288. 

[01] Prinoa Cbwang waa at the head of tha saodarcMrie whan thia 
proclamation waa iasuod. Tha proclamation waa auly auinped with tha 
offl«al aaal of tha pndru'roaria.*'—Mr. Cougar to Kr. Hay. 8e^, 4tli. 1400, 
U.S. for. Bel.. 1400. P. 183. Thia proclamatioa waadatad Juce 2Stb, bat— 

** Tha Old Buddha haa diieetM Prince Chwarig. aa head of tha city 
gandansaria, to iana a proclamation ofloring Tla. SO for aveiy bead of at 
male barbarian brought in, Tla. 40 for that of a woman, and Tla. 30 for 
that of a child.”—Cbiogthaa, Diary, June 92iid, p. 274. 
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“ secondary de^ls ’*—-were no less an object of detestation* 
and they iid to suffer, On that day “ many hundreds of 
Chinese Christians were put to death just outside Prince 
Ch^ang’s palace,’* alter a trial by four judges, presided over 
by Prince Chwang | “ there was no mercy shown, and a large 
number of innocent people perished with the guilty.” [ 62 ] 
A. week later another batch of “ over nine hundred people 
were summarily executed by the Boxers,” after a trial 
conducted “outside the gate of Prince Chwang*s palace,”[S8] 

I 14. The 2 eal of the Boxers in searching for Christians 
led them into temporary disfavour, and was an element 
in bringing about the first of the unexplainable truces. 
On June 26th a body of sixty Boxers, led by Prince Twan 
and Prince Chwang, burst into the palace precincts; 
clamouring noisily for the emperor, “ the foreigner’s friend,” 
they wefe suddenly confronted by the empress dowager, 
who rated Prince Twan and “ would have him know that 
she, and she alone, had power to create or depose the 
sovereign, and she would have him remember -that the 
power which had made his son heir apparent could also 
unmake him.” Her anger grew and she ordered that a 
stop be put to ail fighting in Peking, and that Junglu might 
go to the legations to discuss terms of peace. [54] A white 
flag was sent to the bridge north of the British legation, 
and a notice was put up stating that “in accordance with 
imperial commands to protect the foreign envoys, firing 
must cease ; a despatch will be .deliveied at the bridge.” 
The bearer of a'flag in return was conft’on.ted by the 
levelled rifles of Cliinese soldiers, ami he retired. No 
communication was received, but tliere was comparative 
quiet for a short time, and then the attack was renewed more 
furiously than befote.[55] This abortive attempt at com- 
mimication was notified to the outside world—“ an imperial 
decree of June 25th orders that the foreign envoys in 
Peking be protected at all costs.”[56} This explanation 
of the order for prot^ion is given by the Manchu chronicler, 
blit it is worthy of note that, in the days in which the 

ChirtgihATi, Dial?, JuiW 24th. p. SSS, 

fSS) Ibid.. Ju&o 90tb. p. SSa 

J«1 IbUL, Jua* 25fcb, p. 282, 

(Sq South, CoAwduou,” ), 282 ; H&rt, flfnlTn,’* p, 33 ; FutooiP 

Wnjo. " 1odifiot««t p. 107. 

[361 Morth-Ohiaa Hersid, 0 4 th, 1900. 
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vn6 givesat. Pekini^, the foUowing events were occur* 
img at Timtsin.! the relieving force from Taku effected a 
jx 2 actii>!i vnth the garrison of the Tientsin settlements on 
June 2Srd ; and the Seymour force, occupying the Hsiku 
arsenal, repelled a determined attack by a large Chinese 
force on June 28rd. was relieved on the 25th, and was 
i^hdravm to Tientsin on the 26th, after destroying the 
arsenal and its cootcnts.[57] It h^ fiuther been sug> 
gested that the respite given was probably to throw us 
oft our guard and arrange .other plans for our hurt~ 
perhaps also to put some friendliness on record/'[S8l 

I 15. The hrst place to which the orders to. exterminate 
the foreigner could arrive was Paotingfu. Prom this 
place the railway engineers bad made their escape at the 
end of May [59]; but there still remained a large number 
of missionaries, for whose safety much anxiety had been 
felt, but to whom the Chinese government had promised 
full protection.[$0] A guard was in fact sent, but it was 
subsequently withdrawn. About June 24th some of the 
Chinese servants fled, but the greater number remained and 
shared the fate of the missionaries. On June 28th the 
Chinese pastor Meng was arrested, tortured and tried ; on 
the 29th he was beheaded. Oh June 30th one mission was 
attacked by a Boxer mob aided by disorderly soldiers in 
uniform, a^ the other missions on July Ist; the mis- 
slcxiaries with their families were either killed in the attack 
or burned In their houses, or, the greater number, they were 
beheaded—except one little girl, who thrust through 
by a sword. So perished II Americans and 4 English— 
6 men, 5 women and 4 children.[01] 

§ 16. Tl)e orders came next to Taiyuenfu in Shansi. 
On June 27th a mob attacked and dekroyed a mission 
hospital; the occupants then escaped, except one woman 
{English) who, wounded, was pushed hack to her death 
in the burning buildings. During the next few days the 

S71 Cf. clup. viu. H ts. 2«. 

" dinm/' p. SS. Cf. post«a, | S2. 

Cf. cbftp. viii, I T. 

Cf. eb*p. viii, 119. 

eij T^nyit. -'The duoAMutpt of 1900." p. 19. 

" Th*y (thOM who ««rs b»heftd«d] fled to tb« inpflrUJ oamp. . . . Tho 
eoloMl ia cbugB plimdmd tham, aad thea th»m over to the 

ptovineial judge {niebtei], yrha n Cure delivered them to the Boxen."^ 
Ibid., p. go. 
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missionaries made constant appeals to the authorities for 
protection I and, on July 8 rd, three officials “ came from 
the goYernor" and u^d all, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, to concentrate in a Chinese house to be assigned 
to them.; this they did on July 6 th accompanied by many 
of their servants. Other missionaries at Showyang, eighty 
miles to the east, after a fruitless attempt to escape east¬ 
wards to the coast, were brought to Taiyuenfu and lodged 
in prison on July 8 th. On July 9th all were taken to 
the governor’s yamen; and there, outside the principal 
entrance, men,' women and children, they were stripped 
to the waist like common criminals and made to wait, 
Finally the governor, Yiihsicn, came out and inspected 

them, and then ordered their immediate decapitation. The 
order was executed on men, women and children, there and 

then, in the presence of the governor; first on the Pro¬ 
testants of Taiyuenfu, then on the Roman Catholics, then 
on the Protestants from Showyang. The Roman 
Catholic bishop, an old man with a large white beard, 
asked the governor why he did this wi^ed deed; for 
answer, the governor drew his sword across the face of the 
bishop, causing the blood to fiow down his beard, and he 
was then speedily massacred ; the priests and nu^ quickly 
followed him in death.” So perished, under the eyes 
of yuhsien the governor and by his orders, S4 KngUih and 
Scottish Protestants and 12 Roman Catholics—15 men, 
20 women, and ll children; in addition the heads of 6 
American missionaries killed at Taikuhien were, according 
to his ovm report to the empress dowager, sent to this 
governor, YUlwien, now “infamous for ever.”[ 6 S] 

I 17. Of the other missionaries in Shansi, those who 
iled to the west and crossed the border into Shensi ulti¬ 
mately were conducted without massacre to Hankow 5 they 
suffered many privations, from the effects of which at least 
seven died, and many of them were for many days in 
extreme peril; but once in Shensi they were under the 
pf otection of the governor Twanfang, who had received the 

[SSI Fonyth, Cmu Mtotyri oi 1900,*' pp. 90 9 ^. 

*' hM ZMiDoiSaUtod th6 tbros*, nporlmg th*s be 

entrapped ell the foreignan. east tbem into cheine. end bed ever/ oae 
deoepiuted in bJe yemen. Only one women bed eeceped, eltor her bmeew 
bed been out off, end bed bidden hereeli under tbe oiby veil; die vea deed 
when they found her.*’—'Chlngaben, Diery, July Idth, p. SSS. 
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order to " protect ” them, and who persisted in carrying 
it out His soldiers obeyed his orders grudgingly, but they 
obeyed, and conducted the various parties of refugees into 
Hupeh; there they were handed over to the soldiers of the 
viceroy Chang Chih*tung, whose orders were also obeyed, 
though grudgmgly.[68] Othew who were driven to flight 
towards the north, into Mongolia, fared otherwise and 
shared the fate which befell the missionaries stationed 
there. Others still were hilled at their stations in Shansi— 
10 at Sopingfu, 6 at Tatungfu, C at Taikuhien, and many 
others at many other places. In all, mcluding the victims 
at Taiyuenfu, 178 were known ,to have been killed in 
Shansi and over the Mongolian border, of Protestants 
118 adults and 48 children, of Roman Catholics 12 men 
and 7 women, but the latter pair of figures is probably not 
complete.{04] Besides these, in Mongolia was killed with 
torture Captain Watts-Jones, R-E., one of a party of three 
engineerB, who had been on a trip prospecting for railway 
routes. They started from Canton, >vent through Hunan 
and Kweichow to Szechwan, aud were making their ^yay 
t^nce to Tientsin ; floating down the Yellow River'their 
raft was wrecked on June 24th. Of the three Mr. John 
Bir^ was drowned then; Mr. Harry C. Matheson made 
his way amid many perils to Tieutsin, served as a volunteer 
throng the latter part of the siege, and was subsequently 
drowned, helping to save chfldren, in the wreck of the CUy 
of Bio do Joneiro at the enhance to San Francisco Ray in 
the spring of IdOl: Captain Watts-Jones reached Is'ing- 
liiafu in Kansu safely, but was later subjected to a lingering 
death of torture, [65] 

§ 18. The OT^rs were obeyed also in southern Mart* 
clturia. The Protestant missionaries profited by the 
warnings received and took refuge, those in the south at 
Ncwchwang, those in the north with Russian troops in their 
vicinity, their missions being destroyed on June dOth; 
and on July Srd at Mukden the Roman Catholic bishop, 
4 priests, 2 sisters, and elsewhere 5 priests, together wi& 
all the Chinese converts who could be got bwd of, were 

[64] Fonyib, "Chiji* Uartm.’* pe^ra i Smith, " CftavQM<w," 

[a^ Smitb. pp. o!K, iL, p. S4S. 

[CSj Hen^Ciiot, HtnlA, 1900, ud piiTftU noM. 
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killcd.[ 66 ] On July 14th Russian st^&mers on the River 
Amur were hred upon at Aigun; and on the 15th the 
Russian town of Blagove^hensk on the north bank was 
bombarded from a Chinese battery across the river. The 
Russians made a terrible example, involving the slaughter 
of many tliousand Chinese, men, women, and children, 
whose bodies floated down the Amur ; but the act was dis¬ 
avowed by the supreme government as being “the un¬ 
authorised act of vhe military at too great a distance 
from the central government to be in touch with its 
views.”[or] 

§ Id. The edict of extermination seems to have reached 
the governor of Chekiang, probably in a written document, 
unaltered to the more merciful form. After some hesita¬ 
tion, he was induced by the provincdal Judge, a Manchu, 
to transmit the order to the magistrates of his province ; 
but, probably on the injunction of the Nanking viceroy, 
Liu Kuivyi, he soon afterwards countermanded it. Tire 
mischief was, however, done. In Chekiang there were no 
Boxers, but there was unrest, and there were converts* 
feuds [ 68 j ; and, on July 21 st, at Kiichowfu, armed bands 
of marauders were joined by disorderly soldiers, and they 
together seized the Hien, who was known to wish to protect 
the missionaries, and took him with his family and servants 
before his superior, the Fu; there they were murdered, 
of the whole household of thiity-thiee persons,. only the 
Hien’s wife and his grandmother being given their lives. 
Then the mob tmned on the missionaries ■, some were 
refused a shelter in the Taotai’s yamen, some found a 
temporary refuge in the temple of the city god 5 but sooner 
or later, on the tljiec days July 2l8t-23rd, all those resident 
at Kiichowfu and others who fled thither from Chongshan 
were killed —11 iu all, 2 men, 6 -women, $ children, all 
English. [69] Including a few other Catholic priests killed 
in other provinces, the total number known to have been 
killed between June 24th and July 24th was 281, of whom 
178 were adults and 58 children. 

§ 20. The force that relieved Tientsin numbered 
about 8000—Russians, Americans, BrHisb, Germans, and 

[88J Ibid., Jniy Uth, 1«0 ; Smith, “ CodvuIiImi.'* ii, p. WC. 

1671 Smith, "Convulsion,” il, y. 007. 
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Japanese; with the original guards and the remnant of the 
Seymour force, the garrison now numbered about 13,000. 
Between them and the Chinese there was ftom this time a 
constant Succession of attack and counter-attack, in which 
the Chinese were aided by their great superiority in heavy 
guns; but in major operations the offensive was neces¬ 
sarily assumed by the allied foreign forces. The £ast<m 
Ajsenal, five miles from the fmcign concessions, was the 
chief source of the Chinese supply of munitions in noitliem 
China; it was protected by a moat and battlemcnted 
walls, and was covered on the south by fortified camps, 
in which the Chinese follow tlxe Roman practice. This 
arsenal was taken on June 27th by the Russians, supported 
by a mixed force, of 800 of the otlier allies. Then came 
days of minor attacks on both sides, the Chinese being 
greatly reinforced, and increasing the number of their guns 
of position, and the allied garmon also receiving some 
reinforcements of men. but being deficient in guns. On 
J^y dth the Japanese, 1000 in number, supported by 
lOOO of a mixed force, cleared the country to the south 
and captured the Western Arsenal in the Haikwangsze, 
the scene of the signature of tJie treaties of 1858- On 
July 18th came tlie last scene; the Russians and Germans, 
about 5000 men, cimling to the east and north-east against 
the Lutai Canal positions; the Japanese, Americans, 
British and French, also about 5000 men, making a frontal 
attack on the city of Tientsin. The first body made quick 
progress and was able to get within cannon-fire of the 
Black Fort, adjoining the site of the French cathedraL. 
Tlie second body made a dogged fight all day in a plain 
cut up by pools and ditches, and it lost one-seventh of its 
stren^h r the 9th XJ.S, Infantry, *45 in action, lost 17 
killed (including Hs commander. Colonel Liscum) and 71 
wounded, and the Japanese had about 500 casualties; 
the fo^c clung to its position through the day and the 
following night, and at daybreak the Japanese blew in 
the outer south gate, scaled the wall, forced the inner gate, 
and Tientsin city was taken, July 14th, its Chinese de¬ 
fenders retreating without further resistance.[70] 

t701 Otm, M o L » b a. pMAim ; iSSS-lbOL TMitaifi, 

ii. p. 910 { S«v»g»-Uador. " China and tba AJltaa,*' 1, p. Ul-lis ; H. C, 
ThoDwa, *' China and the Potrsn/* pp. 43-82 ; Paggat*. " ia 

the China Relief Expedition,'* pp, 27 aeq. 
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§ 21. “ The fall of Tientsio not only openod the roed 
to Peking, but it relieved both Chefoo and Shan^ai from 
a danger which was every day becoming gieater.^pl] It 
confirmed in their safe position of neutraSty those officials 
who refused to attack the foreign powers, but who 3 ret. 
being Chinese officials, must follow the cult of.the jumping 
cat [72]; and it ^'-amed the common herd everywhere tliat 
even the consecrated Boxer was not invincible. Con¬ 
currently with the news, everywhere reported and every- 
where believed, that the entire foreign community at Peking 
had been massacred, [76] it was a£o known and must be 
accepted as the truth, that Tientsin had been conquered 
and had been punished. For Tientsin was punished. 
During several days the city and its rich suburbs had beeu 
at the mercy of the Boxers, who had slaughtered and 
burned, and had plundered freely j for many other days 
they had been joined* by the imperial troops, who, at the 
^flose of the nineteenth century, were the most accom¬ 
plished plunderers in the world; and the mob of Tientsin 
were no degenerate imitators. Between them all, while it is 
imp^sible to estimate the loss of life, the destruction of 
property in one suburb alone was cautiously estimated at 
“tens of millions of taels.”[74] Before withdrawing, the 
Chinese troops set fixe to the city in many places, and 
^rther destruction ensued. As soon as possible the 
foreigners set up the Tientsin Provisional Government [75]; 
bijt before order could be restored in a proper degree, the 
foreign troops took their turn at looting. Ingots of silver 
were their principal object and were found by the ton— 
and appropriated; but the Ameiican soldier seemed to 

[71] D«c«imty R«p«ru, ii, p. 631. Alio ds«i^on of coxuuUr body. 
Sb*ng^, M reportod Ia cousiU Wamn (o Lord SaUttmry, July 6th 
tChiiM, No. S, 1900 , p. lOt) oonsul do finaura to U. DebaW, July Stb 
(Doo, Dip.. 1900. p. 701. 

(72] At a tima ^'hocl the latent aows from whjeh Yuoa ShSh-kai 

WM ableto Mpert we5 that *' She envoy* vere saio on July lith." he was 
raportad 40 be tearaTiag in hie ddelJfcy to tbo poboy ot the TiOMoy*.— 
Ttl. Chefoo. July IStb. Konb<ChiA* Herald. July &6tb. IdCO. 

Two days later Yuen Bhlh-kai was reported to bare uld on July SOtb 
Miat, by bij laieet adeicee, t2ie envoys ware etall safe, and *'the proper 
Chineee antbontiM are devising rneens for their letoue and proteoUoit’^—* 
Tel. Chefoo. July Sin, ibid. 

[7d] Cf. poetea, | 26. 

[74] SaiiUi, ConvuUon.” If, p. 678. 

(76] CL poetea, ebap. si, S 
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jmd his chief pleasure in smashing delicate porcelain. [76] 
•* Some of the Russian, the French, the Indian, and the 
German troops distinguished themselves as highway 
robbers. . . . Military raids were made in all directions, 
and ... it is certain that the three shortest of the Ten 
Cominandments were constantly violated cm an extensive 
scale.” [77] China had broken the law of nations and 
defied the world, and the Westem world recognised none 
of its own laws in its treatment of the law*breaker- 

I 22. After the short truce of June 25th the firing on 
the legations at Peking was constant, and at times it 
developed into a furious sound of ride*shot, in which now 
the shell of field pieces was heard. During the t>vo months’ 
siege it was calculated that 2000 shell fell witliin the lega¬ 
tion area, but it waa one of the miracles protecting the 
besieged that the shell fire vvas not more abundant or more 
aceurate. Credit for this is given to Junglu. He made 
what efforts he could to restrain tlie madmen now at tK& 
head of the administration, going even so far as to try to 
prevent the issue of specal instructions to Yuhsien to carry 
out the decree of extermination of June 24th [7$] ; and 
his rank was too high and his position at coui*t too well 
established for his warnings to be entirely neglected. As 
cotnmander*in-chief of the Chinese field force, less numerous 
but better tiaioed than the Manchu corps, his power was 
too great to allow of any interfeience. He did not venture 
to go 50 far as to withhold his troops from joining in the 
attacks, but he would not allow their artillery to be used 
"so near to the imperial palace,” and he refused point 
blank to sanction the use of his reserve guns—•beautiful 
new pieces, not yet even unpackcd.[79j 

(76) tevag^LftDdor. ’* China And th« AiliM,’* i, p. 201. Oa <um day 
Tla 1,400,000 in olver from TienUln wm laadAd at a JspAam ]>ort oa 

Aoooiutt,—Tokyp Fnw, Aug. Srd, 1000. 

(77) Sauth, “ CoamWwi,’' ii, p, SfiS. 

(78) ChiagihAa, Kmt, July 4th, p, 267. 

(76] Kftagyi OAlled to-d^y . . , h* t«U« au that Tung Pu*eiAcg 
Ofttlad io pertoo Uui mAnuag on Jungla Mid Mkod for thA lc«n of tho 
baavy artille^ whiob it uad»r hit Ufwn. Junglu ii aAid Kav« Brnpit 
amMBtntB in stock in ths oity . . , to faiuck evwy for«^ 

hulldiagtopmntinAftwboim. Tung . , . bogaatobluitor, wiMreupuo 
Juagln teigaed tltop—b* g4v« no oonMot, bnt ImsS oo hitntofc and tlum* 
b«rtd. . , . Tuag l«(t in a tomring rAg«.” and «ppMl»d without t«oc«u 
to the eupiew deweger,—Ibid,, p, 264. 

The troepe ere Mill very wre^ with Juagiu, who cehuM to l ena h\« 
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§ S8. The Old Buddha was frequently in a bad temper 
because of the delay in destroying the legations,[80] but 
Junglu seemed to care nothing for her tantrums. He stood 
alone, except for the Chinese ministers, against his fellow 
Manchus,[S2] and early in July he again memorialised, 
warning the empr^ dowager that “ the persMis of envoys 
arc always held inviolate within the territories of any 
civilised state and that “ this attack on the legations 
is worse than an outrage, it is a piece of stupidity which 
will be remembered against China for all time.”[82] On 
July 12 th he asked what would liappen if‘the Boxers were 
defeated and Peking captured [83]; and soon after. he 
informed the Old Buddha that he liii “ascertained beyond 
doubt that the document, which purported to come from 
the foreign envoys, demanding her abdication,[84] was a 
forgery, prepared by Lien Wen*chung, a secretary of the 
Grand Council, on an order from Prince Twan.”[85] This 
sturdy attitude, strei^hened by the failure of the Chinese 
troops to hold Tientsin, produced its effect on the court 
and administration, and even on many of the commanders 
of the troops,[36] and the truce of July ISth Cbilovred 
thereon. 

§ 24, Before this the outer world wa.s horrified by the 
circulation of an item of news, which was afterwards foiuid 
to be untrue. The murder of Baron von Ketteler on 
June 20tb had been falsely reported sk days before it 
occurred, but the news of the actual murder was not 
verified until July 1st, when it was communicated by their 

and hjft troops sr« so fudiful to hitt that it U impOMibls to bribo 
d)sm to ctisobev turn. Juab's ooura^ is nally oxtrsordinsty.**—Ibid,, 
Ju]7 4Ch, p. S86. 

" Jua^u bsA sxpiaiaed. u bis rsscoo for not ^owuig too boavy 
artfl fer y to bo used, tbat it would iosvitsbly hsvo iaillctsd oorious daxosao 
on tbs Imperial Shrines aod tbs Anosstral TempJs.*’—Ibid., July IStb, 
P. 

When nUaf fMto oeoupied Pshisg, the rsasrvs euno wore found 
atlU in thnr etnw wnp^ngs within e quarter naUe of thelssations. 

[SOI Chingiheo, Dia^, June SOth, July 4tb, 7th. Iltb, ISfih. 

iSI) " Kvtpd deolere« then we aUsU never tehe the le^etiom so long 
4e juamn eon&uee to sxermje hie preeent great inffaeaoe e( court,'*— 
Ibid,, /ube SOtb. p. 295. 

[SS] Ibid., July 7th. p. SSS. 

[SSi Voii.. July 13th, p, SSS. 

[54] ,C(. ehap. vUi, S 27. 

[55) iChlAgahaa, DUry. July 16tb. p. 2V>. 

[SS]^rbid. 
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consuls to all the foreign powers, While the news of the 
assassination of an accredited envoy was producing its 
effect on a startled world, the moment seemed opportune 
to some element in the Cliinese administrative machinery 
for sending an appeal to the allied foreign powers, This 
appeal, dated 3xAy drd< while the legations were be^g 
daily attacked, was addressed from the emperor of China 
separately to the ruler of each government, and in each 
case was based on a special ground. Each appeal attri¬ 
buted the troubles to the “diSHnsions” which had 
“arisen between the Christians and the people of Chihli 
and Shantung/* and gave the seizure of the Taku forts 
as the actual cause of the hostilities ^ but to England it 
was pointed out that “ of the foreign commeroe of China 
more than 70 per cent, belongs to England/' which therefore 
would suffer more than oWier countries from a continuance 
of disorder [87]; to America appeal was made to article i 
of the treaty of 1858 by which she might offer her mediae 
tion between China and her enemies [88]; to Germany 
regret was expressed for Baron von Kett^er’s murder hy 
rebels, whose punishment was promised [89]; to Japan 
reparation for Mr. Sugiyama's murder was promised, and 
stress was laid on the common interest of Eastern powers 
against the West [99]; and to France and Russia similar 
appeals were addressed. [91] The powers with one accord 
replied asking for an assui’ance tliat their envoys were 
still alive, demanding to be placed in immediate communica¬ 
tion with them, and proposing that the Chinese troops 
should aid the relieving force in its task. 

I On July 14th it was reported in Shanghai that 
Sbeng Hsuan-hwai, Director General of the Telegraphs, 
had received a telegram from Yuen Shih-kai“-“ Messenger 
from Peking, July 8th, arrived to-day reports that &e 
artillery of the Boxers and Tung Fu-siang’s troops made a 
breach In the legation waQs, jJterwards taking them by 


[S’n WLord S4llBl>uf7. July 11th, C1un», No. S, 1EN>0, p. 1 IS. 

(88 Wu Xiag-ftng » Mf. B«y, July Uth, V.8. Per. R«L, 19CO, p. S7T. 
fS8 ITel. London, Jtaly 23rd, North-ChiaA Eerald, Jair 2&cb. 1800, 
(80 'lei. Kobe, July SOth. ibjd, 

(81J Tel, London. July 23rd, ibid. Tmai.’o< the appeals to Boglasd, 
Baeaa and Japan in Bland and BadriMUsa, Chios under the Bnpreas 
Dowa^M/* pp. 33d •«<). ; to fraoca In Coidier. “ lUlations da la Chine.'* 
ill. P.S32. 
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assault. Massacre followed, no one left aliye. Chinese 
losses enormous. Foreign ammunition exhausted. ”[92] 
From Newchwang this was independently confirmed by 
the Chinese servant of a foreigner, escaped from Peking, 
who reported that, on July 12th, the British legation 
was destroyed and the foreigners massacred.[9d] Sheng 
Hsuan*hwai at once declared that he had not received the 
telegram reported to have been received by him; but the 
staging news had already been telegraphed to all parts 
of the world ; and no editor or coixespondent felt it s^e to 
accept the denial. The news was generally believed [64] ; 
the sensational newspapers published the most tragic and 
gruesome details, as circumstantial as if from eye-witnesses; 
and the world mourned. Three disringuished Englishmen, 
Sir Robert Hart, Sir Claude MacDonald, and Dr. G. E. 
Morrison, had the gratification of reading later a two- 
column obituary notice of each in the Times of July 17th, 
and those of other nationalities in their own papers. [95] 
The tragic news was so fully believed in London that a 
solemn memorial service was ordered at St. Paul’s cathedral 
on July 2drd, but.dl^ore that date, it was postponed on 
the urg^t remonstrances of Mr, J. D- Campbell, who refused 
to admit the truth of the death of his chief, Sir R. Hart 
§ 26. One effect of the situation wlilch culminated in 
the report that the foreigners in Peking had been mas¬ 
sacred, and the general belief in its authenticity, was that 
arrangements were made for the continuing administration 

[951 Korth Chiiift H«nJd, July ISth, 1900. 

[M] T«l. Cbaloo, July 20th, ibM., July 55th. 1900, 

[94] ** AJl Europe clun^ with petfietio tenacity to the hope that 
... the Buropeane in Peking , . , might hare eecaped a wfioleeale 
mausere. That hope, growios aver f^tar lor daye paaC, ia acir fluaUp 
abandoned by the European Cabinata, and we have to reeogaiae the horti ble 
fact that, by an ootrage uikparalleled in Waatan »xparien«e. the Chineae 
eovariuuent hae flung a eangoinary deflaece is ttw laoe of the N^ole 
oiviUaed world.*’''Timaa, edit., July i7th. 1900. 

'* On July lOtb we re^cdiM it aa numUy oertain that Priaea Twan 
and the Boxen, with the aid of Tung iTu-Mari^and hie wild Kanau leviee, 
had rucceaded In their dodgn to raarder aU tba for«gnan io Fakiu, Wa 
haditfcomtbaCSuztfeethemeelvM. . . .’’—filoitb-Chioa Herald, Aug. let. 
1900. 

[Oe] ** Home pepen an full of obituaaynettcea. ew., of myieU. and it 
la amaeing to eee bow aobool and ooUege daye an rememberM 1 A good 
letter I wrote Bat^el»r in 1990 bee eleo boM wbliabed by him—I aek. 
Did / nally write itt That oonfounded liage and the buemae of taypleca 
ap pea r to^ve blotted ont the paet (com ay rnemofy. and 1 am Uemg a 
new, or aeoosd. life.”—ft. Hart to E, B> Deev. Oet. llcb, 1900. 
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of the customs service, Even before the report of the 
massacre was circulated, the iocoaven’ence of having no 
access to the head of the service and ot neing able to receive 
no instructions from him had been felt in many ways; 
there was no authority to issue funds for the maintenance 
of certain offices, or to draw on the official accounts at the 
banks; and, while the customs collection must continue 
to be available **10 'tneet the payments due on China’s 
foreign loans, yet the foreign authorities were concerned 
that it ^ould not be used for the war expenditure of the 
Peking administration, and were quite ready, if necessary, 
to sequester the receipts in order to prevent a hostile use. 
On the last head the consuls at Sha^hai were especially 
anxious lest the revenue shoiild be used to equip Li Ping- 
heng’s force, then on its march north (96]; and the other 
causes had already set in motion some tendencies to dis¬ 
integration. At Canton Li ITung-chang had already 
placed the Kwangtung offices under the commissioner at 
Canton, making his jurisdiction co-extensive with that 
of the Hoppo; the officer then in charge of the Hankow 
customs was suspected of aiming at ^tflimilar impgriism in 
imperio i and at Shanghai certain intrigues were noted, 
aiming at placing at the head of the whole service a gentle^ 
man not in any way connected with the service. 

§ 27. To fill the post during the “temporary seclu¬ 
sion” of Sir R. Hart there were, from the standpoint of 
regularity, three men available. The senior commissioner 
was 3fr. Edward B. Drew, with thirty-five vears’ service 
and a commissioner since 1868, an official oi considerable 
capacity, and much respected both by his colleagues and 
by Chinese and foreign officials; but he was tl^ to his 
important duties at Tientsin, and, being an American, his 
appointment would have contravened the agreement 
that a British subject should be at the head of the service, 
at a time when it was not wished to provoke international 
jealousies. At the. head of the most important office, 
Shanghai, was Mr. Frank A. Aglen; he was British, but 
one of the junior commissioners, and he too must have 
dropped his serious responsibilities. The third was Mi. 
Ftancis E. Tajdor, British, a commissioner of middling 
seniori^, and an Inspectorate secretary in charge of the 
CeSt CL chap, X, 1 2. 
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Statistical Department, with his office at Shanghai. Of 
these three the Inspectorate secretary, Mr. Taylor, was the 
logical choice, and, on July 10th, he was approached by a 
member of the consular bViy with the proposal that he 
should assume the tempore y direction of the service. 
After consulting with Mr. Agien, he announced his readi¬ 
ness to undertake the.chai^ ; and, on July 14th, on the 
initiative of the consular body, the Nanking viceroy, as 
Hanyang Tachen, addressed to him a despat^ instructing 
him to assume temporary charge of the customs. The 
foreign powei« were already disttirbed by the possible 
consequences of the interregnum, and the report of the 
massacre came at just that time to increase the uneasiness ; 
and Mr. Taylor's appointment was accepted by them with¬ 
out hesitation. [97] 

§ 28. The Yangtee viceroys had grasped tne power to 
administer the affairs of the empire outside the radius of 
Boxer activity, and the hand of their associate, Li Hung* 
chang. is plainly visible in the control of international 
relations. On June 10th Sir R. Hart sent him a telegram, 
followed by a letter on the 12 tfi, explaining the state of 
affairs and advising him, as the empress dowager^s oldest 
and most trusted ^viser. to warn her that the advice of 
. her Boxer counsellors would endanger the empire and the 
dynasty, and that envoys must be held aacred.[9S] When 
the outbreak came Li announced, on June 21st, that he 
had been summoned to Peking; he did not go. but be 
instructed the Clunese envoys abroad to give such explana¬ 
tions to foreign powers as fitted in with the intentions of 
the viceroys and not with those of the rulers at Peking.[99] 
On July Idth he received an imperial decree of the 9th 
appointing him again viceroy ^ Chihb and Peiyang 
Tachen [100]; he left Canton on the 16th. fidly expecting 
to be w^comed as the grand mediator between an offend¬ 
ing China and the outraged foreign powers. He received 
satisfactory assurances from the various Foreign Offices 
that the powers sought no territonal acquisitions [ 101 ]; 
but at Hongkong the governor told him that his pla^ was 

H Ur. T«yl 0 rto Sir R. Btxt. 8»pt 7t^, ) 000. 

K, Harb, ''Biairo,'’' p, 1 $. 

LWj Cf. 4. 

[1001 Text ia U.&. Fer. R«L. 1900. p. ] 72. 

[lOZj Ur. £U7 to Wu Ting-Ung, July ISlh. ibUL, p, 979. 
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ftt Canton [102]; and at Shanghai he was toM the 
consuls that, if the envttys were alive, he must negotiate 
with them, and if they were dead, he must deal with the 
home govemments.[LOS] Li Hung-chdng was visibly mueh 
chagrined at his reception in Shanghai and the relations 
with foreign powers which 'vere thus indicated to him; 
but to his own government there can be no doubt that, at 
this juncture, he gave salutary advice. Given then the fall 
of Tientsin and the shock caused thereby to the anti' 
foreign party, the renewal of Junglu’s protests and admoni* 
tions, and the advice now strongly urged by Li Hung-chang 
and, probably, the Tai^tze viceroys, we have a sufficient 
explanation of the “ truce of July 18th. 

§ 29. At Peking that lull in the siege was preceded by 
a serio>comjc semi-truce which began on the 14th, the day 
of the actual fall of Tientsin, five days after the ^sue of the 
decree calling Li Hung-chang from Canton to Chihli. On 
that day an intercepted legation messenger was returned 
unharmed, bearing with him a communication from 
“Prince Ching and others*'—resembling the usual form 
adopted for heading despatches from the TsimgU Yamen, 
but one adapted for concealing the identity of those actually 
r^ponsible for the contents of the despatch. Several such 
communications were received, “ delivered at one point 
along our long front, whilst the rifie duel was continuing 
elsewhere wifli the same monotony-”[104] The first 
letter expressed n^vely a pained surprise at continued 
attacks by the legation guards, “causing alarm and sus¬ 
picion among solders and people,’* and a fear that the 
strength of the Boxers would prevent the Chinese govern¬ 
ment from carrying out its intention of escorting the 
foreigners to Tientsin. The envoys were now requested 
to take rcfiigc in the precincts of the Tsungll Yamen, with 
their families and the members of their staffs ,* but there 
must not on any account whatever be taken any single 
armed foreign soldier, in order to avoid causing doubt and 
fear in the minds of the troops and people.** An answer 
was required by noon of the next day. [105] This “ diUy. 

i lOi] Td. Ewieleoae. July JStb. North-AbA K«ntd. Jxdy 2Sth. 1900. 
lOS] Ibid. 

I OS} Futoftm Wd*l«, " IndiAonet p. 160. 

(105] Tnni, in Smith, ** CoqvuIkob,” i, p. Sdi; V.S. Vot, R«]., 1900, 
pp. 177 Mq, . . r 
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dilly, duck” m^ttAtion[ 106 ] w £2 not accepted; but tha 
answer painted out that the persons of envoys were always 
and in all places regarded as sacred, and tlUt all 
had been in self-deience. In their reply to this ” Prince 
Ching and others ” promised to restrain their soldiers, 
and declared that ” the Chinese government will exert 
all its efforts to keep order and give protection, in accord¬ 
ance witli general lew.”[i07] 

I 80. Firing ceased, before July 18th,[108} and it was 
on the 17th that an imperial decree was dated, which was 
communicated to the foreign powers. It ascribed the 
conflict to “the long-standing antagonism between the 
people and Christian missions, and the subseouent fall of 
the Takn forts precipitated tlie meeting of force with 
force.” The Chinese government had ” refused to inter¬ 
rupt relations,” and hod “repeatedly issued decrees pro¬ 
viding for the .protection of the foreign legations, and also 
commanded the provincial authorities to protect mission¬ 
aries.” They were again directed to give protection to all. 
0cep regret was expressed for the killing of Mr, Sugtyama 
and the “ violent removal ” of the German envoy, and the 
murderers were to be arrested and punished. Further 
orders were issued for compensation to be given for murders 
and loss of property, and to “ investigate tlie disturbances 
and take sucli measures for the punishment of the offenders 
and restoration of order as the necessities of the case 
demand.” And the decree was to be generally pub- 
lished.[109] 

§ 8i. ThxB decree was the culmination of efforts by 
Dr. Jekyll to adjust the evil doing of Mv. Hyde in the 
Chinese adimnistration. During the first Ix^f of July 
constant efforts to minimise the effect on Western nations 
of the prolonged silence cast over the Peking legations had 
Iwen made by the Chinese envoys abroad, especially by 

IlOS] ** I h«ftr thMno6izt»Q; Ki^u tobov* » 

]»tt«r sont forngn »nvo 7 B. inrltiof them to coni«, without 

of troop*. M iatorviov with tho TSiUagli Yaaion. hie idea bdjig to hove 
them ell mMeocred on tho WAy.”—Chingehan, Diary, Aog. fi(h, p. 896. 

{1071 Smith, Convul^on,” ), ^ 3«4. 

( 108 ) '* There v«i« only Ave ilw abole (be whole sight'* of 
July 17th-ISth.—lUd,. i. p. S58. 

[109) Decree July telegraphed by Liu Ksa^yi July SOih, tease* 
edwed by Wtt Tlng-lasg to Mr. Hay, July iSrd, U.8. Per. Ret, IdOO, 
p. 280. 
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Wu in America. He had ince&santly assured 

the Americaji government and representatives of pseas 
thstaU was well with the legations; that^ esc^ fat Btifein 
von Ketteler, the envoys were alive; that the Chinese 
government was giving them full protection and >vaa 
itself coerced by rebellious Boxers; and that the Western 
powers should not vkit the rina of the Boxers on the un* 
o0ending Chinese administration: in effect he ascribed 
to the court of Peking ail the virtuous and laudable inten¬ 
tions of the viceroys of the south. Mr, Hay imposed on 
him, as a test of the correctness of his attitude, that he 
should send Mr. Conger a telegram, and should get a reply, 
both in the State Department cipher. In the middle of 
the semi-truce, on July I6th, Mr. Conger received from the 
Tsungli Yamen a telegram which, deciphered, read “ com¬ 
municate tidings bearer.'’ On asking explanations, he was 
informed that Wu Ting-fang had telegraphed—“The 
government of the United States is disposed to lend its 
aid to China, but it desires first to have news of Mr. Conger’s 
situation.” The envoy then, on July 17th, sent the follow¬ 
ing reply—“Yot one month we have been besieged in 
British legation under continued shot and shell from 
Chinese troops; quick relief only can prevent general 
massacre. ”[110] This telegram was duly transmitted 
and its receipt in Washington on the 20th relieved the 
minds of the many mllUons of anxious watchers as to the 
personal safety of the envoys; but. it drew a disquietii^ 
picture of the plight of the legation staffs and the mission¬ 
aries, and of their families and adherents, thus beleaguered. 

I 33. The truce, after the first day or two, was not com¬ 
plete, but it gave the besieged a much needed rest, at a 
time when they were almost at the last extremity [ 111 ]; 
there was also some exchange of amenities. On July ^Oth 
the Tsungh Yamen by imperial order sent a gift of veget¬ 
ables and watermelons. Much was made of this generosity, 
and the Chinese envoys abroad let It be known that their 
government was sup^ying the legations with provisions, 


a Ur. Cong»r to Mr. 3ulj 1 &th, TJ.8. For IM., ISOO, p. 156 ; 
yii. Fichw, fob Jglv 16th, 17tta, Doa Dip., Pruico, 2d00, p. 214; 
t3«rtb«Cun* Jalr Sd(h, 1000. 

[Ill] ** ItUn«w [Jul^ 14thlby th444 «bo M«mto bav« thsright 
to fora 4 judgment, thtt (h4 FMoeb trill not be able tu hold out in their 
legAtiOD moM thfcn two dAye.*'*.^mith. CecvnJeim,** i, p. 390.* 
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as well AS giving them efficient protertion.[H 23 The 
former Assurance was as ludicrous as the latter woe auda^ 
clous, and the provisions so ostentatiously advertised 
abroad would not have sufficed for one day's xnaintenance 
of the beleaguered throng. For the wcll*bcing of their 
honoured administrator, Sir R, Hart, the Chinese ministers 
showed much concern. On July 21st a note asked his 
whereabouts, and another asked his opinion on the arrange- 
meiit made by Liu Kun-yi for administering the customs ; 
on the 25th he had sent to him a telegram of inquiry from 
Mr. Aglen; and at other dates up to August 10th he had 
four other notes, two of them enck^ug telegrams of anxious 
inquiry from bis family and from Mr. J. D. CampbelL[118] 
Both he and each one of the foreign envoys wished to send 
coded telegrams such as had been allowed to Mr. Conger; 
but the indulgence of the Chinese ministers was not to be 
stretched so far, and tne envoys were informed that as 
" at present peace is not restored, your legation telegrams 
must be wholly eiair, stating that all is well, without 
touching on military affairs.'’[114] To tills requirement, 
depriving the recipients of the only test of authenticity, 
the envoys could not accede. 

I S8. The Yangtse viceroys had faithfully carried out 
their part in their compact, and now Li Hung^ehang took 
in hand his task of strsighteziing out the tangle in China’s 
international relations. Liu Kun*yi and Chang Chih- 
tung, after the fall of Tientsin, at the end of the truce, end 
after the relief of Peking, steadily declared their loyalty 
to the empress dowager and their opposition to tlic Boxer 
movement, but stated that their position of neutrality was 
contingent on a guarantee that the empress dowager’s 
person should be respected [115] i and the policy of Li 

[US] '* PrORi An inquiry mAC» [in a t«l»gTAin 6ad » it 

ftvl dgQt i' bAd «v«rywbAr« b9«n riv«n out tbdt (he government wu both 
proseoting and provIeiaaiAg the le(atioaJ. We baa aiways feaiad easae 
eueb aseuraneea wouJd be uur ruiu, bat fortunately fur ue (be taMgrast 
of Mr. Conger axpluded tbia idea, and the govemnanca eonaamed 
ap tu the fact thae (heir TapreeentBtivea were tn danger."—Hart, " Siniat," 

p. ss 

[1181 Kart, " Sinirn,*' p. 87, 

1114] Prince Chiog anJ ctbere (u Sir C. MaoDcoald, July 28(h. 1900. 
U.S. For. Bal., 1900. p. ISS : Cbiaa, No. 4, 1000. p, 42. 

riiei CooeuI FraMr (Hankow) to tord Sallabary. Juy ITthj eca«u 
W^T«i(aiaoghal)««a^> Aug. let. 18(b, 1900; eitadiaB.C.Tbcaectt, 
'* Chizka and the Fowen," p. 190. 
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Uu&g-ch&ng was leased on the saroe postulate. His exact 
pitfpose being, however, not quite clear, the American 
eojisul at Shanghai was instructed to ask for an explicit 
declaration, and he reported'-'‘ Purpose attempt persuade 
throne send envoys Tientsin; afterwards hopes military 
operations will be suspended, then negotiations can 
follow; Boxers and troops can be stopped by Chinese 
government ; asks is it possible, if envoys are escorted 
Tientsin safely, that milit^ operations can be suspended ? 
Assures envoys now safe.”[U6} Mr. Hay^s answer was 
not prompt, but it was decided—This government will 
not enter into any arrangauent regarding disposition or 
treatment of legation without Arst having free com¬ 
munication with Mr. Conger, Responsibility for their 
protection rests upon Chinese government. Power to 
deliver at Tientsin presupposes power to protect and to 
open communication. This is insisted on.”[H7] 

I 34. All the powers had repeatedly insisted on the 
responsibility of the Chinese government for the lives of 
their envoys, but the question was how to enforce it. The 
consular b^y at Tientsin, on the same day. June 29th. on 
which they “ handed over the situation to the military 
authorities,*’[118] unanimously agreed to surest to the 
powers that “ the Chinese government should be informed 
that, in case the persons of the foreign envoys are touched, 
tlie mausolea of the dynasty will be destroyed by the 
foreign troops’'; and to tl^ decision the comnu^er* 
in*cbief gave bis support. [119] The proposal was not 
regarded favorably, as appearing “ very unlikely to have 
any effect upon mutinous soldiery or a riotous mob” ; but> 
on similar bnes. it was proposed that a collective declara¬ 
tion should be made by all the powers that, ” if any act of 
violence is committed against the legations, all authorities 
at Peking, of whatever rank, will be held responsible in 
person and property. ”[120] The declaration was made to 

t) IS] sir, Goodnov to iSr. H«r. JuIySStA, UH. For. JtoL, ISOO, p. SSO. 

(117) Ur, 3hy to Hr. Qoodnow, July SOtb. ihiiL 

(J JSj G*a. Dorw*ed to War Om^, July 4tii, 1800. CWa*. Mo. S. 1800, 
p. 

(1!8] Consul Carlijwi Co Lord SclUOuiy, Juna 26tlL 1800. Ibi^. p. 8S. 

[120] Lonl Salisbury to Lord Qoneh, July 2na. lUd.. p. 80; U. 
DoleasM to Fieodh ambaasedon. July 4th. H. Paul Canbon a nd othm to 
>[. Da l ooirt, July 4t>h. .1th, Doe. Dip., 1900, pp. 68 saq. 
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the Chinese envoys abroad, [121} but the ^ts of violence 
continued to be committed. 

I 85. Jung^u and Prince Chiag were credited in some 
quarters with having created a “counter-revolution” ilT 
Peking [122]; in any ease .the first proposal of July l4th 
that the envoys without guards should take refuge in the 
TsungU Yamen. was on the 19th modified to a renewal of 
the proposal to send them under escort to Tientsin ; and 
the warning was added that if the envoys “determine to 
stay in Pclang and if there should happen any unforeseen 
disaster,” the Chinese administration, liaving “faithfully 
given warning in advance, cannot accept the responsi¬ 
bility. ”{12 8] In their reply the envoi's asked “ why, if 
the Chinese government cannot insure the protection of 
the foreign envoys in Peking, they feel confident of their 
power to do So outside the city on the way to Tientsin ” ; 
and with reference to the warning, it declared that, “ as 
the foreign envoys have come to Peking in reliance on the 
protection of the Chinese court, it is impossible for the 
latter to free itself from the responsibility for their 
6afety.”[124] In fact the foreign envoys considered that 
the proposal meant certain death, ”[125] and their 
opinion was in strong contrast with the benevolent attitude 
assumed by the Chinese administration, which, under 
date of July 80th, assured the foreign powers—“ Foreign 
ministers in Peking are all safe atd well.. Recently 
vegetables, fruit, and provisions have been repeatedly 
supplied to them. Relations most friendly. At present 
consultations are going on for the protec^on of various 
ministers going to Tientsin for temporary shelter, which 
will soon be concluded 8atisfactorily.”[120] 

[ISll Lord Salisbury to consul Worren, July 5th, Cluns, Mo. 5, ISOO, 
p. 99. 

(1221 Doolared by SK«ng Biuawbwsi tnw on July 3rd; oom* 
municfttod by Sel^ian consul «6 Sbaaghai ,* trsinBzijtted by Frsoeb enyoy 
M BroMols, July 8th ; circulated by M. DsIcsssS to Prenen unbawMiois, 
July Otb; i&Do«. Dip,, ItfOO; pp, 75, 

[1S8] Pnnee Chine aod otbon to Sir C. MacDoasId, Ju^ 19th, Ch i nn . 
No. 4. 1900, p, 41 ; if.S. For, Rol.. 1900. p. 181. 

[134] Sir C. ICMDossld to PriiMo C&iog and oUur*. July iOCh, CKuko, 
No, 4. 1900. p. 42 : U.S. For, Rel.. 1900. p. 181. 

(120) Ur. Coneoc to Ur, Hsy, Aug. 2r4 (roc'd Aug. 7th), L‘,S. For. EM., 
1000, p. 167, .. 
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I 86, The proposal wa^ taken \ip by Li Hung-phang 
and his fellow viceroys a little later. They telegraph^ 
on August 4th the summery of in imperial decree oC the 
Snd, which declared that, '^throughout the disturbances 
recenUy caused by ou; eubjeets on account of Christian 
missions,’* effective protection had been given to the lega* 
tions; but as this protection " may not secure absolute 
safety, the foreign envoys are being consulted as to the 
proposed plan of detailftig troops to escort tlxem safely 
to Tientsin ”; Junglu was charged with the duty of 
escorting the envoys, and their telegrams in plain language 
would DC traosrarttcd,[lS7] The latter lestriction was 
removed by a decree of August $th, which sanctioned the 
transmission of cipher telegrams [ 128 ]; and this enabled 
Mr, Hay to reply <xt the strength of a telegram received 
on the 7th, that “ imperial troops ate firing daily upon the 
envoys in Peking,” and to “ demand the immediate cessa¬ 
tion of hostile attacks by* imperial troops ” ; further, as 
the envoys had done, he pointed out that “if the Chinese 
government cannot protect our envoy in Peking, it will 
presumptively be unable to protect him upon a journey 
from Peking to the coast”; he therefore again urged 
cooperation by the Cliinesc with the relief expedition. [199] 
. In communicating thu decrce of August 2nd to the French 
minister, the Chijicse envoy was instructed to ask “if, 
through the delay caused by the hesitation of the envoys, 
an accent should happen, who will beheld responsible 7 ” 
and the mhiLster was urged to instruct his envoy to accept 
the proposal without forther delay,[180] M. Delcass^’s 
reply was categoric—" Without doubt the Chinese govern¬ 
ment will be held responsible ; its strict duty is to protect 
the foreign envoys as much, or even moj'e than itself”; 
it should and could open the ways from Tientsin to the 
capital and so fulfil the task of protection which was in¬ 
cumbent on it.[181] The British government held the 

Li J.hi Kim.jH nml Sh«ng Kiu6n>hwM to Chineto 

envoy at 8i. Peiwaburg, Au^. 4t>>, wcei'-wl bv him Awg. 7th, comraiuu- 
c«t«d at oahin^on Aug. 8th {Wti ’iSng.fnDa to Ur. K*y, r.8. For. 

I MO, p. 9Sd) and ot PitriN Aue. 9th (YUhens to dS. DalcaasA, Doe. Dip.. 
J900. p, J20). 

IS8] WuTisg-fang to Mr. Hay, Aug. Sch. U.S.Foe.Rel., 1900, p.28S. 

229] Mr, Hoy to Wii Tmg'fang, Aug. 8th, ibid., p. 284. 

ISO] YiSJeeng to U, Dekaaae. Auf, eth, uN «up. 

131] M. DeicMseto YiUceng, Aug 10th. Doe. ihp., 1900, p. 13]. 
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same opinion. [1S2] The Japanese govenuuenfc proposed a 
suspension of iightini^, on condition that the relief expedi¬ 
tion might bring away the Peking community without 
oppositioi) [138] 5 but by this time the relief had been 
effected against opposition and by aimed force. 

§ 37. The negotiations at Peking on the subject of 
the withdrawal to Tientsin continued from July 19th to 
August 6Ui.[184] During a part: of this time, until 
July 28th, the quiet intermission continued with some 
sporadic outbursts of firing : but ‘‘ during the 2dth, 27th and 
28 th there were ominous signs that the truce was nearing 
its end ”; and “ the 29th marked the definite resump¬ 
tion of hostilities.;^l£3] On that day Li Ping-heng, who 
had arrived a few daj's earlier, was received in audience by 
the empress dowager [ 180 ] i and from that day, four days 
before the issue of the decree of August 2nd, nine days 
before the issue of a decree of August 7th appointing Li 
Hung-chang to the task of opening his negotiations, and 
during the course of his negotiations and those of I^ce 
Ching and others,^’ the l^ations were again subjected to 
a storm of shot and shell, and their inmates to all the 
privations and dangers of a siege. 

^iSS^ Sir E. MonsttiteM. DelevwS, Aug. 15th, ibid., p. 125. 

[laei U, French ArabMeeAere. Au^ 16th, ibid,, p. 180. 

{l84] from PhBoe CSong othete** oa the eabjeet of the 

withdrewel to Xieiitaii, Jul; ISih, S5th, &dth, diet, Aug. 1st, 3rd, 4th, 6th ; 
Chio»,Ko. 4. 1900, pp. 41 eeq.; U.S. For. B»i., 1900, pp. 281 seq.; Beport 
of U. Bohon, Doa I^p., 1900. pp. 816 aeo. 

(186] Sir C. bCecDaosld to Loid Seliibury, Sept. 80th, Cbuie, Ko, 4, 
1900. p. 88. 
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was cashiered and declared forever ineligible for any 
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official post.(l] Notwithstanding this degradation, in 
lS9d he was appointed High Commissioner to investigate 
the financial condition of Manchuria [2]; and. as Kangyi 
the Muiichu had dealt witli the Chiiiese officials of the 
centre and south, so the C'liinesc Li Ping*heng dealt with 
the Manchu oiticials in the home of the dynasty. Towards 
the end of 1899 he was appointed High Commissioner in 
supreme command of dhe naval forces on the Yangtie, 
and in that post was brought into a position of friction with 
the two viceroys, with whose general policy he was at 
variance. Karly in June, 1900, before any overt act had 
been committed except by Boxers, he was ordered to 
“ proceed north with all speed ” [8]; and it was reported 
that, on his arrival, he was to be appointed viceroy of 
Chihli.[4] He tried to evade the proffered honour and 
pleaded the only excise permitted to a Chinese official- 
illness ; but his plea wa.s answered by '* urgent orders to 
come at once.’*[5j* His orders, not later than June 10th, 
taken iw conjunction with the appointment on that day of 
Prince Twan to the Tsungli Yamen, are a significant item 
in the account against the ruling powers in Peking. He 
left Yangchow ojx July 1st, but relumed there as the 
troops at Tsingkiangpu^ about 12,000 Hunancse, refused 
to follow him. or to obey any orders except those sent 
through their fellow-provincial, Liu Kun-yi.[8] He 
obtained other troops, and with them, on his way north, 
he effected the slaughter of over a thousaud Chinese 
converts in the prefecture of Hokienfu in Chihli, an act 
which led the Yangtze and southern viceroys to send 
memorials of pvotest.[7| In tliat same prefecture, at the 
flourishing Roman Catholic mission of Hienhien 80,000 
converts were then entrenched, 12,000 men of them being 
armed; they had sufficient food and ammunition, SAd 
successfully defended themselves for over two months. [8] 

§ 2. Li Fing'beng had his first audience of the empress 
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Of. chsp. V. j a, 7, 9. 

Ct ohap. vii, $ 10. 

Kortb-&idc« HenJd, Jime !8tb, 1900. 

Itid.. Jan6 SCtb. 1900. 
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[7] ITortb CUnft Hessld, Aug. Sth, 1900. 

[8] lUd.. Aug. 10th, 1900. 
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dowag«r on July S3nd and, embittc&ed fs was }qs 
jBevioue .<legradatioD< ka threw hU weight inkf* tks 
W^the side of Pmoe ywaOk Kangyi a«d Tung ITu-si^jg. 
and obtwed the obsfidencc of the empress ^wager.[9] 
He st^niok at once at the peace party. Yuen Chang and 
Hsd CUng'Cheng on July Sdrd, while the negotiations with 
the foreign envoys were proceeding, handed in the third 
of their memorials against the Boxers, in which they re¬ 
commended the execution of several members of tlie Grand 
Council’’; the chronicler observes that ‘'their valour 
seems to be more laudable than their discretion, especially 
as the old Buddha is disposed once more to believe in the 
Boxers as the result of Li Fir^-heng’s audience with her 
yesterday. ”[i0] While the empress dowager was in this 
mood, the matter of altering the text of the decree of exter¬ 
mination was brought up against them, and the two were 
decapitated July SSth.tll] Orders were also sent to 
Chang Yin-hwan, sentenced in 289$ to transportation to 
Turke6tan,[23] to commit suicide, faihng which he was 
to he decapitated. [18] These proscriptions were not 
only a stroke against the advocates of peace in Peking, 
bat were a serious menace to the viceroys who were 
making agreements and negotiating conditions in the 
south. 

§ 8. Li Ping-heng was at the same time appointed 
generalissimo in joint command, together with Junglu, 
of the Chinese held force [14]; the commander-in-chief 
who would not direct hostilities was too powerful to he 
disturbed, but he was neutralised by being given a colleague 
who was more willing to be active. Prom the day of his 
airival, even during the truce, Li Ping-heng began to push 

(61 «OMBuddhftplAOM giMteonSdeocomLi Fie^heiis.'’—Bl&nd 
and BackhouM. " Eznpwas DowAger.” Cbisgahaa, Diaiy. JuW 2Sth. p. 208, 

[10] Ibici. Juir 28rd. p. 20£. Tnna of thne meaxori*l«, Jua* SOth- 
JuJv Sfrd, In tT.8. for. B«l.. 1901, Appendix, pp, 76 Mq. 

(in " It is most pMoful EM W think of th» Anif of Vuea Chang, for 
bo hart mnoy starling quaUtisa. As far HsU, I know him in the days whan 
«a wars oollaagUM in tho Grand Soccatariat, I navar bad a hi A opLuon 
ofthaman; hisoarraptionwasnotorioua,'*—<3iijigahan, Diary, July S^, 
p, 2fl4, 

Tha daeroa arfaring tfaacr axacution did not appaar m tha Paking 
Oatttta uat4I July 89th. 

tl21 Cf. chap. Vi, { 22, 

[19} North-Aioa Rarald, Aog. J6th, 1600. 

[14] Ibid, Aug, 8th. 1900. 
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the court to a renewal of hostilities, [15] and within a 
on July 29th; the attack was renewed in all its fury. The 
broad facts of the continued existence and the extreme 
peril of the foreigners were known from Mr. Conger’s 
telegram of July 17^. received July 20th; but ^c details 
were first made known to a startl^ world by a telegradi 
sent on July 2l5t by Dr. G. E. Morrison, the Timts' corre* 
spondent, and published in its issue of August 2nd. Letters 
were sent with the greatest difficulty, very few got through 
to Tientsin^ and those few were a long time on the way; 
from August 5th, the belated peiTiifssion to scud cipher 
telegrams allowed a few curt appeals to go through, but 
these were, by this time, supererc^tory, since Dr, .Morr- 
son’s telegram of July 21st had sufecicntly enlightened the 
powers. It wa^i in July tliat news was waning and was 
wanted ; and but little authentic information from Peking 
was received between the receipt at Tientsin on June 29th 
of Sir R. Hart’s note of June 24th“-“ Beiugsd British 
Lsgaiion. Stiualion desptraie. Make haste euid on 
July 25th of a note from Mr. Conger, dated July 2l8t“ 

“ We have provisions for several weeki*, but little ammu¬ 
nition. If they continue to shell us as they have 
done we can’t hold out long. Hope relief can come 
soon.” To the Tientsin date must be added two or three 
days [ 16 ] before a message could reach the cable end at 
Shanghai. 

§ 4. During July then the powers knew from Sir B. 
Hart that the Peking community was besieged, that the 
situation was desperate, and that haste was imperatiTe; 
on July 20th they learned from Mr. Conger that it was 
under continuous shot and shell fire ; and fre^n the lith 
to the 20th they believed that the entire community had 
been massacred. Haste in relief was indeed imperative. 
The besieged looked for it from the Seymour force ; after 
June 20th they looked for it evai rhore eagerly and mow 

IlSl " Z w4Dt Acros to Dnto Laa'* bouM thii «>d f^nd 

Priioo Tw»a AAd U Pins-baefi Lh« w. Thor were l>u«7 j^Aiuiiog • nnowod 
OD tho IasaU^s, Li ■i'aa wron g l y kk lAvoaroI miaing from the 
HacIib AflAflogiy cmU.”—C biaediAii. DiA^. S&rd, 993. 

E,a. iQ NorUi'China HcTAld, duly 25th. 19(W. App«*rs a tolBgmm. 
dAt«d ** July ITch. via Chaloo July 26 tb ’*: asd Uia captiixA o£ 

July Uih, i* Kportedla a t«l»pAm Chaloo July 17ui." To 
^daMA ottdtda oocBcausioatioo was quicker. 
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confidently as day passed after day.(17] They knew 
nothing of the dire straits of the Tientsin settlements, but 
they did assume that large forces were gathering, and that 
these would soon brush aside the ill'disciplined masses of 
the Qunese troops and would bring them saC^y in no long 
time. Again and again, orer-anxious ears caught the 
sound of distant hrlog, which could only come from a 
relieving force—and this even before the capture of'KenUin; 

S ain and again the besieged reassured each other with 
e hope that relief, though not yet within hearing, must 
still come soon ; agun and again even hopes were found to 
be iUuaory ; and when finally the relieving force did come, 
the besieged knew of its proximity only a lew hours before. 

$ 5. At the end June the foreign forces between 
Tihx and Tientsin numbered 14,000 in all, of whom 6000 
were Russian and 4000 Japanese; of these 9226 were at 
Tientsm.[18] When Tientsin fell on July 14th the foreign 
forces there numbered about 12 , 000 ; and by the end of 
July they were increased to about 17,000, viz. Japanese, 
$000, Russian, 4000, British, 2000, American, 1700, and 
the rest of the other four nationalities, chiefly French.(19} 
The question of the relief of Peking was much on the 
minds of all the commanders; some ^vocated an attempt 
at all hamrds, with any forces available; others were 
daunted by tlie difficulty of campaigning under the burning 
sun, by difficulties of feeding the troops in the field, by the 
poisoned water supply, by difficulties of transport, and, 
above all, by the fear that a reverse would imperil the lives 
and fortunes of all foreigners in Korth China Even the 
forward advocates demanded a field force of 25,000, 
besides the necessary guards from Taku to Peking; and 
the demands of the more cautious ranged from that figure 
to $0,000 for the field force alone.{20] All were agreed 
[Itl SheO flringceMed July ISth : qiiMtnov; bopn it ukMii* 
lows, havin g dtfMM Cbinow, u n«6ring?'—Dr. Coltroau tdl. July SOfih, 
n^r 0 d abangbiu JuJy 91»(, Horbl^-Chioa Herald, Aug. Sth, 1400. 

[ISl Add. Bruc« M Adioirelty, Jun* SOth, Adm. 6«ytD0«ir to sarao, 
J«Iy 2nd, 1900, Chio«, No. S, 1900. pp. 36, 99. 

|l91 T«i, Ti«otu, July 2Bth, North-CbioA Henld, Aqa 6 tb, 1900. 

At th« b«ginniQg 6t .7uly Adm. Al«z««oi!, «oiT)ma&AQg Um BuMlai 
vom, satijoaMd th» oecesniy fleld forc« M 20,000 M 30,000 awn,* 
20,000 to guard commiuuaatioA and hold tbe ooovpiM polau.— 
Marqvi d» Moq(odmo to bl, DeloaasS, St. Fotonburg, Jviy 4th. Doo. Dip, 
1900, p. 67. 

Bub bho coDodl of nclnurala mlormcd the Aowrioaa admiral thi 
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that tile ti6C«Mcy forces couid not be assembled and their 
equipment and transport provided before September i 
and the earliest date at which an advance was considered 
probable was September 15th, 

§ 6. England was in the midst of the war in South 
Africa and could send only Indian troops i France could, 
except after a Jong dela>, send only Annamese tirailleurs; 
Germany mobilised a force of 7000 at home, hut meantime 
could spare only a few naval ratings ; a few thousand 
American soldiers were sent from the Philippines; and 
Italy and Austria'Hungary had no troops within call. 
Russia could hold do'Am Manchuria, and sent some thousands 
into Chihli, but there was obviously a limit to their number. 
Japan alone could send urlimit^ thousands, and could 
send them promptly, and to her, sooner or later, the powers 
turned- The British government appealed to her at. once 
and, on June 22nd, asked if further forces were to be sent— 
“ the urgency of immediate action and the favourable 
geographical situation of Japan make her intentions a 
matter of very grave importance in this difficulty. ”[ 21 ] 
The Japanese administration had dve years before come 
into collision with the European three*power coalition, 
and only two years before bad noted with interest that It 
still held together, and it feared to be drawn into a diffi¬ 
culty ; the Foreign Minister now declared that Japan 
desirous of conformi&g its resolves to those of the 


was 


[other] powers interested ’’; and at a second interview 
he said that ” of course Japan has troops at her disposal, 
but that it was impossible to foresee the consequences of 
sending them” ; three days later, however, Japan mobilised 
a division in anticipation of a Anal decision.[22} Lord 
tbft fi«ld forM must oon«ut ef “ «t 60,000 ra«o.” th* noeeaeftry 
gviarda,—Adm. CourrejollMtoU, d« LftOMcan. T^ku. July 7 lh, Und^p, 74 { 
Adtt. KerapR's report, July Stb, dMd id T)»ggett, “ Ohiab RelM Expedl* 
tieo," p. 48. 

TJm Japaneae Kov»rzus«at ihoas^t the Sold few* •bouM be 70,000 
etroDS.—Ur. WhiMbMd to Lord Stiiobury, Tokyo, July 4th, China, No. 3. 
1000. p. 67, 

At the ecd of July Oen. Darwxd (Ehtith) put the AoU loroe required 
at 25,CN» RM (Sava^-tandor, ^line end the AlUea." i. p, 38$); hot the 
RuMiea and Jepeooee oommaiiden held out for e Urger loree, ooe of 
them etipaletlfw; lor 80,000 men. Cf. U, Deloeee$ to U. Paul Cembon 
Aug. 3rd. Doo. Dip., 18l».p, 1U. 

[81] Lord SaLsOup to Ur. Whitebaad. June 32nd. Chloe. No. 3.1900. 
p- 69, 

[88] Mr.'SVhit^ed teLordSeUibu/y. JutteS3rd.8eth,lbid.,pp. 78. 7U. 
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SaJisbucy ih«&. aakecK the Kussian, German and French 
govemm^ats if they vrould approve, [2d] The French 
BCUMher, on Jime 27th, did not give any intimation of 
his opinion *’[24]; but, on July 4th, he thought it 
‘^eseential that unity of action and unity U direction 
on. the spot should not be hindered by any afterthought 
or Jealousy,” and he hoped that the Japanese govern¬ 
ment would at once despat^ the mobilised division which 
was available, ”[25] Germany, on June 28th, un¬ 

able to iu(^e whether the interests of third powers would 
be affected ” by Japanese intervention, “or whether the 
responsibility of supporting it could be undertaken by 
G«rcnany.”[26] Then the news of Baron von Ketteler’s 
murder was received, and, oa July 2nd, the emperor made 
a warlike speech [27] and ordered the moUli»ation of a 
brigade 7000 strong; and the government declared its 
policy to the Russian government, said to be identical 
with the Russian policy. [28] The Russian minister 
declared, on June 28th, that “ we have no desire t© hinder 
Japan’s liberty of action,” but did not commit himself 
further. [20] On July Srd, be brought himself to declare 
that, while “ in face of so grave a crisis there were objec¬ 
tions to a mandate being given to any one power,” still he 

would welcorne a Japanese or any other force of 20,000 
or 80,000 men to co-operate in the common aim ” ; and he 
said that 10 , 000 Russian troops had already been 2anded.[d0] 
§ 7. Lord Salisbury had to be cont^t with this and be 
teh^Taphed, indicating the extreme gravity of the situa¬ 
tion and urpng that “ Japan is the only power which can 
seitd rapid reinforcements to Tientsin, and no objection 
has been raised by any European power to this eourse.”[81] 
The Japaneses government '‘considered the troubles in 
NortJi China much more deep-rooted and of far wider 
bearings ” than they se«uned to others, and it wished to be 
“ assured that Japan will be protected from complications, 

[23} Lord SaJiabuiy ambwsadort, Juoo SCtii, tCth^ ilnd., p. 75. 

[24 Sir Ip, UozkcoQ to Lord Soliiburj, Ja&o 27tb, ibid,, p. SO. 

[25 to aam«, Jnlx 4th, ibid., p. M. 

[25 Lord Govgb to B»m«, July In, ibid., pp. 20, 21. 

127] CC. ehsp. xi. $ 24. 

[28 Sir C. SeeW to Lord S«UBb>vy, July Srd, Chimt, No. 8,12C©, p. 23. 

[39 8«tte to miM, July SSth. md.. pp. 81, 04. 

[30 Ibid.. July 8rd, 4th. iUd.. pp. 23, 20. 

[31] Xx>rd SoUobury to Mr. WbitoHood. July 4th, ibid., p. 28. 
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and indemnified for her outUy-”[3t] Without waiting 
for an answer Japan decided to increase her force at 
TienUin to 20,000 Jtieu without delay.{$8l The British 
government undertook the finauejai responsibility de¬ 
manded. “ since a fatal expenditure of time vould 
result from international negotiations on the point; 
but to have given, alone, the first assurance would have 
added to the compliceitions, and Lord Salisbury wished 
to draw a sharp distinction between immediate operations 
which may be still in time to save the legations, and 
any ulterior operations which may be undeitakcn.”[84] 

§ 8. Mucli time—a forinight—had been lost, since 
without the Japanese reinforcemenU a forward movement 
was impossible. Some of these came in by the end of 
July, and some British and American reinforcements, and 
the matter was taken into consideration. Opinions were 
still divided, but there was now more inclination to take 
risks. As we have seen. Lord Salisbury liad been steadily 
ur^ng an advance, and his eagerness was reflected in the 
British commanders at Tientsin. However cautious the 
American government might have been, the receipt on 
July 20th of Mr. Conger’s telegram changed its attitude— 
“ This despatch . . . presented a situation which plainly 
called for the urgency of a relief expedition rather than 
for perfection of preparation; it was made the basis of 
urgent pressure for an immediate movement upon Peking, 
without waiting for the accumulatkm of the large force 
previously proposed .”[85] Instructions in this sense 
were sent to General QiaWee, who arrived at ITientsin ou 
July 80th. He reported that he did not believe the envoys 
could be relieved without a fight, and that the allied forces 
available for battle did not then exceed 14,000 men [86]; 
but his arrival, with orders to assume the aggressive, 8U[^ 
ported the British commanders in their wish to advance, 

[92> tCr, Whit^wad t« July ibid., p. S<H). 

ISS] to Mm«, July 0th, ibid., p. 102. 

1^1 ^rd SftUabu^ to iu. Whic«b«iM, July 6tb, Ibid., p. lOt. 

[Sfij KnOrt of'U?d, SeoretSTy of War (l£r, Sblfau Root), 1400. p. 14. 
Ur, Coaler ■ tolMraot oot. bo^war, uaivorsally traatod aa auUMtia, 
On July astb ita Waabin^OD cocitapoadaai talaa>*P^^ tha Nav York 
fVorfd—''The Congar doapatcb iajio* baown toa forgery. Tba CSuomo 
know tha ooda and conooctad tba asewar.*’ 

[24) Cbaffaa to Adiutaat Gacatal, July Slit, 1900, Raporb ubi 
tap. 
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aad overcame the reluctance of the Bussian and Japanese 
generals, who, commanding two*thirds of the available 
troops. natoraJly exercised a predominating influence. [87] 
I 9. A first conference was held on July 27th, before 
General Chaffee’s arrival, the seitiov American officer. 
Colonel Daggett, representing him. It was decided that 
preparations for a move should be made, but that the 
date sliould be left open,, A second conference was held 
on August 1st, and a tliird on August 3rd, when it was 
decided to advance on the 4th ; but “ as no officei', what¬ 
ever his rank, could give orders to officer's of any other 
army, it was decided that a conference of commanders 
shotild be held every evening, or when necessary, to 
determine the movement of the foUowii\g day or days, 
and that a majority should rule.”[38] The troops mowd 
out of Tientsin at 3 p.m. on August 4th, and went into 
bivoiiac four miles away; the match was to follow the 
river, the Russians and French forming the rrglit whig 
and operating on tlie left (east) bank, and tlie Japanese, 
British and Americans as left wing on the right (west) 
bank, The field force was : 


JapanoM (flfarabal Yamagucltj) .... 8.000 
Kuteiane {Omaral Liniavitch) .... 4.800 

British (Oenaral Gaeelee).9,000 

Ainorioana {Oanaral Chaffee) .... 8,100 

Fraaeh {Ganaral Trey).800 

AosCriaa . 88 

Italian ........ 88 


These are the numbeis reported by the. respective 
commanders, making a total of 18,800 [89]; but 'Hhesa 
figures are too large; the effective force probably did not 
exceed 16,000 mei].’'[40] The Americans actually start^ 
2500 8tTong.[il] Of the British, only tlie artillery and 
four companies of infantry were Kngllsh, the rest being 
Indian troops. Of the French the greater part were 
Annamese tirailleurs. The Italians and Austrians were 
present in order that the flag nught be represented. The 

(971 Daggstl. '* China R«lief Exp«ditioo,’* p. 5S. 

(98] Ibid., p. M, 

fin Obd, ChallM to AdjatantOaoeB). Sept. let. 1900. Besoti of Sec. 
War, J900, p. M. 

ffC) Dauetb. op. rit, p. 87. 

[41] IbidT; Beport of Sec. War, 1900, p. 19. 
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absence of any Gennans, even a similar “ toten ” force, 
was the subject of much comment [42]; the French com¬ 
mander reported that “ a small force of Germans, Austrians 
and Italians were present with the column to co-operate 
in the capture of Peking ’*[48]; but the Germans were, 
in fact, not represented. 

§ 10. The decision to make an immediate advance 
brought about several results. Since the beginning of the 
troubles the Russians had been consolidating their hold on' 
Manchuria, and at the end of June were in a position to 
give shelter to missionaries in mid-Manchurio [44]; after 
the slaughter of Blagovestch^sk. July 14th, tlxe move¬ 
ment became more pronounced. At the end of July they 
came into conflict wHh Chinese troops near Tashihkiao, 
the railway junction for Newchwang; the Chinese on the 
eastern side were driven back, butto the northward near 
Kaipinghien ” 5000 Russians were surrounded by 15,000 
Chinese, and the situation was critical. [45] After the 
allied decision the Chinese troops on August 4th attacked 
the port of Yingkow (Newchwang) whiclx was defended by 
Russian troops, and “ it took a whole day's fighting before 
they were driven off” ; the crews ©f two Japanese gun¬ 
boats were on shore aiding in the defence; the Rus^dau 
flag was then raised over the custom hou.se, the native 
city, and the forts. [4d] Elscwlicre also, where there wTre 
only defenceless missioiULries to encounter, the response 
to the call to arms was prompt, At Tatung, on the 
Yangtze, there were riots; and near Swatow seven English 
and American mission clxapels were destroyed, six of them 
between August 5th and 19th.[4T] In Srechwan the 
viceroy was reported to have received a new order to 
exterminate all foreigners, but instead he ordered them to 
leave for their own safety, All the accessible residents, 
missionaries, customs and consular staffs, about a hundred 
in all, left Chungking, except the French consul, M. Bons 

[491 Cf. H, C- ThocoMn, " China ao4 the Power*," p. 8fl, 

1 431 Qeo. Frey to M. de LaDeseao, Aog. 4th. Doo. Dip,, 1900, p. 117. 
Uj C(. chap. ix. S 18, 

46] Nowchwanf? tel. to Japanese pepett. Tokyo. Aug. Srcl, cited m 
^orth•China Herald. Aug. 16th, 1900. 

(461 Tel. Chafoo. Aug;. 9th. ibid. Cf. chap. si. | 38. 

147 ] Tel. Eoo^oeg, Aua. 18th, ibid.; consul Huist to Lord FaUsbaty. 
Aug. S9eh. IPOoTcUna. No. 6,1900, p. 9. 
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d’Anty, and three unofficial Englishmen > and the viceroy 
was Uien as anxious for their return, guaranteeing their 
safety-[48] 

I 11. A second result was another short rest for the 
besieged legations from the incessant shot and shell die. 
On the last days of July and on August 1st repeated 
letters arrived from “ Prince Ching and others,” urging 
the departure of the envoys to Tientsin, one even going so 
far as to promise protection to the Chinese converts who 
must be left behind ; all this time, daily and nightly until 
the morning of August 8rd “ rifle shot without interrup¬ 
tion,” 'and shell fire at times during the day. On August 
2 nd the Tsungli Yamen sent in several intercepted letters, 
giving much misleading information, but conveying one 
undoubted fact—that, at the dates of writing, the relieving 
force had not yet started. On August Srd, ” day and night 
calm; probably the Chinese wish to inspire confidence 
so that we may decide on going to Tientsin,” A letter 
from " Prince Ching and otliers ” insisted on the envoys* 
departuie, and announced tliat Junglu had been charged 
with the arrangements. Sniping was renewed on the 
evening of August 4th. [49] A more probable explanation 
of the cessation of fire on the 5rd is that troop* were with¬ 
drawn from the firing line in Peking to resist the advance 
of the relief force. Among these were Tung P'u-siang’s 
Kansu men; and Li Ping-heng was sent to take supreme 
command of the forces in the field. [50] 

§ 18. The allied field force, with' a heterogeneous 
variety of transport, left Hs bivouacs on August sQi. On 
the right bank tlie Japanese in advance started at 1 a.m. 
and struck the Chinese defences in front of Pehtsang at 
4 ,a.ni., and soon forced them. The whole left wing then 
attacked Pehtsang amd, after some stubborn fighting, 
gained possession of it at noon ; tlie right wing (Russians 
and French) on the left bank were impeded by difficult 


(441 Cormp, lohanj. Aug. 5ih; tet. Chjn$ldna. Au^. 7(K, 12th; 
Xorth-Chinrv K*raM, Au^, lAtIc. 1000, 

(401 >1. Pichon,lt«pcits sub July 2S-Aug,4(h, Doc. Dip.. 1900, pp, SIS 
Mipira i* renderiog given foe *' une fufclliM peu CMurrio, 
pr^uo oontinocDo,” 

(lo] Li Ping-hens 4 on» f>xint to tally the ttoope end 
the foreigaen’ iidvcnce. Be hu iinpeached Jan g lii, but the Old Buddhj 
•iippKteed the memoxitl."—Cbi&ashes, Diery. Aug. Sid, p, 886. 
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gTound> and, at the final assault, only in a position 
to thteaten the Chinese defences, The Chinese fled in some 
disorder; their commander, Li Ping-heng, was reported 
to have been wounded. The next day, August 6th, the 
advance was continued, the British and Americans and a 
part of the Japanese crossing to the left bank, the entire 
right wing following tlic railway; the Chinese were struck 
at Yangtaun and. by 2.80 p.m,, were put to rout, the brunt 
of the battle being borne by the Ameiicons and British. 
After the defeat the viceroy, Yiilu, committed suicide at 
Tsait5im.[51] Cfe August 7th the troops rested at Yang- 
Uun, and a conference of the generals was held, at which it 
was decided to continue the advance to Tungchow, and to 
hold the next conference there. On the 8th the com¬ 
bined force crossed to the right bank and advanced; 
the Japanese, being the most numerous and most fully 
equippetl, took the lead, followed in turn by the Russians, 
British and Americans. The Japanese started at 4 a.7n.*, 
and, with the whole force strung in a single column, the 
Americans did not start until 7 a.m.; but, by evening, 
all were concentrated at Tsaitsim ; on the dth at Hosiwu; 
on the 10th at Mato\v j on the 11th at Changkiawan; and 
on the 12th at Tungchow, Except from the burning 
sun and stinging dust, the only enemy impeding the 
advance was met between Changkiawan and Tungchow, 
the latter city being occupied at 4.80 a.m. on the 12th.[58] 
§ 18. At this stage Li Rung-chang resumed his activity. 
He had already been putting out feelers at Shanghai. 
There, on July 24th, he had undertaken to suppress the 
Boxers and rebellious troops,” and to escort the envoys 
in safety to Tientsin, but had explicitly disclaimed any 
responsibility for the other foreigners, “ the women and 
children, the pi'eachers and teacJicrs, customs people 
and gu^s ” ; no reference was. made on cither side to 
the &ree thousand converts protected by the legation 

[61] Th« for^snent ore nearer ood nMrer. Yulu tiiot him* 

•elf with » rerolver on thf At TBoitmin. Ho hod tok^n poftigo in o 
oofOn ^op, of all ilhoinened pio«ro > Hie rruopo hod bren utterly routed 
tbrioe, at^Pehtoons, Yon gteun ond Tnaitoun.*'—Lbingohno.Ihory. Aug. 1 Sth, 
p. S97. 

[62] Cen. Choffre to AdjutoiA General. Bept. let, Beport Sec. War, 
1900, p. S3 i Eoggeit, China Relief Expedition/* p. 68 ; savoga-Londer, 

Quno and the AlUea,'* i, pp. 339 nq ,; North-Cbiao Herald, Aog. 22nd, 
1,900, 
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guBrd&.[58] Bfting intorm«d that no arrangement was 
possible without free communication with the envoys, he 
asked on July 81st—if free communication is established 
between envoys and their governments, will America 
arrange that allies will not advance on Peking pending 
negotiations ? "—firing on the legations had then already 
been resumed. He was informed in reply that it was not 
thought expedient to submit his proposition to the other 
powers; and being so informed he laid great stress on the 
continuance of the negotiations at Peking for sending the 
envoys to T!entsin.[54] On August 5th was received a 
message from Mr. Conger, dated July 21st -"enough 
provisions, little ammunition, hope speedy relief "[55]; 
and on the 8th Sbeng Hsiian'hwai informed the consuls that* 
" the viceiuys were expecting an edict degrading them and 
ordering them to commit suicide. "[58] The allied advance 
began on August 4th, and on the 6th the Chinese were 
decisively defeated at Yangtsun and the viceroy, Yfllu, 
committed suicide. An imperial decree of August 7th 
appointed Li Hung-chang ph nipotentiavy to conduct 
negotiations with the powers by cable [57]; but the 
envoys warned the powers that arresting the advance of 
the relieving force would entail a general massacre. [58] 
On the arrival of the force at Tungchow on August 12th, 
Xj Hung-chang tried to stop them there, pointing out to 
the powers that its entrance into Peking would cause great 
disaster to the imperial dynasty; but he was informed 
that DO negotiations would be entered into until the lega¬ 
tions were put in a position to go to Tientsin under the 
protection of, an adequate foreign escort,[59] The force 
had already entered ^Peking two days before the date of 
this exchange of views. 


{53] Conful Goedacpv to Dept., Aug, Snd, U.8. For, Rel., IdOO, 
p. 262, 

[Ml Ibid. 

[66] 6ain» to b »in», 4 g. 0tb, ibid., p. 264. 

[66] Ibtd., Au 4 6th. ibid., p, 266. 

[67] Korth-CbifiA F«nld, Aug. 16th, IMO; Taunjilj Yamen to Mr. 
Coagor. Aug. 7th, W|. fiog.fftns to DAph, Aug. 18th, U.S. For. 
fUl.. 1800. pp. 187, ^86 ; M. Ficnon to U. DeleaaeS, Aug. Otb, Dm. Dip., 
leoc, p. 119: Toutigli Vamea to Sir C. UaoDonald, Aug. 8ih. Chiaa, 
No, 4 . IMO.p. 61. 

[66] M. iHehon. ubi fup. 

[59] U. FbuI CuDboa to U. Z>o1obm 4. Aug, 16tb. Doq. Dip., 1900, p. 120. 
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§ 14. There was naturaUy much agitation in the whole 
empire. Around Tientsin, and between that city and 
Taku, there was seen, after the departure of the relief 
force, much movement of disorganised soldiery and 
Boxers, estimated to number between 15,000 and 25,000, 
but they did not come to close quarters. [60] At Shanghai 
and along the Yangtze much apprehension was felt, and 
the British authorities ordered up from Hongkong a force 
of 8000 Indian troops; it ^s•as stated that the -viceroy 
end local authorities were informed and made no objec* 
tion,[01] but they did, in fact, object by a protest addressed 
to the American government, and they refused to sanction 
the landing, on the ground that they were giving effective 
protection to the port [62] The American government 
replied to the protest that, “if wc consider it necessary 
for the protection of our citizens at Shanghai to land troops 
there, wc skould do so, as we have done at Taku, and we 
cannot question the riglit of any other power ... to do 
the same.” Anierican patience was by this time ex¬ 
hausted by the Chinese envoy's utterances, so much at 
variance with the plain facts now becoming known, and 
lie was further informed that, if this was to be regarded as 
“ an appeal for our good offices ” to restrain the other 
powers, “ it is impossible that we should take any step in 
that direction so long as the Chinese government has not 
complied with the requirements of the president’s letter 
of July 23rd.”[e8] This weakened the position of the 
viceroys, and when the consuls renewed their representa¬ 
tions,[64] they gave way. The Indian troops, which had 
remained outsit Wusung since August 12tb, were landed 
at Shanghai on tiic 17th. [65] The other powers welcomed 
the protection given, but were not inclined to leave the 
duty of guarding Shanghai and the Yangtze to any one 

reoi Te], Chefoo. Ata^. Korth.ChiDfrH«ral6. Au^. lOth, 1900. 

[fill Coneul de fies4ate to M. Poleawftj Aug. Stb. Doc. Dip., 1900. 

p. ns. 

[62] TbI, Li Hong-chAng. Liu Cb&eg Cbih-twg and 3h«ng 

Hauau*lrwat te Wu Aug. 10th. eommukleated Aug. llth, U.S, 

?or. RaL. 1900, p. 2S4. 

[69) aut« Dept, to Wu Ting-fang. Aug, lltb, IMd., p. 2SS. Cf. 
chap. ix. ^ i*. 

[64) Cwwul de Baaaura to U. Delcaiad. Aua ISib, Doe. Dip., 1900, 
p. 127. 

(6a] Konb-Chlea Heiald, Aug. SSed, 1900. 
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power, even to England [66]; and on the 18th tlie French 
landed lOV sailors, and 250 Anuamese tirailleurs the next 
week. [67] These were followed, as soon as they could bo 
sent, by detachmeota of troops of all the nations involved, 
§ 16. As soon as the envoys learned that the relieving 
force had started, it seemed to them very strange that 
no attempt had been made [at Peking] to stop its progress 
by negotiation ; an occupation of the city and the enforced 
flight of tlxe court seemed worth almost any effort to 
avert.” [68] In fact the attempt was made, outside 
Peking, though it was made late and withoxit the coghUonce 
of the envoys. During the advance the envoys were in 
touch with the Chinese in three ways—they were fiwd on 
continually, with a varying degree of intensity, by the 
Chinese troops; the correspondence \vith “Prince Ching 
and others” was continued; and they received com* 
nmnicatioiiK from tho Tsuiigli Yamen, sent in proper 
fomi.[C9] Iji both series of correspondence the with¬ 
drawal to Tientsin wfus urged as late a« August 4th, the 
day on which constant firing ivas resumed; an<l the 
question of provisioning the legations for the support of 
the Chinese therein ivas discussed up to August 12th. 
On that clay, the day on whicli tJie relieving force entered 
Tungchow, “ Piince Clung and others ” wrote proposing 
a “ prcliniinaiy cessation cf h<i?*tiHtics,” and asking for 
a conference at the Eiitish legation; but. before the 
hour designated, 11 a.m. of the ISth, in another letter the 
elxarge was brought that tlie envoys showed implacable 
hostility from the fact that, on the picccding night, 
twenty-seven Chinese soldiers had been killed or wounded 
by the fire of the legation guards, and “ the princes and 
ministers all have important oflicial eiigagements and 
cannot proceed to the legation.” In a later letter of tho 
same day six telegcaias were sent in, addressed to four 
legations; and in a third tlte question of provisioning ivas 
postponed for two or three days “ imtil the posts on 

(Ml U, H. ds ijezBUK, Aag. lOtb, Doo. Dfp., ISUO. p. 139, 

(6tl M. d* Beuure to M. Aug, 17th, ibid,, p. ISO; 5«orciv 

CbiOA BM&ld, Aog, SSnd, IMO. 

[MJ 6ir C. MMDonald to Loid Solisburj', 6ept. SCth, Chirtft, ^'o, A, 

For the vhok corrtnoadenca in both foroie. ef. Chine, Ko A. 

, pp. 87 ce^.; U.S. For. Bel., IMO, pp., 177 seq. 
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each side are at peace.’* On August 10th, two days 
before the occupation of Tungchow, the war party in 
the Chinese administration had gained the upper hand, 
and had secured the execution Lishan, Llenyuen and 
HsO Yung*yi, three friends of ^e foreigners (70]; whether 
the overture of August 12th represented a revival of 
the hopes of the peace party, or was a politic move to 
show the condliatoiy attitude of the administration, cannot 
be known; but it was soon brought to nothing, and the 
night of August I3th''14th was marked by the most furious 
and persistent assaults that the legations had experienced. 

§ 16, When tJic relieving force started from Tientsin, 
the Russian and Japanese commanders explained their 
change of opinion by a statement that they had heard from 
their secret service that the Chinese troops between them 
and Peking had instructions to make a show of resistance, 
but no effective opposition, to the advance of the allies, 
and that it was intended to propose peace after a simulated 
defence at Tungchow.(71] Something, evidently, was 
to happen at or after Tungchow. On occupying that city 
on August 12t]i tlie Japanese pushed out an advanced 
force six*&nd-a*half miles (half-way) towards Peking. At 
a conference of commanders it was decided that the next 
day, 18th, should be devoted to reconnaissance; the 
Japanese and Russians were to reconnoitre on the right or 
northern side of tlie canal, the Russians along the canal 
and paved road, the Japanese furtiusr to the right; the 
Americans and British on the left or southern side of the 
canal, the Americans along the canal, the British further 
to the left, On the 14th all the troops were to be con* 
cehtrated on the advanced line held by the Japanese, and 
a later conference was to decide what method of attack 
on Peking should be adopted. On the 18th the American 
and British reconnoitring was duly done, and the Japanese 
reconnoitred their front and aUo the front which pro^rly 
belonged to the Russians ; all three pushed on to within 
five or six miles of Peking. 

£ )} Tb» Old Buddha aiw wb«o ihe heard of th» dMaplwjoft, 
ofc bar ennm eoB««n«. of two Hencba aoblas. Xiahan boing. aoro' 
OT«r. AD old friofid of Jusfflu : tbs Chinese. HeO Vona-yt. was wghty yean 
old, end as he voBt to his dsatb oxolumsd '* the power of tbs usurper 
fPriaos TwadI is shon-livsd,'*'^<hin5*hSD, Diary, Aug. lOth. p. SM. 

[71] 0». frsy to U. ds Leaeesso, Au^. Stb, Doo. Dip.. 1900, p. 117. 
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§ 17. The Russian commnndcr on August 12th pro¬ 
posed that the forces should rest on the 18th: be could not 
move} his men must liave rest. The others could not 
agree, and the proposal to devote the day to reconnoitring 
was a compromise. The Russian troops remained in 
camp at Tungchow and marched out towards evening of 
the 18th. About 8 p.m. heavy was heard from the 
north*'vest, continuing tlirough the night, and the next 
day this < was ascertained to have been the sound of a > 
Russian attack on the Tungpien Cate. At daybreak of 
the 14th General Chaffee was informed by a Japanese staff 
officer that the Russians “ were not on the opposite side 
of the canal/’ on which they were supposed to be ; and, 
between 8 and 6 a.m., a French officer leading ^OO tirail¬ 
leurs informed an American officer that he was marching 
to join the Russians in front of the Americans, where the 
Rushans were supposed not ,to be. Learning at 10 a.m. 
that Russian troops were engaged on his right, and hearing 
the Japanese in action further to the right, General Chaffee 
orderccl lus troops to advance beyond the reconnoitring 
line, and about noon Itc found tlie Russians in occupation 
of the Tungpien Gate, but their “ artillery and troops were 
in great confusion in the passage, the artillery facing in 
both directions.’* Sonie of bis own American troops were 
also there, ajid, boldly climbing the wall of the Tartar 
city, and covered by troops and artillery below, they swept 
the top of the wall and, by 8 p.m,, were abreaat of the 
American legation. Their Hag was the Hist actually on 
the woll.(72] The Japanese meantime were attacking 

(721 7he counM of «TentB ia mphioaUy d«Mrib«a in 0«Q, Cb&fise t4> 
AiljutAntGewnl,S«pt. lft,U.S.For. Bal., 1900, p, SO; Dagptt, *’ChiiiA 
B«U*X SspeJition," p. 7$. ftlso Futaftm We«l», "lodiK^eatLatWrs," 
p. SOQ. 

An sxplBfiAtioQ the BumIou ocUen it given la Beveg^Leador, 
“ Chine and the Alhee,” it, p. 173, but ft U net very cocvlnelag. 

A Chineee Moouftt ot the eettpeign fQi the relief of the legetlonj will 
be of iatereet. 

* * We have repaetedly notified in eur celunuu that our foreee have been 
engaged twenty or thirty tiniee with the foreign troope about Peking and 
Tlmtein end have gikin^ cepeeted victoriee. Tbit news is reliable. A 
for^gn telegiem etetee that the allied troope at Vangtaim lost eeveral 
thousBode by drowning, owing to the irtratesy of Li Ficg^ieag, wlv) 
damroed the water and then let it go. Wt have receiTsd a further 
telegram from our Shanghai oonee p oodent^* On Aivguet 7th tha for^gn 
trooM loot oeer 20,000 men by dtownlog. and 3000 to 9000 by death in 
battle with our ubepe. The foreign troope ere diaplrited aad the foreign 
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the Chihwa Gate, the point indicated by tlieir line of 
advance ; but» meeting with fierce opposition, they were 
the last to enter Peking. 

I 18. The British troops carried out* their reconnais¬ 
sance on the left, but, strictly adhering to the plan adopted, 
the main body remained at Tungchow ; it thus lieppeued 
that the American left was not covered until noon of 
August 14th. Learning at midnight closing the ISth tliat 
the Russians were engaged at the Tungpien Gate, General 
Gaselee marched out at 2 a.m. of tlie 14th. The line 
indicated to him by the plan led him to tlxc Shakwo Gate, 
in the middle of the eastern side of the Chinese city. He 
arrived there with trifling opposition, and enteiW the 
gate unopposed. The Britisli envoy, Sir C. MacDonald, 
himself an old soldier, had hnd the forethought to send out 
a cipher letter indicating to General Gaselee the water gate, 
south of the British legation, as the easiest way of eixtering 
the Tartar city. No time, therefore, 'vas lost, beyond the 
delay dictated by military precaution, and the Britisli 
had the honour of being the iirst to enter the Tartar city, 
and the first to enter the beleaguered legations, which 
they did at 8 p.m. The Americans, also entering by the 
water gate, soon followed. 

I 1§. The scene of the relief of the Peking legations, 
unexampled since the relief of the residency at Lucknow, 
has been elsewhere described I78]; but uo one of the 

pow«n are wiUing to aeok p«aoe. Tboy prepnoed chat SCOO Amcncan 
troope, unarmod, should advaooo e&mp nloo milaa from Peking; th« 
Chinofo should than Moort the fomgn «nvoy* from the capital to the 
American oanip. ^^..1 they could then m taken to TienUui. Hereafter if 
they west wa^, China will tight; if they want peace, they can have it. 
but it oust be in aocordaace with STo. of China^e regulations.' , . . 
Yeetardey a foreigit tolegrem stated (hat the foreign troop* had entered 
Fekioe We can only euppoeo that, aa tho geoeral euflering has been 
great, China bad agreed that a JlniHed oujnbor of foreign troepe should 
enter Peking to protect thefr envoya. We also haeir that, elUiougb our 
troop* have g^ned great Coterie*, it haebeeo impoedble to avoid alarming 
the oourl To guard against eonUngeneies the emperor end empreu 
dowagtr conMctad to leave the capital to go to the im^riel huatiag lodge 
at Wuuuehan in northecn Sbooel and stay there until peeoe hae been 
reatored- We shall bo pleased to publi ih further good nows a* it Is reoeiTod, •* 
— C anton Chungaaipao. Aug. iind. cited in North-China Reiald. Sept. 

rhl K. Pichoo, Report. Doc. Dip.. 1900, p. 827; Smith, “ Coarul- 
sion " li P. 481; Potnam Weskle, •* Indiscreet Lettere,’* p. S04 ; Savaga- 
Laodor, ** China and the Alhee," ii. p. 188; H. C. Ttaomsan, ** Chipa and 
the Powers,” p. 99. 
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narratives is more graphic than that given in some un¬ 
published MS. notes in the author's possession.[74] 

** On night before the ttoope errA’ed 1 %ru steiiooed in the 
Siiweog Fu. . . . S^uddecly cue of the meet furioua rifle etucka 
tbet we ever eueteined ootnme&oed. From all along the Chineee 
UsM the fleirg wee iccttsant. Leed Mas simply poured into ue. . . . 
We thought that at lest ’the Chinese were preparing to aeault, 
Ba« to daunt them if poesible, we four chaps began to cheer. For 
the moment* the Are aUokeiied. The Japanese on our left then 

a n cheering and blowing their bugle for ' the charge,’ and the 
ins on the extreme left began cheering end rattling etooea in. 
kerseene oil tine. The Chinese altAck waa renewed with even 
iooraaaid vigoiir. . . ..Gradually Che (Ira alackaned off. ... It 
sained all tiie time and it thundered too { tve wwa wot through 
and the water m the trench waa over our ankles. . . . Suddenly 
Ur. 8ugi called out~* Listen Do you hear that t Do you hear 
tbs n)achine*gun working outside the Hatamen ? The relief force is 
outside the city ’ W's stood iliaro listening, we laughed* we joked. 

. . . About nine o’clock our relief picket came over* and we went 
back to the legation for breakfast and rest. Tlicre we heard that 
the Mongol Market posi^on had bean oqu^ly vigorously attacked. 
. . , Kews now began to oojne in. The foreign troops were cer¬ 
tainly outaide. Kews too oame from tlie Fu ^t tlie Oiinese had 
quietly been slipping away. . . . TifUn jmased ofT with cheerfulness : 
we were all in a state cd Auppreased excitement and expectation. 
Afterwards a*e returned to picket in the Mongol Market. . . . 
Soon'after ICouovaloff ruBlted In witli a sliout—' The relief force ia 
in) The Sikhs are in the legationListon to the sltoutuig! ’ Such 
of us as could leave tbeir poet ran at once into the legation. Wliat 
a scene there wasItfeo* won\m and cJtiJdren, every one out on tl)e 
lawn, cheering, yelling* orying. mad with excitement and delight; 
and there coming in. bae after line* waving tlieii turbans oneor- 
ingi real, live, big* burly Indian troops, drippmg with perspiration* 
Covered with dust, and thoroughly tired. I rushed up to ^le Sret 
one 1 aew; I clapped Kim on the back: I shook Itis hand ; I yelled, 
1 cheered. My peoVup feelings had to be relieved in some way. 
I* who had thought I should never come out of this awful siege alive, 
could now realise and see that I was at lest saved I ” 

§ SO. The strain was over, and the seose of relief found 
expression in the exuberance of joy. There was not one 
fnoment in the eight weeks of siege when any but the 
most optimistic 'bought that they could possibly win 
through the constant attacks by unnumbered thousands 
of antied Chinese, who “simply poured lead’* in among 
them. The escape of the ^sieged was held to be a 

t7i] Personal nerrative of Ur. J. H. Maecufi*-of tbacuecoms eervice* 
a vMUBtaer through the Mga. 
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miracle,[75] and their sufferings were great. A thousand 
foreigners, accustomed to great comfort, were shut in under 
the hot summer sun, and during the greater part of the 
time subsisted on rice and a scanty ration of hor^-flesh; 
and three thousand Chinese converts bad only rice, and, 
towards the end of the siege, a reduced ration of that. 
But all the discomfort and deprivation were as nothing 
compared with the actual peril experienced, and the far 
greater peril in apprehension of whicit they passed their 
days and nights.[76] The Chinese hod unlimited supplies 
of ammunition : it was estimated that from onc^and-a^ialf 
to two million bullets were fired at the legations j and by 
careful coimt that the shell finding their mark in the 
enceinte numbered about 2,900. The foreign guards, on 
the other hand, were scantily supplied ; some detachments 
had less than one hundred rounds per vide and none had 
over three hundred, apart from the supply for the four 
machine-guns; but some small quantities were bought 
towards the end of the siege from the Chinese soldiers 
engaged in the attack. [77] The volunteers were armed 
some witlj reserve rifles of the Amencan legation, others 
with any rifle or sporting gun available, and their ammuni¬ 
tion was what was left from the shooting season then 
ended. With such a difference in equipment, it is mar¬ 
vellous that all were not killed; as it was the casualties 
among the fighting men were sufficiently heavy. 

§ Bl. In considering the following table of casualties, 
it* is to be noted that the British marines constituted the 
reserve, holding their own legation in which were sheltered 

[75] *' ShoiUd Mty axk ie the «vidM>o» of th» Frovideoc« which 

watch** ov»r tb» of mm. th* fiompoadioa* oxkiwer aight w«l| b» 

_ • The Sieg* ic P ek ing,* ” Xhee follows * lUt of Mb disCinot oiirset**— 

'* ^ all tbsea thii^s wo **e th* Hand of God in the Sieg* of Pehing.'** 
—%rmth, “ CoBvuIaioD,*' u, pp, 50S-510. 

[TS] *' 1 have lost avar;)ihi 2 tf aad poaa**e only two tua^r auita— 
H'i* at tis»«* Biaddeains to think of all tb« predou^ ^ me) ireMum 1 
bad to abandon and wwh tha damca hav* ainc* oomplataly dactcoyod i 
Man •v«Dtu^ly dopant nak»d, of coiua*. but CAit nudity i* a bit too 
provious, confound it I yot what I tho others have to ba grataful 
({,f_haalth pre*«rv*d, Ufo eontinnad and all tha bonroa of a genaral 
mauaora eooapad : tbaok Qod I R. San to £. B. Draw, Ar^, ISth, 
ISOO. 

[77] Ssyih, ** Convnliion,” u. p. 514. Tba AmeKeane and Freoeb had 
SOO Tonadi par bead, the It^ana 90. the Ruadan* 66, and tha Corman* 
40 ; but aeanj wt^a found to reload aoma dunji£ the, ciega.—Report of 
Liaut. General cematandiog the U.S. Amy, 1901, iv. pp. 456, 450. 
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the entire non'coznbatont foreigD community, and, for 
trench duty, had ordinarily only the north and west fronts 
of that legation to hold; the Russians held their own 
legation, exposed to attack on two sides, and supported 
the Americans; • the Americans held their legation and 
the portion abreast of it of the wall of the Tartar city; 
the Germans held their own legation, which was strongly 
attacked: the Austrians supported 45 of the French 
in holding the French legation, a most dangerous salient 
and exposed to constant attacks and mining; and the 
Japanese, supported by 80 Italians and by ^ater 
part of the volunteers^ held the exposed and extended 
Suwang Fu. The Pehtang was held fay 48 French and 
Italian marines and some armed converts. 
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Among the non-combatant foreigners the casualties 
during the siege were very few, except that six infants 
succumbed to the privations; but the nervous strain had 
been great and the seeds' of disease were planted in 
tiot a few, months after the siege was 
raised, died in their own home land, as truly IdUed by 
the siege as if they had died during its course. 

§ 2^ The British troops occupied the defences through 
the night of August 14A,-I5th, but, after consultation 
with the American envoy, General Chaffee withdrew the 

(78] Pichoa (Frcadi envoy] ia down Mih typhoid, uotbor* after the 
’ OftM.’*—K. HnrtM S. B. Drew, Oo«. IStb, IMO. 
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American troops outside the Tartar city, still holding, 
however, the Tsieiunen Gate. <'A^ain after consultatioa 
with the envoy, he set to work to clear the Chinese troops 
from the Imperial city, from which they still threatened 
the legations. He swept the wall clear, and, being then 
fired on from the inner gates of the city, he forced in suc¬ 
cession the first, second and third gates leading into the 
•Forbidden Crty—the imperial palace. At the fourth gate 
his advance was stayed. In his official report he gives 
no specific reason, only saying that at a conference that 
afternoon it was decided not to occupy the imperial city **; 
and he withdrew his troops. The conference was held 
after the withdrawal; and the only authority who gives 
a reason for staying the advance, ascribed it to the fact 
that *^the Russian general had sent one of his mdes to 
Geuer^ Chance with a message,’* which caused the latter 
to* “ receive the messenger in a manner and wfth words not 
usually employed by gentlemen in dealing with gentle¬ 
men. ”[79] If the message was such as to provoke an 
outbreak of language and to cause the American com¬ 
mander to stay his troops when on the point of forcing the 
last gate leading to the very heart of the Chinese Holy of 
Holies, it was presumably one in harmony with another 
quotaUon—“ ‘ Toujours cette aonfusion, toujours pas 
d’ordres,’ the French officers angrily commented, and in a 
few words they told me rapidly how from the very start at 
Tientsin it bad been like this, each column racing against 
the others, whilst they openly pretended to co-opcrfte.”[ 80 ] 
The American troops withdrew, obedient to orders, but 
sulky and sullen—“ compelled to march away (be .Ting 
the swearing) like so many lambs. ”[81] The decision 
taken by the commanders on the I5th not to occupy the 
Forbidden City “ was not concurred in by the envoys in a 
conference held by them the next day; in their opinion the 
imperial city should be occupied.” The American troops 
returned, therefore, and continued to giiard the entrance 
up to the limit of their previous adyance.[82] Meantime, 

[?S] 8aTAg»-LAiidor. op. clt., ii. p. 209. 

PutDBin Wm]». lodinnoe Lotwn,** p. 222. nlAtxzi^ io thu 
pivoioo hour. 

[81) S»vag^lAiidor, Op. dt.. u,p. 211. 

[82] OtB. CbplU* to AdjnUnt d«Q«r«], 8«pt. IM. Roport Soo. War. 
IMO. p. 89 2 DoagoH. " CluTt* Boliof Fxpodidon,’* pp. dS m^. 
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DU the 16th, in the eastern and north-eastern quarter^ of 
the Tartar dty the Russians and Japanese were maMog 
thdr against strong opposition^ their course marked 
“ hy a heavy cloud of smoke which riow rose blacker and 
blacker, unt^ it spread like a pall on the bright sky . . . 
they were burning and sacking, and a huge confla^atiou 
had been staTted.**[8d] 

I 28. In the was a crowd of Chinese converts, 

some dOOO in numixr; for defence it had *S marines, 
and about 500 of the timid Chinese, turned into Hons for 
the noQce, were armed with improvised spears, a few 
having rifles which were taken from dead assailants. «The 
assaults were even more furious than on the legations, 
over 2400 shell being noted as fired within the enclosure, 
and mining was an even greater danger ; and the priva¬ 
tions were greater. Towards the end of the siege, from 
August 1st the daily ration, except for the marines, was 
(mly five ounces of food, and from the 8th only three 
ounces. Of its 48 marine defenders 21 were killed and 
12 wounded; and during the two months over 400 of their 
dead Chinese were buried in the garden of the cathedral. 
Well might the heroic chief of the mission, Mgr. Favier, 
ejaculate^“ C’est iin miracle du del I sorrowing 

over the work of centuries undone, lament that “ it is 
almost a pity that we were not all massacred ; we should 
have died martyrs.” At last relief came, but not until 
two days after the relief of the legations. On the momii^ 
of August I6tb two forces converged on the cathedral; 
the Japanese coming &om the north; and from the west 
a mixed force under General Frey, consisring of 400 each 
of French, British and Russian troops. The two forces 
arrived on the scene nearly simultaneously, but the 
Japanese had the honour of being the first to overcome 
Opposition and force their way in, soon followed h^>ni the 
west by a body of French troops j and the Fchtang siege 
was* raised. [84] 

I 24. Tie coiut fled. This was not a loi^ prepared 
measure designed to continue the war, but a hasty action 
inspired by actual fear. Some days before, consequent on 

rSS) PutbAm WmIa, op. clt., p, 218. 

fa*} SAVA^LAndor, op, oU.. pp, 22? wq.; M, Pichoo, Bopori, Doc. 
Wp., l»0, p. 32?. 
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the defeats at Pehtsang and YangUun, there had been a 
plan to withdraw the court to Jehol, as had been done in 
1860 : but Junglu advised the empress dowager to remain 
in Peking, even if the allies should succeed in entering the 
city, [85] On August l^h alJ was in confusion, Jpnglu 
being received in audience eight times, and Prince Tvran 
five times; “the Old Buddha said she would commit 
suicide and make the emperor do the same, rather than 
leave the capital; Junglu besought her to take his advice, 
which was to remain in Peking and order the decapitation 
ofFiihce T\?8n and bis followers, thus proving her innoc^ce 
to the world. ”[86] The empress dowager’s cards were 
good; she had only to keep her place at the table and play 
her hand, and she would still have been in the game. The 
few, the very few, statesmen nmong the Manchus, with 
the resolute Junglu aud the inesolute Prince Ching at their 
head, would have rallied to the side of ^eir sovereigns; 
the viceroys had already let it be known that their adhesion 
to the plmis of the foreign powers was dependent on an 
assurance of the safety of thdr sovereigns, and the pro¬ 
vinces would have supported the viceroys; and the 
foreign powers, in their relief at finding their accredited 
envoys stiU alive, would certainly have considered expedi¬ 
ency first, would have admitted the vaUdity of the maxim 
—“the l^g can do no wrong”—and would have held 
the Manchu nobles and ministers alone accountable. 
But, outside* the domain of diplomacy, no oriental could 
be expected to put up a game of bluif, none could doubt 
that foreigner’s first act would be to take the life of 
every Manchu, high or low, on whom he could lay his 
hands. The empress dowager’s conscience was not clear, 
and she was entirely under the dominance of the leaders 
of the anti-foreign Boxer movement; and the court 
fled. 

§ 25. At 4 p.m. on August 14th Duke Lan and Kangyi 
rushed into the presence of the Old Buddha and inform^ 
her that the foreign troops were in ; Kan^ said—" Your 
Majesty must escape at once, or they will murder you.” 
Towards midnight a Grand Council [87] was held, attended 

CSS] A«g, Otb, p. 2SS. 

lan Xbid.. Au*. 12th. p. 297, 
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only by Kangyi, Chao Shu-kiao and Wang Wen*shao; 
other ministers were otherwise engaged. The last named 
was excused on the ground of his advanced age ; and, 
accompanied only by the first two and by the betlebs 
Pulun and Puchfln, at 4 a.m. the emperor and the empress 
dowager secretly left the palace in a common cart, diS’ 
guised in the clothes of Chinese peasants, and the empress 
with her haii dressed, for the first time in her life, in 
Chinese style. Before leaving the palace the empress 
do%v8ger, mistress of the situation to the last, ordered the 
emperor’s tavorite concubine to be thrown down a well 
and drowned. The imperial refugees, bedraggled and 
dust-grimed, arrived at the Sumnrer Palace at Yuenming- 
yueu at 8 a.m., and were there joined by four princes 
(Twan, Ching, Ka and Su), several dukes, and some court 
officials. Thence they were escorted by a body of troops 
to Kalgan ; and from there they proceeded to Sianfu in 
Shensi, where the court and administration of the empire 
were e8tabli5hcd.[88] 

§ 26. Peking was humbled in the dust and suffered 
as Asiatic cities have always suffered when taken by 
assault by Asiatic armies—but now the invading forces 
were the armies of the Western powers. Strong men 
fled; those not so strong fled if they could find the means 
of transport, but that was scanty; many of the Manchu 
nobility and c mntless thousands of women put an end to 
their lives [89]; many thousands of men. were killed in 
a wild orgy of slaughter [90]; and the survivors who 

[&$] For th« flight, of, ClicngclMD. Disry. Aug. 14-15, pp, S07 
Biknfo )i»d Once, fourtiMn c»nturi»« b«foie. l>Mn the c*pitel of the empire, 
•nrf there, »s eb Afukden, were mAintetnod simulckcre of itdaiitrlM, oow 
recalled bo life. Cf, bhe eutbor’a ^^Trede end Admioiobretdon of China/’ 
pp, Sll. 22C. 

[S9] “ I have Juab heard of the death of my old friend, HaC Tuju, 
tbe'^Dperia] Tutor and Grand So^tar; ; he bae hanged himaelf in hTe 
boQM and ^ghteen of hie womenfolk have followed his emnpla, Alaa ( 
AIm : From ell eidaa J board the aamo piteona otorw ; the proudaet of the 
Uanebufl hav» oonto to tha aamo reiaeraole end. betrothed of Princo 

Chua, idiom ho wae to have marxiod next inontb, hee committed euicido 
with all her fanail;, . . . H 7 wife aad tlie other women, stupidly obeUoato 
like eU femalee, intend to take o^um. 1 eannot prevent them from doia^ 
eo, but I have no inuntioa of doing anything so fooliah,”-^^lhifigehaa. 
Diary, Aog. ISth, p. $ 02 , 

(90] For the uadlacipltoed slaughter and the sack of the city which 
f ollewed, CO better authont j oao be foond than We^. '* Indjecreet 

Letters,” pp, S27-801, 
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remained cowered like whipped hounds in their kennels. 
The dty bad been plundered, first by the Boxers, then 
by the Chinese soldiers, but they had only akimmed the 
surface. The foreign troops now set to work to sack it 
riotously, but systematically. At first they spread over 
the city without regard, to districts, wherever their fancy 
led them ; then each contingent plundered in the district 
assigned to it for policing [91]; and, in the final stage, the 

tSll “Confuaion hu r«igned <dce I4»h when 'r^Uaf srvlved and 
Chiaada think tK« ond o( th« world has coma ; but tmpro7«mont begina 
and' tauob through flighted ufficiAls—ia now bsingregain^ Uirougb 

md, . . , Th» da«oldUon all ugund id appdlUog.^whdt dpunlthsnrattho 
oourthM brought on tho capta)Gnutd^lo to)la roe there is lots of cargo 
waiting forexp^ rncTientain], but that yoit ena'l get eoolim to handle it: 

I ho^ the demana for handa will create eupply aad that you will do your 
' poiMble ’ to start bu n i n e ra acaio. Here (in Peking] men are seized and 
niade to 4o all aorta of work and not paid : and ao none am onoouraged to 
approach-~but in fact all ia atiU dieordor and. eonfualnn and one airong 
mon with a clear head. deEjiite plaos, and taotfol audauty ia mmiued to 
b ring order out of ohace. The Jape ahow up better than others for ^ef tnesa. 
diecipline. organization end eiSdurmnc«."—K. Hart to £, B. Drew. Aug ISth, 

I WO. 

** Rver/thing ia bopay-turvey. and discomfart and disa^er In tha olty.'* 
—Same to aame, Aug, SOth, lOOO, 

** Such oonfuaion and disorder I have never Uv»d in.”—Same to aamo. 
Aug. Slat. 1000. 

'* We are gradually getting into shape here, bub it ie very alow work, 
and I am rather disappointed in the methods of modem anniee,"—Seme 
to same, Sept. Qth. 1000. 

In thtir conduct and freedom from euuageous exceseea. the Jepaneee 
truopa were most highly apoken of.^K, C. Thomson, ” China and the 
Powers,” p, 114. 

A member of the Jepaneee Houae of Repiaeeatetivae pratsad tbe 
eonduot of the Ameriooo troops from every Mint of view •, the Indian 
troopa were addioted to petty larceny, but the fingUsh officers were beyond 
ontioiim; and be make ol the ferocity and callous eruel^ displayed 
by the Ruatians.”—^apan pally UaiL,Hev, 10th. 1900.citediniDid.,p. ISA 

The Frenoh looted nu^c^cally and thorou ghl y.—Putnam Waale, 
*' Indieereet letters,” p. iii. 

” In the Ruetian diatriot tbe moat unspetiteble ezeeeaae are aaid 
to have bMn eommitted. The — is said of the diatriot entroated 
to the French tioope, ... It la admitted that order was drat estabhshad 
in tbe Patriot entrusted to the J^aaneee, and eeon afterwarda in the 
british disitioe . . . and in the American quarter.”*~ileCarthy, “The 
Coming Power.” p. 95. 

* * Qeoaml Gaselee stspted (at a confeienoa of eomnaaders on &epi.' 11th] 
that there were many Chlneee in all eections of the city exeept tbeRuaaiBn, 
where there were only dogB.”-^Report to Adj. Qen., War Pept. Report, 
leOJ, iv. p. 4R2. 

“ Oot. SOth. The American eecUon la now ana has tor a month past 
been orowded with Chlneee. The Oerman section, iust aeroae the atreat. 
is almoat dseerted, all the shops and marketing being on our tide. The 
Cbineae say they are robbed by the Germans.”—Ibid., p. 487. 

As a part of their plunder the Germans levied on the beautiful bronze 
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comroanden attempted to introduce some semblance ot 
order in the prevailing disorder, by establishing prize 
funds and enacting that all plunder should be brought to 
the prize agent. This was probably done by the Japanese, 
but the prize funds of the contingents of the Western 
powers reached no Urge sum; for the troops were out of 
hand and looked on Peking and all it contained, persons 
and property, as prize of war, subject to their will; and, 
as at Tientsin, so to a greater extent at Peking, as China 
had‘broken the law of nations ond the world, the 

world in its turn rec{^nlsed none of its own laws in its 
treatment of the Uw-breaker. 

§ 27. At their conference on August 16th the allied 
commanders divided the cities of Peking into districts 
for occupation and policing, each of the powers, Japan, 
Russia, Ei^land, America and France, represented by 
troops .in the relieving force, having assigned to it a defined 
quarter of the three cities—Imperial, Tartar and Chinese— 
while the Americans continued for a time to supply the 
guard.s for the entrance to the Forbidden City. A force 
of German troops, 1200 strong, arrived on August 23rd, 
and 1000 more were expected in a few days ; and a district 
was carved for tlicm from that assigned to the Russians. 
The Japanese “ went straight for the Treasury [Ministry 
of Revenue] and carried off from two to three million taels 
of .syccc, transporting it to the Japanese legation [92]; 
they also seized on government account the imperial silk 
stores and rice grancJies.[9S] In some districts com¬ 
parative order was restored in a week or two, in others the 
disorder continued for several weeks, hut in all the foreign 
forces held the conquered city under martial law. 

§ 28. On the question of occupying the Forbidden City 

bitrononUoai \n«Cruin«ais in tbs Obtervaloiy, carrying bb«m off *<o Beriin. 
At oaa ticAO, tvhcit it waa tbair p^oy to plaeato Ouoa, they offered to 
reatora them to thafr otmers. The Chineee en^oy replied that Cbiu 
would be gled to have Uwai reetoreU, tn /^eM'ng ; the Gorraon 
would not go so far, and. in July, I9t J, they xeero Ki)l in Berlin. 

a Japeneae in Japan Dcdly Uail, Mov, 10th, 1900, ubi eup. 

. Yamaguchi rap9Vte<i that “ up to the Arst weak in Ootober the 
Japaneee troops captured SdO,UOO piettla f 10.000 tonal o{ riee, 2,037.700 
taeia of Alvar, laOO twoKla. 07 guos, 39^ nAes and large quantities of 
ammunition,*‘—Nagasalcl Prase, Oct. 3Snd, cited In Norrh.Chus Eeiald, 
Ooi. Slst. 1900. 

193] ^vage-Landor, China and the AUiee,‘* il. p. 24S; OUphaot, 
op, eit,, p. )21 i North-China Herald, Oot. drd, 1900, 
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a compromise was accepted. It was agreed that it should 
not be ocyTipied, bu** detachments tlie foreign troops, 
accompanied by their envoys and legation staffs, entered 
its portals and marched through its courts on August 28th; 
the envoys and higher officers also inspected the imperial 
throne rooms and chambers. The troops entered in the 
following order : 800 Russians, 800 Japanese, 400 British, 
400 Americans, 400 French. 250 Germans, 60 Austrians, 
60 Italians. The Russians took entire charge of the 
formal entry, and their commander. General Linicvitch, 
visited the several contingents, except the British, and 
received their salute [94]; during the entry the con¬ 
tingents elieercd each other as they marched past, and 

Colonel Shiba’s little band of defenders of the Suwang 
Fu, who marched separately from the otlier Japanese, 
got their full and well-deserved share of the clieeying.’'[d5] 
The envoys, secretaries, and higher olMcers were much 
interested in the rooms whieli tliey visited, and scrupu¬ 
lously respected their contents, except possibly .for a few 
tfifliag souvenirs. On September 8th the Russian admiral 
Alexeieff, with a small party, made another visit to the 
palace,'and it was noted that all small articles had been 
removed since previous visit; the Chinese attendants were 
in uniform and more numerous. ”(9 6] On his arrival in 
Peking in October, Count von IValdersee establisJicd his 
headquarters in the palace of the Chincse .empcror.[97] 

§ 88. To this depth the empire had fallen. In 1842 
China had submitted to a treaty which was accepted as the 
cheapest wav to end the war. In 1858 and 18G0 she had 
been redteed to a state of submission and forced to grant 
concessioS^hich infringed on her sovereign status, but 
she was spared many marks of humiliation. In 1895 she 
had been defeated by a power held to be of inferior standing, 
and subjected to great indignity. Now in 1900 the court 
and the administration at Peking had flung down their 

[94] Import af Lieut, G«a. eonunAnding U.6. Army, 1901. iv, p. 470. 
Tb» i«»ort Adda—"The Freuch And GennAn contingent a were onunly 
out oi proportion with the degieA of their pArticipatioa in the cAtnpA^. 
the FzAoch being very feebly, end tbo Oercaan not At aU, repreeAotAd )a 

theAttaokonP^ng i GenerAlFrey dAimedhehAaSOOOtroopeiD CblSA. 

rps*} Olic^ut. op. «it., p. 181. 

Bepoct Lt. Oen. eemm. U.S. Amy, 1901. iv, p. 48£. 

[97} Cf. chAp. xi. $ 26. 
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gage in the fftce of the whole world; by insultiog and 
tliieatcnlng the lives of accredited envoys, by wholesale 
massacres of unoffending missionaries and their families, 
and by outrageous assaults upon the foreigners in Peking 
and Tientsin, they had broken the law of nations. For 
these offences retribution was inflicted on the guilty 
officials, and on the troops and Boxers who had been the 
active agents in massacre and destruction ; but the people, 
guilty perhaps in feeling but not active in slaughter, suffered 
terribdy from tlio Boxers and Chinese soldiers, and then at 
the hands of the foreign troops enraged as they were by 
the peril of some and massacre of others of their fellow- 
countrymen. The empire was humiliated as it never had 
been from any of its previous wars, for it had lost, not only 
prestige, but reputation as well; the court was punished 
by exile and a feeling of impotence ; and the administra¬ 
tion, both the guilty Uanchuc in the north and the more far- 
seeing Cliinese of the south, was now called upon to enter 
on a diplomatic battle, as a result of which the nation was 
subjected to still deeper abasement. 
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§ 1 PsinsQ v&s, on its occupation, divided into districts, 
each being administered and policed by the military forces 
of one of the allied foreign powers, These powers differed 
in their interpretation of the lelatior^ between the civil 
authority, represented by the envoy, and the military 
authority, represented by the general commanding; but 
the restoration of order did not seem to depend on these 
relations. Of the military powers, Japan most quickly 
and most completely brought her district under control, 
whUc the Russian district was the one in which outrage 
and .excesses were most pronounced and most prolonged, 
and in tlic German the Chinese were systematically op’ 
pressed ; of tho democratic power's, the district assign^ 
to tbc French was not well controlled, while the British 
and American districts were second only to the Japanese 
in the order maintained. [1] Tbc work of clearing the city 
of hostile elements proceeded slowly, [2] the armed Boxer, 
and even the imperial soldier, easily and readily assuming 
the garb and mien of an inoffensive burgher; and the 
“ enemy” pervaded the country around, even up to the 
city wmlls, sometimes singly, unarmed ^ nd without uni¬ 
formed} sometimes in bands fully aimed. The Chinese 
officials generally had fled the city, and those who had 
remained or returned were cowed to •submission. [4] On 

S Cf. ohap. X. I 36. n, 91. 

" Aa to th» th«r« am sonM etlll in tbo city.^>eoACt«rad of 

oouTM, bgt hoetiilo still.>.aDd nro othnr* »n •round.*’—K. Bfrrt 6o 
£. a Dmw. 8»pl. Hth, 1000. 

[S] " Tift oouobr7 along [(com Peking tn Tungobow] vm doMlMo 
end pracCicallr do o o Wod , «zMpt thnt no«P and tiien, as aa» ^m ti » cuddool; 
upon tKam, dosons «( nativa*, rao«Uy waariog ooldMCt' trouian bu£ no 
ooau. daahed aoroia tba road and duappoand intbekighcorQontbootiwr 
ud». Tho recult o( this improdonce vao that a groat numbor of t fco m 
bad boon ohot by now loragn troopi joei arriving up the oounWy and aot 
yee accuatoiaed .to the vayo of the Celostiali."—Savaze-Laador. “ 
aBdtbeAiUa9”li.p.40S. 

[4] TowartU the coiddU of Septembee the foreign generali " recaived 
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September 10th the allied forces within the walls of Peking 
were I'cported to be 8000 Japanese, 5000 Russians, 3000 
Britisli, 2000 Americans, 2000 Germans, 1500 French 
and a few Italians and Austrians .[5] 

§ 2. As soon as tlic city of Tientsin had been taken 
and the Chinese forces cleared from its immediate vicinity, 
the allied commanders decided to form a provisior^ 
administration, to which should be entrusted the civil 
government and the policing of the city and its suburbs 
as far as the “ mud wall,” [6 J hut not including the foreign 
concessions (Britlsi), French, German and Japanese) and 
not including arsenals, camps, railways, tclegraplxs and other 
military institutions already occupied by the allied troops. 
Within tliosc limits the council of administration, known 
as the Tientsin Provisional Government, and most com* 
inonly referred to as the T.P.G., had full pOwer of taxing 
and policing over all Chinese, and was authorised to “ seize 
or take under its control nil airiclcs of value as well as 
documents whicli may be found in government buildings 
or in private houses abandoned by tlicir owners,”[7) The 
original limits, with the extensive exceptions, were terri¬ 
torially narrow, hut they comprised tlie business end resi¬ 
dence of all the Chinese popi^tion. For both polioe artH 
taxing purposes the T.P.G. made repeated efforts to have 
the limits extended, but the superior military authorities 
constantly objected [8]; but later, after several powers 
had appropriated extensive national concessious,[9] the 
jurisdiction of the T.P.Gs was extended to include the hien 
of Tientsin as far as the mouth of the river, 

th6 vi4it or A CMaam oHlcuU, wliow rouk corrMporuIi Ki thAt of 

minixof of Wat. vrho CAnA fveoompaniAd by sovorAl oth#r mlnUton of tho 
YonMa, to convey tbA thAnka o£ tho ChinoM HAtion to tho gonerAli of tho 
Hllioi ioc kindaoA* in oiiioring 2 ’»kjng no pi'omplly (utd netonng 
peAOA Aa4 eolAt''. "—Ibid., loo. dt. 

{S] North>niinA Honkl, IStb, 2900. 

Iatr.8. WAr D«pt. Ftp., IWl, iv,p. 4S3. tbA figiim fortb® RuMiAni. 
,)ApAno«e, Itnlisn^ Aad French Are higner; bat “ this itAtAmeilt ie beliav^ 
to bo voiAliAblA, OAoh ropKAAntAtive bvng iutenAted in mAgDUyuig hU 
importAoCA And by axAggerAting the auAber of his troops.'* 

Known to a gsnoTAtion of TisnUtonsTe m '* SAnkoliiuan i Folly.'* 
Cf. *' Conetet,** oh^, XXV, I S, a. 14. 

17) lUglonoat d'.^droinUGrAUon pour 1a ViUo do Tieotsia. 

laj ProoSs-verboux des Sfances du ConssU 4a Gouvomoowae Fto- 
viioim d« Uk Gt4 4» TioDtsin (bAroAfter ntenwl to aa T.F.O.), Bept. 24tb, 
39tb. Oel. 4th, 16tb. Nov. ISth. 1900. 
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§ S. The allied eommanders assigned to the counciUon 
a salary of £1500 per »tT>TiiiTT> each. [10] Three were 
appointed: Colonel Wogack (Rufsinn), Lieutenant Colonel 
Bower, afterwards replaced by Lieutenant Colonel 
O’Sullivan (British), and Lieutenant Colonel Aokl, 
afterwards replaced by Lieutenant Colonel Harada 
(Japanese) [11]; but, on tlie promotion of Colonel Wogack 
to major*general, his place was filled, during his “temporary 
absence ” (from September Sid, 1000, to January 61st, 1001) 
by Colonel VVoronow, National jealousies at once arose. 
The first proclamation of the council recited the nationality 
and rank of each of the three councillors, and the com* 
mandant of the Vrench forces complained of the omission 
of France ; he was informed that there was no intention 
of claiming any national control, and the matter dropped 
for a time. On October lltlt Coxmt von Waldewee 
notified the council that he lied “ tiic intejition of appoint¬ 
ing a German meiubor with the same rights and the same 
duties as the others,”[12} This could not be resisted, and, 
UN other nationalities claimed equal rights, three additional 
members joined the council: Lieutenant Colonel Arlabossc 
(French), Lieutenant Colonel J'ootc (American), and Major 
von Ffllkenhayii (Gennan). X^tcr Italy was represented 
by Commandant Casanuova; but a demand by Austria- 
Hungary to nominate a member was rejected.[IS] The 
American representative was withdraisix on May 10th, 
1901, and the Secretary General was cliarged with the 
duty of notifying to the American legation matters which 
might concern tJjat govcrnmcut.{14] 

I 4. The first meeting of the council was held ou 
July 80th. The government was organised by the appoint¬ 
ment of heads of executive deportments at a salary of 
£800 each, and of other subordinate agents. Tlie heads 
of department, generally having a good knowledge of the 
language and c stoms of the Chinese, exercised much power 
And a great influence over an administration, the nominal 
heads of which Ixad no such knowledge. As Secretary 
General was appointed Mr. Charles Denby, Jr., son of a 

(lOI X.P.G, 6«at, 4th, I7th. 2900. 

{llj T.F.G. July SOtb, ISOC. 

[121 T.P.a. Oct. 11th, ISth, 1900, 

{IS] T.P.Q. >4Min). 

(24) T.P.a Apnl 91st, 1901. 
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fotroer American envoy to* China (1887-99), a man of 
some capacity and diplomatic experiencehis duty was 
to act as executive o^cer of the ship—the working head 
of the T.P.G. The Chinese Secretary was Mr. C. D. Tenney 
(American), for ner missionary, then head of the Chinese 
University of Ticntain, and later (1909) Chinese Secretary 
to the American legation ; he was the ordinary medium of 
communication and of administration in matters affecting 
the Chinese. The Chief of Police was Captain Mockler 
(British), whose functions included gendarmerie as well os 
ordinary police duty. The treasurer was Mr. C. Rump 
(German), whose financial skill and knowledge of Chinc.^^e 
fiscal conditions were of great value, not only to the T.P.ti,, 
but also to the foreign diplomatic body in settling the 
terms of the indemnity. TJie head of the Department of 
Justice was Mr. W. S. Emens (American), who broiigiit 
to his task a thorough knowledge of the Chinese language 
and of Chinese law. The head of the Service de Sante was 
Dr. Depasse (French), who devoted his life to imposing 
the rules of sanitation and health on a race which liabitu- 
ally neglected both; he died in the discharge of his duty, [15] 
and was replaced in January, 1901, by Dr. Bouillon. 

§ 5. The council met generally three times a week, but 
one of its members exercised a permanent supervision over 
the routine details of each departmentT; control of the 
Secretary General’s department was claimed by the Russian 
represaitative,[16] and the others were assigned, Chinese 
Secretariat to the. Japanese, Public Works and Health 
to the French, Police to the German, Treasury to the 
British, Justice to the American.[17] The council's 
authority over Chinese 'questions was unlimited ; It taxed 
and policed all Chinese and tiled them; and, for murder 
OP active participation in tlie Boxer outbreak, it decapi¬ 
tated them; prisoners taken by the troops and tried by 
them were also handed to the council for decapitation. 
Over foreigners the council exercised no authority. Ques- 

[16] D«puij la ronnaUon du eonseU U Dr. Dapane a ex«rc4 ms 
fenetiosa dana mq Mrviea de U manUitlaplaaeapableetlepluecUToute; 
i) a'eat fait aio^r de teua ceux aveo qui U eat eatr^ •& eovtaot, et leconsMi 
deiii« exprixeer aa plue pro{<mde eTiiipathie eux parenu QU'll laiMC, aiau 
qa^aaxK iMldeAU fran9aie de Tientein.’* — 1C.T.O. Jan, lOUi, 1901. 

tl$I T.P.Q. Jaa. 33rd. 1901. 

riT] T.P.G. Jaa. setfc, 1901. 
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tioBS affecting dvUlAns were passed on to tlie consul con- 
cemed; those affecting the troops were either rejected 
or were put in the hands of the councillor of the natitmality 
concerned to be by him referred to his superior, the general 
commandiog. The council was the creation of the generals 
commanding and subject to their control. An attempt to 
claim an independent status was promptly suppressed. 
In a scheme of gcrernment sent for discussion at Peking, 
in the sentence “Ic conscii ^tant I'^menation de toutes 
les puissances,” for “ puissances ” was substituted 
“ gdn^raux en chef ’*; and the Nxords “ jouira sur le terri- 
toire qui luV est confii d*une ind^pcndancc absolue ” were 
struck out.[lSj 

§ 6. To provide funds for ipunediate use the allied 
commanders requisitioned each of the pnncipal allied 
powers for an advance of 60,000 Mexican dollars,[19] and, 
one after the other, they provided £6,000, U.S. $26,000, 
francs 125,000, marks 100.000. or yen 60,000. These 
advances were repaid in no long time, as the revenue came 
in. Kor a police force each gencml was requested to send 
soldiers to serve for the purpose—Russia ond Japan 200 
eadi, America, England and France 100 each [20]; as 
\ others canre in, they too were requisitioned. Gcimaiiy 
' 100.(21] Italy lOO men. [22] These quotas were not kept 

up; numbers of the merx were withdrawn without notice, 
mid were replaced with much reluctance ; and towards the 
end tJie canl« liad to be reinforced by untrustworthy Chinese 
police agents. But, even with the means at its disposal, 
the lM\Cr. did very effective work, and mnintalned a state 
of order which would Iiave been greater but for its want of 
control over any units of the foreign troops. The taxes 
collected in nortnal times by the Chinese were by dcgiees 
collected Ly the T.P.G.. supplemented by licence fees on 
boats vehicles, opium divans and places of mtertaimnent, 
which bad not before been collect^. Even the liidii, and 
transit dues on foreign goods, were brought within the 
grasp of the T.P.G. These bad, on the restoration of order, 
been undertaken by the customs; but a claim to have 
their collection suirendered to the T.P.G. was at once 

t18| T.P.O, U*««. 24 tK Jfw.1. [511 T.P.Q, Au«; ICth, IfiM. 

[IS] T.P.CK Ana C7th, 1900. (251 T.P.O. 5«pt. lOtii. 1»C. 

(201 T.P.O, July 3Cth, l»0. 
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acceded to by the commissioner, Mr. E. B. Drew, [28] and 
its mcidence extended to Tangku [24]; but of the amount 
received, certain heads of collection wei*e to be handed to 
the eu5tom8.[25] Under Iht Chinese regime the official 
repoit of these taxes had never exceeded &e round sum of 
TIs. lOOiOCO [20]; but, under the impetus of the methods 
of the T.P-G. continued by the customs administration, 
the collection improved * ^he total amount reported 
by the customs as collected for 1904 under these hea^ was 
Tls. 1,420,024. [27] 

§ 7. One of the problems before the T.P.G. was to 
feed, in the present and during the coming winter, the 
population, mainly living on scanty wages [ 28 ] from day 
to day, in a city of which all business was di^oeated, while 
access to its producing and consuming district was entirely 
cut off. The first step was to commandeer, at a fair price, 
all available commercial supplies, which were scanty [29]; 
and the China Merchants S.N. Co. was summoned to d^ver 
the ti'ibutc lice in its possession. this rice being ct^cessary 
for distribution for urgent relief, ”[80] Besides this, large 
■quantities of government rice had been seized by the 
military authorities, at Taku, Tangku and Tientsin, and 
on the march to Peking ; and they were invited to deliver 
this rice to the T.P.G. [81] One after the other they acceded 
to the invitation, and cbiefly by this means the population 
of Tientsin was saved from otherwise inevitable famine. 

§ 8. A striking sight at Tientsin was the long row of 
mountains of salt lining the river bank, from opposite the 
hYench concession upnvards, all the property of the Chinese 
government rigie. On the occupation of the city by the 
allied forces these mounds were plentifully sprinkled with 
Hags, chiefly Russian and French, and sentries were posted 
at them, to indicate that they bad been seized by the 

T.P.G. Aug. 13th. 30tb, 1900. 

(24) T.P.G. Marab Sth, 1901. 

(26) Ag. from 3so. 1st to Joa. ISth, 1902. of • total o! Tl«. 24,269 
oollMt^ an amoviat of Tla 3744 was to liandad ovar.—T.P.G. Jan. 2(>tb, 
1202. 

(24) Of. ohap. Til, 116. d. 66. 

[Sri BapoK oa Tiootu Natira Costofiis. 1604. 

[2q Bafora tba Bozor outbreak tbe ordinary wagu of an onaldlled 
labourer, on wh^oH ha bad to maintaic a faraiiy, ntay be put at a masmum 
of 6 peaee a day. 

rS91 T.P.G. Aug. ath, 2tb. 82tb, 1200, at«. 

tJO) T.P.G. Sapt. 12th, 190C. [81] T.P.G. Acg. 4th, 1200. 
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power so represented. But this salt was needed by the 
T.P.G., partly to supply an article necessary for the well¬ 
being of the million and more of Chinese within its juris¬ 
diction, partly for the revenue to be obtained by the sale 
of this gOTemment property. A demand was sent to the 
allied commanders claiming the salt as property of the 
Chinese govemment.{d2} Tl)e American commander 
^^reed, on condition that the money from its sale should 
not be used to pay officers who aie already in the service 
of the powers ” [63]; the French commander questioned 
the authority of the council [3i ]; the Russian paid no 
attention to the demand [85]; and the council then ap* 
pealed to Count von Waldersee, who replied that the 
ownership of the salt was not vested in the T.P.G.[86] 
Later on it became obvious that tlie need of the civil 
population was imperative, and in May, 1901, the various 
military authorities, one alter the other, surrendered to 
the T.P.G. the salt which had been seized by them.[$7] 
§ 9. Next to sanitation and the repression of disorder, 
the most important function of the T.P.G. was in tl\e 
department of public works. Over the river the Chinese 
had two bridges of boats, openable to let boat traffic 
through, one to the east, one to the north, of tlie city; tc 
these the T.P.G. added a boat-bridge below the settlements, 
originally laid by the Russians and handed over in January 
1901, and an iron spring bi’idge, the •* International Bridge, 
leading to the railway station, actually completed under 
the subsequent Chinese regime but from funds left by the 
T.P.G. A broad bund was laid out along the river bank 
from the foreign settlements around the city to its nortli* 
western comer ; owners of property intruding on the trac/ 
were summarily ejected, but were fully compensated 
ei'her in money or by land elsewhere. [88] In November, 
ItOO, the council decided to destroy the walls of Tientsin, 
t nd this for three reasons: walb are the distinguishing 
l.«dge of an admin trative city, and to deprive Tientsin 
of this mark of honour would i^ict on it a signal punish¬ 
ment for ita misdeeds; from these walls a storm of shell 


tSS] T.P.G. Ang. Sad. i»0. 
[9S] T.P.G. Aur. iln. 1900. 
3*3 T.P.G. ADg. lOfh, 1900. 
to] T.P.G. Aog, 26th, 1900. 


{SS] T.P.G. 8»pt 2Sth, 2»th. IflOO 

[37] TJ.O, >la7 22»d, IMi, 

[38] T.P.G. JaiL Sxvd,4th, 1901 
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had been poured on Uie foreign settlcmenfs, and for military 
reasons they must not be allowed to remain; and Cheix 
destruction would allow of the construction of broad 
boulevards, giving I'outcs for communicatfon and admitting 
the sun and breezes. The project was approved by each 
of the commandants [89] ; and, the work of demolition 
was entrusted to a contractor, who received the unbroken 
bricks for his payment; the broken bricks and other 
material were used by the T.P.G. in constructing metalled 
roads. In addition tiie T.P.G, intrtjduced a water supply, 
taking the water from the Grand CaimJ above the city. 

§ 10, One public work undciiaken by the T.P.(». is 
its crown of glory. Tientsin is inland, thirtv-five miles 
from Taku by road, but flfty-six miles by the winding 
course of tiie river. The distance is not important, but 
the long loops, with deep water constantly cutting further 
into the bights, hove many long shoals in the stretches from 
bend to bend; and. owing to the impeded flow of its stream, 
as the surface of the water rose from the .summer rains, 
the mud bottom rose even faster. Improvement was 
possible by cutting across tlie necks of bottle*shaped 
tongues of land, supplemented by dredging the bar ; and 
the Chinese authorities took the matter in hand in 1898 
under Mr. A. de Linde as engineer, Now tlie wisdom of 
entrusting the w'ork to the T.P.G. was so obvioun, that this 
was the chief factor in determining the allied comman^ 
ders to extend its jurisdiction to the sea. The Haiho [40] 
Conservancy Board was constituted by the authority of 
Count von Waldersee aa head of the council of allied 
generak, and was composed of the following delegates and 
members: 

Colonel Atlabosse, the French member, representing the . 
T.P.G. 

The British consul, representing the consular body. 

Three members, one each nominated by the British, 
IVench, and German concessions, 

Mr. G. Detring, commissioner o' customs. 

Mr. A- de Linde, engineer in charge. 

a T.P.Q. ITM. 7th, ieq,. 1900, 

Th» riv«r te shown on forsiga xnnpa ao the Pe ihc ; but at Tienttin 
mree itreecu nmt—the Yilho (Orwid CuaI) tram the routh. the Peiho 
(Norbh Kiver} from the north, and the Belbo (&e»Bjvert nuioing enet to 
she Ma 
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The necessary funds were provided jointly by the 
T.P.G. and by the mercantile communities of the foreign 
concessions, tlie amount contributed by the T.P.G. imder 
this UaWIity being TL*?. 887,500. Before the council sur¬ 
rendered the govenvnent to the Chinese it had initiated 
the work on three cuttings, and provided the funds for 
them; two were completed dxiring its term, and the third 
was opened in July, 1904. These three cuttings, of a total 
length of 4*8 mifc, reduce the river distance Tientsin* 
Taku from fifty-six to forty-seven miles ; and, combined 
with control of in-flowing and out-flowing channels, the 
work greatly improved the navigable channel Two other 
cuttings were provided in the s^eme, which would reduce 
the river distance to 86*5 miles. [41} 

§ 11. These works were accomplished under powers 
which were exercised in anomalous conditions. Every 
measure of importance had to be referred to the command¬ 
ing generals for tlieir approval; and even a consul could 
interpose his veto in* any matter which, in his judgment, 
might affect hU nation^ interests. The International 
Bridge ” led from the Frencli concession to the railway 
station, at first claimed to be included in the Russian con- 
ceasion, but afterwards declared to be Chinese; but it 
crossed the navigiable river, which was admittedly Chinese. 
On this ground the T.P.G. claimed the right to build it and 
to provide the funds for its construction and mainten- 
ance.[42] The French consul refused his consent, .except 
on condition that tlie contract be ^ven to the Pives-Lille 
Company [48]; the council declin^ to accept the condi* 
tion; but finally the matter was compromised. The 
T.P.G. undertook tlie work, but agreed to act in con¬ 
formity with the wishes of the consul; the T.P.G. was to 
provide not less than Tl$. 64,000, end the French con¬ 
cession Tls. 40,000: and on the dissolution of the T.P.G. 
the bridge was to be placed under the control of the 
French concession *' for the safeguarding of international 
interests. ”[44] 

§ 28. In its relations with the military authorities 

[411 X.P.Q. paaaiffl; Cuc«siual BeperM, 1892-1901, Xlei)t«n; map 
ia Utter at p. SSO. Porita let«rhiet«r7, cl. ebap. rui, $ 34. 

142] T.P.G. June IStb, 1901. 

149] X.P.Q, June 34th, 1901. 

[441 T.P.G. Jub' 1891. 
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the T.P.G. was obliged to be most guarded, and many 
^nubs were adnuAistered by the gencr&Is to the colonels 
who formed the counciL One instance will illustrate 
their position. In October, 1909, Mr. Tenney, Chinese 
Secretaxy, laid before the council a letter from a former 
•Customs Taotai at Tientsin, well known to foreigners, 
urging that troops should not be sent to Tsangchow (on 
the Grand Canal, eighty miles south of Tientsin) nor 
further south, and speaking of the efficacy of the measures 
adopted by General Mei Xung-yi to suppress the Boxers 
in that regioix-’* The council, in sending the ic<iuest to 
Count von Waldersec, supported the plea and certilied that 
General Mei enjoys a good reputation.A punitive 
expedition was, nevertheless, sent consisting of German 
troops. English missionaries at Tientsin applied to the 
council to have some Chinese, for whose cliaracter they 
vouched and who had been taken prisoners at Tsangebow, 
brought to trial in order that tlie facts inight be elicited. 
The German member of the council, Major von 1‘alken- 
hayn, tlxereupon informed the council tliat “ these pris¬ 
oners had already been handed over, either to the 
authorities of the Chinese post-office [sfc], or to the 
British troops, and that it was contrary to German custom 
to keep prisoners ” [46]; and, at' the next meeting, he 
declared, as the result of his .investigation, that the 
German troops had made no prisoners in their expedition 
to TsaDgchow.”[47l 

§ 18. A few days later General Mei wrote to Mr. Tenney 
bringing certain delinite charges against the German troops 
for &eir conduct at Tsangdiow. These charges, at the 
request of the British member, Colonel Bower, he invesri- 
gated by examining a number of witnesses; but, instead 
of laying the results before the council, he handed the 
entire dossier to Colonel Bower. By him it was sent to 

[40] T.P.<x, Oct. nth, 1900. 

" Then caust have bc«a mtm mj>dnd»nt*ndina to the Oarmana 

Bttaok Q«nBnl KaJ. He tiM beea cue of Vu«n SbUi.kai^a nght*han4 men { 
ba Ou bean noted for his vigor in si^kpree^g Bozan, guerding the 
dhehtoBg fraiber, protecting miseiona ; end it wovdd aaem thu>t)w 
OeriDen ooxBineodtf heebeao misinformad by hie ihterptotere or guidee.”— 
KoTth'Ch^n* Hereid. Pec. iOth. 1600. Cf, el*o poetee, } 28 ; and Sir C. 
HaoPooeld to Lord belisbory, Sept. 30th, 1900. Cnina, No. 6,1601. p. 102. 

[40] T.P.O, Dec. 20th, 1600, 

[47] T.P.a. Deo. 24tb. 1900. 
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Genersl GaseU^, British commandant at Peking, who 
transmitted it to Count von Waldersee. The iast at once 
instructed the German member to demand fiom the coimcil 
an explanation on the subject of these documents, which 
were type-written on paper with the heading “ Gouveme- 
ment Provisoire dc Tientsin—Bureau du Secretaire 
Chinois/* The council made no attempt to examine 
into the charges, nor did it touch on the complicity of their 
colleague, Colonel Bower; but, without delay or hesita* 
tion, it serereiy reprimanded Mr, Tenney, “1*. for not 
communicating to the council incidents whicli had come 
to his knowledge concerning the troops of an allied power 
and which had no truth in them, and 2 *. for drawing up 
these accusations on paper bearing the T>F,G. letter- 
heading.’’[48] A little later the Italian commandant 
instructed the Italian member to demand from the council 
punishment of petitioners who had brought similar charges 
against the Italian troops, which had been proTed to be 
false. [49] 

I 14. Against Chinese officials, however, the T.P.G, 
took a firm and unbending attitude. In its attitude to 
Li Hung-chang, on Iiis arrival to take up the post of viceroy 
of Chibli, it acted on explicit instructiom from Count von 
TValderscc, that “ Li Hung-chang is regarded as a private 
person and that his presence is to liave no effect on the 
working of the T,P,(».’''[J50] Other officials were held in 
the same light. The prefect (Tientsin Fu) wrote com* 
muni eating the fact of his appointment; in transmitting 
the letter to the allied comma^ers, the council expressed 
its opinion that “ the said prefect evidently does not 
recognise the position occupied by his country via-d^vis 
the powers, that the form of his letter, judged by Chinese 
custom, is not respectful, and that it should not be con¬ 
sidered worthy of a reply. ”[51] lu May the prefect’s 
superior, the taotai having jurisdiction over Tientsin and 
Hokion prefectures, arrived at his post; he was summoned 
before the council and ordered to amend certain procla¬ 
mations which he had issued, by a declaration that tiie 
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territory under the T.P.G. rra« not within his jurisdiction, 
and to quit the T.P.Gk territory within twenty-four hours. 
He was further requested to inform the viceroy, Li Huns' 
cha!^, that any territorial cdUcial sent in the future would 
be expelled from the jurisdietion.{52] Oth^ officials who 
came on special missions connected with the peace negotU' 
tions were warned that they must exercise only the bjnetions 
for which they were commissioned and which had been 
approved by the military authorities. [68] 

§ 16. Li Hung'Cban^ had resumed his peace negotia* 
tions as so R as the relieving force reached Tungchow on 
August 13th, and had tried in vain to restrain it 
entering Peking. [54] As soon as the legations had been 
relieved he telegraphed on August 19th to all the powers, 
urging a cessation of hostilities, aa the sole object for which 
the allied forces had advanced on Peking was accomplished, * 
and asking that negotiations should be opened; and on 
August 2l$t he repeated his demand with more insist- 
enee.[55] At the same time the two Yangtze viceroys 
solicited, and received, an assurance that, *' whenever the 
time for settlement arrives, their advice will be asked for 
and will receive due consideration. *’[58] The replies to 
Li Hung-chang were generally to the effect that negotia¬ 
tions could be entered upon only after consultation between 
the allies and obtaining the opinions of the envoys; no 
notice vras tfdcen of the demand for a cessation of hos¬ 
tilities. [57] The American government [58] rejected the 
plea that hostilities should cease because the allied Sotcc& 
had, without aid from China, accomplished their object, 
but would support a trtiee after China had established 
order in Peking, and shown both its will and its aWlity 
to enforce a cessation of fighting there and elsewhere; 
when riiis was done, it was willing to <^n negotiatiosu 
under the conditions of its circular of July 8Td.[59] This 

i ui t.p.a. h* 7 jdUi. 1901. 

68j T P.a. 9lst, JoflO ivd. 1901. 

641 Cf. elup. X. I l.r 

wi U.8. For. M.. IK\. App., p. Ifi; Fttxh Doo. Dip., 1900, pp. 
138. IM ; Brit. Cbina, Eo. 1. 1901. pp. 99,101. 

f Ml ChlM, No, 1.1.901. pp. 100, 101. 

671 Ibid., pp. 101. 104. _ _ ^ 

68) Ur. A M to Wa Tiag-fang, Aog. SSed, 1000, D.t, F«r. IM.. 1601. 
App.. p. 10. 

^69) Cl. eb . ix, I 3, 
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ixiTolved some conditions—notably the preseryation of the 
territorial integrity of China and the maintenance of the 
open door—wbidi had not explicitly received the adhesion 
of other povrers; but from this policy the American 
government did not 'vaver. 

I 18. The powers were for some time at cross purposes 
on the question whether Li Hung'Ch&ng should 1 m recog¬ 
nised as plenipotentiary. His credentials could, obviously, 
not be examined until the negotiations were opened i but 
it was known that he had been appointed plenipotentiary 
fay a decree issued, on August 8th, by such imperial authority 
as existed in Peking on that date; and, although the siege 
of the legations continued, the validity of the decree was 
accepted by the Chineie officials whose opinion the powers 
were bound to respect; and a later decree of August 2ith, 
issued by the empress dowager in her flight, extended his 
powers and associated Prince Ching with him in the 
rDission.[60] Before diplomatic action could be taken 
the admirals at Taku, or some of them, resolved to “ inter* 
diet the plenipotentiary of the Chinese government, Li 
Hung-chang, from ail commimication with the Chinese 
authorities in the event of his arrival at Taku.” Tlie 
Russian and American governments at once protested, 
and it was explained that the admirals had only taken this 
provisional decision pending the receipt of definite instruc¬ 
tions from the envoys in Peking. [61] But their action, 
though not in ^reement witli the dogma that the foreign 
powers were not in a state of with China,[62] was in 
full harmony with the military situation and the attitude 
of the army authorities; those authorities refused to 
recognise Chinese oflldals at Tientsin, [6d] as their superiors, 
the generals and envoys, had done at Peking before.[64} 

§ 17. The envoys in Peking, and therefore the home 
governments, were slow in coming to any united agree* 


roo) Wu Tiog lang U> St«U V«pt. Aug. lith. 6«M. IQth. 116b. 1 SCO. 
T7.8. Fm. R«1.. 1901, App,. pp. U ^1. 

[61] IbW., pp. 17*191 Doe. p. 183. 

[681 Cf. ebap. lx, $ 4. 

[6S] Cf. 6at«*, I 14. 

[64) *' 8»«ng thM Cbiriwt* offidali not eJlow»4. or reoositi«»d in 
P«lbBg. I mppoM TMoMn will follow rat and koop Bwwag. [of. fU) 
: tnd. tbingo hting m tho; ar», tbii ii th» right ooum.’^—R. aart 
to E. S. Drew, Sept. 7Ui, 1900. 




ment.l65] The British goveramest would not dedd« 
on opening negotiations with Li Hung-cbang until it had 
beard ^cn it£ envoy [66]; this was also the decision of 
Russia [67]; and the only power which returned a cate* 
gorical answer was America,[68] guardedly favorable— 
but the, .American Association of Cbma protested stroi^lyf 
on September Srd, against recognising Li Hung-cha^ 
as peace negotiator. [6^ The British envoy's opinion was 
that it is useless to attempt serious negotiations with the 
Chinese government until the Chinese military power is 
disheartened and completely crushed''[70]; and the 
Japanese government, recognisii^ the unwillingness of the 
powers to acc e pt Li Hung*chai^'s commission as pleni' 
potentiaiy, considered it absolutely necessary that the 
powers should at once take the necessary steps to induce 
the emperor and empress dowager to return to Peking and 
form a Responsible government.’'[71] The envoys gener¬ 
ally realised that ** the weakness of the imperial govern¬ 
ment becomes daily more apparent, and the possibility of 
restoration of peace and or^r under Chinese, authority 
more remote[72]; and most of them remained without 
instructions. [76] In the divergence of aims of the home 
authorities, definite instructions could not be sent. 

• § 18. Affairs were drifting into chaos, from which 
one man, Sir P. Hart, did hu beet to *escu« them. A 
personal message from the empress dowag r Invited him 
to act as associate plenipotentiary; hut he recognised the 

[66] " I fttt «0&diiig yea copy of vhet 1 wrote to legetioai r« readltiea 
ofTieertsiB ouMeme. endoezkffdsvimineaity : you oa^n't bow bard 

jt ie te put uiythiag tbrousb htte.”—8&ZDe Co aame. 8«pt. SOeb, i 800. 

'* Ko lagetloc CO demand for rendition of oua}ooie-^t tak^ 

a month to put anytUt^ tbroegb boro ! . . . .fust cow too wholo tbiog 
te a jumble ; et drA all were of one mind^rriiof of the lesetioni ; that 
do^ they all fly apart Heaven only know* bow it will end.*'—Same 
to eaoM, Sept, istb, 1900. 

(66] Lord Salisbury to Sir C. UaoDonald. Aue. 28fd. 1900. Cbiaa. No. 1, 
1901. p. 104. 

(6tI Sir C. Soott to Lord SaUsbury. Aug. i2od, 1900, ibid., p. 107. 

I6S1 Cf. antea, | 16. 

Nonh-China Herald. Dot. S4»b. 1900. 

[70] Sir 0. to Lord B^isbory. Ang. 84th, 1900. Cbtoa. 

Ke. 1, 1901, p. 109. 

[711 LotdaaUihiuy to Hr. Wbitebaad. Aug. SOdi, 1900, ibid., p. 127.* 
Kr. Ccagv to Hr. Hay. Sept. 19th. 1900. U.S. For. Bel.. 1901. 
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changed conditions, and returned ans'wer that the per- 
sonnd of the commissioti mutt be entirely Chinese and 
Manchu.[74] He set to work, however, to hunt up Prince 
Ching, whom he found at Hwailu, but ** had trouble in 
finding him ”[75]; and he had still more trouble in 
stiffening the wobbling prince’s backbone.[76] The prince 
was fill^ with appr^ension, but with no clear insight 
into the difficulty of his task,[77] and his record during the 
troubles was not clear [78]; but he undertook his mission 
called, on September 6th; on each of the foreign envoys. 
He than invited them to a conference,- but this failed owing 
to the refusal of two envoys to attend : the Russian envoy 
because he had been ordered by his goverrunent to with¬ 
draw the legaUon from * Peking; the German chaigd 
d’affaires because only the newly appointed minister, Dr. 
Mumm von Schwartaenstcin, was authorised to represent 
Mie German government in the negotiations, and he had not 
arrived. [79] These reasons indicate two opposing lines 
of policy. 

§ 19. Meantime where was Li Hung-chang ? He 
was eagerly looked for in Peking, and expected from day 
to day—so confidently expected that Sir R, Hart kept 
his credentials and despatches in hand, lest they should 
miss him on the way from Tien^sin.[80] He was still in 
Shanghai, hoping that his appointment as negotiator might 
be accepted by the powers, and that they would decide that 

[74] FMsonel etaWnMit of Sir K. to author. 

[76] & Hart to B. B. Dmv, Aag. 30th, lOOO. 

[7dj “ The prinoe will be here Itt, Snd, or 3rd; If the detaanda are 
ajtnvegactijr fiaavy—and 1 fear they irill be->di» *^1 probably boU aad 
join Che war party. Tnsg Pv-iiang 4 b Co. are for holding out wd not 

S ' vjng ia—thie, if goae on with, iDaane yeere of annrohy and eonfu^oa.''— 
ftme to ease. Aug. 61st, I WO. 

[?7) 1 ea* the prisoe on the 4th and he is oalliog on legations this 

morning. There’s a nard task before him, and I dowt if be realisM its 
msgoicude; as for iadamsfty, Aw will it be pa^d ? *’~Sana to 
dept. 0th, 1900. 

[76] " Tba ItaUsnt t^day are chootlng a Boxer Chief, son of Teh, 
formr governor of Kiangsu aed Kiangsi, and. 1 thii^ brother <>f two 
Imperial Coundllort^in fact everybody is a Boarer here, I believe. Frfnoe 
ChiAg’i name is do«m la their books for subscriptions presents 1 The 
man that shot KstMler belonged to the Ghec-ehj.yjne (Prince Ohiag’s 
Brigade) and nov savs be waa ordered to shoot by'A PrioM ! * Further 
questieaisgmaygetuiePriaee’snacne.aiidif itisChiog there wUlbeablg 
rumpus, and still bigger dilSeuIty.”—oaase to same, Sept. S8rd, 19C0. 

[79] Tel. TQkyo,Bept. ilth, Korth-Chba Herold, S^. 19th. 1900. 
[BO] R. Hart to “B. B. Brew, Sept Snd, 7^, IStb. isth, 1990. 
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the time had come for military actioa to gi^e place to 
diplomacy. In this he was disappointed, and fintflly 
decided, if not accepted as plenipotentiary, to take up hia 
post as viceroy of Chihli; and after vainly begging a 
passage on a foreign ship of war, he embarked, Septem¬ 
ber lath, on a British merchant ship, arrived at Talw the 
18th and at Tientsin the SOth. seal as viceroy was 
not there and he was compelled to wait until October Ist, 
when he assumed the duties of the viceroyalty. He 
arrived at Tientsin in a “ shocking bed temper ” [81]; and 
during his stay there is reported to have consorted only 
with the Russians, and to have gone about accompanied 
by a Russian cavalry escort. [82] He left for Peking 
O^ber 8rd. His earlier arrival there might have been of 
some benefit to China, but by this time the divergence of 
foreign aims had become marked. 

§ 20. On August 28th the Russian government 
addressed a circuk^ note to the other powers delating that 

*'Ruseia hse no designs o< territorial acquieiUoa in China; thst, 
eqa»lly vith the other p«wern, Buuia hae soo^t the safety ot the 
legation at Peking and to help the Chineee government to repress 
the troubled'; that, incddenti^ to neeaesary defeoeive measorse 
on the Eussian border, Bussia hM oocupied tfewebwang lor 
purposds,t831 and, as soon as order is rs-established, will retire 
troops therefrom if the action of other power* be no obstacle thereto ; 
that the purpose for which the various goverzuaente have oo-opetated 
for relief of legation* in Peking has hem accomplished; that, taking 
the poeition Mat, as the Cbineee goverameut bas Isft Psldng, there 
is no Deed lor her repr o seatative to remain, Russia has direoted the 
Buttian envoy to retire with hie official personnel to Tientsin; that 
the BuesiAn troops will likewise be withdrawn: sad that, when the 
governmeDt of China shall regain the reins of government and afford 
an anthority with which the other powers can deal, and will express 
daeire to enter into aegotietions, the Russian government will also 
name its represeutative.”r841 

The Russian minister spoke further of the 

" serious faus he entertained with regard.to tbe danger of confiding 
to a small iaternational force ^ task in^ved in tbe re>setabUsb- 


[81] I bear 1.1 is la a shocking bad tsffmr, aod more ioolioed to 
diotat* thtp to shang'Uang [aegouatel, much leae obey; hii paesaga 
throo^ TientdA will ^ve and M the poor old ama.”—Same to earn*, 
dept. Sleti ISOO. 

[821 N<«tb>CbAa Eecald, Oet 10th, 17th, I WO. 

[ggl Of. obM. s. 4 10. 

[Wj U.8. For. Bel.. 1901, App,, p. 19; China, ho. I, 1901. p. 119, 
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moot Mul of order is Peking, where no Chinese govern* 

exists st present, end wheroi w long es the troops of the foreign 
powers reraaini none is likal; ^ exist^[85] 

§ SI. The Russian intention of withdrawing the 
Russian diplomaUc representative altogether from Peking 
aroused a ^Ung of dismay, and the world wondered what 
. lay behind it. The most generally accepted explanation 
was that Russia had agreed to support Li Hung'Chang in 
his plan of di^omatie campaign, in return for a free hand 
in Manchuha,[dd] an explanation supported by the tendeii' 
cits shown in the ensuing months. The powers generally 
objected, some partially, some wholly. The American 
government renewed its adherence to the proposals made 
m its note of July 8rd ; it felt assured, that the allied 
forces should not be withdrawn from Peking until after 
** the Chinese government shall have been re-established 
and shall be in a position to enter into new treaties with 
adequate provisions for reparation and guarantees of future 
protection,” but it recognised that ** a continued occupa¬ 
tion of Peking would be ineffective to produce the •desired 
result unless all the powers unite therein with entire 
harmony of purpose,” since ” any power which determines 
to withdraw ifs txoopk from Peking will necessarily proceed 
thereafter to protect its interests in China by its own 
method,” and rhk danger ** would make a general with¬ 
drawal expedient ” ; and it welcomed the Russian assur¬ 
ances reguding acquisition of territory and the occupation 
of New(hwaQg.[87] France accepted the Russian proposal 
in principle, but thought that the question of withdrawing 
the troops could only be decided by the commanders on 
the spot, and that ” the chief object to be pursued is to 

tSS] Sir C. Spott bo Lord 6«Uabsry, Aag. 28th. 1800. Chiiu. N&, I. 
1901. |>. 122. 

[SS] “ you we the JeeSer ia the 5'hei Deily IT*** of ITtb, thet 
Li offered to pve hUvoboAe to Buwie ior eveouetioa of Peking 7 This ie • 
probehly the keyaote of prewet aoveiBeate.’*—B. Bart to.E, 6. Drew, 
Sept. SS«h, I WOO. 

“ We kftow here [SlianehM] that before Li Hung-eheng went up to 
Peking from SbengfhAi, he bed errezkgsd with the Bawiea repneentetive 
that should do evei^thin^ in hw power to thwart fh e eiljM in their 

etumple to eeouie reperehoa from CblM for the orixoM her govemmeiit 
hee ooauAitted, the gmdprc f uc being the eoquieeoenoe of in IVoane^ 

oooupetioa orUenohune.’*—Bd. Ifortb«Ohlhe Hneld. Not. 28(h. 1800. 

[87] Me mo roado m . Aug. 28fth. 1800. TLS. For. BeL. 1801, App . p.«). 

\ 
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terminate the present situation as expedi^usJy as possible, 
but to do th^ the establishment a really responsible 
goveinincnt is essential ’* [88] ,* but ultimately she accepted 
the Bussian proposal without leseire^SO] Japan had 
already decided to reduce the unnecessarily large numbers 
of her troops, but, os regards the Russian proposal, thought 
“ it would be prudent for the powers to continue jointly 
exercising their military pressure for some time longer.’’[OO] 
Germany was not prepared to withdraw her forces from 
Peking at pte5ent.[91] England was still deeply involved 
in the war in South Africa and took no very d^ided atti¬ 
tude ; the government was “ not able to form a confident 
judgment *' until it should hear ftom the British envoy and 
commander [92] ; the envoy waa dismayed and predicted 
that a general massacre of Christian converts and of all 
Chinese who have shown themselves friendly to foreigners 
would most certainly ensue if all foreign troops leave 
now [98]; and the government thereupon decided that 
“the time when it would "be expedient to withdraw the 
British forces from Peking has not arrived. ”[94] 

§ 22. The powers, other than Russia and, after some 
hesitation, France, were unwilling to withdraw their 
troops from Peking, thereby relaxing the military pressure 
exerted on China by the occupation of the capital, and by 
the latent possibility of tbe continuation of punitive 
expeditions into the country around. Russia then, on 
Septemb^ 17th, inquired of the powers severally—1*. if 
they bad the intention to transfer their legations to Tient¬ 
sin ; 2®. if they recognised the full powers of Prince Ching 
and Li Hung-ciang as sufficient'; 8®. if they were prepared 
to open negotiations with the plenipotentiaries. [98] The 
American government replied that, 1®. it had no present 
intention to withdraw its legation from Peking; 2®. it 
accepted the plenipotentiary authority of the two negotia¬ 
tors as prima fade sufficient; 8®. it was ready to enter 
[88] Sir B. IfotiStfQ U? Lord 8oliibviy, Aug. Slrt. 1900, Chin*, No, I, 

^[8^ Lord 8«U<burT to Hr. HaAort, 8«pt. lOfch, 1600, ibW., p. J47. 
rsoi Vr Whitobood to Lord’SoUsbury, Sopt. 7th. 1600, Iwa., p. 136. 


611 SirC. Soott to Mcn®, 8«pt, llth, 1900, ibid.,?. U8. ^ 

9t1 Lord SaHiborv to Ur. Whltoheod. Sopt StS. 1900, Und., 

631 Sir 0. U«onooftid to Lord BoUibur?, 6®pt. 7th, 1600, ibid.,?. i< 
94] Lord SftU*bujT to Sr C. Soott, Sept 10th, 1900, iWd.. p, l*S. 
65l U.S, ForjBol,, 1901, App„ p. 28 ; CShin*. No. 1, 1601, p. 172. 
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into rel&tioiis with them;[96] l^he British govenutxent 
reined to x similar effect [97]; but the presentation of 
tM Cerm^ note n^ade the o^er powers less ready to 
consider these questiors. 

§ 28. On September 18th the German ^vermnent sent 
a note to the allied powers declaring that it considers, 
as a preliminary condition for entering into diplomatic 
negotiations with the Chinese government, a surrender of 
such persons as are determined upon as being the first and 
real instigators of the crimes committed in PeJdng against 
international law.” Subordinate offendera were too 
numerous, And a wholesale execution ” would go 
against the civilised conscience ”; the envoys might 
designate those roost guilty, but it is not so important 
that a large number of persons should be punished as that 
the chief instigators and leaders should receive punish* 
ment.” The allied powers were requested to instruct 
their envoys ” to designate the principal Chinese person* 
ages as to whose guilt in instigatiim or committing the 
crimes there is no room for doubt.” [98] 

I 24. All the powers had from the beginning granted 
to (^rmany a predominating influence in dealing with the 
B^er revolt, due to the fact that it was her envoy who 
had been murdered; but this infiuence could not at first 
be exercised in military operations, because Germany had 
in the Far East no troops and only a small naval force. 
The principal r6le -was necessarily left to Russia and 
Japan, the two powers which could at once send large 
forces to the scene; and Germany, unwilling to accept 
a subordinate mlUtary position, revised even to follow 
the example of Austi^ and Italy, and sent not even a 
corporal’s guard to carry her flag in the force which relieved 
the legations.[99] But the German .government allowed 
no doubt to be entertained that it intended and expected 
to take a leading part in the miUtary and diplomatic pro* 
ceedings which might be necessary to end the revolt and 
to exact reparation. Authentic news of Baron von 
Ketteler’s murder was received in Europe on July 1st, and 

B U.B. For. , ubi tup. 

i;.ord SalitbujT to Ur. Eardiast, S«pt, 2Sth. ISOO. Gbia»> Eo. 1. 
l90J.p. 2«. 

Ibid.. p. ns : U.8. For. B«L , 1901. App.. p. SS. CL pott«a. | 35. 
[mi Cf. »b*p. X, H 27. a. 94 ; Aobe», }$ 3, G. 
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the next day orders were given to form an over^sea expedi¬ 
tionary force of 7000 men. The first TOrtion of this force 
left Brexnerhaven on July 27th, and to it the emperor 
deUvered a stirring speech in which the general policy of 
the German government was referred to in these words: 


** When yon meet the foe yon will defeat him* ITo quarter wUl 
be given, no prieoaere be tnkeafZOO] Let all who fell into your 
hands be et your mercy. Just as the Huas a thousand yeexe ago. 
under the leaoerebip of Etxel [AttOa}, gained a reputation by virtue 
of wbioh they still live ia historical tradition, eo may the aam« of 
Germany become known m such a manner in China, ti^t no Chinese 
will ever again even dare to look askance at a OermeB.’XlOl] 


§ %$. Germany had less experience in over-sea expedi¬ 
tions and less adaptability in dealing with extra-European 
peoples than any of the allied powers, except Austria, but 
her light to lead was, at the outset, generally recognised ; 
and the emperor promptly grasped &e opp<^uiuty. * On 
August 7th the powers were infonoed that the emperor 
of Russia had stated to the German emperor that it 
would a^ord him especial satisfaction to place the Rua&ian 
troops operating in the province of Chihli under the 
supreme command of Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee. 
Tl» German emperor U ready to unde^ke the task, aa he 
has reason to. assume that also other governments besides 
Russia consider that aiSerman supreme coromand would- 
be of advantage,’* Japan being ready to assent; and the 
powers were asked for their views ** on the subject of the 
supreme command, and as to the manner in which they 

riOOl Of, ante*, $ 12. 

' riOlj WMer Zeiiufig, BfVJMn, dted in Tunes, July SOtb, IBOC. The 
mnt ol this speech we4 in with a previous ezpnedon of the 

German emperor's opinioib In ISM. when Japan bad shown her risiiis 
power aad the three govemmantj, Ruetia, Fmaee and Germany, bad 
uuit^ to conml her to tabrooede Liaotung to Cbiaa, be dssBgz»»d a piotore 
in wUob on toe coa side the Bnddha eC the Beet eat enthroned os ablaelc 
oloud liAig irom a blazmg ccnflagratiwa ; <a the other, uadsr a radiant 
oroee in the sky, stood figuree. lepiesenfiiig the nations of fhirype. One 
Eoale figure, Bt, IdiehMl, with a fiaimng sword, stood appealing to the 
othsn; tho other seven, female figoree, tepreseating the powers, stood 
some ready, some reluotaai; one was to vrge teward the most 

rehiettnt. Brithnuia. Tbe original was pieaeated to the Tsar; the pib- 
llabed engraving—" Keeb Bul w u tf eeizMS Male a eBt dee Denteohea 

Sateen, Kdnige von Freueeen. Wilhehs II, gee. v. S, Knaakfuce. 19W • 

iaecribed on ie la German and Prmoh^" Nations Buroptennaa! 
DaMudes vee biena sacr4e! ” with tbe uaperial asid i«yaj anWgr^ih. 
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vould be dUpoded tc ^onect tbeir troops m CbihU 
the ann^ ^opetstiiig .und^r Field-MATshAl .Count von 
Waldersee.*’[102] The Answers seemed to indicate a 
dislike of the assumption of leadehhip, but an unwilling¬ 
ness to deny Germany's rights in the matter. . The Russian 
gOTemment gave no sign that it accepted the god-fatherly 
position, assigned to it, but informed the allies that the 
idea will-meet with no objection'" from it.[109] The 
French government replied that, to ensure unity of effort, 
" when Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee shall have 
taken in the council* of generals the distinguished place 
assured him by his highA .rank, the French commander- 
in-chief will not fail to establish proper relations with the 
held-marshaL"[104] The British government replied that 
it would "most gladly concur ” and " view with ^at 
satisfaction an arrangemenb by which so disUnguished a 
soldier is placed at thebead of the international forces.’ ’[105] 
The American government was “ much gratified to secure 
the command of so distinguished and experienced an 
cffiQer as Count Waldersee for any combined milrtory 
operations," but preferred to leave questions of method to 
be settled, as they arose. [105] Japan accepted expressly 
on the ground that Count von Waldeisee itould be the 
officer of the highest rank in China. [107] Italy and Austria 
accepted without reserve. 

§ 26. Count von Waldersee was a distinguished soldier, 
under whose command, if that were the only consideration, 
the soldiers of other nations might be proud to serve. With 
a good record in the war of 1670, he had been Holtke's 
assistant on the Grand General Staff, up to the death of 
that great strategist; * atiH was then appointed to the 

[JOS] Bir F. LMMUMteLord SeUibniy, Aug. 7ib, 1900. Cbiaa, bTo. 1, 
1901, p. 50 ; Mr. Mr. Bcv, smm (Um, U,8. Fer. iM., 1900, 

p, SSI. Cf, alM poeUft, d, lOS. 

[lOS] Sir C, BMtt 60 Lord BnUsburp. Aug. Sth, 1900. Mo, I, 

1901, ft. 04 : Uoetebellft te U. Ixlcaarf. a£D» dai». Dm. Dip,. 

1900, p. 116, 

[104] M. D«1cm 4 CO M, Bontiron, Aug. Ucb, 1600, Doe Dip.. 1900, 

ft. Its. 

[105] Locd SalUbuiv Co Sir F, LumUm. Aug. 9tii, 1900, Cbmft, Ko. 1, 

1901. p. 55. 

[105] Mr. Adee to Ur. Sukaoo, Aug. lOtb, 1900, CT.S. For. BeL, 1900. 
p. SJl. 

ra Bwfto Hftpuhi ia Lord S^liibuiy to-Mr. Whitebead, Aug. 9tli. 
1. mi, p. 57. 
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command of the nmtii army corps ( he. had several times 
commanded one of the armies at the Imperial autumn 
manceuvres: and in 1900 he was one ot the five Army 
Inspectors, with the rank of field^raarshal After many 
ceremonies in which’ undue emphasis was placed on his 
supreme command,[ 108 ] and Ute exuberance of which 
betrayed the newness of Germany’s international position, 
he left Berlin on August 19th and arrived at Tientsin on 
September 25th. There he remained until October ISth; 
he then went to Peking, which he entered on October 17th, 
and, in his capacity of eommanderdii'chief of the aUied 
forces, he established his headquarters in the imperial 
palace. One of bis orders was that those matters of 
conmioTL interest which had before been laid before the 
council of commanders, or referred to each of the allied 
commanders, such as .^ose relating to the Tientsin Pro* 
visionEd Government, should be referred direct to him, and 
it would lie with him to refer them to his colleagues on the 
council [109]; but the British commander (and doubtless 
others) expressly demanded that he should be referred to 
directly^ and not through Count von Waldersee, in all 
matters other than military. [ 110 ] 

§ 37> A general adhesion had been given by. tile 
governments to the proposal to place Count von Waldersee 
in supreme command, rangtng from the warmth of the 
British acceptance to the coolness of the French; but 
none liked the arrogance of the assumption that it was a 
natural right, .based on grounds other than the murder of 
the German envoy ; and in China the acceptance of his 
position was reluctant and by no means general. Bogland, 
with the memory of the German emporor’s telegram to 
President Kruger, with present difficulties in interceptiag 

[lOai At the emperer oa Ac«a0i iSth pfMeatod e 
hat«n CouQt vea Wftl^nee, whom be eddree ee d ia th»»e ireTct»->** 1 
greet jou m the heed el the tmited troops of the oiviKeed verid. ... 1 
vifih Joj the feet tbet, at the suggeetioa of the sonperor of AH tho 
RuasieB. the whole o£ the otvilised world, withoutdifUaettou.qxntaDAonel^ 
(7 reodilr) eotnirt^ to your Bxoellenoy the commend of ite troops. , . . 
In the iiiMeeet of our people I wish our common expedite me7 turn into 
e firm gnerentee efmutu^eppreoeCio&asd mutuelpeece for the eurc*peeck 
powM«, so tbet. whet we felled to ohtein in pence, me^ now peihnpe be 
obtedned with weepons in oor heads."—Timen, Aug, IMO. 

fiOSl T.P.Q. D90. 24th, 1900. 
y JO] TJ.a, Nov. tWh, 1900, 
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mumtioBS Cot the Boers c&thed m German ships, and with 
an active anti-English campaign going on in the German 
press, had every reason to tvish to be on good terms -with 
the German goveminent; and the British milituy authori¬ 
ties in China loyally subordinated themselves to the 
generaliasimo. Russia, whose Tsar had, it was asserted, 
originated the proposal, had her own ambitioiis, which did 
not accord with subordination to the generalissimo, and 
which had already led her to propose that the powers should 
arrest all military operations and withdraw their troops 
from Peking ; and the numbers of her forces in the Far 
Bast enabled her to foUow her own course, Japan had 
supplied the driving force to the expedition which had 
relieved the legations, and, outside Manchuria, i.e. in 
Chihli, bad troops nearly equal in number to those of all 
the other allies together; she was now expected to sub¬ 
ordinate her military operations to the policy of a power 
which bod contributed no force to the relief of the lega¬ 
tions, and naturally feared that operations furthering 
German policy might bring her into conhict with Russia, 
which was evidently the power with which Japan must 
one day come into conflict; and now, as in July.fill] she 
moved with reluctant steps on a way of which she could 
not clearly see the end. Austria and Italy accepted the 
gencraiissimo, but- together they supplied only a few 
companies. France might accept a German as head of a 
military council, but had no intention, and could not be 
expect^, to place her troops under his orders. America 
was the one among the allied powers which could not be 
suspected of territorial aspirations in China, and which, 
theWore, had no fear that any political complication 
could affect her interests; but American policy avoided 
concerted action when possible, and accepted co-operation 
only when other methods were not available [112]; and 
the subordination of the American military commanders 
to the authority of the generalissimo was little more 
than nocunaL[118] 

j nn Of. obap. *, :5 e, 7. 

lisi Ct U. K B, 11; viii. M> 20 , § U: x, $ 8. 

11S) Coafaraioe oommAsdere, B«pt, 11th. '* Tha Fmwh, JApaaaaa 
AnariMA gaMrala Rated that they had aet neaiTad daSoita Ofdera 
to plM thaicaeWaa uader the Seld.manhal’a cammaod.’'—Eapon io 
Adj. Oaa., WarCapt. Beporta, 1901, It, p. 4$d. Qemml CfaaBaa in 
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§ 28. On the capture of Peking the Chinese forces 
scattered. In the earlier days occasional parties were 
repotted near Tientsin, though in no threatening force [114]; 
but generally they fled quadrivious—except that they 
did not turn towards the enemy. Their movements were 
not generally reported, except that, on two occasions, 
fugitive host^ of “ Boxers and troops ** trying to return 
to Shantung were met, defeated with heavy loss, and 
turned back, by Yuen Shih*kaj’s troops: once, on 
August 28rd. near Tehchow, in the north-western corner 
of Shantung; once, on October 8th, near Tsangchow, in 
south-eastern ChihU.[115] On August 29th the Homan 
Cathohc converts, beleaguered for more tlxan two months 
at Hienhien, weie relieved by a force under the command 
of the provincial treasurer of Chihh, Tingyung, temporarily 
acting viceroy, operating from Paoting^ and anxious to 
place himself on record as a good anti-Boxerite.[ 116] 
The b^nised army of the empire fled westward— 
south-west to Paotingfu and Shansi, north-west to 
l^lgan (Changkiakow) and beyond; and a considerable 
force, including Tung Fu-siaug and Ins Kansu troops, 
accompanied the court in its flight by Taivuenfu to 
Sianfu. 

§ 89, There were Boxers in Peking itself,[117] but 
in no long time they were reduced to submission; there 
were Boxers in the country immediately around, marauding 
and terrorising the villages [118]; at a safer distance there 
were disorderly bodies of disorganised soldiers; and still 
further ofl were imperial troops o^a^ised in their units. 
Sir R. Hart wrote—“ I expect Christmas will see Peking 
completely surrounded—a wide circle, but one that wm 
affect supplies and communications. ”[119] The military 
authorities saw the danger and took the matter in hand, 
but, even before they took organised action, the mission- 
aries, who themselves had just passed through great perils. 

1900 Aod Adndr*] Dewe^ i& 1B9S suBmiMT ind bhmt 
languftg* ID defiling with fc^gn offieei* wb« intaw w ed wiUi ttafiir 
tiODi er th^r eentrel ef thar ewn force:. Cf. ohfip. x, } 2S, o. 79. 

[lU] T.P.Q. pasun. 

[USl Nerth l^iifi RerDU, Aue. S9tfa. Oot. ITtb, 1900. Ct. fiDte«,| 1?. 

{{lej Ibid.. Sept. Idth. 1900. Cf. ehap. x, i 1, poften. f 32. 

(117] R. Bert to* E. B. Drav. Aug. 21 et, 8^t. 6(a. 1900. 

[118] Cf. fictM, a. : find 9. 
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took stops to carry relief to their conTerts ia outlying 
villa^s» who also h&d been persecuted and had suflered 
much hardship. In these expeditions the missionaxMs 
were necessaruy accompanied by an armed escort, and. 
they were thus given the power to impose their terms on 
the villages which had been guilty of murdeiing and other¬ 
wise ill-treating Christians; they were able to constitute 
themselves, at the same time, prosecuting attorneys and 
judges, and to execute the writs of their own courts; 
aod their action excited much unfavorable comment, 
especially, most of them being American, in the United 
States. [120] But, though they exercised their power 
rigorously, they did it justly ; and the punishment they 
indicted was almost invariably a money due, which was 
devoted to providing food for the destitute converts of the 
same villages, who must otherwise have starved during 
the ensuing winter. 

I 30. The military authorities were at first so much 
engrossed in the task, of factoring order in Peking and 
Tientsin, that no expeditions were .sent out into the 
country. On September 8th a mixed column was sent to 
Tuiiu, fifteen miles south of Tientsin, a Boxer centre, and 
burned it. On September 11th a force of 1700 Germans 
marched from Peking to Liangsiang, fifteen miles down 
the Pekifig-Hankow railway ; it took the city by assault 
after a stubborn defence. On September 16th three 
columns, one Anglo-American, one German, one Japanese, 
left Feldng and marched to Sankiatien, eighteen miles 
west of the capital; an arsenal was destroyed^ two temples. 
Boxer headquarters, were burned, apd. as punishment for 
the burning of the British legation summer quarter^ on 
June 9tb,[121] a pagoda was blown up ; the B<^rs them¬ 
selves escaped owing to the failure of the German column 

0c« AnMnoain miMOs, th&t of the Am«ric*n Booi6, niAdfi reqni. 
hUobs in th» coufiUy around Tunsohov co th« loUowng oxtent. Id 
23 vIUasM ieac<inverM bad beoa Mllod by Boxon, asd 1&4 housoe of ooa- 
vert* dietforod. A* eompoauUoD fiho were fiood TI*. 10,160 in 

moaef (Dsed to nliovo distree* in tho villo^). and wore inada to giva 
90 acrea of land ; tbay ware alto made to rebaild IS ohapels, the property 
of the eo&werte, whiw bad b o ea deetroTei, and to ^ve 20 ma^ plote 
for eenaeteciee. Ko oImjd tree made for property of the xsMon.—sB. O. 
Tewkabury, Oct. lOtb, in Geo. Cbagee to Ur. Conger. Oot. 23id, 1900, U.8. 
War Bmc. Jtep,. 2901, iv.p 463, 

imjct. obap, via. j n. 
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to connect. [:^23] These wete the only oTga^ised expedf 
tions up to the time of the arrival at Tientsin of Count von' 
Waldersee, and their* obviously sole object'was to piuh 
the hostile forces further back from the cities of Peking 
and Tientsin and to facilitate provisioning .th^; after 
that 'date the poU^ of punishment, enunciated in hhe 
German note, led to a great increase in^ithe jMamber of 
punitive expeditions aAd vindictive p un 
on many cities. 

I 31. Just betbre the generaiissrnio’s arrival, howevePr 
it was decided by the allied commanders that the military 
security of their position would be endangered if the 
forts of PehUng and Sbanhaikwan were le^ in Chinese 
hah(^. The garrisons had given no signs of life during all 
the troubles, and apparently asked nothing more than to be 
left undisturbed ; but Cbinwangtao .was .the only ice-free 
port by which, for the three winter months, the foreign 
troops, cpuld maintain communication with the outer 
world. . After a merely nominal resistance, orders to that 
effect' having come from Li Hung-chang, the Pebtang 
forts were tsdcen by assault on September 20th by a force 
made up from six nationalities, the Americans and 
Japanese not co-operating. [128] The forts at Shanhai- 
kwan and Chinwangtao were found to have been abandoned 
by their garrisons, under Li Hung* changes orders, and 
this principal fort at Sbanhaikwan was actually occupied 
on September 29th by seventeen men from the British* 
gunboat Pigmy. The ^rts. seven at Pehtang. one at 
Chinwangtao, and five at Shanhaikwan, were then dis¬ 
tributed among the powers (Russia, Japan, England, 
i*tance, Germany, and Italy) to be held severally but 
in the common allied interest.[I24 j Though the action was 
necessary for the purpose of keeping comTTuinicatlons open, 
it was felt that hidden purposes might uoderlie it.{125] 

tlSSl Tb» jApaneM traopA arrived aitbw poaidan ai the appelated 
hanr: uuOennasBdjdnetihowapataU.' ICwai a very large ectpediuca 
k) * TTfii objeot.'*—Adj. On., obi Mp., p. 484. 

[138] The British and Itnliane j^acd too late Ipjr the aotaal eeeanJt, 
which WM delivered before the appelated date. 

[134] Korth<Cblna Herald. Sept, 3Sth. Obt. Srd. IMO ; Chiaa, Ke. 1. 
l»l,p. 17S? Chiaa, No. S. IGOI.p, 8, 

[126] “Aj to Pebtang—Is not uai a little late in the day ? And wbee 
haa it to do with relief of Peking, etc. t It probably ie the be^aina of 
another chapter hi the eec^ution and development ci foreign plane aod 
affdmiou.* —B. Han to E. fi. Drew. Qopt, SlPt,.lOOO. 
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I 82. The airival of Count von Waldetsee on the 
scene infused new activity into the xrdlitary operations. 
On October 8th a force of 1000 French troops marched 
south from Tientsin; relieved the mission at Kata. 
“ where for more than three months 1800 converts had 
remained closely besieged and constantly harassed by 
numerous Boxer bands ; destroyed villages which had 
taken an active part in the massacre of Christiana '*; and 
left two companies to garrison the mission at Hienhien 
during the Winter. At the same time another French force 
marched to Paotingfu; they met ho opposition on the 
way or at that city, and entered it on October 18tb, releas¬ 
ing several missionaries who were in the custody of the 
tr^ps of the provincial treasurer, Tingyung; they also 
rescued other missionaries at Chengtingfu.[128] In the 
middle of October a column of 3500 troops, German, 
French, British and Italian, marched from Peking, and 
another of 4000, German and French, from Tientsin, and 
they arrived at Paotingfu on October 18th. As the city 
had already been occupied by the French cohunn from 
Hienhien and was under French protection, the allied 
force waited for the Chinese garrison to evacuate it. This, 
in pursuance of Li Hung-chang's policy, was done ; General 
Gaselee then tried to come to a settlement with the taotai, 
who came outside, but failed j and the troops forced their 
way through the gates on.the 20th. An international 
raiUtary tribunal was then formed to investigate the murder 
of missionaries on July Ist [127}; it condemned to death 
the provincial treasurer, Tingyung, the Tartar-General, and 
a commandant of a battalion who had ejected the mis¬ 
sionaries from the shelter they sought in his camp. Ting- 

S “ bad been the patron of the Boxer movement for the 
j year,”[128] but latterly had tried to ra-establish 
hU reputation by suppressing the Boxers; but the judg¬ 
ment on all three was carried into effect. The taotai, 
Tan Wen*hwan, was sent to Tientsin, where he was tried, 
Condemned, and, on December 7th. executed by decapita¬ 
tion and his head exposed for six days.[129] Besides this 


[isel D«e«nfutl (lientw), lS93^190l, ii, p. 

[1S11 Cf. ehtp. ix. $ 1C, 

[)S8] StDitb, “CbiM ic ConvuMon/’ U. p. 714. 
T.P.G. Deo. 1800. 
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the gates and one come- of the city wall wejrc demolished, 
two templet cooaected with the murders, were blown up, 
a fine of Tk. 100,000 was imposed, and Tls. 240,000 found 
in the provincial treasury wat confiscated. A garrison 
of 2000 Germans and 1200 French was left in the city for 
the winter.[180] On the return of the main force, a 
detachment visited Yungtsicg, the scene of murders on 
June 1st [181]; it destroyed one of.the gates and three 
temples, and levied a fine of Tk. 40,000 (TU. 4000 in cash 
and a security bond for Tk. 86,000).[182] This money 
was devoted to relieving the distress tn Yungt6mg.[188] 
The conduct of the troops on the Paotingfu expedition 
was made the subject of an oiRcial complaint by Li Hung- 
chang; the American, Russian and Japanese envoys left it 
unanswered, as they bad no troops engaged: the British, 
German, hVench and Italian envoys, “ considering the tone 
of the viceroy's letter, with whom we are not in official 
relations, to be altogether objectionable, decided .to return 
it to him-”[184] 

I 88. After thk ihc powers, one after the other, began 
to disapprove of these expeditions, Germany alone per¬ 
sisting in them to the end. From December 12th, l&00,.to 
the end of April, 1901, forty-six expeditious were sent 
out; thirty-five consisted only of German tmps, and four 
nly of Itiuian troops, the other seven being mixed forces, 
except one. American and one British sent to deal with 
new troubles. [185] The Russians .took no part in them ; 
thejr policy was clear—to hold the sea-board (they after¬ 
wards joined in holding Peking and Tientsin),. and to 

[ISO] DeoeDoiiU B«porte, obi eop,; U.S. W»r B«p., I SOI, iv, 

pp. 460 MC. 

*' The dMOg* wiU, I fear, brand ui for avar with traaebar? 

in Chinaw Mtkmfrtiftn ; wa got the Prinee to order Chioeee Mldxere ovt el 
the way. eedthe oAciale eacae out and xeetthaiD in a IrlAdljf BMjmer: we 
tbea toned round and toed e lot of the offimala, eaiCexued t h an , ete. 
aad. if report is true, the next et^ wiU be tbe of the diy I Zt ti a 

DAS^ buaseei altogether/*—R, Hart to B. B. Drew, Nov, 6th, 1900, 

[181] Cf. ebap. viU, | 6. 

[ISSj 8fi S. Batow to Xwd SaUibory, Hov. Sth, 1900, China, No. 6, 
1901. p. 165. 

[1981 Baith. '* OenTulsicA," u, p. 717. 

;i94] Bfr B: Satow to Lord Sahabtur, Nov, 6th, 1900, Chin a . No. 6. 
1901, p. 153, 

(J95} Boater of all axpeditioas made by eiheA foreaa, Z>eo. 12th, 1900, 
tohUy 10th. 1901. German Haadquartera,PakiDg. Winter Ralaoe, Hay 10th, 
1901. lo U.S. War Dept. Bep., 1001, iv, p. 496. 
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require the Chinese authovities to suppress tlieir own 
disorder. This, though perhaps from other motives, 
was also the policy of the Japanese, and they took part, 
and that reluctantly, in very few expeditions. The 
iVench. close bound to Russia, acted in harmony with Li 
Hung'Chang's orders to the Chinese commanders—that 
they were never to offer resistance, but w^e on all occa¬ 
sions to withdraw on the approach of a foreign force. 
On one occasion the French, acting in co-operation with 
the Germans, formed the reserve in case of disaster, leaving 
to the Germans the part of striking force; on another 
occasion,, also co-operating with the Germans, the French 
commander sent officers asking the Chinese commander to 
withdraw, which the latter did, tlxereby giving the Germans 
a facile victory. [Jg6] The British maintained the appear¬ 
ance of entire unity of action; but through the whole of 
the punitive campaign General Ga^elec did no more than 
send an officer with a corporal’s guard to represent the 
on expeditions ; and on January 1st the government 
expressed its opinion that '* pending negotiations no further 
expeditions should take place unless the conduct of the 
Chinese should render them necessary. ”[1$7] The 
Americans disapproved of the policy and made no attempt 
to cO'Operate in its execution. General Chaffee ordcr^ 
that, in all cases, “ our troop? must be fired upon before 
firing a shot, and, generally, that property should not be 
destroyed ” ; and he reported that “ the American troops 
did not participate in either of the expeditions [to Pao- 
tiagfu in October, to Kalgan in November], it being my 
opinion that the less the disturbance of the country by 
military operations, the sooner would arrive the oppor¬ 
tunity to diplomatically arrange full reparation for all 
wrongs committed, and for the further reason that every 
indication pointed to the utter coUapse of organised 
armed opposition by the Chinese. "[188] American army 
opinion was that ‘‘the German contingent, not having 
arrived in season to take part in the relief expedition, they 
were anxious, as most military men are, to engage in active 

[ISn DeomaiAl lUporU, pp. 5S6. SS7. 628. 

tisri Lord Lsa«dowab t« 6lr E. Sotow, Jfto. Ist, 1901. CbiA&. No. 6. 

!»?. p. 1, 

{1681 Ch&?ee bo Adj. Oen., Nov. SObb, 1999, U.S. Deob. 
IUp„ 1601, lv,p. 450. 
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service, aiid these expeditioQs afforded the only field for 
the indulgence of their desires. ^^[169] American popular 
opinion is fairly expressed by an editorial statement 
that *' it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
greatest single obstacle to peace in China is the in- 
transigeant attitude of Germany. ... It is to Germany 
that the primacy belongs in aggression and mischief- 
making. *'[140] 

§ 84. The official attitude is to some extent reflected 
in the movements of troops, iilarly in December there 
were in the province of Chihli the following troops as 
reported by the respective commanders [141]; but it is 
to be noted tl^at, in the opinion of American ofiicers, the 
least interested politically, these reports \v^ generally 
overstatements. [142] The Russians nad 87 companies and 
squadrons, a possible total of 5500 men ; of these 25 were 
at Shanhaikwan and along the railway, and only 2 In 
Peking; and " by January 1st, 2901, die greater part of 
the Russian troops will be witlidrawn from the province 
of Peebili ’ *; but no report was made of the large numbers 
in Manchuria. The Germans had 72 companies, a possible 
total of between 9000 and 11,000 men ; of these no less 
than 40 were at Peking and Paotingfu, with 19 at Tientsin. 
The French bad 7$ companies, or about 9500 men; of 
these 40 were at Peking and Paotingfu. and 18 at Tientsin. 
The Japanese hdd 80 companies, about 4000 men: of 
these 17 were at Peking. The Italians had 18 companies, 
2000 men, 18 companies being at Peking. The British had 
118 companies, about 12,000 men, entirely Indian troops 
except the artillery and 450 smlors; of these 45 were at 
and around Pekii^^ 60 at Tientsin, and 18 at Shanhaikwan. 

[1891 DagB9i6. ** C3iiaftB«Ue{ p. 141. 

[1401 NAtiMi. Oot. 18th. 1900. 

Oiw o( Mr. Joha Ssy* in the OA^net wn>M to hiow*" Tb« 

ApprOMb c4 th« muoh.prApAivd WAldertM tMa&d a peril. Thera wm 
the dAn^r ihtt after all the empAMr^a viedr eloqtjenae he m^i teel.ih# 
nec^Btv of tra a rov to juatii; the appeintaaat of waldertea.*' 

The author adde—fhia waa Eay'A Tiew aIm.”—W. H. Xhayar, " Life 
Md Letteraof John Hey.*’ ii.p. 240. 

(141] Boeter of the alUed Croope in the pravinoe of Peehili, Ohtn A j 
Deoeaher. 1900, Army B.Q. ip Eeat Aeia. Pekuu, Winter Palaoe. Deo. 11th, 
In Oen. Chaffee U, A^. G«a..Deo. lOth. 1900. U.8. War Dept. Bep.. 1901, 
iv. p. 488. _ 

[149] V.8. War Dept. Bep.. 1901, Iv. pp. 440. 498 i Daggett, " CUna 
Belief Expedirien.” p. 67. 
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The AmciiCBtis h&d 16 companies. 1676 men.1^248] «f 
whicL 18 were at Peking* and 8 at Tientsin ; at the end of 
September the American force had numbered 5000 
]nen.[144] America retained only a legation guard ; the 
other powers maintained their hold on Shar^aikwan to 
prevent it from being taken by Russia for her sole benefit, 
hut elsewhere their objects were dlRerent. England 
maintained an expectant attitude, having strongly rein¬ 
forced her troops, but taking no part in the punitive 
expeditions. Japan bad reduced her force to less than a 
fourth of its previous maximum, and she too refused to 
join in the expeditions. Italy concentrated her small 
foKe at Peking, ready for any opportunity, France co¬ 
operated with Germany, but her action was directed more 
to the protection of missions and of the Peking-Hankow 
railway, and to support of Russian policy, than to puni* 
tion. Germany concentrated her strength at Peking, and 
she alone entered whole-heartedly on the policy of punitive 
expeditions. 

§ 86. This exposition fllustiates the state of mind of 
the ministers of the powers who had to consider the 
German note. [245] The American government replied 
that it was fully determined to "hold to the uttermost 
accountability the responsible autliors of any wrongs 
done ” ; and that " their punishment is believed to be an 
essentia] element of any effective settlement ; but it also 
“ thought that no punitive measures can be so effective . .. 
as the degradation and punishment of the responsible 
authors by the supreme imperial authority itself ; and 
that the requirement of such pimishment " is essentially a 
condition to be embraced and provided for in the negotia¬ 
tions for a final settlement ; it therefore proposed to 
open xiegotiations at once. [146] The Japanese govern¬ 
ment accepted the note in principle, but in giving practical 
effect to it they "anticipated grave difficulties,’*,.and 
suggested further exchange of views. [147] The Russian 

[l(S] op. «iA, p, 143. 

IblST, p. 1S6. 

ri«s) or. AQtM, $ St 

fl4Sj Ur. KiQ B»rDn Speok voo St«nbiLM:, Sspc. SItA 1900. H.S. 
For^i^.. I9il. App..p. 24; aims No. I, IMl.p. 179. 

[1471 Ur Wbitahe*d to Lord Seliebw. o9pt. 22cid, 1900. Chios, 
No. 1.1^1, p. ISO. 
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government thought the proposals “ somewhat vngue,” 
and “ would prefer that the x61e of esecutioner, if necessary, 
should be undertaken by the Chinese government. *’[148] 
France, Italy and Austria accepted the propoiL[l49] 
The British government replied that it entered fully into 
the feelings which prompted the proposal, but that it was 
reluctant to give an undertaking not to open any negotia¬ 
tion until after the infliction of punishments whi<^ It might 
“ not be in our power to inflict, *'[150] 

36. On September 25th a Chinese imperial decree 
issued by whicii the princes (Jhwang and Yih and the 
bftilehs TsaiUen and Tsaiying were deprived of rank and 
office ; Prince Twan was deprived of office, sent to trial, 
and his salary stopped ; Duke Tsailan, Yingnien, Kangyi 
and Chao Shu-kiao were to be sent to triaL[151] The 
German government then sent a second note proposing 
that the allied powers should instruct their envoys at 
Peking to report on the following points: 1®. If the list 
of persons to be punished, contained in the decree, is 
sufficient and correct; 2*. if the punishments proposed 
are adequate for the crimes; 8®. in what manner will 
the powers be able to control the execution of these 
punishments. [ 152] 

I 87. After temporarily uniting for the relief of the 
legations, the powers were now obviously pursuing diver¬ 
gent aims. Russia was the first to take active steps to 
secure the objective of her policy. On September 24th 
Russian troops assaulted and occupied the Chinese city 
of Kewchwang, on the 26th Anshanshan, and on the 28th 
Liaoyang; on October 2nd they occupied Mukden, and 
on the 4th Tiehling; on October 6th they crossed at 
Ymgkow, the treaty port of Newchwang, to the west side 
of the river, and took possession of the terminus of the 
Chinese railway from Kowpangtze; and on the 10th 
occupied Tienchwangtai.[158] They had thus, in a short 
ri4S} Mr, Hardmge M buzm, 8«pt. SOth, 1900, ibid., p. 184. 

[UO] Sir F. LmmUm to mow, Sept. S4th, l£r. HerUn to msu. 
Sept. 28rd, 1000. ibid., pp. 180, 107. 

[150] Lord SeliibaTp to Sir P. L t wU to , Sept. SStb.lOOO, ihld.p. 187: 
seme to stat. Ooi. Sad, 1800, Chine, No. 5.1001, P. ^ 

[15.1 Wtt Ting-£fcnft t© Stoto Dept., Oct. Oad, 1800, U.8, Fer, Bel., 
1901, App.. p. 85. 

f leS] Ibid., p. 25 : Chic*. N©. 5,1901, p. 8. CL eshnp. »ii, | 7, 

^15q CetTMp. KewQhwtn;. Korto-Chin* Hertld, OcL 17eh, 190CL 
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campaign of littls over two weeks, }aid their grasp on the 
whole of southern Manchuria, from Fort Arthur in the 
south to Tiehling in the north, and as far west as the line 
of the railway Feking'Sbanhaikwan-Sinniinfu ; in the dis*- 
organised state of the Chinese army they h&d, in effect, 
established their cdntrol over the whole country as far as 
the borders of Chihli.[ld4] hut Sbanhukwan escaped their 
grasp. In pursuance of Li Hung-chang’s policy of constant 
withdrawaC the garrison at SlUnkaikwan evacuated the 
place, and a Russian force arrived a few hours afterwards, 
and only one hour after the landing party from the JPigmy 
had taken possession and. by hoisting the British flag, bad 
secured the fort for the alliance of the powers. By virtue 
of her superior force at Tientsin,' Russia had seized the 
railway from Tientsin to Peking, hut was com|>elled to 
surrender it to joint use and occuparion, and the eoal mine 
at Tongshan, which she restored to the' Chinese ownership 
of Chang Yen*mao, owing to Mr. Detring’s influence with 
the Russian .authorities [155}; she had also seized the 
railway from Tientsin to Shanhaikwan arid thence north, 
and on this she still maintained her liold. At the ^d of 
November she was stiil refusing to surrender it, informing 
the British government that she could agree to do so only 
on condition that her expenses of occupation were re* 
paid [156]; and her grasp on it was not relaxed untU 
i'ebruory, 1901.(157] 

§ 88. Yingkow, the port of Newchwang, bad been occu¬ 
pied on August 4^ by Russian troops, who raised their 
naval flag over the custom house and the forts.[l5d] An 
assurance was given that “ the temporary administration 
. . . will not infrioge the rights and privileges which 
foreigners and Chinese have enjoyed previously in Ying- 
kow [159]; but, by regulations issued on August dtb, 
the Russian administration was subordinated to the 
military authorities, and the Chinese customs was placed 


(154) "The RiKun abcerptioa Of U&fiohujiA >& procMdinA without 
ouWriAl inC«rru^ticni.”^&die,, Kortli.Cbin* E«r»1d. 7tb, 19M. 
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under its supervision, the customs revenue being devoted 
to defraying its expenses. [160] On October 4th for the 
Russian naval dag over the custom house was substituted 
the Russian customs flag, a very signidcant change, though 
the political situation restxained the other powers from 
protesting at the moment; but the Chinese envoy assured 
the British government that it was not the case that an 
agreement had been arrived at between. China and Russia 
for the Russian occupation of Manchuria.’* 

§ 89. At Tientsin the Russian authorities gave a signal 
illustration of their aims. In the siege of the foreign 
Settlement the Russian troops defending it outnumbered 
all the others ; in the relief on June 28rd the Russians 
preponderated, as they did in the detachment which 
relieved ?he Seymour expeditionary force ; and even after 
the departure of the Peking relieving force, Uie Russian 
troops left behind outnumbered those of any other nation. 
In the operations around Tientsin the Russians were 
engaged on the east side of the river, and on that tide they 
remained encamped, occupying the territory opposite to 
the Bri^h and lYench concessions, territory in which lay 
the railway station and its sidings. This railway was 
under Chinese management with no foreign share in its 
control, but its bonded debt had been hnanced by English 
banks. [161] During the stay of their troops at Tientsin 
the Russian authorities did not allow their predominating 
position to be lost sight of: thus, e.g., in the allocation of 
control of departments in the Tientsin Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, the Russian member claimed, as a right, the control 
of the Secretariat General, the fly-wheel of the niachme, 
and the claim was conceded by his colteBgues-[16y On 
October 4th the British commander informed the T.P.G. 
that “ Russian soldiers had interrupted a British officer 
engaged in constructing a field telegraph line on the east 
bank of the river opposite the British concession, on the 
ground that the land belongs to the Russians ; and he 
claimed that “ the land does not belong more to the 
Russians than to other nations but is under the control 


(160] lAtd LftnsdoviM to bit h<. SaMv, Jan. iSth, 1901. C3iioft,2]o. 6, 
1901. p. It; but of. aatoa. n. $6. 

(leil Of. ohap. i», H U. 16. 

[lea] T.p.a. j«a. 23*4, i90i. 
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of Provisional Government ” ; and he asked the 
T.P.G. to mtervene.[268] 

§ 40. The Russian commander replied that he had 
acted by order of Admiial Alexeieff, whom the T.P.G. 
should address on the subject. [164] The admiral was m 
Manchuria, and mattew drifted for a month, with British 
sentries jostling Russian sentries on their beats, and ** a 
prod of a bayonet, accidental or intentional, would have 
put the fat in the fire,”[165] The Russian autliorities 
issued a circular on November 6th asserting that ” since the 
17th of Jifne the imperial Chinese troops have joined the 
Boxers who attacked the foreign eoneessions and railway 
station occupied by the Russian troops; and on the 2Srd of 
•June the Russian reinforcements, which came to raise the 
blockade, swept the left bank of the Pei ho . , . and have 
established themselves there by right of conquest in 
having taken possession by force of arms and at the price 
of Russian blood spilled”,; this land, for a length of 
about two miles, and including the railway station, had 
** become tlic property of the Russian troops on the 28rd of 
June by act of war”; and it was dcclawd to be under 
sole Russian contr«il,[166] A piotest fVom a power whose 
sentries wcio disputing the control over the land would 
liave been a very serious matter, and the ” Germans and 
h’reuch, in case of dispute, would have rushed to tl»c rescue 
of tliQ Cossacks ” [167]; but the American envoy pro¬ 
tested vigorously against this act of “ grab ” as con¬ 
stituting a breacli of all the engagements made by the 
allies since the beginning of the troubles, and added that 
” now, under tJie present movement of the allied forces in 
China, there ore still stronger reasons why this large tract 
of land, including, as it. does, an important public railway 
station and other property necessary for international use, 
should not be appropriated by a single power. ”[168] 

§ 41. The Russian envoy, with the curious contra¬ 
diction of language which seems possible only with Russian 

[103] T.P.O. Oeu 4tb, 1900. 

T.P.O. Oet Bth, 1900. 

[lOri NennAn St««Art, My &»rvice Days," p. 340. 

[1061 Roai»n draukr, Nov, 6th, 1900, tJ.S, For. B«]., I90l, p. 4J. 

B K. Stawsrt, ** Uy Sorvjee Dkys,’* ubi mp. 

Mr. Coasorto M. doGiw*. Nov. Hth, i90f>. XI.S. Fw. 5W,. 1901, 

p. 46. 
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offkials, replied that there is no question whatever of 
aequiri^ territory by conquest on the part of Russia nor 
of taking possession of the railway station,” and that, 
if the circular ” contains any expressions which could 
be so construed, they have certainly been erroneously 
used.”[169] But the envoy was, apparently, not fully 
informed of the inteixtions of his government j and, in reply 
to the formal protest of the American consul at Tientsin, he 
was informed tiiat “ all questions concerning this matter are 
to be addressed to the Russian military authorities. ”[170] 
The Russian contention finally prevailed, and an area of 
nearly 1000 acres, with a river frontage of 11,000 feet, 
became a Russian concession; but the ketone of 
the dispute, the railway from Peking to Shanhaikwan, 
was handed over to the Britisli authorities in February, 
1901, by the double action of negotiations at St. Peters¬ 
burg and the decision of Count von Waldersee as com- 
mander*in*chief; and by this transfer the area covered 
by the railway station and its approaches remained under 
Chinese control [I7I] 

I 42. The game of “ grab ” thus begun was continued 
by the other powers. There were originally thred conces¬ 
sions, dating from 1961, British, French and American; 
no American control was ever exercised over the last, but 
the right to it was not formally abandoned. The com¬ 
merce of the port was mainly centred in the British con¬ 
cession, with a river frontage of 8000 feet j this, in 1897, 
was extended to the west, bringing its area to 700 acres, 
but the 550 acres of the extension were not granted as a 
" concession,” but only as a ” settlement;” or ” reserved 
area for residence.” In 1895 a German concession was 
granted, next down-stream to the American, with a river 
frontage of 5000 feet; and, in 1896, a Japanese concession 
between the French concession and the suburbs of the city. 
These were the commercial nations interested in the China 
trade; and now, Russia having opened with a lead, the 
other powers followed suit. On Koverabet 7th, a day 
after the Russian circular, the Belgian consul gave formal 

i JSSI H. de Giera to Kr, Conm.Nev. ICch. 1900, ibid. 

170] U P«pp» to Ur. lUgMsU, S(b, IDOO. ibid. 

1711 For tbo whole ditpute od tb« tailwa? Md tha atAtioa, et CIuQA. 
J40. 7,1901, Waldenea’a deciden, Feb. ISth, 1901, atp. Its. 
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notice tbftt tbe Belgian authorities claimed a Belgian, 
concession down-stream tbe Russian, with one 

kilometre (8808 feet) of river frontage with an area of 
288 acres. [172] Then in succession the French authorities 
claimed aa extension of the French concession west to the 
mud wall [178J; the Italians an Italian concession next 
above the Russian [174];, the'Austrians an Austrian con¬ 
cession n^xt above the Italian [1,75]; and the Japanese 
ai^ additional Japanese concession .extending from theix 
original concession to the dty of Tientsin, including much 
Chinese suburb, besides a large tract next down-stream 
from the Gennan.[176] Against each of these clauns the 
American envoy protested, urging that the powers con¬ 
cerned should wait until the diplomatic situation was 
cleared; but no attention was paid to bis protests. In tbe 
next year the German and British concessions were both 
extended, but no protest was made. The American 
authorities for a time entertained the idea of reviving 
their cUlm to the old American concession, in order that 
they miglit not be entirely shut out from Tientsin j but, 
in the end, it was arranged to annex it, subject to right of 
recall, to tbe British concession. [177] 

I 48. If Russia had territorial ambitions, Germany 
also had hers—the one to be attained by withdrawing from 


[nsj BelgieA oirouiAr, U.8. For. ReJ.. ISOI. p. 42. 

Of «mK of (b« fonign powors interoated there were, -m 1899. the 
foUowhig oojnben of firma muI reiudend in the treaty poM of ChiM : 


All foieteD iiBtioiiB 

BHUeh 

JepaMe 

AmericAc 

Freiub 

Qennen 

SUianan 

It^ieo 

Anetc^H^ngarien 

Belgiea 


Firm. 

Swtdesa. 

m 

J7JP3 

401 

6.668 

196 

8,440 

70 

8,386 

76 

1.1S8 

116 

1,184 

19 

1.621 

9 

184 

6 

90 

9 

884 


[178] Preach aboular, tTov. SOth. 1900. ibid., p. 4S. 

(1741 Sgr, Reggi to Mr. Conger. pe«. let. 1900, iWd., p. 47. 

[1701 Rerr Cyikerm to seme, Not. 2Sth. 1900, iUd.. p. 40. 

[170] Jepvieee cirooiax. Deo. 98tb, 1000, Ihia., p. 47. 

[1773 Hay Kr. Conger, Feb. 8Gth-Nov. 27th, 1901, fWi, pp. 

48 esq. Seecaapatp. S4I. 
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ChiM,[178l the other to be furthered by a policy of fright¬ 
fulness. An attempt must, however, be made to retard 
the attainment of Russian aims; and to do this the Anglo- 
Oeiman agreement was made ou October Idth, in four 
articles. The first declaied that “ it is a matter of joint 
and permanent international interest that the ports of 
China should remain free and open to trade and to every 
other legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals 
of all countries without distinction." and this the two 
governments agreed to uphold ; the second declaied that 
the two powers would not make use of the present com¬ 
plication to obtain for themselves any tciTitovial advan¬ 
tages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their policy 
toward maintaining uncliminisltcd the tciTitorlul conditions 
of the Chinese empire ” ; by the third, “ in ease of another 
power- making use of the complications in Ciiina in order 
to obtain under any form whatever such tenitorial advan¬ 
tages," the two powers agreed to consult together as to the 
eventual steps to bo tal«n for the protection of their own 
interests in China ’’; and, by the fourth, the two powers 
were to invite the adhesion of the other allied powers. [179] 
The American government replied acceptii)g the first two 
articles as being in ful) harniony with the pohc>' which it 
had advocated from the beginning; and, on the third, 
it declared that, as it concerned the two powers, it did " not 
regard itself as called upon to e?cprc.ss an opinion in respect 
to it. "[180] France acceded in the terms of the American 
reply: Italy, Austria and Japan acceded without reserve ; 
and Russia declared that she Itad already made her declara¬ 
tion of disinterestedness. [ 181 ] 

§ 44. Russia continued to effect her absorption of 
Manchuria, though both Russia and China denied formally 
that there was any agreement between them touching those 
provinces. [182] Germany did vot waive any of the 
exclusive rights she had asserted in Shantung, and actively 

tl78l Macebuna, It Blir*ys b« r»m«aib«red, though » part of tha 

ChiMM am|m, waa oot in China. ’ 

(1791 BtiUih ttd Oarznan ambaaaadora to Mr. Hay, Oet. 23rtl, 1900. 
0.8. ForRal.. 1901. App., p. 31, 

[1901 Hr. Hay to.amhamdort. Oet, S9th, 1900, ibid. 

[I91j Mr. Rardmga to Lor^ Sallabury, Oct. 10th, 1900. China, Kc. S, 
1901, p. sa. 

[laS] Six C. Scott to Eord Lanadowna, Jsd. 0th ; Chioaaa envoy to 
fl4SM, Jan. ISth. 1901 : Cftuaa, No. 6 , 1901, pp. 4.19. 
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pursued the policy of punitive expeditioos. Fr&uce, 
though,inclined to co*opeTftte in the Gen&ftn expeditions, 
still gave her diplomatic support to Russia whenever the 
occasion arose.. Italy pursued an active policy within 
the measure of her limited force. Japan was fearful of the 
future, and kept a watchful eye on Russia. America 
adhered to the open door, pushed negotiation as distin-. 
guished from compulsion, and took no part In any military 
operations after tlxc arrival of Count von Waldetsee. 
England bad lier hands occupied with the war in South 
Africa, and could do no more than maintain a watchful 
attitude; on the diplomatic side a candid opinion was 
expressed by Mr. Jo^ Hay, the keenest observer then in 
the service of any of the powers-— 

'* Uy hft&rb is Iieavy ftbout JeJin Bull. Po you twig it is attitude 
to Gerzaaoy t When the AnglO’German pact came out, I took a 
day or two to find out what ivnieant. I kood learned fre^u Berlin 
that' it meant a horrible praotical joke on England. From London 
1 found out wliat I bad auapactod. but what it aetounded me after 
all to be assured of— tsa7 19BV dis ^'0S exow i Vl'lien Japan joined 
the paot, I asked thm why. They a^'d. ' We don’t loiou'. only if 
there is any fun going on, wa want to be in.’ Caaaini IlSSj ta furious 
—«'hich may be because he has not been let into the joke.”tlS4) 

I ISSI Bukad ambaMador at Washington, 

IS4j John Hay to Henry Adams [hie most intimate friend]. Nov. 2Ilt, 
19IHJ. W. Jt. Thayer, “ Life and fatten of John Hay," M,p, ?48, 
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§ 1. While the allies^ considered as a concert of the 
powers, had their difficulties, the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
had DO easy task. The g;oveiniuent was disorganised, and 
such authority as existed in the empire was in the hands 
of the viceroys, who during the troul^s had appealed from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober, and who now ranged them¬ 
selves soUdly on the side of their emperor and empress 
dowager, against both those foreign ministers who would 
hold the empress dowager to strict accountability for her 
misdeeds, and those Manchu nobles who would lead her 
hsrther on the road of Boxerism. Against the one party 
they demanded entire immunity for the empress dowager, 
And full security for her person [1]; against the other they 
denounced the Maneltu leaders in a memorial to the throne, 
urging the empress dowager to “ punish those wlio have 
brought the empire and the court to th^ present pass.” 
This appeal was countered by the question—“What punish¬ 
ment do you recomroend ? ”—and, as the legal penalty for 
the crime charged ogainst these members of the higher 
nobility was execution by the lingering process, tlxe vice¬ 
roys were in a quandary.[2] Tlic two Yangtze viceroys 
were, on the suggestion of the foreign envoys, joined as co> 
plenipotentiaries with Prince Ching and Li Hung-chan^.fd] 
In the original commission Junglu was included as joint 
plenipotentiary, but he was objected to on grounds which 
appeared valid at the* time, tliough now known to be un- 
icasoDable.[4] 

§ 2. The sovereigns and the court* were still under 

( 1 ] Jdantia aoM of vicoro^ to conmla, ooosiU Wamn to Lord SsU^ 
bvuy, Ai48. 18th, 1800. ChiaA,Ko, 1, 1001. p. Ofi ; viewer t« Lo Eeng-hi, 
Aug. 20th. jhid.. p. 09; Sir C, UmDcmIo to Lord 3iilUI>ur7, Sept. OObh; 
!U1. p. 200. 

[SI Nonh-CbineHwAld. Oct. 3lM. 1000. 

(Sj Sir C. MaoDeneld to LordSelisbtuT. 8«pt. $3fd, 1000, Chiae. Ko. 1, 
1901, p. 1$1: imp. decree dated Sept. 13th jn Cheeg Chib-tung to Lo 

Feng.b. Oet. Sltt. 1000 . Chba No. 9. 1901. p. 00 . 

[tj SirC.UMDoQAldtoLord6eKihu(7, ^pt. 10th, 1000, ChioA, No. I, 
1001. p. 160 } Mr,' Cwtwr to Hr. KaV, ^pt. 27tb. 1000. V.S. for, Bel., 
1001, App.. p, 80. 
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anti-foieigQ domination. On their way westwozd they 
lingered for-a short time at ‘Taiyuenfu, where YOhsien, 
“ infamous forever,” still held the reins as governor ; and, 
even after their arrival at Sianfu, the principal persons in 
the administration were the princes Twan and Chwang, 
and the greater part of the troops protecting them were 
those under the command of Tung Fu-siang. Assuming 
that the sovereigns were fully resolved to accept the 
statesmanlike policy of Li Hung*chang and to'follow the 
course recommended hy him. they were powerless to give 
effect to their resolve—they could do no more than give 
.it expression in imperlaT decrees'which were merely appeals 
ad misericordiam of the powers; but ip fact every act of 
administration ordered from Sianfu only &ierVed to aecent> 
,uate the continuance of the anti-foreign and pro-Manchu 
tendencies of the court. In October it was noted that ” the 
viceroy of Nanking is being gradually surrounded by 
Manchu, instead of Chinese, officials ” ; and, in the three 
provinces under his jurisdiction, two of the three governors 
and all tliree lieutenant-governors (treasurers) were then 
Manchus,[5] At Wuchang the other Yangtze viceroy had 
imposed on him as governor of Hupeh (his seat being also 
at Wuchang), Yilchang, the notoriously anti-foreign 
governor of Honan. [$] sit was generally felt that this 
nomination made the position of the Yangtze viceroys 
critical and jeopardised the Yangtze agreement, [7] and the 
foreign powers protested j finally by imperial decree 
Yfichang was oidered to vacate the post to which he had 
been appointed-[8] In October the viceroy at Foochow 
was ordered to arrest all members of the reform party [9]; 
a protest was made and the order was counteTmanded.[10] 
The situation of the court may be summarised in the 
foDowing phrases—” Their majesties, being in the power of 
the reactionary ministers, must proceed with caution ” [11]; 


[5] Co pff i l Warren M Lord S^buiy, Sbangh^ 0«L 6lh, ISCO, Chisa, 
Ko. S, iMl.p. 7. 

(ej Nortb-China Rarald, Oot, 24ih, 1900. 

[7] IbuL. 0«e. SIst, 1900. 

(81 Sir E. SaMw to Lord Laasdowue, Kor. SSrd. 1900, Cbina, Ke. 6. 

^ Warron to Lord Salitbtirr, OeC. t4th, 1800. ibid., p. 4d, 

110} Sir S. Satow to ttma, Oct, dOth, 1900, ibid., p. SA. 

(l 11 Vlcor^ Cbasig Chib-wna, i^uoMdbr eoa*ul Fraa«r, Ort. dth, 1900, 
ibid., p. 89. 
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“ the court at Siaofu is completely dominated hy Tung 
Fu'sianjf** [12]; “the empress dowager is under tl« 
thumb of Tung Fu*siang—she is like a man riding a tiger 
—he dares not get off for fear the tiger will turn and rend 
him/’[ 18 ] 

I Z» Li Hung'Chang’s slow progress north delayed the 
Chinese overtures,[14] even if the officials then available 
had been ready to nui^ them, or were at all aware of the 
seriousness of the position in which China stood. [15] Even 
after, on October 15th, the first steps were taken, the powers 
andtheir envoys could come to no decision: before agreeing 
with the Chinese plenipotentiaries, they had first, to .come 
to an agreement among themselves. [16] Russia and 
Germany stood for two opposing policies. The Russian 
envoy, in accordance with the Russian declaration; left 
Peking on September 29th; but, as none of the other 
powers followed his example, he returned on October 21st; 
and the new German envoy delayed his arrival until he 
could have the backing of Count von Waldersee and his 
force.[17] The indecision of the concert of powere was 
clearly manifest to one observer—“ I have been hard at 
work here ever since the middle of August, but all I have 
to show for it is a couple of Chinese plenipos waiting for 
the powers to make up their minds as to what they will 
demand from China. ”[18] 

I 4. After the American note of July 8rd, the French 


[It] Nortb'ChinA H«raUI, Nov, 28th. 1900. 

{ill n^d., Kov. iln. 1900. 

(H] " It it A inty the pnnee did not go in for MgoUation'At once ; 
h*d h« doad M, or hod Li hurried up, vo could hAVO got our uaib Mnod 
befor* Um GentMiu, by tb^i ' punithmont fint, oogedAtiea AltorwArds ' 
Doto, deotroyed tho EArt to E, E. Dn#, Sept. S8th, 1900. 

flfi] One thing ie curious : I don't think any of the ofn^iftM hftve an 
adequate idea of tbe gravity of tho situation or of the serioutnees of tbe 
offence, or of the change events have made in China’s etaoding.and pen* 
ttae.”-~8ame to seme, Oct. 8th, !900. 

S n S] Ministers sm consultinB. and whan they aces in their demands, 
rohably this week, they'll see l^riaos Cbing and Li,”~6ama to same, 
«l, 28^. 1900. 

’* Negotiations not begun here yet. Ministers are tmng to come to 
an egreemant among themselves —Same to same, 6ot. diet, 1000, 

[17) AS to people's ideas and policy, I can't make any of them out: 
the Busmana by thsir departure suggest one set of ideas, and tbe Genoans 
by fihnr lata errivsl another."—Same to saim, Oot. 8tb, 1900, 

" De Oiers [Rusetan envoy) anivad: Oemtans asepeoted this waak— 
must follow the Rusaian lead, 1 fancy."—Same to same, Oct. Slat, 190Q. 
£181 B. Han to A. D, Drew, Dae. dtb, 1900. 
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government had proposed a via now, after 

the German note of September 18th,[20]] a French n 9 te of 
October ith submitted the following points as bases of the 
negotiations, 

P. Puniahjcant of tUe uriocipal ciiiprit« to be Oejignated by 
the envoys of tiie powers at Peking, 

2*. H^Unence of tlie prohibitiou of Import of arms. 

S^. Squitable indevzmities for statee, socieiiee end lodividuele. 

4°. Formetlon et Peking of a permenent guard for the li^aUons. 

d*. Dismaatllng of tlte forts at Taku. 

8^. Military ooeupatioo of two or three points on the rcAd fresn 
Peking [21] to Taka, which would thus bo always open for the le^ 
bions to reach the sea, or for fcrcos from the ee« with the capital ea 
(heir objective point. 


The French government thought it “ impossible that, 
presented collectively by the representatives of the powers 
and supported by the presence of the international troops, 
such legitimate conditions as these should not speedily be 
accepted by the Chinese govcrnment/*[22] 

§ 5. On the second and third, of these proposes there 
was no dispute. The allies must exercise their power 
to prevent China, whether the administration or disafiected 
bodies, foum obtaining war material to be used against 
them ; and all the powers were agreed in demanding 
substantial indemnities, as compensation for great losses 
actually incurred, and as reimbursement of the exceedingly 
heavy military expense to which they had been put. I'he 
fourth was not objected to in principle ; but the American 
government noted that it was “ itnable to make any per¬ 
manent engagement of this nature without the authorisa¬ 
tion of the legislative branch,pointing out, however, 
that it had “ stationed in Peking an adequate legation 
guard*’{28}; and Japan [24] and Russia[25] expressed 

tJ9] (.f. cii«p, iJt, S 3. 

[SO] C(. ciMp. xi. $ sa. 

rsil The blue-boek lift# it ' 'Xiebistn to Teku. but (be orw 

tree oorteet^ in leter deepetohee. The U.S, Pot, ft«l. hea it Tlenwin to 
Peking.*’ The iatentJon wee to guia4 the whole route from (be eoe to Che 

MeatorendwD of French embaeeedor. Oct. 4(b, 1900, Chine, 24o. 0, 
lOOl.P. 5; U.B. For. Rel., 1»1, App , p. 20. ^ __ 

[2^ Sec. Stete to Fxench Mabeewdor, Oot. lOih, 1900. U.S. For Bel., 

^24]*Sr.^VhiteheinJ to T.ord SnUebury, Got. 14th, 1900, Chine, No. 5. 
'^[2^ lirt SeHebury to Mr. Herding*, OeL 2Std 1900, iWd, p, 49. 
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a prefeTence lor separate, national, legation guards. The 
French government accordingly rnodxAed its proposal to 
read; 


4°. Form&tioQ by eacb pgver of & porraanent guard for its lega¬ 
tion at Feau)g.[2S] 

The fifth was not disputed, except that the American 
government reserved its opinion. [27] On the sixth the 
American government made the same objection as to the 
fourth ; while the powers genemlly thought it inadvisable 
to giisjd the road by an international force, and preferred 
that each i>o\7cr should hold a fort of its own witto reach 
of the sea.[38] This was then modified to read—- 

6”. Uiliteiy McupatiQii Of corUin points, to be determiaod by 
iffTeement between the powers, with e view to keepiog the road 
always open, ete.t 2 d] 


I 6. The punishment of tlic guilty had been accepted 
as one of the bases for negotiation ; but the German note 
had also been accepted in principle, by France [SO] as well 
as by some others; and, as punishment constituted the 
whole of the German note, and vt&s only a clause in 
the French note, the concert of power's naturally gave the 
German note the right of way. A long delay occurred 
before any negotiations on the other demands were opened 
with the Chinese plenipotentiaries, but punishment was 
taken in hand forthwith. The Imperial decree of Septem¬ 
ber 25th [ 81 ] professed to inflict punishments, which jt 
professed were severe, on those.who, it professed, were the 
most guilty. The decree was criticised for tlic reasons 
that *'the punishments are grossly Inadequate; titles of 
nobility can easily be restored, and it is not imeommon 
for a Chinese officer to be degraded, and soon thereafter 
to be reinstated or promoted to a higher place ” ; and the 
omission of the names of Yfihsiea and Tung Fu-aiang, 


[it 


Oet, S 
r2S 
[» 


{S^ Ste, StAto to Pr«ncb Ambowedor, Oet. ICth, 1900, ubi aup. 


Sam* to Sir & Monsnn, Oot. Htb, 1900, Ibid,, p. 41. 


l.onl Saliabury to Sir E. Uoitaoii, Oot. 11th, to Ur. Hardiaga, 
cd, 1900, China, No, 9, 1001. pp. S4, 40. 

Saate to Sir £. Uojuoq, Oot. I ?th. 1900, ibid., p. 41. 

Sit B. Monaon to Lard Salisbury, OoC Ttb, 1900, ibid,, p. 8. 


[SI] Cf. «hap. x\, I SS. 
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“ who were the worst of all,” was especially noted.[82] 
I The British envoy reported that, “ although this decree 
does not in itself prove that the throne has either the will 
or the power to indict adequate punishtnent, it may be 
accepted as a step in the right direction. ”[88] The Chinese 
official view was that enough had been done, and that 
negotiations might now begin' [84]; but this was not the 
opinion of the foreign envoys at Peking. [85] 

§ 7. A decree of October 19th forbade the degraded 
nobles to continue their attendance at court, and dismissed 
Yiihsien from his office of governor of Shansi [86]—a 
measure quite inadequate to satisfy foreign expectations. 
The envoys at Peking, on October 27th, unanimously 
agreed that ‘‘ the punishment of death should be demanded 
for eleven officials ...” via., Prince Twan, Prince Cliwang, 
Fuching Prince of Yi, the two beilehs Tsailien and Tsaiying, 
Duke Lan, Tung Fu'Siang, Yiihsien, Kangyi, Chao Shu- 
kiao and Yingnien.[87] A proposal that these officials 
should be decapitated at Peking, in the presence of delegates 
of the powers, was considered, but it was decided to leave 
the execution and manner of the death penalty to the 
Chinese government. The Chinese plenipotentiaries urged 
the powers to ” appreciate the most difficult position in 
whi^ China is now placed and be lenient in the demand 
[for the death penalty,] to open negotiations, to suspend 
military operations and to withdraw the troops.*’[88] 
This met no response, and the court moved so mr as to 
issue, on November 18th, an. imperial decree by which 
Prince Twan and Prince Chwang were to be deprived of 
office and rank, and imprisoned for life; Prince Yi and 
Tsaiying imprisoned for life; Twben deprived of his 
hereditary rank; Duke Lan and Yingnien degraded; 


[32] Kr. Conger to Ur. E»7, Co\ 4tb, 1300, tl.8, ?or. ft»L, 1902, 
App P 39 

[S3] Sir C. UMConnld to Lord StVabuiy, Oct. 8rd, 1900. CbiaA. No. 6, 

Chiaaw eavo 7 to Lord 8aliibux7, Oat. 6th ; Sir C. UsoI»onal4 to 
•MM, Oat. 13th, 1900, Ibid., pp. IS, 38. 

(S51 Sir C, UMDonald to annM, Oot. 9th, IMO. iUd., p. 33, 
fSOl Sir B, 8«tov to aama, Oot. 36tb, 1900, ibid., p. Sz. 

[871 Mr. Conger to Kr. Hi^, Oot, 27th, 1900, 0.8. For. Rel,, 1001, 

^wf'piMipotoiJtiMiee W Cbioeee eawye nt foroi^ courta, Nov. Tt!^ 
1900. China. No. 6, 1901, p. 82. 
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Kangyi, dead» excused fVom punishment ; Chao Shu-kiao 
degraded hut left in office; Yuhsicn baniihed to the 
fr^tiet; Tung Fu-siang’s punishment reserved for further 
consideration, on account of his being in command of 
imperial troops.[S9] 

f 8. The Chinese court was indeed “ riding the tiger.” 
Bxcept under the most extreme compulsion, it dared not 
inflict the death penalty on Manchu nobles of the imperial 
blood, such as Prince Twan and Duke Lan, who were among 
the most culpable {40]; and in the attempt to savc'imperi^ 
clansmen, suph as Kangyl and Ytibsien, it was driven to 
adopt customary oriental subterfuges. Kangyi was re* 
ported to have died from the hardships of the flight to 
Sianfu; the report was taken under advisement, then 
doubted, then disbelieved, but Anally accepted as true. 
Yuhsien was officially reported to have committed suicide; 
it was even declared that “ this information is perfectly 
true.”[41j Though dead, he was dismissed from his 
office [42]; then the report of his suicide was doubted, but 
he had left the province of Shansi [48]; he lived to start 
on his way to banishment, and, on the way, to be over¬ 
taken by a decree ordering his decapitation, whicli was 
carried into effect. Tung hU-siang presented the gi’catest 
difficulty. Commander of fifteen Aousand of the most 
serviceable troops then guarding the court, and exercising 
great personal influence over the commanders of other 
troops, he was in a position to dictate his terms, and to 
refuse to submit to any sentence of punishment; and his 
name was. for the present, dropped from discussion. [44] 

[SS] 9sfDe tosnmo, N&v, 16th, 1900, Ibid., "p. 01. 

(40 j “ I be|i»\ro th» Q»rm(Ln domAad would obtAlo th« punithmeet of oil 
ntemben of th» iioporiol family. I thinb tho court would Mctifioc 
Prince ChwBii^ (or inaUoce, but I doo^t belimv Prince Twon or Duke Lea 
could be act without eatebing them, and tbet means e iTulits(7 Mpedilion 
—to fto one bnows not where, to lest—one knows not how long, and (o 
•tMt>-ooe knows not how msay other diffieuit<ee.”--It. Hert to E. B, 
Drew, Sept. 29th, 1900^ 

(41) Li Hunsi'Choag to Ur. Ceager, Oct. 27th, 1900, U,6. Fot, Be].. 
1901. App.. P> 44 ( Chong CliiMun; to Lo Feag-lu, Ook 26tli, 1000, 
Chins. Ko. 6. 1901. p. 51. 

S IzDp. dsoree, Oek 2Stb, 1900. ChiQA.No. 6.1901. p, 56. 

Chonj Chih-tucg (0 consulWarreo, Nov. 7th. 1900,ibid..pp. 52,87. 
Ur. 0?ng»e wro te , 1 urged ooUeaguee to lasve ^ name 
out of tho flrst demand, bo chat he might carry out the imperjal order (or 
the evoeuQoo of the otbaro.**—Mr, Co&got to Mr. Hay, Nov. SOth. 1900, 
U8. For. Bel,, 190), App., p. 48, 
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At Ulis stage the envoys contented themselves with re¬ 
cording their unanimous opinion that the terms of the de¬ 
cree of November 18tlj were “ inadequate and ai)surd.’*[45] 

§ 9. In order to get out of the diplomatic cliaos, the 
powers generally were ogrecd tlist it was most important 
that the court should be induced to I'ctiirn to Peking with** 
out delay. The wisdom of urging this step was apparent 
to the Japanese government before tlie end of August [46] j 
and by the middle of September all tlic envoys were agreed 
that jiegotiations might be greatly facilitated if tlxe 
emperor and empress dowager eouUt hv iiKiuccd to return 
to Peking,’" and so be ‘'withdrawn froui the influence of 
Prince Twan and other perjueioiis advisers,” nud an in¬ 
formal note in tiiat sense was sent by eacJi envoy, except 
the German, to Prince Ching.[47] TJic latter implied that 
he had already written urging tlic court to rctuin-liS] The 
court declared its intention of remaining at Sianfu, because 
“the capital is now occupied by fowigu troops,” and for 
feat of a pestilence fodowiug tlie “ military operations ” 
in Peking [49]; on October 18th Li Hung-chang stated 
officially that “ the emperor has determined to proceed to 
Peking and expects to arrive in six weeks" time ” [50]; but 
the court itself announced in an imperial rescript that it 
would “ return when the preliminaries of peace were 
settled. ”[51] Then followed the military expedition to 
Paotingtu,[52] from which the Chinese trobph guarding the 
city withdrew by superior order, while negotiations opened 
by General Gaaelec proved fruitless. Besides punishing 

£45] Sir E. SftCow to Lord L»nodovno. Xov. ) Olh. ! SOO. China, >ro. 5, 
lOei. p. 94. Tbe punishrwnte ar» aU izr^ly in^o(\uat« and no 
niMiisoomineniurate with theorimee."—>lr. Conger to Mr, Kny.Kov. 90th, 
1900. U.8. For. Sri., ubi sup, 

(46] Lord boRobviry to &(r, Whitohood, Aug. 30tK. 1000, China, No. 1, 
1001, p. 127. Cf. ebnp. xi, $ 17, 

[47] Ur. CcQ^r to Mr. Hny. Sopt. l((th. iOOO. V.6. For, BoJ.. 1001, 

App . p. 84 ; Sir C. ilocDoDiUd to L«rd B«pt. 25th, lUOO, China, 

Ko. 0, 1901 , p. loo. 

1 481 Ur C. MaoDooald, obi aap. 

49J Yan^to vicepoT* to Lo Feng-lu. Oot, 4th, 1000, China, No. 8, 
iWi. p. 17. 

(60] Sir C. UocDonnld to Lord 8ati^ur>'. Oct. Uth. 1900, ibid., p. 42. 
It it asid th« oiDporor ia coming book. 1 hopo it in true : hi* roCum 
irould mplify overything.*'—IL Kort to E, B. l>row, Oci. lUth, 1000. 

[61] Shong Bsiian-hwAi to conaul WArrec, Oci. 34 th, lOOO, China, 
iJo. 6.190). p. 49. 

[62] Cf. chAp. xi, I 39. 
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tbe city^^for a second time—'and leaving a foreign garrison, 
tbree of the officials were summarily executed. .These 
inckided the provincial treasurer, Tingyung, who, if he 
did not order, certainly permitted the massacre of the 
rmssionaries, and was a l^er of the Boxers; but who, 
as acting viceroy, had in August and September shown 
his repentance by protecting converts and supprcssiJig 
Boxere- His execution, was “rieWy deserved ” [58]; 
but Li Hung'chang sent to the envoys a formal complaint. 
“ the whole tone of which is objectionable ” [54 ]; and the 
friendly viceroy Chang Chih-tung wrote complaining 
that the execution of Oluncse subjects ought to have been 
left to tbe Chinese authorities, suggesting that the Chinese 
people would feel a natural resentment at what they con- 
sidered an act of treachery in again punishing a once 
punished city, and urging that mihtary expeditions should 
cease.[55j The punishment of Paotingfu ‘‘greatly fright* 
ened tbe court and made its early return to Peking more 
diffieult and less probable’* [56] j the mouse was less 
inclined to trust itself within reach of the cia%7s of the cat. 

§ 20. In the British legation Sir C. MacDonald was 
repUeed by SirE. Satow, carrying into effect arrangements 
made before the siege ; the American legation was strength* 
ened by the appointment of Mr. W. \v. Roekhill as com¬ 
missioner of tbe United States [57]; the Russian envoy 
returned; M. Paul Beau replaced AL Piehon at the French 
legation; and the new German envoy. Dr. Mumm von 
Schwortsenstein, anived. Befoie the organisation of the 
diplomatic body was complete, the Chinese plenipoten- 

[53] Mr. CoQgAr to Ur. tUy, bTov. IGtii, 190u. T.S. for. 8«1.. 1901, 

App.. p, 47. 

[54j Sir E. Sfttow M Irorrf S^ibitry, 74 or. 3th. 1900. Cbm*. No. 5. 
1901. p. Si. 

CbARg Cbjb*nms to Mr. EockbiU. Nov. Uth, 1900. UA. For. 
B*].. 1901. App.. p. 45. Of, chop, xi, n. ISO. 

[66] Mr. Coa^rtoMr. Hay. Sow. Ifith. lOOy. ibid..p. 4t. 

Evorythiiu appured to. be gocna well uoUl inie promenade of 
WakdartM'i to Taopmi| [Paotingfu]. whi«h I fear xwlll have very «infavo> 
able reeulte upco the reet of Cbina.'*—Private letter of John Hey, Oot>. 16th. 
1900, cited is Thayer, " Jcho H»y.“ ii. p, S4S. 

[57] "Hey Bent Mr, W. W. Bc»cldulI»-whomhe regarded aa being, next 
to Hr. He&ry White, the beet diplomat in the [Amerioas] aervloa—to 
Chlna.“~Th*yer. " John Hay," U, p. 244. 

Ur, RockhiU «a8 envoy to China 1905>9. aubasaador to RuMia 1909- 1 1, 
aiDbaaMdortoTor4»y, 191U19 ; be died in 1015, 
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tiaries took the first step toward opearo^ negotiations ; 
and. on October 15th, in an identic note to the legations, 
they submitted a draft of “the preliminary convention We 
propose.” By Art. 1 China recognised that tha attack 
on the legations was contrary to international law, ad¬ 
mitted her culpability, and gave an assuranee' that it 
should not occur again. By Art. 2 China admitted her 
liability to pay indemnities. By Art. 8 it was proposed 
that each foreign power should decide whether to amend 
existing commercial treaties or negotiate new treaties. 
By Art, 4 the offices and archives of the Tsungli Yamen were 
to be restored to Chinas Art. 5 provided that, negortations 
having been opened, hostilities should cease forthwith. [58] 
The foreign envoys considered the proposals presumptuous, 
but the Chinese negotiators hoped that, at least, they might 
serve as a f^ilcrum from which to set negotiations going [59]; 
the envoys took no steps—they had, in fact, no authority 
—to take the proposals into consideration,, and they fell 
stUl*bom. The Chinese plenipotentiaries, it wsks under¬ 
stood from the most reliable authoiity,” were quite 
prepared to take the proposals of the French note as the 
basis of negotiation [ 80 ]; but the envoys were not ready 
to open the discussion; even at a later date, only the 
Russian, Japanese and Italian envoys were authortsed to 
make any communication of the bases of negotiation. [ 81 ] 
§ 11. The envoys of some of the powers held conferences 
on October 10th and 28th, and of all the powers on 
October 28th and 81st to consider the French note, [62] 
Art. 1 was made stronger by demanding capital punish¬ 
ment for the officials guilty of directing the attacks on the 
legations and the massacre of missionaries, especial mention 
being made of Tung I'li-siang and Yiihslcn ; and by requir- 

[SS] SirO. MoeDoiiAldto LArdfialUbury, Oct. iCtli. lOOU.China. No, S. 
IMI.p. dd ; Ur. CoDgertoMr. Oot. IMti. ISOO, UA. For. R«l.. 1901, 

ilie prinoo »nd Li hove sent th« lea<^tions a draft coavantlon 
for eoxwidantlon : kba loaBtiODi think it aomawhat ohaaky’^whloh I 
don't quito 9aa; but. it has oponad the ball, and. at all avenu, auppliet * 
* lioxoa ’ to pack atipulatioas m. aapiamlng regret and prontlkin^ r^ra* 
R. Hart to E. B. Draw, Oot. IStli, 1900. 

(60] SirC. IfacDonald.to LordSalisbury. Ootr. SOtb. 1900, Ctiina, No. S. 
1901, P. H. 

{61) B. Satowto eame, Oct. SOth, 190C. iUd,, p. S5. 

rOS] Cf. antaa, { 4. 
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lug the publishing of mi imperial decree throughout the 
empire, declaring that ofilcials in whose districts anti- 
foreign dUturbimces occurred, would be immediately 
cashiered. 

Art. 2 was accepted as it stood. 

Art. 8 was accepted; the American and Russian 
governments having expressed an opinion tliat the amounts 
of the indemnities siioufd he rcfeired to the Hague Tribunal, 
this was approved; and it W'as thought right that com¬ 
pensation should be given to those Chinese who had 
suffered loss in consequence of being in the service of 
foreigners. 

Ari- 4 was modified to ensure “ the right of each power 
to maintain for its legation a permanent giuixd ” ; and it 
.was proposed to set out a legation quarter, within which 
Chinese should have no right of residence. 

Alt* 5 was extended to cover forts elsewhere than at 
TaJm,' 

Art. 6 was amended to read—“The powers may 
arrange between themselves for the militai'y occupation 
of certain points for the mamtenance of eommuiiication, 
between the capital and the sea.*’ 

Other proposals were made at the conference and 
discussed. 

Art. 7 provided that an imperial decree should be 
posted for two years in every district, prohibiting, under 
pain of death, metnbci’ship in any anti-foreign society. 
This waa adopted. 

Art, 8—“ A minister for Foreign Affairs should be 
appointed, and the Tsungli Yamcj^ abolished.” 

Art. 9—•“ Relations with the court on a sensible basis 
should be established.” 

These two articles were accepted in principle, but tlieir 
formal adoption was effected later. On November 5th the 
form of repaiation wliieh should be demanded for the 
murdei’s of Baron von Ketteler and Mr. Sugiyama was 
agreed to, on the lines proposed by the Geiman 'and 
Japanese envoys.[68] 

I IS. With this apparent agreement, the questions at 

[43] E. Satov iQ Lord SfvU«buiy, Nov, 8tb, 2900, China. No. A, 
1901, p. l« ? Mr, Cong«r U> Mr, Hay, Oct. 87th, 30th. Nov, 2nd, IWO. 
U.8. »r. 1901, App.. pp. 43 aeq. 
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issue between the allied powers were» nevertheless, not yet 
fully settled, the British, American, Japanese, Russian 
and French governments “ deprecated jeopardising the 
negotiations by insisting on capital punishment in the 
cases of highly placed Chinese officials whom the Chinese 
government might not be able to produce,” and even 
expressed “ grave doubts as to the possibility of enforemg 
the demand.”[64] The Russian, Japanese and American 
envoys at Peking believed it ” impossible at present to 
secure the death penalty ” for the members of the imperial 
family, Prince Twan and Duke tan [65] j. the American 
envoy pointed out that ” Tung I\i-siang has command of 
all the troops with the court and ii practically master of 
the situation,”[66] and, after he was ordered to Kansu, 
thought tlxat ” severer punishment for him may be oppor¬ 
tunely demanded a little later on ” [67]; and the Russian 
envoy agreed to accept the draft note only on condition 
that “severest punishment” was substituted for “death 
penalty. ”[68] The envoys accepted this change for the 
sake of unanimity, and so did the governments, though the 
strength of the original words was preferred by the British, 
German, Austrian and Italian governments. [69] At the 
end of February, nearly two months after the Chinese 
aeccptance of the draft note, the supplementary list of 
officials designated for punishment was laid before the 
envoys; it contained one hundred names: ten, it was 
proposed, should be executed, and the rest cashiered, some 
being also exiled. The Russian envoy declared that his 
govemment was opposed to demanding of the Chinese 
further capital punishment; the American envoy said that 
it was the president’s earnest wisli thaf the eOusIon of blood 
should cease, and he would be pleased if the powers would 
agree not to ask for more deatli sentences [70]; and no 
tS4] L»nl LMKlowTtA to Sir E. Botow, Nov. SSrd, 1900, CtaoM, No. 6. 
1901. r. 104. 
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Mr, Omgt to Mr. Eay, Jml 26th, 1901, V& For KoL, IMJ, 


te tamo, Noe. 20th, 1900, ibid., p. 40. 

Ibid., Dm. iStih, 1900, ibid., p. 66. 

Ibid,. Dm, Otb, J«0, ibid,, p, 64. 

Ibid., Dm. Sth, ubi wp.: Xord LMasdowne Sir B. Bator, 
Dm. 9th, 1900, Chiii*, No. 6, 1901,p. 121. _ 

[70] Mr. Kooklull to Mr. lUy, Fob. 28tb, 1901, C.8. For. Boh. 1901, 
F* 94 i C. 6ooit to Lord lonadowao, Mtttoh ISlli, 1001, ChlA*, 
No. 0,1901, p, ns. 
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more he&ds were demanded from China' for tl)e siege of 
the legation^ only the ofhdals in the provinces 1*0001 ving 
punishn>ent for the massacre of missionaries. 

§ 13. Some minor jwints were nlso in dispulo. The 
draft note was at first described an ultimatum/’ It 
was £dt that this word implied a time limits however* and 
the phrase was changed to “ iirevocable conditions.” 
The American envoy proposed to change ” irrei'ocable ” 
to ” absolutely indispensable,” on the ground tJiat tlie 
former word might preclude the foreign powers tliemselves 
from accepting clianges; this was agreed to by the envoys 
for the sa^ of uniformity, but in the end the word ” irre¬ 
vocable” was retained. The American ^voy also pro¬ 
posed that the forts should be ” dismantled,” and not 
“rased,’* but this was not agreed to. After znoie dis¬ 
cussion, during which the American and British govern¬ 
ments expressed a preference for separate identic notes, 
the demands were presented, on Decembe 24th, in the 
fonn of a joint note.|71] It was telegraphed to Sianfii, 
and its terms were accepted by a telegraphed rescript 
dated December 26th; and this, ou the demaiul ifie 
envoJ^, was supplemented, on January 16th, by a copy 
of the note for each power, scaled with the imperial 
seal.[72] 

§ 14. Tire Yangtze viceroys had received an assurance 
that, in the settlement, their views would be taken into 
consideration, [78] but they had not been formally con- 
.sulted. They now intervened, desiring that, “in the case 
of members of the imperial family [Prince Twaii and 
Duke Lan], perpetual oanisbment .^oulci be substituted 
for the death penalty”; pointing out that a prohibition 
of the impor* of arms was not compatible with the duty 
of repressing disorder, which was imposed on the Chinese 
oflicials: and putting in a plea for moderation in some 
others of the demands. They accepted the note, however, 
unconditionally, but hoped that their views would be 
taken into consideration in the hnal settlement. [74] The 
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T»xt in ibid., p. 60 ; iUd., p. 60. 

Jbid., p. 44 s hnd., p. 71. 
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elnef plonipoteutiBries, Prince Ching and Li Hung-chang, 
accompanied t}tt final acceptance of tha joint note by a 
memorandum of their observations. They agreed to press 
for severer penalties, and, as a result, the penalties accepted 
in the final protoc<il were ordered by imperial decrees of 
February 13th and 21st [75]; they made the same objec* 
tion on the prohibition of th'* import of arms ‘as was made 
by the viceroys; tliey expiessed the hope that the indem¬ 
nities to be claimed would accord with China’s financial 
rosouroes ; clauses relating to the murders and the deaecxa- 
tion of cemeteries they accepted without reservation j 
and they asked that they might be consulted on the 
details in otliev matters, such as legation guards and the 
legation quarter, the racing of forts, the mmntenance of 
communication with the sea, the protection of mis¬ 
sionaries, etc.[70] 

§ 15, The eight montlis next ensuing were spent in 
negotiations, not witii the Chinese plenipotentiaries, but 
between the foreign poM'crs, reprebcnted by their envoys ; 
and they arc best i!la*itroted by the final protocol itself, 
which was signed on September 7th. Their course was 
checkered by two episodes which again marked the diver 
gent aims of the powers. Foreign ministci’s might fiatter 
tliemselves that they had clipped the generalissimo’s 
wings [77]; but the punitive expeditions continued during 
these negotiations [7S] j and, on February 15th, Count 
von Waldersee issued a general army order which, if he 
were not acting under the orders of his government, showed 
his contempt for the civil atm, represented by the envoys 
of the allied powers- He began—“ Although the peace 
negotiations are still continued, their present course gives 
mo cause to allude to the possibility of being obU^d to 


t7Cl CI, pMMfV. i S2, 

PIpnirMtontiitfiei to envoys, Jan. 16tb, IPOi, China, No. 0, ISOl. 
p]>: 14. 122 ; U,ij. Poi*. Rel,, lOOl, Ape., p. W. 

^77] The vieiMm we had ia atopping tbaftfint preposterous a«r0ao 
movemoQb [note ol Sept. ) Stij) vben the vbote world seemed lUcely *o 
in it, when (he entire pres* of the oontineat, and a gmet many os this side 
were In favor of it. M*tll alvays be a sonree of gAtibcation. The «xiOB)ent 
we rict v<l, the rest of ihe world paused, and finally came over to our ground ; 
nml rko Ttcrman (iovemmeat, which ts geneiaUy brutal but eeldorp stiiy, 
^»«u^‘erw1 its viia--, climbed down off it» petoh. . , ."'->Jobn Kay to an 
mrimate frieiKl, Oct. ICth, I BOO, Tbayer,' '* John Kay,” ii. p. 240. 

[73] Cf. chap. xi. $ 88. 
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resume very sooiv active mihtaiy operations on a large 
scale’'—and he then “requested” that preparations be 
made and equipment be prepared for a rnovement ” toward 
the end of this month. ”179] The British conunander and 
envoy, but not the British, government, approved [80]; 
the American commander did not approve, and the 
American envoy protested. He noted a “constant dis¬ 
position on the part of most of the militaiy commanders 
to do s<OTicthing or go somewhere with their troops upon 
tlic flimsiest of excuses ” ; and he made his protest “ not 
so much against this particular proposed movement 
[Sianfu being the supposed objective] as against the 
assumed right of any independent action which might 
endanger the success of negotiations. ”[81] 

116. Russia, bavingestablished herself in Manchuria,[82] 
proceeded to consolidate her positi'^n. The existence of 
an alleged convention between Russia and China regarding 
southern Manchxiria was first made kn *wn by tiie Times' 
correspondent in Peking, Dr, Morrison, in a telegram of 
December 81st.[$$] The British envoy at Peking had 
“ little doubt of the authenticity ” of the convention, but 
added that " ratification at Peking is not likely to take 
place,”[84) It appears tiiat, after the liostilities of 
October, the Chinese commander o^ked for an annistice; 
but the Russian authorities rc*uscd, except on condition 
that “the arsenak a]id all munitions of war should be suF' 
rendered.” Subsequently, on Kovember 11th, a conven¬ 
tion was signed at Port Arthur, by which the Chinese 
were to “ see that no resistance was offered to the construc¬ 
tion of the railway ” [from Harbin to Port Arthur], and 
were to furnish suppJic'. for the Russian guards ; they were 
to disband their troops and surrender aU munitions ; forta 
in soutliem Manchunst iiot occupied by the Russians were 
to be dismantled, but the Chinese were to maintain a gen- 


riPl Text in U.S. Jf't. Rel. ,1001. App,, p, 92 ; Chin*, No, 6,3 901, p. 7$, 
[90] G«n. QaMloo to Lord 0. Sit &. Baiow to Lord Luis- 

dQVi«, T«ib. ISth. l.ortl XAnsdowno to Sit F. L«seeB»», Feb. lOth, 1901, 
Chja», No, d, 1901, pp. 75. 77. 79. 

(Sll Mr. Conget to Mr. Hay. Feb. 21 »t, 1901. U.8. For. B*)., IMl. 
App.,p, 91. 

[«J Cf. chap, xi, H 87. 38. 
fdS] 'nrew. Jan. 3r<l. 1901. 

IM] Bir 12. Saicm to Lord Lansdovne. Jaij. Snd, 4th. F«b. ate. 1902. 
China, No. 0,1001, pp, 0, 37, 78. 
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darmerje for police purposes; “ Yingkow and other places ” 
occupied hy the Russians were to be administered by them 
until they shall be completely satished as to the paeiflca^ 
tion of the country ” ; and “ the Tartar-General must give 
the Russian Resident at Mukden full information respecting 
any important measure he may make. ”[85] 

§ 17. The Russian government denied the existence 
of the alleged agreement.[86] and so did the Chinese [87j; 
but it was reported that negotiations were proceeding at 
St. Petersburg for the modification of this non-existing 
convention,[88] end, in February, that Russia was ix>sistmg 
on its immediate ratification.[8d] Then the Russian 
government declared that the arrangements made were 
purely of the temporary character of a modus vftwidt,” 
and did not constitute an international convention.[90] 
Notwithstanding this disclaimer of any ambitious views, 
the Amencau. British, German and Japanese governments 
warned the Chinese government that the conclusion of 
separate treaties with any one of the powers would be a 
source of danger to China.[91] The Chinese government 
had denied the existence of the agreement, but the viceroy 
at Wuchang produced a summ^ of it and asked how far 
Kngland would support China in lefusing to ratify it [02]; 
and the Chinese t^ne appealed to England, America, 
Japan and Germany for their conjoint mediation.[98] The 
Russian government refused to communicate the official 
text of the agreement or to discuss it, and declared that, 
if the powers showed distrust of the Russian assurance 
given in August, “ Russia would take care to safeguard her 

[SSl Trat of Auwo-ChinOM Conveniion; explnuMry iMUr, Ctioir 
tCiflA to Li Klln|.oh^Qg. Nov. i Ith, 1(K)0 : sMd., pp. 7S, ti. 

tS6] Sir C. 8«ott M Lord L<41 (v1ovim, Jm. Sth, 3^rd I.*n«dawa» to 
SirO. SlMDoiutd, Jan, |Sth, iSOI, ibid., pp. 4. II. 

[871 CbiDM envoy to Lord Lnnsdowoe, Joe. ISth, 1801, ibid., p, 18. 

(SSj Sir E. Sotow to Jan. Sth, Sir C. Seott co tamo, Jan. S2ad, 
ibid., pp, 4, 80. 

[w Sir E. Satow to tamo. Fab, (tb, lOOI, ib)d.,p, 87. 

[00] Sir C. ScoU U> tamt. Feb. 0th. ISO I. ibid., p. Sa 

[01)1 Lord Lantdowne C. MaoDonald, Feb. Sir E, 8«tow 

lo Lord Lansdowne. March 28rd, 1001, Ibid., pp, 41, 107; Mr. Hay to 
Mr, Congor, Dao. etb. 1001, U.S, ForlUl., 1008, p. 8?]. 

[9C] Sir E Satow to Lord Lantdowoe, Feb. i?th. 1901, CUna, No. 6, 

tMt.p. 00, 

[n\ Imp, decrae, Ftb. 88tb, 1001, Ibid., p, OS. 
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own interests. ”[94] The light of publicity haying been 
thrown on the transaction* Kussia now fo\md it necessary 
to make considerable modifications in the agreement, all 
in a sense fevorable to‘China, [9 5} and even to refrain from 
pressing for a definite conrention [96]; but. none the less, 
the Russian grip on Mancliuria tightened,[97] ai^d two 
years later the situation there was to become an important 
factor in the inteiiiational I'elations of the Chinese empire. 

§ IS. Separate action of another kind was also taken, 
but it was of a nature to reconcile the divergent aims of 
the powers. Two subjects were likely to excite the selhsh 
aims of each of the powers, the indemnities to be paid for 
actual damage and for military expenses, and the revision 
of the commercial treaties ; the Russian and American 
governments had been in favour of referring to the Hague 
Tribunal the settlement of the indemnities [98] ;• and now, 
in January, the American government propos^ that these 
two subjects should be removed from the heated and 
biased atmosphere of Peking, where their settlement 
“.would be extremely difficult,’' to Washington or any 
other capital of the allied powers. [99] The other powers 
generally felt that the expert knowledge of the envoys at 
Peking was essential in any discussion on these matters, 
and that the transfer of the negotiations to another capital 
would cai^ delay and was inadvisable ; and the proposal 
was at once withdraw'.[100] One more attempt was 
made to restrain the powers in their demands for indem* 
nities. In February and again at the end of irlarch the 
American envoy at Peking proposed, for the amount of the 
indemnities, “ the adoption of a lump sum which should be 
within the ability of China to pay, and, as this would 
evidently be not sufficient to pay the demands in full. 


[94] SirC, ficoittolord ].An•do^mo, 7th. Iltb, l3th. 1901, iWd,, 

pp. JIS. no. 117. 

Sir £, to Sanaa. 3fareh 17th. 19th, Sir C. Seats to same 

ApHt Slh, 1001. ibid., pp. 131. 194, 148. 

Lord Lruudowna to Sir d'Seotb, Apsil Sth, 1901. ibid., p. ir9. 

197] What rrwwi those July procliunstiens t Is the Buasian grip 
hnrdcniriK and spronding, and did Any changes thereon follow ? ”—B. iistt 
toC. A. V, Bowre. Aug. 2Ist. 1901. 

[98} Cf. autes, $ 11. 

|fiO) Mr. riu^ts to Lord Lansdowns. Jan, Sth, 1901. China. No, d. 

ISWI. p, 2. , 

1100 ] Lord Laosdowr^e to Sir E. Sstow, Jon. Iltb, 1901, iUd., p, 10. 
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«ach power would have to agree to a scaling down pro^ 
poTtionate to their claims.” This proposal was not at 
all well received by his colleagues, none of them favoring 
it except the Japanese.flOl] 

I 19. Tliexe was not much negotiation with the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries, who had perforce to accept such terms 
as were offered; but there was much negotiation between 
the allied powers, and at times fears were felt that no 
settlement was possible.[1023 The negotiations between 
the allies were carried through by a sort of “ log-rolling ” : 
on some subjects, such as the death penalties, tJie minimum 
demands were, for the sake of unanimity, accepted by those 
who preferred more severe punishment; on others, such 
as the indemnities, each power was allowed to prefer ita 
own claim without check; and the final protocol[108] 
was signed on September 7th, 1901, eleven months after 
the first formulation of the allied demands The protocol 
was signed by the plenipotentiaries of China, Yikwang, 
Prince of th Ist rank Ching,[104] and earl Li Hui^-chang, 
and by the plempotentiaries of the foreign powers, as 
follows: 


Germany: A. Mumm vok ScHWAETZENsrEiN. 
Austria-Hungary: M. Czikann ton WaHtnoaN. 
Belgium: M- Joostehs, * 

Spain: B. J. de Colooah (doyen). 

United States of America: W. W. Rockhux. 
France: Pavx Beau. 

Great Britain : Sza Ebnest Satow. 

Italy : Maequis Salvago Ragol 
J apan ; Jutaro Komura. 

Netherlands : F. M. Knobel. 

Russia : M. DE GXERS. 


riOH Kr. Conger to Hr. Hey, Feb. IStb, Hr. Bookl^U to 
Utreh i9th. For, 1^.. 1901, App., m. 80. Wl. 

{IC23 “ I fully rvcogniee the extent ol the diffieulbu with whidi you 
have bed to contend And ytur eucoeee io surxaowitina eo many o< tbera, 
«od X coagretulate you heartily on the tensloAtioo of thle laportAnt phase 
of the negotietkons.**—Lord Lansdowoe to Sir £. Satow, Sept. 7th, 1901, 
Ohiaa. No. J, 1902, p. 2S8. « 

(1081 Text in Treatiee, I, p. 111 j China, 5?o. 1,1902, p. 287 { V.8. For. 

lui., 1901. App.,p see. .... 

(lot] By oihm than British and Americaa, this pniteo a title, Ch lag, 
ia romanieed ae 
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Of the nations having treaties with China, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Portugal, Brazil, Peru, Mexico and Korea were 
not represented; and of the protocol powers, Belgium, 
Spain and the Netherlands had taken no part in the relief 
of the legations or in the military operations afterwards. 

§ SO. Art, 1 provided for the reparation due for the 
murder of Baron von Ketteler. An imperial prince, 
Tsaifeng [105] Prince of the 1st rank Chun, had left Peking 
on July 12th to express in person to the German cniperor 
the regret of the Chinese emperor and government for the 
assassination. This regret was also to be expressed by an 
inscription, in Latin, German and Chinese, on a mouuinent 
to be erected at the scene of the murder, and by a monu' 
mental arch the whole width of the wide .street on which it 
occurred. 

I 21. Art. 2 recited the punishments for the Boxer 
atrocities, By imperial decrees of February 18lh and 2Ut 
tbe following punishments were inflicted on “ the principal 
authors of the outrages and crimes committed.” The 
princes of the blood, Prince Twfxvi and Duke Lan, were 
sentenced to be tried and executed ; but it m'8 S agreed [106] 
tJiat the emperor might commute this to exile to Txirkestan 
(Sinkiang) and imprisonment for life.[ 1071 no further com* 
mutation bemg permitted. The Manchus Prince Chwang 
and Yingnien, and the ( hinese minister Chao Shu*kiao.[l08J 
were condemned to commit suicide. Yiilvsien, Kisiu and 
Hsu Cheng-yii were condemned to death by dc'capitation. 
Posthumous degradation was inflicted on Kangyi, Hsu 
Tung and Li Pjng*heng, this degradation having ” the same 
effect and legal consequences os would have been pro¬ 
duced if tlicy hud been condemned to death,” including 
confiscation of their cstatcs.[109] Tung hu-siang, who 
could not then be touched, was deprived of his command 
“pending the determination of the final punishment to 
be inflicted on him.” In addition an imperial decree had 

[lOS] Boil) brotli^r of th* emperor. 

(IOC] Coorereoee of plenipotontj»ri»e, Fob. Sth : SirE. Bfttow tc Lord 
Lft&edowne. Feb, 6rh. 1401. China. No, 6, IMl, p. 100 ; Mr. Conger to Mr. 
3*7, Feb. 7th, V.8. For Rdl,. ISOI, App., p. 71. The puniahineatii settled 
*t thie eobference were tboee iiltireetely adopted. 

il07] a. ch*p. Vi, I 22. 

[10 S] Cf. ebap. rlii. I 20. 

[100] Coofttteooeof ^enipc*. Feb, Stb, ubieop. 
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rehabilitated the memories of Hsu Yung-yi, Lish8n> HsQ 
Chxng-chcng, Lienyuen and Yiien Chang. 

§ SS. The punishment of'the culpable officials in the 
provinces was less easy. Much of the proof was on hear¬ 
say evidence through Chinese channels, and the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries availed themselves of every doubtful 
point to plead for mitigation. The Russian envoy was 
instructed not to insist on any more capital punishments, 
and he abstained from sharing in any demand for further 
penalties. The American government was opposed to 
calling for more death penalties, but was resolute in requir¬ 
ing proper punishment j Mr. Roekhill succeeded in per¬ 
suading his colleagues to reduce their demand for heads 
from ten to four, these four being notoriously active in 
the slaughter of missionaries. He then joined his col¬ 
leagues iu demanding and insisting on a total of 98 punish¬ 
ments, viz.—4 death penalty, 11 sentence of death, com¬ 
muted to perpetual exile, 18 exile fdr life, 4 imprisonment 
for life, 2 imprisonment for a term of years. 58 cashiered 
for life, 2 censure, 2 posthumous degradation. Owing 
to his advanced age, seventy years, the penalty on 
the governor of Chekiang was commuted from exile to 
cashiering, but other pleas in mitigation were re- 
jected.[110] 

§ 28. The liteiate class, the gentry of China, were 
normally the leaders in any anti-foreigh movement; they 
were recruited through the examinations, and the examina¬ 
tions provided the gateway for their entrance into public 
life. By Art. 2 (d) they were struck at by the issue, on 
August 19th, of an imperial decree ordering “the suspension 
of official examinations for hve years in all cHies where 
foreigners were massacred or submitted to cruel treat¬ 
ment.’* Forty-five cities were enumerated; six in Man¬ 
churia, twelve in Chihli, twenty-two in Shansi, two in 
Honan, one in Hunan, one in Shensi, one in Chekiang. 

§ 24. Art. 8 provided for the despatch of Natung as 
envoy extraordinary to express to the emperor of Japan 
regret for the murder of Mr, Sugiyama. 

, § 26. Art. 4 provided for the erection of an expiatory 

monument in each cemetery which had been desecrated. 

ri 10] Mr. BoclchiU to Mr. Sty, April tnd, Jua* Csb, 1901 , V. B. Fta. it«L. 
1901. pp. Its. 19t. 
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To provide the cost the Chinese government had already 
paid a lurrtp sum baaed on an estimate of Tls. 10.000 for 
the Peking cemeteries and Tls. 5000 for those in the pro* 
vinces. • The sum of Tls. 70,000 was paid for seven at and 
near Peking (one British, five French, one Rnssian) [111]; 
but the amount paid for those in the provinces is not on 
record. * 

I ZS. Art. 5 prohibited the importation of arms and 
wax material for two years, until August, 1906. During 
th€ Boxer hostilities sJl the powers were agreed, but, in 
time, to some the loss of a profitable trade loomed larger 
than the restraint on rebellion and disorder, and it was 
clearly seen that the later co*operation of all was a vain 
dream. A solution was found, to the general relief by 
asking the Chinese government to undertake the enforce* 
roent of the prohibition. A term, of two years was set, 
the prohibition to be then renewed for another two years; 
but it was considered very unlikely that a renewal will 
be asked for. ”[112] 

I 87. Art 6 related to the indemnities. America 
and Russia )iad proposed that all claims should be referred 
for settlement to the Arbitral Court at the Hague, but this 
was not accepted by the other powers. The American 
envoy then urged that a demand for a lump sum, within 
China's ability to pay. should be made, and that the claims 
of each power should be scaled down to fit this sum ; he 
estimated this sum at £50,000{000, which was sufficient to 
justify a demand for an indemnity of 840,CK>0,000. The 
Rifssian and French envoys preferred to await the report 
of the sub-committee before discussing the proposal 
The Japanese envoy “ believed that the powers might 
have to consider a reduction of the indemnity; that, 
while common principles had been accepted by most of 
the powers for assessing private claims, no such principles, 
so far as he knew, had been applied to assessing war 
expenses. ”[118] The German envoy “ saw no reason why 
the powers should show excessive generosity in the matter ” 
of cutting down claims [114} 5 the ‘ ‘ position of Germany on 
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the question of'the indemnity was most uncompromising,” 
and her representative rejected all proposals for any reduc¬ 
tion. [1J6] The British envoy at first expressed the opinion 
of his government that, the demand should not exceed a 
reasonable amount-[ 116 ] j but later, owing to “ the urgent 
necessity for England to maintain her entente with Ger¬ 
many in China,” she made ” numerous concessions to 
German insistence on being paid the last cent of her 
expenses. ”[117] This American pica for moderation, there¬ 
fore, also failed. 

I 28. A committee to consider the extent of the financial 
resources of the Chiiiese government had been sitting since 
IVLarch 28rd, consisting of the German, French, British and 
Japanese envoys. It had to deal with the finances of an 
empire of which, according to the best information obtain¬ 
able, the annual budget showed reported receipts under 
Tls. 100,DOO,000, while the reported expendituin was over 
Tls. 110,000,000. During its sittings it received verbal 
testimony or written communications from Sir R. Hart, 
Sir E. Satow, Mr. Guy HilUer, Mr. Pokotiloff, Mr. Rump, 
Mr. Alfred £. Hippisley, Mr. Komura, M. Augustin,* all 
experts well qualified to express an opinion ; and it con¬ 
sidered the question in conference with delegates of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries. The problem before the com¬ 
mittee was partly to indi^^e sources of incieased revenue, 
and partly to divert to the service of the indemnity a portion 
of the, la^ sums which were actually collected from the 
people, but which were retained by the tax collectors and 
their patrons, by the mandarinate of the empire i and, on 
May 1st, it presented a report dealing with every suggestion, 
and on it the final settlement was based. [118] The com¬ 
mittee estimated that, from certun specified sojjrves, the 
revenue could be increased by about Tls. 18,000,000, while 
the national claims handed in amounted to ahout 
£67,500,000, or about Tls. 450,000,000. [110] 


tuff] Mr, Roekhm to Mr Hey, Key 2Cth. IWI. {bid., p. 175. 

[US] Soma to tame, April 33rd, ISOl, ubj sup. 

ni71 Ibid,, Mty aotb, 1901. oW tup. . 

[US] Pro<^v»rbfrux dt 1& Commiwlon ehataSt d’ttudjw la quwtioii 
do Miemeat <U» Ind#in4iW*,'priraUly printed tor tbe mterf^on o1 ^e 
fnmgD «a«oyt. The tenort eloae, io U,B. Pw. R«l., 1901, App., p. liS; 
Chifta,No.l, 1902,p. . j . . , 

(110] Thottsh the adooiui the udemeity was expreaaed la t«els a* 
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I 29. The enroys Accordingly demanded a lump sum 
for indemnities amounting to Tls. 450,0^0,000, and this was 
accepted hy an imperial decree of May 29tb. Interest at 
4 per cent, was to be paid from July let, IdOI i amortisa* 
tion was to commence January 1st, 1902. and to end 
December 81st, 1940 ; and both principal and interest were 
to be paid in gold by annual payments which, calculated 
at a flxed exchange, would amount to TIs. 1 $,929,500 in 
1902. Tls. 10,899,800 iiom 1911, Tls. 28,$88,800 in 1915, 
Tls. 24,488,800 from 1916, and Tls. 85,850,150 from 1982 
until the end; the whole sn^nunt so payable for principal 
and interest being Tls. 982,288,150. A proportionate 
amount was to be paid monthly to a commission of bankers, 
one representing each of the interested powers ■» and to 
secure these payments certain rerenues were assigned, 
viz. 1®. the balance of the maritime customs revenue, plus 
the proceeds of raising the existing tariff on foreign imports 
to an effective 5 per cent ,; 2“, the native customs at each 
open port, to be administered by the maritime customs: 
$*. the balance of the salt revenue. In consideration of the 
re-adjustment of the custon'is tariff, it was agreed thab 
“ the .channel of the Pciho and of the Hwangpu shall be 
improved with the financial participation of China.” 

I 80. No common principle had been accepted in assess¬ 
ing the amounts claimed for war expenses, and the figures 
submitted by each, government were subjected to no 
critical examination. The public and private claims of 
each power, as estimated to July 1st, and as finally settled 
in the protocol, were as shown on opposite page. [ 120 ] 
Private claims duplicated on the lists of two legations 

tbe o>w cumacy coiumoa to fUl the powen, it wee deelervcl to be e gold 
debt ” at the following fixed reCee : 

I teel B Engliah, d'O shilling 
Oenneo, 3*085 marKe. 

AuMro.Kuogerien. 3'505 orewas. 

Ameneen. 0’7<2 doUer 

French, Iteben, Spaiuab, Selgien. 3'750 trance, 
Jepeneee, 1407 yen, 

Netbsrlande, r79S fioriii. 

Ruei&an, 1*412 gold rouble. 

[ISO] Hr. RockhiU to Mr. Hey, Juoe Sth, 1001, V.S. E^r, Rel., 1901, 
Apn, p. 286, 

The totel of the eeilmete to Jiily let is ee given in the despatch end in 
tAe report of tlie oommfaMon. 
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were stated to amount to Tl$. 4,000,000, and other private 
claims were supposed to be susceptible of considerable 
reduction ■, and the commission on indemnities was of 
opinion that the sum of 450»0Q0,U90 taels would not be 
exceeded up to July lst» 1901. ”[121} The American 
government, in harmony with its previously declared.pre¬ 
ference for a lump sum, announced at an early stage that 
the American cl^m would be for U.S. 125,000.000, to 
icelude both public &Yid private claims, and that it would 
‘'remain unchanged irrespective of the duration of the 
military operations *' [122 j; and, in 1906, a portion of this 
indemnity was remitted to China, on condition that the 
money so remitted should be devoted to education. [ 128 ] 
On the above table it may be noted that the Russian and 
German claims were* together nearly as great as the total 
of the other six allied powers, with France a good third; 
and that the public claim of Italy was disproportionate to 
her military eUort. The Belgian claim was, for the most 
part, for damage done to the Peking-Hankow railway. 
It is probable that the future historian will subject the 
figures to a more critical scrutiny than is possible to*day. 

§ 31. By Art. 7 China agi'eed that " the quarter occu¬ 
pied by the legations shall be considered as one specially 
reserved for their.use and placed under their exclusive 
control, in which Chinese shall not have the right to reside, 
and which may be made defensible and she “ recog¬ 
nised the right of each power to maintain a permanent 
guard for the defence of its legation.'* A military com¬ 
mission appointed to consider the question propos^ that 
each power should maintain the force given below [124]: 
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LftitAC of cbftiniukn^ is ibid, 

(ISSj Cemmifctw oq iad«rQniUai, sitting of Ua»oH S6th, IdOl; Ur. 
RoekhilJ M Ur. Ka?, UaySeib, ISO 1. U,6. F<tr Rot. 1001. App., p. 181. 

(138) Tbe «ona(tion wm propotod by Ur. RocldnU, taw AjKietiCM 
•11VO7 ti Poking. 

irU] U.8. For. Bel, 2001, App,, p. 84. 
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The British envoy proposed scaling these forces down to a 
maximum of 200 men each for five powers and 50 to 100 
men for each of the other three (Austria, Italy and 
America); but Germany woa building barracks for SCO 
men and her envoy thought it would be inconvenient for 
the governments if the limita were reduced. [125] General 
Chaffee had considered one company sufficient for the 
American guard, and the envoy considered that th^ is 
no valid reason to be* found in tlie state of the country to 
double it, at present,” and that ” it would be impolitic to 
do 80, especially as some of the other powers might be dis¬ 
posed to avail themselves of the fact to increase their 
already large guards. ”[ 126) 

§ The legation quarter may be considered as the 
provision of a defensible fortress in the heart of the capital 
of a hostile power—for which purpose it was much too 
large; or as the happy grasping of the opportunity to 
p^vide spacious quarters for the diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of the powers, in park-like surroundings, free from 
the old-time insanitary conditions, and at the cost of China 
—and in that case it was not justified. The quarter set 
apart was a 8oUd*block, approximately 1200 metres from 
east to west, and 650 metres from north to south, with an 
area of about 200 acres ; around this was an open space 
40 metres wide, carrying tbe quarter on the nortli to a 
distance of 100 metres from the wall of the Imperial City, 
and on tbe south including the wall of the Tartar City with 
iia projecting bastions. On the west the minUtries of War, 
Works and Justice were partly, and the imperial Carriage 
Park was wholly, taken in, but on the no^ the Hanlin 
(Imperial Academy) was not included.[127] The British 
legation was extended to the west, its area increased three¬ 
fold, from 12 to 86 acres. The Russian legation was also 
extended to the west, increased four-fold, from 5 acres to 
19 acres. The American area .was extended for tbe guard, 
but tbe legation itself was nearly unaltered; it reached, 
cut into by other premises, from the Tsienmen to the Water 

[12S1 SirEl asMwtoXfOrdLanfldovnA.M&rohSOth, 1901, ChijM,>le.0, 

iMi. p. ise. 

[184] Mr. BoekbUl to Ur. U« 7 , March Stb, 1901.17,8. Per, ReL, App., 
p. 101. 

[127] S«« map. 
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Gate, thue—U.S. parada ground, U.S. guard, Ketheilanda 
legation, U.S. legation, Russo'Clunese Bank, Banque de 
rindo-Chine, U.S. legation students—and it carried with 
it the duty of guarding 700 metres of the Tartar City Wall 
Germany griped the oj^rtunity and extended her lega¬ 
tion area from 2} to 25^ acres, undertaking at the same 
time to guard 800 metres of the Tartar City Wail, The 
French legation was extended from 6 to 20 acres, being 
now entirely covered by other legations, and having no 
longer a front to guard. The Austrian legation exchanged 
its previous area of less than 2 acres for an area of 10 acres, 
from which to superintend poUticaJ and commercial interests 
in China which were of small importance. The old Italian 
legation, sufficient for the small Italian intercets. measured 
one acre, and Italy now claimed a new area of 12( acres. 
In it were included the offices of the Inspectorate General 
of Customs and the liouses of the Inspector General and of 
the Inspectorate Secretaries; but some at least of the 
powers were deeply concerned at this disturbance of a semi- 
foreign Chinese department. [128] aud, on representations 
being made, the Italian envoy made some abatement of his 
claim ; he still retained his hold on the offices and houses 
of tJie staff, but lie restored to Sir R. Hart his house and a 
part of its grounds, giving also for customs use his old lega¬ 
tion ; but he demanded as compensation some land formerly 
destined for France. By this readjustment the Italian 
area was 10 acres. A further portion of the land of the 
Inspectorate of Customs was taken for the International 
Club i but within the legation quarter the customs received, 
in five pieces, a total of about 11 acres. The Japanese 
legation expanded so as to include the whole of the Suwaog 
Ku, which its guards had so gallantly defended, thereby 
inceasing its area from one acre to 14} acres. The Nether¬ 
lands legation remained In its old site, increasing its area 
four-fold, to 2 acres ; it had been suggested that, as it did 
not share in the defence of the Tartar City wall, it should,be 
removed from its vicinity,[129] but the suggestion was not 
acted on. Belgium received a site within the legation 

tlSS] Lord LftoiJowDe tqgirE. S«tqw.F«b. 23rd. leOl.ChinA, No. 4, 
1901. p. as ; Mr. RocktdU to Mr. £ 47 . P»b. SSth. 1901. aS. For. EUl.. 
J90I, Apj>„ p. 83. 

[l29j Report of cnUtaiy comnuMioa, ibid., p, 84. 
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quarter, double the size of its old $ite on the Hatamen 
atreet. Tlie Spanish legation was extended to about 
2 acres. 

§ 3$. By Art. S China ^eed to raze the forts at Taku 
and “ those which might impede free commxmication be¬ 
tween Peking and the sea.” This was largely interpreted, 
so as to include the forts at Pehtang, Chmwangtao, and 
Shanhaikwan. The \vo7k of demolition was entrusted to 
the Tientsin Provisional Government, and was undertaken 
in a businesslike way. Contracts were made in November 
for twenty-ftve fort* at Tientsin, Taku, Lutai, Pehtang and 
Shanhaikwan'at a total cost of $177,475, and the work was 
completed in June, 1902.[150] 

§ 34. By Art. $ the right was ^ven to occupy certain 
points “ for the maintenance of communioation between the 
capital and the sea." The Chinese plempoteatiaries had 
asked that the points should be settled in accord with them, 
but all they could obtain was a recital in the p^tocol of 
the “ points occupied by the powers "—twelve in all 
along the railway from Peking to and including Shan¬ 
haikwan. 

I 36. By Art. Ih the Chinese government agreed “ to 
post and to have published during two years in all district 
cities " certain imperial decrees already iasued: (tt) pro¬ 
hibiting membership in any anti-foreign society; (6) 
enumerating the punishments inflicted on the guilty; 
(c) prohibiting examinations in all cities where foreigners 
were massacred or subjected to cruel treatment ^ (d) 
holding provincial ofiicials personally responsible in the 
case of anti-foreign troubles or other infractions of the 
treaties. 

f 36. Art. 11 referred to the ne^tiation of “ amend¬ 
ments deemed necessary by the foreign govenunents ’’ to 
the existing treaties ; and,''with reference to the improve¬ 
ment of the courses of the Peiho and Hwangpu, provided for 
m Art. 6, China agreed as follows: (a) as scon as the 
administration of Tientsin should be handed back to 
China, she was to be represented on the commission,[131] 
and was then to pay Tla. 60,000 a year for the works; (b) 
for the Hwangpu a mixed conservancy board was to be 

r Idol T.P.O. pucim. Aowunu of oontneu, laUuig of Kov. 27Ui. 1801. 

[lai) Cf. ohap. xi. I 10. 
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created, and the cost of the work, estimated at Tls. 4d0»000 
a year for twenty years, was to be “ supplied in equal por¬ 
tions by the Chinese government and the foreign interests 
concerned.” A set of minute “ Regulations for the im¬ 
provement of the course of the Hwangpu *’ formed annex 
No. IT to the protocol 

§ S7. Art. 12 recited the fact that, by an imperial decree 
of July 24th, the “ office of Foreign Affairs (TsuogU 
Yamen) ” had been transformed into a " ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (Waiwu Fu),” taking precedence over 
the other ministries; and recorded an agreement on 
" court ceremonial as regards the reception of foreign 
representatives,” the details of which were set forth in 
annex No. 19. 

I 38. Finally it was declared that, for the protocol and 
such £mne3tts as originated with the foreign envoys, “ the 
French text only is authoritative ”; and the foreign powers 
agreed that, except for the legation guards, the foreign 
troops should be withdrawnfrom Peking on September 17th, 
and, w;ith the exception of the twelve places enumerated in 
Art. 9, should be withdrawn from the province of Chihli 
on September 22nd. 

$ 99. For a brief outburst of midsummer madness, 
made serious by the support of nobles and ministers, China 
had been required to pay a heavy price. She had sent 
special ambassadors, one of them of the blood imperial, to 
apok^ise for the foul murder of accredited envoys; she 
had herself executed justice, by death and by degradation, 
on the highest among her ministers; she had suspended 
the examinations, the natural opening to a career for her 
scholars ; for the expenses incurred in suppressing her 
rebellion against civiliUtion she had undert^en to pay a 
sum which would tie her hands for forty years ; she had 
accepted a foreign fortress and garrison in her capital, as 
the only means by which, in the opinionof the world, envoys 
accredited to her court could remain in safety; and, 
besides other minor concessions, she had agreed to the. 
principle of revision of the treaties which* she had resisted 
in 1854 and 1658,[182} and again continuously since 
1870, [186] China, after seventy years of direct relations 

B et, " Conflict,;' chap. *v, « la-lO. 

Ct '* SubmiB^on,'* x, pBcnm, 
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with Western nations, had by successive steps—*1842, 
1858, 1860, 1885, 1895—now, in 1901, reached a stage of 
national degradation so low that she still retained few of 
the attributes of a sovereign and independent state. If 
her throne was to remain intact, if her existence as a nation 
was to continue, it was clear that she must modify the pro¬ 
cedure she had followed from 1884 to 1900. 
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I I. TsE final protocol was signea on September 7th, 
1901, and, when he signed it, Li Husg'Chang was a dying 
man. He died, in his seventy-ninth year, on NovemberTth, 
and his sovereigns recognised the greatness of their loss 
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by creating him marquis and bestowing on him the highest 
posthumous honoui’S ever accorded to a Chln^ subject 
of the Manchus.[l] After the death of Wensiang in 1876, 
he had been the one statesman China possess^ with a 
sound knowledge of international affairs.—He was a 
strong man, as the order he maintained wherever he ruled 
shows; he was a very able man, if unscrupulous; and he 
did not live in a world of unrealities as most Chinese 
statesmen do. but he did appreciate facts, and had a good 
working knowledge of tlxe real relation between China and 
the outside world. ”[2] In the course of forty years’ holding 
of high oflicc he had accumulated a great fortune, but he 
had also accumulated a vast store of experience, which he 
used for his country’s benefit, as it lay in him to see the 
benefit. In 1896 he had come to the conclusion dhat no 
Western power but Russia was in a position to do China 
much mischief or to give China any effective support, and 
to secure the latter he was wiUing to pay the price 
demanded. [8] Part of this price was the RussO'Chinese 
Manchurian convention, and this, in an amended form, [4] 
was awaiting his signature at his death., The viceroys, his 
colleagues, were protesting against it; the Russian envoy 
was urging its completion [6]; hut he died without signing; 
and even in his death, by failing to carry out his latest plan, 
he served his country best. 

f 2. A year later, on October 6th, 1902, the greater 
and sturdier of the, two Yangtze viceroys, Liu Kun->i, also 
died, at the age of seventy-four.(6] In him the Hunan party 
lost its xecognised leader, as in Li Hung-chang the Anhwei 
party; Junglu died, at the age of sixty-seven, on 
April 11th, 1908 ; and the service of the state was left to 
be carried on by lesser men. Of these the most marked was 
Chang Chih'tung; a distinguished scholar,{7] famed for 

(II T«l. FehiDg, Nov. 8tb, North-Cbioa Herald, Nov. 13th, 1901. 

rsi Edit.. Ibid. Cf. aIk a very diMriminetins i^ipxeciAUon of him in 
V. 6>urol, The Fet BAetem QumUoq,’' p. 2fi; end ia Blend '* iA Hnns- 
eheoff," p. 911. 

(9) Of. ohep, iv. $ IS ; chno. xii, } IS. 

[4] Cf. ohep. zii, 117. 

(51 T^« Feking, ^ov, 7th. North-Chioe Hereld. Nov. ISth, 1901. 

(0) By imp' 1 decree of Oot. 7th (U, 5. For ReV. 1909. p. S6S) l^u Kuoyi 
wA* reUed to the renk of beroo And Appointed to the nigh dieUirctioa of 
Qrecd Totor. , 

a He pe«Md third for the doctorate ia the nietrop^tsn exenuaetiona 
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the classical style of his state papers, exceeding honest 
and dev<4^ to the welfare of his people, in public life 
he was a trimmer.t8) On Liu Kun-yi’s death he returned 
to his former i>o8t as acting viceroy at Nanking. On the 
death of Li Hung-chang, Yuen Shih*kai was at once 
appointed to succeed him as viceroy of Chihli and imperial 
commissioner for Northern Affairs, [9] Another official of 
great natural ability, Sheng Hsuan-bwai, director*general 
of railways and telegraphs, might now have found his 
opportunity, but it was his mi^ortune that his honesty 
was trusted .neither by Chinese not by foreigners ; for his 
services in connexion with the YangtzeagreCment and the 
preservation of peace in mid^China, he received the dis> 
tinction of Junior Guardian, fiy the same decree the 
same (^stinction was conferred on Sir R, Hart, for his 
valuable assistance and advice in carrying through the 
peace nego^ations.”{10] 

§ 8. The court was now apparently freed from the 
domination of the anti-foreign party, and, in December, 
2$01, the heir apparent who had been selected in January, 
1900, Puchiin, son of Prince Twan,[ll]was formally depos^ 
from hU prospective honoufs [12] and sent to join his 
father in banishment.[18j At Se same time a measure of 
rehabiiltation was taken, which the American envoy had 
vainly urged should be included in the final protocol [14] 
An imperial decree of December 2Sth ungraciously stated 
that, at the re<}uest of the British and i^erican envoys, 
Chang Yin-hwan [15] was ‘^as a mark of special mercy, 
restored to bis former official status in order to promote 
friendly relations. ”[16] This rehabUitation was a beirefit 
to his family, and they were duly gratefuL[17] 

§ 4. On the signing of the final protocol and the with- 

[SI Of, chw.vl, H 10, 

LO] T6l, FtiHog, llov. Rth, North Otiiift Henld, Hot. 19th, LfiOl. 

[101 Imp. Kufaoa, Doc. 11th, ibid., Dm. ISUx 1901. 

{113 'Cf.cha|. vU.jgS 

Imp, dMFM, Kftifons. Hot, doth, Horth<Chm& Herald. Deo, 4th, 

(isi Ibid,, Dm, ISth. 1901. 

[UJ Mr. BoekhiJl to Mr H*y, Julr 3rt, Aag. 29tth, 1401. IT.S. For. 
Bel, lUOl, App.. pp. 2B4. 303. 

[IS] CL chep, Ti, { 32 ; obep. x,J 2. 

lie] Mr. Conger t© Mr. Hev. Jan. Sod, 1903. U.B. For. Bel.. 1901 
p. IW, 

flT) Seme lo eeme, Feb. SSth, 1002. iUd., p, 141 
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dsawal of the foreign troops from Peking, tiie court resolved 
to return to that capital, The Yangtze viceroys had 
demanded entire immunity for the person of the empre&s 
dowager, and they also, in conjunction with Li Hung-chang 
and Yuen Shih-kai, insbted that an early return to Pekii^ 
was imperative if the dynasty was to be preserved—“ The 
continued existence of the empire must depend upon the 
throne’s decision upon this matter.’*[18] The decision 
was made, and the court started from Sianfu on 
October 6th, [19] and, after a short rest at Honan fu, made 
a long stay at Kaifengfu. It was during its stay there 
that Li Hung'Chang died at Peking. Kaifengfu was left 
on December Hth, and the court took train—tMt diabolic 
foreign contrivance—at Chengtingfu; it arrived at the 
Peking station (Makiapu) at noon of January 7th, 1902> 
end went, with the usual imperial ceremonies, directly into 
the palace—in which Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee 
had for a year cstablislied his headqxiartere. As the 
empress dowager was borne past the balcony on which the 
party from the legations stood she leaned forward in her 
chair and returned their salutations with evident cordi¬ 
ality.’*[20] This desire for a reconciUation was also 
ma^est at the hrst audiences to be held under the 
new protocol The foreign envoys were received on 
January 28th-—“ The audience was conducted throughout 
with more formality and dignity and with a greater outward 
show of respect for the foreign representatives than here¬ 
tofore ; the event was especially noteworthy as being the 
first occasion on. which ^e empress dowager has openly 
appeared in an audience;” and not behind the screen of 
gauze. On February 1st the empress dowager received 
“ the ladies of the diplomatic corps ’*; she was “ cordial ” ; 
and, ha>ang asked that those who had gone through the 
siege should be presented, she '"showed great feeling in 
greeting these ladies, and wept as she spoke to them. ”[21] 
The Manchu rulers of China had perhaps learned some¬ 
thing ; possibly they only wished to have it believed that 

[18] Joint meiaohoi cit«d in Bland aad BaokhouM, '* Chinn under (be 
EapTtMl>owag«r,'’p. 385. 

ri51 Tel einnJu Cot. Cth. Korth-China Herald, Oct. 8th, 1801. 

(30] Ur. '^onserteKr. Hey. Jen, 7tii. 1902, US. For. Bel.. 1902. p. 148. 

(8lj Seme to seme, Feb. 5th, 1803, ibid., p. SOS. 
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they had so learned; but, beyond a doubt, they had for* 
gotten much, and hoped the world had forgotten it too. 

§ 5. Peking was evacuated, but Tientsin was an 
'' occupied point ’’guardingthe communications to the sea, 
and its military occupation was continued. The Chinese 
authorities, speaking througli the viceroy, Yuen Shih-kai, 
expressed their desire that Tientsin should at once be 
restored to the administration of the Chinese authorities, 
so that the viceroy may assxime full charge of his office ; 
and the proposal was approved by the foreign envoys at 
Peking. [22] The American govenunent supported the 
restoration, and iook steps to ascertain the views of the 
allied governments, [88] They were strongly in favour of 
the speedy withdrawal of the provisional government ; ex¬ 
cept the (^rizian government, which would have approved, 
“ Sut for the one thing which stands in the way, namely, the 
Chinese delay in improving the channel of the Pcihe.”[24j 
Count von Waldersee always considered that tlie 
administration ought not to be restored to the Chinese so 
long as foreign garrisons occupied Tientsin [25]; hut, 
under diplcnnatic pressure, the military commanders in 
noith'China agreed to the restoration, at a meeting heid on 
April 12tb. Id02. Premising that “ all the commandants 
were of opinion that the situation of the contingents at 
Tientsin will be difficult without the provisional govern¬ 
ment, but if, for political reasons, the diplomatic corps 
considers the restoration of the Tientsin government 
necessary,’* they were prep^d to agree ; hut it shonM be 
effected only on the acceptance of twenty-eight conditions 
and two recommendations which they proposed. [26] 
These propositions were cut down by the envoys, on the 
urgent insistence of the American envoy; he, however, 
had no official status in the matter, as the American dele- 
*gate on the Tientsin provisional government had been 
withdrawn, The reduced conditions were propose^ to the 

(S2] Wu TisE-eftfig to Ur. Hat, Jw. 20tb. IMS, U.S. Fcpr, R«L. 1903. 
p. IM. 

Mr. Hay to Am»riean AmljASMdort, JAn. S9tli, 1002. ibid..n. 186., 

(241 Ur. WhitAto Mr. Hfry, F»b, 26tb, 1902. ibid,, p. 187, 

fSSj Count voo WAldereM to U. do Colonn. Mat 30th, 1001, ibid.. 
10OV A(m..p. 170. 

fsej 4t«,,^ia Ur. Co&«r to aacw. Jum lltb. 1901 

ibid., 1903. p. 190. 
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Chinese and accepted [27]; and oixiers were given to make 
burangements for the restoration. 

§ $. On August 16th. 1902, the 820th and last meeting 
of the council of the Tientsin provisional government was 
held, the viceroy, Yuen Shih-kai, being present- To him 
were delivered: 

1*. A copy ot tfte mmutM of th® ctwarsirs proceedings. 

2*. A statement of ite financial operations for two years. 

3”. Cheques for the amount required to complete works In band, 
aad for the cash balance now handed over. 

4^. A list of judicial seatoncss uot yet completed. 

6*. A list of works in band. 

6^. A list of conYracts entered into by the council and not yet 
carried cut. 

The viceroy acknowledged leeeipt of the cheques, took 
note of the documents, and undertook to carry out the 
sentences, works, and contracts. [28] . In these two years 
the council had collected from ta^eation Tls. 2.75 8,651, and 
had expended Tls. 2,578,627 ; it had come to a city with 
ruined trade and an empty treasury ; order bad been 
restored and trade revived, and great improvements had 
been taken in band ; and it left Tls. 185,024 in the treasury. 
In its administration of the government of a Chinese city, 
the Chinese officials rnight, if they so desired, find an 
example of honest and efficient »emce. 

§ 7< Foreign troops had been landed at Shanghai, for 
the purpose of maintaining order, at a time when the 
relief of the legations was far from certain and the disorder 
in the north great and wide-spread ; and the first to arrive, 
British (Indian) troops, had speedily been followed by 
others, jealously apprehensive lest a single power should 
obtain a predominant position in the Yangtze basin. In 
1902 four powers (England, Fr&nce, Germany and Japan) 
had Uiere in garrison from 2000 to'8000 men each. At the 
end of July the Chinese authorities urged the “ evacuation 
of Shanghai by the foreign troops at the same time that 
Tientsin is hmided back.” The four powers a^ed to 
withdraw their troops, conditional on the others withdraw¬ 
ing simuVtaneousJy, and on retaining the right to re-occupy 

(S?) Ur, CoDSor teSL deCologsn, July 16th, 190S, ibid., pp. ISS, 300. 

[SS] T.P.O- Acg lOtfa. 190S. 
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Shanghai should anj of the others do so; but Germany 
added the condition that the Peking government and 
the Yangtze viceroys shall enga^ not to grant to any 
power special advantages of a political, military, maritime 
or economic nature, nor to allow the occupation of any 
other points commanding the river either t^low or above 
Shanghai/’ The German government, while retaining 
absolute domination in Shantung and, ap^rently, having 
large views of German ambition^ in jiurtU-Cliina, still 
explicitly claimed the principle of the open door in the 
Yangtze basin. The other three powers had abeady 
acceded to that principle, but they objected to making 
it a condition precedent to the common evacuation of 
Shanghai; and they protested to China. The viceroys 
undertook to sign no secret agreement on the subject; 
but the German government professed to have “ received, 
both from the Chinese central ^vernment and from the 
viceroys, the general declaration in binding terms demanded 
by it. that the Chinese government will not part with any 
of China's sovereign rights, and that they wiU not agree to 
any preferential right which is opposed to the principle 
of the open door.*’ The text of the agreement was not 
communicated, though it was asked for; and, in fact, the 
Wuchang viceroy declared in a despatch that “ the pledge 
proposed, if confined to the Yangtze region, is objection¬ 
able ... if applied to all tlie Chinese dominions it is 
superfluous." Both England and Japan protested to 
China that they ** would not recognise as in any way 
aftecting them any arrangement' which China might have 
made with any of the powers concerned in connexion with 
the evacuation of Shanghai," to which they were not a 
party.[29] 

§ S. To some of the powers the most important of the 
provisions of the final protocol was that relating to the 
revision of the commercial treaties, but to others that on 
the indemnities was the more important. These latter 
were those whose claims constituted the largest percentage 
of the total, and were not properly proportioned to the 
military effort made to relieve the legations and to repress 
the disorders occasioned by the Boxer movement.[80] Of 

[2 9] CoiT— p oed m oc, SOLb M £i«v. IStb, 1 90i, Chio*. M p. 9.1802. 

[30] a ohsp.xS.jW. 
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the powers which sent expeditionary forces to join in Uie 
common effort, three only seen* to have exercised some 
wstraint in proscntiug their claims. Tlie BxitUh claim 
must be consideretl moderate, consUiering the extent of 
theiv military effort. So too must Ihut of Japan, 'vliosc 
ministers, moreover, figured so '“losely that the fixing of 
the interest on the indemnity at so low a rate a.s 4 per cent, 
drove them to ask th&t they might bo allowed to increase 
tlie amount of their claim.[81] The American government 
had claimed a lump .sum of U.S. $35,000,000, which was 
not, in any contingency, to be increa.sed, and which was to 
cover both public and private claims [82]; and the public 
claim was made, not tn caver the entire cost of the military 
and naval forces employwl, but to provide only for the 
increase of cost of campaigning above that of the peace 
establishment.(S8] All the powers ]\a<l seised silver 
bullion at both Tientsin and Pekirig [S4J; hut the American 
government was the only one whic^, so far as shown in the 
records, returned any of it to the Chinese government. 
In July, 1200, a sum of Tls. 500,000 was seized by the 
American troops in the yamen of the Salt commissioner at 
Tientsin, and, on January 24th, 1202, its equivalent, the 
sum of U.S. $876,800, was restored to China[S5j 

§ 9. The indemnities had, in order that they might be 
stated in one common currency, been converted into 
Haikwar taels at the fixed rate of 8 shillings, and corre¬ 
sponding rates in other currencies; but they were 
expressly declared to be a gold debt. The value of silver 
in thirty 3^ars [86} had fallen from 80 ^nce to 86 pence, 
and the value continued to fall until, in 1902 and 1208, the 
average through the c.wo yea.d was below 83 pence. In 
1871, when silver had its full value, the amount of silver 
required to pay £l00 sterling was TU. 600 : in 1201, the 
date of the final protocol, it was Tls. 666*67 ; and in 1908 
the Chinese govenunent was obliged to pay not less than 


tsi] Ur. Rockhill to Ur. Kay. Juiu 2Snd. ISO;. U.S. For. ReJ., 1901, 

.\pp.,p.m 

[32] Cf, «h*p. nt, I SO. 

[&S] Refereneo love. 

[34] Cf, ohep, is, f 21, eh«p. X. | 27, d. 22. 

[3fi1 Ur. to/from Wu Joip 18th. 1001, to J4o, Utb. 

1902. (r.S. For. EUl., 1202. pp. 122 «eq, 

(36] Sm oh^. *' SnhtoiMioii,** p. 4(^6. 
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Tls, 750, But, whil® th« indemnities constituted a gold 
debt, the resources of China on which tlic debt was based 
were purely silver resources, and they had, moreover, been 
fully pledged a$ security for her existing debts. The 
Chinese then appealed to the words of the imperial decree 
which constituted their acceptance of the liability, and 
which recognised a tael obligation. The powers could not 
accept this, as their expenses had been stated in their 
respective gold currencies: but the American government 
had '^always understood it to be the meaning of the 
agreement that the indemnity was payable in silver.’'[87] 
In 1908 the Belgian envoy proposed that China should be 
allowed to pay provisionally in silver, and should pay 
the differences between sQvcr and gold at the end of the 
amortisation period. {88j After long hesitation and dis* 
cussion, the Chinese government. (heading the uncer¬ 
tainty (if the Belgian propose I, ’ * proposed to accept the gold 
liability on certain conditions regarding interest and the 
rate of e.xch8nge.[80j Finally, in October, 1P05, the 
foreign envoys gave their assent to proposals made in 
July,[40] by which the arrears due were taken at 
Tig. 8,000,000 ; the national bonds were to be signed ; 
interest was to be aHoxwl from actual date of payment of 
the monthly imtahnciits to the indemnitv interest date, 
which was half-yearly; and inattei'v were to be adjusted 
before the eixd of the year, Apart from the pajinent of 
TIs. 8,000,000 by China, the adjustment at the end of 
that year resulted in a credit, in fevoiir of China, of 
TIs. 878,855. [41] 

§ 10. The final protocol provided that the specific 
duties of the customs tariff on imports .should be raised 
to an effective 5 per cent., and that, provisionally, import 
duties should be collected at S pet cent, ad valorem. The 
protocol provided for a delay of two months, and China 
granted an additional delay of four days*; and the collec¬ 
tion at the provisional rate began on November 11th, 


{871 Mr. HtytoMr. Conger, Joly lUh. IMS, U.S. For, Eel., 1904, 
p. 284. 

[88] Ur. JooeWiia m omd oi aiplonuUc ec^rse. Oot. let. 1903, ibi(L, 
p, 177. 

Hr. Coegerto Ur. Hey, 0 t. SStb. 1904. ibid..p. ISS. 

40) note to Prince Ubtag, Oct. Sad, 1906. ibid., 190;>, p. Isa 

41) Joint noteieaezne. Dee. aSrd, 1905, iUd., p. ISO. 
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1901. [42] No change was made in the levy oh* opium, 
the new rate did not apply to export or coast'trade duties, 
and it was not introduced at the custom houses on the 
land frontiers; but duty was now levifed on many important 
categories of goods form ly imported duty*!^, such as 
wine and spirits, foreign tobacco^ soap, etc. Work was 
begun by a joint commission on the adjuirtment of the 
specific duties of the new import tariff, at the rate of 

5 per cent, based on the average market value during the 
preceding three years ; it was completed by September, 

1902, and took effect from October 81st. [48] At that 
date it had been accepted by eight powers only ; among 
the eight were the commercial powers, England, America, 
Germany and Japan; but it was necessary, under the 
principle of extraterritoriality, to give to merchants of the 
other eleven treaty powers the option ** to pay the protocol 

6 per cent, duty ad valorem on any one commodity he 
may import, instead of the specific duty of the revised 
tariff ” ; and, under the “ most*fevouxed nation ” clause, 
if the option was exercised for any commodity by any 
merchant of any non-accepting power, the same option 
for the same commodity could 1« claimed by any mercliant 
of any accepting power, [44] This state of exlraterri- 
torialised confusion lasted for two years, until, on Septem¬ 
ber 19th, 1904, it was notified that “ the only power not, 
yet a signatory is Portugal, with whom treaty negotia¬ 
tions are now being conducted at Shanghai *'[45] The 
tariff at 5 per cent, based on the obsolete values of 1858 
was now corrected In China’s favour to the basis of the 
years 1897-99; excluding opium, the foreign import 
duty collected in 1899 was Tls. 6,656,881, or 25 per cent, 
of the total customs revenue ; in 1925 it was Tls. 24,288,801, 
or nearly 89 per cent, of the total. 

§ 11. The revision of the ,commereial treaties was a 
common interest, and China proposed that a “ round-table 
conference ” should be held for the common consideration 
of the subject. This was, in principle, acceptable to at 
least one of the foreign powers [46]; but the general senti¬ 
ment was that, whereas the final protocol had been a co- 

[42] I.G. oin., 8ept. SOth, 1901. {*6} Ibid.. SfrpU ]»tb. 1904. 

lit] Ibid.. OoV Uth, 1909. (461 Cf. chep. xli, Ua 

[44) Ibid., £toc, 0th. 1902, 

III—24 
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opcrttivc act, the treaty revision must be negotiated with 
each power separately, and this was the course followed. 
In the negotiations the Chinese plenipotentiaries throughout 
were Lii Hai-hwan and Sheng Hsuon-hwai. assisted by 
Sir R. E. Bredon, Mr. A. E. Hippisley and Mr. F. E. Taylor, 
of the customs service, appointed officially to that function. 
The first treaty to be negotiated was that with England, 
the British special corrunissioner being Sir James L. Mac* 
listed by Mr. Charles J-. Dudgeon, a nrcrchant 
of Shanghai; this treaty [48] was signed on September 5th, 
1902. The American [49] and Japanese [50] treaties were 
both signed on October 8th, 1908; the American pleni* 

r '«ntiaries were Mr. Edwin H. Conger, envoy to Peking, 
. John Gh)odnow, consuhgeneral at Shanghai, and Mr. 
.Tohn F. Seaman, merchant at Shai^hai; the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries were Hiokl Eki. secretary of legation, and 
Odagiri Masnoske, consul-general The American treaty, 
except as will be indicated, followed closely, often textually, 
the model of the British ; and the Japanese was, in effect, 
a detailed “ niost-favourecl nation” covenant. Negotia¬ 
tions were then opened with Germany; but, before they 
had proceeded far. the Chinese plenipotentiaries discovered 
that each of the others of the nineteen treaty powers had 
every intention of demanding its special price for the 
quittance in full which would be given to China by the 
revision of the treaties ; and all negotiations were sus¬ 
pended, and were never resumed. The British and American 
treaties constitute the code lo which China is now required 
to conform, and it will be sufficient to cojuider their 
provisions. 

I 18. The stipulations fall naturally into three cate¬ 
gories : those in the general interest of foreign trade; 
those necessary for the reform of the Chinese state ; and 
tlrose considered to be required for special British or 
American interests. In the first category was one of tlie 
hrsb importance, an elaborate scheme to enable China to 
abolhsh her cumbersome system of likin, a tax on every 
internal movement of commodities, which was responsible 
for much of the international friction of the preceding forty 

! t7) AftervAnlfl I/ord T&ehca.pe. 
iSj in TreatiM, i, p. 85 L ; Chinn, Ng. 8,19C2. 

14S1 T««»in i. p. 586 ; U.B. For. Rpi., 1909. p. 9L 

[50J Tenia Trvetiee. u, p. 1845. 
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years. TJie su^ect was so important and so full of complica¬ 
tions that the article dealing with it [51] was greater 
in length than all the I'est of the siartcen aiticles contained 
in the British ti'eaty. “ All barriers collecting likin or 
such-like dues or duties'’ were to be “permanently 
abolished “ ; but existing cuatom houses might be main¬ 
tained. Foreign goods on importation, in addition to the 
effective 5 per cent., were to pay a special surtax of one- 
and-a-half times that duty to “ compensate for the aboli¬ 
tion of likin, of transit dues in lieu of Ukin, and of all other 
taxation on foreign goods “; but the existing taxes on 
foreign opium were to remain unchanged, and there was 
“ no intention of interfering with China’s right to tax 
native opium “ j an excise on salt was to be substituted 
for the likin on its rnovement. China was to be allowed 
to revise the export duties to an effective 5 per cent., and 
a special surtax of “ one-half the export duty payable, 
in lieu of internal taxation and likfn, may be levied on goods 
exported either to foiwign countries or coastwise/’ except 
in the case of silk and its cocoons. Native goods circulating 
in the interior might he charged with a “ consumption tax,” 
levied only at the place of consumption. An excise was 
to be collected from “ products of foreign type turned out 
by machinery.” Officers of tlie custom.s service were to be 
selected for each province “ for duty in connexion with 
Native Customs affairs. Consumption tax, Salt and Native 
Opium taxes ”; and cases of complaint were to be examined 
into by courts of Joint Investigation. Every precaution 
was taken that the stipulations should be carried out 
honestly and effectively, by the issue of an im^rial decree, 
and by placing re&ponsibihty on the provincial officials. 

§ 18. Had there been no likin to abolish, and if the 
organisation of the Chinese state had been capable of 
organising and collecting a consumption tax, the aboUtion 
of likin would have been feasible ; and had there been only 
two powers interested, the concordat might have been 
carried out. The conditions on which the agreement was 
made were: 

1*. That all the pow«t6 who aro now {oinateen in nambec] or 
who may hareAftor become entitled to moet-favoured nation treat- 

fSl) Br. treaty. 1902, art. vlu, and Anaet B ; Am. tr., 1908, art. ir. 
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tiitat in China dnter into the $am» oitgagomonte &« undertaken 
by the RritUh (Amerie&n and Japaneaa [52]} govaciunente. 

S^. And tliat their assent U neitjior direct^ nor indirectly made ' 
dependent on the grenting by China of any, polisical conr'esejon or 
of any eKohiaire commer<')al oonoeesion* 

These conditions inevitably nullified the whole agree* 
ment. England made the agrtemeut, America followed 
suit, and Japan accepted the engagements without reserve; 
to have accepted any special condition imposed by Germany 
would have been a smali price to pay, had that course 
been permitted, as these four countries (including their 
dependencies) supplied about 86 per cent, of China’s 
imports; of China’s exports about 55 per cent, went to 
these four countries, 25 per cent, represented the value of 
silk products exported to France and Italy, and 15 per cent, 
the value of exports, chiefly tea and chiefly trails- 
frontier, routes, to Russia.[53] Had it been a question 
only of the legitimate trade, agreement with these four 
countries might have settled the matter, except for the 
export of ..ilk and tea i but, under the principle of extra¬ 
territoriality, every power, even the smallest and most 
remote, must give its consent, [54] and, for that consent, 
could exact its price. In a new country, having a clean 
slate in fiscal matters, the arrangement proposed would 
have been wi^e a nd stato.s manlike ; but the smaller powers 
had to be reckoned with and could not be coerced, British 
and American merchants distrusted the honesty of the 
Chinese in carrying out the scheme, China was not capable 
of creating an honest and eificient civil service, and the 
agreement never came into operation. 

§ 14. Certain customs matters were regulated. During 
foity years drawbacks issued for the return of duties paid 
could not be cashed, but must be used only to pay other 
duties, except that, from 1876, a demand might bie made to 
have drawbacks specially marked for cashing ; it was now 

[5S] Jap. tr., ISOS, art. i. 

is?) Haponon n(Cbi)t4. IdOS. }V n. 

[54] IVhra tho Shaosliiw miuticipaJily (00)< in luu)5 U<a taak of tup* 
pnwng gtmblmg house*., by auo«eMiv« ohanget of owTMnbip th« venue 
WAA «hoti»d from one cenbuWte to another; and in the ead declaTOtions 
of owneruko by » citiseo of the Argentine Sepublk in one CMe, and of 
tbe Cuboo nermblio in another, created »o eoaplkaud a cituaUbn ^at 
rhe enropaign nad to be Hopped, Cf, BhanshaiXunictpalReporte. IDCS. 
JBC4, lOOC, 1007. 
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&gr«ed tbat aU drawbacks for tbo import duty on foreign 
goods were payable in cash.[55] The revised tariff was 
formally accepted,[56] and provision made for it^ revision, 
if demanded, at intcivaLs of ten years. [57] Bonding 
j^ivileges were to be extended, [58] and additional ticilities 
given for inlaixd steam navigation [59]; Mukden, Antung 
and Tatungkow in Manchuria,{60] Changsha in the province 
of Hunan,[51] and ICongmoon in the province of Kwang- 
tung,[69] were opened as treaty ports ; the opening of three 
other ports (Wanhsieit In Szeiiwan, Anking in Anhwei, 
Waichow in Kwangtung) was also included in the scheme 
for the abolition of likin which failed. 

I 15. The British treaty dealt also with certain specific¬ 
ally British interests. China agreed that “ the duties and 
likin combined levied on goods carried by junks between 
Hongkong and treaty ports in Kwangtung shall together 
not be less than the duties charged by the Imperial Maritime 
Customs on similar goods carried by steamer [68]; and 
undertook to remove the artificial obstructions to naviga¬ 
tion in the Canton river,[64] which had been placed there in 
1884 and 1894. China also accepted a restriction on 

her power to prohibit shipments of rice along the coast. [65 j 
These special^stipulations, in the interest of the trade 
Hongkong and the British shipping interest, were moderate 
and reasonable, but they' gave other powers a pretext for 
the consideration of their special interests. 

§ 16. The American treaty regularised some privileges 
which had hitherto been enjoyed only under the “ most- 
favoured nation*' clause. It was now agreed that the 
American envoy might reside at the capital, and, while 
there, was to be received “ in a manner befitting his high 
position '* [66]; American consuls in China were to be 
shown the same consideration aa was shown to Chinese 
consuls in the United States [67j; and citisens of the 

5 66] Br, U., IMt, ftti. i; Asn. tr., ISOS. aH. Tiii. 

Ce3 Am. tr., 1«>, art. v. 

sri Br. tr.. 1002. art. xv; Am. tr., i90S, art *vii. 
iSaj Br. tr.. 1002. art. vl; Am. tr.. 1902, art vi. 

[591 Br. tr.. 1902, art x ; Am. tr.. 1908, art ni. 

[60] Am. tr., 1908, art xii; Jap. tr., 1903, art. x. 

[61] Jap. tr.. 1903, art *. 

[62] Br. Cr,, 1902, art x. M Br.tr., 1902, av. 

[63] Br. tr., 1902, art lil. C«M Am. tr., 1903. art, i. 

[64] Br. tr,, 1902, art, v. [67] Am. tr,, 1«8, art 11. 
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United States might “ reside and carry on trade, industries 
and manufactures,[68] or pursue any lawful avocation,’* 
in any of the open ports. [69) The British treaty [70] 
merely provided for a commission to investigate the mis* 
sionary question. By the American treaty [71] full pro* 
tection was given to missionaries and converts in all 
matters relating to their faith ; musionaries were not to 
interfere with Chinese jurisdiction over converts, but 
officials were to make no distinction between converts and 
non*converts ; and the right to hold property in all parts 
of the empire, which had been enjoyed by Roman Catholic 
missions since 1860, was now given to American mis* 
sionary sodeties. 

I 17. Other provisions of the treaties were intended 
to guide China in the path of reform. Within the empire 
there were some reformers, as had been manifest in 1898 ; 
but the result showed that their opinions had obtained no 
bold on the nation; and the faet that, with the possible 
exception of the morphia clause, not one of the provisions 
has, in fifteen years, been carried fully into effect, would 
seem to indicate that this attempt at reform from without 
was premature. The foreign ppwcr.s agreed that China 
might prohibit the importation of inoipliia and of instru¬ 
ments for its, injection, unless imported for medical pur¬ 
poses ; and China agreed to proliibit their manufacture in 
Clima.[73] Consequent ou the prohibition, the import 
fell from a nxaximum of 195,188 ounces in 1002 to practio 
ally nothings but it was generally believed that *‘thc 
falling off is explained, not by a diminished demand, bv.t 
by smuggling.’'[78] 

I 18. The most urgent need for China, and for the 
commerdid nations trading with China, has for over half 
a century been a reform of her currency and the provision 
of a standard coina^ for the international .cxehanges. 
Previous to the middle of the nineteenth century the need 
was not obvious to the foreign trader, since all international 
exchange and foreigners’ buying and seUiog were based on 


I SS] Cf. “ Submii^on,*' obap, xv, f 9, 

Sdj Ajxl. if., 1902. aft. tji. 

170 Bt. tr., i909.ftrt, sui. 

(71 Ajil tr.. 1903. $n. rw, 

(72 Br, it.. 1902. an. zt $ Am. .. 1903, aft. xvi. 

{78] B. B. Uone, trade and Admimitratioe ef GSo^'' p, M2. 
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the Spanish dollar. This coin the Chinese traders accepted 

a stable token currency; foi'eign traders conducted 
tlieir transactions in it; and foreign banks quoted their 
rates of cxr’ nge in that exotic coinage* issued by a nation 
whiclx had no trade vith tlic Far East, and the minting of 
which ceased nominally in 1808- The dislocation of all 
hade caused by tl^e Taipiug rebellion drove traders to tlie 
adoption, for the international hade, of the dollar issued 
by the Mexican Republic in south-China, and of the Chinese 
imit of the tael of silver in mid-China and tjic north. The 
collection of exports and distribuhon of injports wo';. how- 
evei*. in Ciuucse Imuds. and a long time elapsed before the 
foreign trader realised tlmt he had to do business, not only 
in tljc accepted cun'cncy of his poit, but in an infinite 
variety of currencies in a gmat number of places—or that 
some Clun,esc agent did it for him, and reaped the profit 
thcj‘cfrom.[74] 

§ 19. In the questio.) of the China exchange theic ai'e 
three factor's. In tlie first place there is the supply and 
demand for negotiable bills causing fiuotuations above and 
below the cost of sending bullion, common to all inter¬ 
national exclianges ; lastly thei'c is the infinite variety of 
exchange between the cun'cncy of the importing and 
exporting trader and any other one or a do«n of the 
thousand currencies of China; but l>etween the two is the 
Tact that all the Cliincsc currencies arc based solely on silver, 
without eveu the limping standard of some Asiatic depend¬ 
encies of Westenv powers, while the currencies of Exiropc 
and North America arc based on gold. The fluctuations 
in exchange caused by this divergence of standard were 
.so gieat as to introduce an clement of gambling into all 
trading/ and the evil called for rcdicss; but to remedy 
it, the negotiators made no attempt to deal with it, but 
dealt instead with the other, purely domestic, evil of the 
absence of any one currency common to the whole empirc- 
Thc Riitish and American treaties did not go even so far 
as this, and oidy required China to provide for a uniform 
national coinage ” [75]; but the Japanese treaty required 

174J Cf. “Connie.,’' chap, viii, I 8fi, chap, xviii, K 11*14; Sub- 
iDjMiMi," ohap. xiz, H 1$, tC: ‘^Trsd« and Adminiatmtioa,’* chap, v, 
' The Curr«ooy ; G. ViMcring, On CiuDase Cumocy/* 

(76] 3r. tp., ldC8. art ii; Am. tr,, 1603, art, rtli. 
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Chipa to '* establish a system of unifonn national coinage 
and provide for a umform national currency. ”[76] This 
reform was calculated to free the Chinese banker and trader 
from tbe minor but engrossing operations of the money 
changer, and to allow the one to devote himself to purely 
banking transactions, and the other to engage in buying 
and selling in one common currency, passing by count and 
not by weight; but the benefit to foreign trade could only 
have been indirect. In fifteen years the times have not 
been sufficiently propitious or the treasur)' fill! enough to 
allow of any dedstve measures, being adopted, except the 
appointment of Dr. G. Vissering as financial adviser, and 
the reform has not been carried out. The Japanese treaty 
also provided for a much needed unification of the weights 
and measures of CtiiTia.[77) but no reform has been accom¬ 
plished in this direction. 

I 20. A greater evil in the Chinese state was the condi¬ 
tion of the administration of jastice, but from the effects 
of this the foreigner wa^ freed by his privilege of extra- 
territoriality.f78] Tliis privilege was a grievance to tiie 
Chinese, and it was their constant aim to procure its abroga¬ 
tion. as Japan had succeeded iu doing; while, on the other 
hand, foreigners wove not prepared to lay aside the protec¬ 
tion it gave, so long as they were not assured of equitable 
decisions in any judicial case in which, they might become 
involved. The law of CJiina was not the law of the West; 
the real point at issue, Is.wever, was not the difference in 
law, but the uncertainty in its application—or, in plain 
terms, the certainty of conuption and bias in its administra¬ 
tion, The negotiators provided for reform under this head 
by a non-committal article, which, in the present or in the 
visible future, neither added to nor detracted from the 
aspirations of the one side or the privileges of the other. 
It was stipulated [76] that China was to receive assistance 
in reforming her judicial system; and that tlie foreign 
power would “ also be prepared to relinquish extra-terri¬ 
torial rights when satisfied that tbe state of the Chinese 

[7^ Jap. tr,, leCS, wi. vi. 

(77j J«p. tr.. 1 SOS, an vii. Of. Trad* and Admuiinraiion," cb6p, vj, 
Wea^ta Md K*M(ur«a 

(7$1 '* Tr«d» and Adniiniifcratien,'’ chap, ErtmtamUiha^it}*. 

(7S1 Br. tr,, 1902. art, xii Are. tr„ 10(53, art. tv' 
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Jaws, the amnjjemcnts for their administration, and other 
considerations warrant it in doing so.” 

§ 21. The mineral wealth of China had attracted the 
attention of foreign observers from an early date, and in 
later times its extent had been reftorted by exploring 
observer, among whom many be mentioned Mr. Elias 
Ney, Baron von Richthofen, Mr. Thomas Kingsraill, Mr. 
Archibald J- Little, Mr. E. C- Baber, M. Emile Rochcr, all 
of whom had traversed many of the provinces with obaei^ 
vant intelligence, but not all with expert knowledge. In 
still more recent years much useful investigation had been 
done by mining experts, and some attempts had been made 
in opening mines, especially of coal; but the Chinese, 
officials, or capitalists, or official*capitalists, notwith¬ 
standing many failures, were determined that the profits 
from mining" eiiterprise should accrue to China and the 
Chinese ; and foreigners, officials or capitalists, were con¬ 
vinced that no mining undertaking could possibly succeed 
witliout competent foreign expert supervision, or without 
the participation of foreign capitaL The foreign interests 
were ready to supply both, but only on condition of exercis¬ 
ing financial and enginwring control; the Chinese were 
ready to accept both, but would not generally concede the 
controL The negotiators attempted to reconcile these 
conflicting views by an article (SO] by which China agreed 
to recast her present mining rules In such a way, as, while 
promoting the interests of Chinese subjects and not injuring 
in any way the sovereign rights of China, will ofler no 
impediment to the attraction of foreign capital nor place 
foreign capitalivts at a greater disadvantage tlian they 
would be under generally accepted foreign regulations.” 
The article did not compel the foreigner to supply capital or 
the Chinese to concede control, nor did it meet the standing 
difficulty that the introductioii of the foreigner’s person or 
capital into the interior necessarily carried his extraterri¬ 
torial rights there also ; and it dannot be said that these 
articles of the treaties made any great change in the existing 
procedure, unsatisfactory as -that might be. 

§ 22. The foreigner’s person and property were alike 
subject to the jurisdiction of his own courts alone ; in the 
case of the infringement of trade-marks, a foreign offender 
fSO] Br. br.. 1002. art. iX ■, Aio. it.. 1909. art. vii. 
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must be charged before the offender’s court> and a Chinese 
offender before the Chinese.coui'ts. Chinese law gave no 
protection to trade-marks, and this was remedied by an 
Skrtide [81] by which China agreed to “afford protection 
to [foreign] trade-marks gainst infringement, imitation, 
or colourable imitation, by Chinese subjects/' and to' 
eetabUsb offices for their registration. The efficacy of this 
provision was not brought to tlie test The Chinese 
govermnent was willing to.register and proposed to bring 
its rules into effect on October 28rd, 1904, and the later 
results of the new proccdum would have depended solely 
on thfe quality of the dedsious of the Chinese courts. But 
several of the foreign powers made difficulties; in the case 
of identical trade-marks registered by different owners in 
different countries, there seemed to be no way of deciding 
between the rival claimants; and the difficulty was in¬ 
creased by the fact that, of these dual registrations, one 
usually covered an infringement, an imitation, or a colour¬ 
able imitation, of a prior valuable invention in another 
foreign country.[82] When the foreign merchants dis- 
covd^ that they had obtained nominal protection against 
infringement by Chinese only, and not by those of other 
foreign ixationaiity, they ceased to desire any Chinese 
registration [88 ]; and, with this impelling force withdrawn, 
the international difficulties were, found so strong that 
registration was not introduced. [84] The same fate 
attended stipulations for the protection of copyright [86] 
and patents. [86] 

§ 88. Some questions were settled outside the supple¬ 
mentary treaties Jurisdiction over the Chinese resiing 
in the foreign settlement at Shanghai had uot been abso¬ 
lutely dehn^. This was due to two different causes: tl)e 
Chinese authorities claimed jurisdiction over cases between 
Chinese subjects, even when one or both parties resided in 
the foreign settlements : andthe French authorities claimed 

[SI] Br, tp,. 190S. Mt. vil; AmTir.. 1903, art, ix. 

[S3i Com^poodanea with Aowrican anvoy Foki&e Uarch SSth 
I904rt« D«e. Slit, ISOS, ia U.S, For. Eal.. 190S, pp SSA-SO ' 

[SSI Ur. Co^arto Hr. 5ay. Dot, 13th. 1904. ibid., p, 343. 

fS4j The ahatracticoi cama fren Ganaany aod Fraa««. Thare 

ii BO joeation of Japan in tha oorraspoudoBOO, but It was aotoiioos that 
tho pnacipal ofTaodar* io tha matter of tsada-maiks w«te tha Japanaaa. 

[S01 Ajn. tr.. 1003. art, ri; Jap. tr.. 10OS. art. t. 

[SS) Aja. tt., IWM, art, z. 
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in exclusive jurbdiction within their settlement, ejid an 
equal voice in the JudicUl affairs of the international settle¬ 
ment, Now the Chinese were forced to abandon their 
claim, while the inter-foreign rivalry was coxnpiomised; 
and, on June lOtii, 1902, the following agreement [87] was 
made. 

y. In all civil cwe« betvp^n Chin«a tlie plaintiff will follow 
the defendanC, and will aue him before the Mixed Court of hia {the 
defondant’a) residence. 

2*. Ll all otimioal casee of Cbioeae againat Cbioeae* where 
foreigoere are not concerned, end in all police caaea agaixiat Chinaee 
reeideata in Cbe SetUemanU the Mixed Court of the Settlement in 
which the crime or cont^ravention hue bean comniitted is alone 
oompetant, 

3**. In mixed civil w m s- 

(a) If die pkintiS ie a foreigner (not of French uationality) tiod 

the ^ineae defendant is a reaident of the Intematiecal 
Settlement, he ia to be sued before the Mixed Court ci the 
Internationa] Settlement. 

(b) If the pl&intifC is French and the Cb inese defendant ie a reeidant 

of tfie French Sattlemont, ha is to be sued before the Mixed 
Court of the French Settlement. 

(e) If the plaietifi is a foreigner (not of French nationaJity) and 
the Chinese defendant ie a resident of the French Settlement, 
the latter shall be sued before the Mixed Court of the Inter¬ 
national Settlement, wiioee warrant or eummone for hie 
appearance, after ooanteT'ejgnaiure by the French Coneul- 
General, will be executed or eerved 1^ the runners of the 
International Mixed Court, with the aaaistance of the police 
of the French Settlement, without previous hearing in the 
Mixed Court of the French Settlement. 

(d) If the pl^tifi is French and the Chinees def»dantia e reakient 
of the International Settlement, the latter shall be sued 
before ^e Mixed Court of the French Settlement, whoee 
warrant or summons for his appearance, after counter-* 
signature by the Senior Consul, will be executed or served 
by the runners of the French Mixed Court, with the assistanoe 
•ef the police of tho International Settlement, without a 

S reViouB hearing in tlie Mixed Court of the International 
ettlemsBt. 

4*. In criminal oesee where a foreigner (not of French nationality) 
is complaanaot, the Court of the International Settlement is 
competent: if a Frenohman ie oomplMnant, tho Mixed CouH of the 
French Settlement is oompeteat. 

The provisions under olaueee S*. («) and 3**. (d) as to executing 
warrants also apply under this clause. 

[47] CbiM, bTo. 8, XM. 
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I S4. Of the questions not covered by the supple¬ 
mentary treaties, those most affecting the foreign trading 
interest were the improvement of the Pciho and Hwangpu. 
The Haiho (Peiho) improvement had been carried out 
conjointly by the Chinese and foreign interests involved [88] 
so effectively tljat in 1918 the river course from Tientsin 
to Taku had been reduced from 56 to 40 miles ; and the 
work of deepening the channel over the bar» taken in liand 
in 1906, was so far successful that steamers of a previously 
unheard'Of draught, 18 feet and over, could enter and 
ascend the riv^ to Tientsin^4 ib 1914 and 84 in 1915. 
In 1918, however, a break in the river-bank far up the 
Peiho, above Tungchow, allowed water to escape and find 
its outlet at Pehtang, thereby reducing the scour in the 
river and causing greater deposits of sUt.[89] In these 
later years ice-breakers were introduced to keep the port 

r n during the winter months in which, normally, it is 
jed by ice. 

§ 26. The Hwangpu conservancy was created to deal 
with the problem ^ the Wu5ung Bar. The Shanghai 
mercantile communitv had agitated for its improvement 
during forty years. In 1874 they had induced the diplo¬ 
matic body to lay the matter before the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, without success (90]; and again In 1880, with the 
result that the Chinese authorities bought a dredger and 
set it to work.[91] with no enduring results. In 1899 they 
proposed that the whole course.of the river should be 
tak^ in hand, ^m the upper anchorage limits of the port 
of Shanghai down to the Yangtze at the outer bar, a length 
of twenty statute miles. It was proposed that a commis¬ 
sion of nine members should be appointed ; 

9 f9r«ign merehanta ealactad by the ocnsular body ; 

2 „ .. chamber of commerea; 

2 „ reproMotjng* the ahippmg mtareeia; 

2 „ mambars repraeaotiDg the municipal ccuncilfi; 

1 commiwiomr of custonie repneeatlng the Sarbour authority. 

The work was to be financed from the following sources ; 

rs$] Cf. obap. xi, s 10. 

[SS] Bepori on the trade of Tieateio. 1S15. 
rSOl Cf. SubnuMion,” chap. xUl, 114. 

[SI] Ibid,, chap. XV, f II, 
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(o) 0*1 per cent, on vaIuc of and house* Id the 

foreign settlements {eetimsitod to produce about Tla. 33,000 
a year): 

(&) 0*1 per cent, on assessed \'ali\e ot riverside property on both 
banks: 

(c) 0*1 per e^t on t!io value o< imports aud exports {eetimated 

at Tls- 55,000); 

(d) Tls. 0*05 a ton roeistered. on all shtpplog entering or leaving 

Shanghai and Wusung {estimated ut Tls. 52,500) ■. 

(e) 3/10 of tonnage dues, actually diverted by the Chinese govern¬ 

ment from nav^tion to education [OS] /Tls. ISO,000). 

The proposals were approved by the diplomatic body, 
bu^ were too impoitant to be settled in Peking, and the 
question was shelved I’or a time.(98] The inherent weak¬ 
ness of the scheme was that the foreign mercantile com- 
munity of Shanghai were too conscious of their old, rejected, 
claim to be a self-governing republic [94]; they wished 
to undertake a work required for the interests of their port, 
but, in undertaking it, they proposed to exercise sovereign 
rights properly belonging to C'hina ; and, supplying about 
half of the money wquired, they gave no share in controlling 
the expenditure to China, but proposed that the control 
should be vested in a commission of nine members, of whom 
eight would be drawn from their own body; even the ninth 
member, though a loyal servant of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, was to be a foreigner, in order that all chance for 
Chinese official eoxTUption might be excluded. 

§ S8. By the final protocol, annex No. 17, “ Regula¬ 
tions for the improvement of the course of the Hwangpu 
were enacted, almost identical with the proposals of 1899. 
Of the sources of wvenue of the Conservancy Board, Jxesds 
{a) to (d) were left unchanged ; but, in place of the 8/lOths 
of the tonnage dues, was substituted—(e) an annual 
contribution from the Chinese government equal to that 
supplied by the various foreign interests. On the Board 
the Chinese representation was increased from one to two 
by the addition of the Taotai, On the foreign side was 
added (in addition to the two representatives of the collec¬ 
tive shipping interests) ** a representative of each country 

[93] Of. ibid,, obap. vU, j 17 : '• Cpn8jct, ” ©hap, xxlv, { 17. 

[SS] Nvrtb ChinaHenlcl.At^. )4lh, 1369: China.No. 1,19SC,Fp.261, 
895.400. 

[M] Cf. *' 3ubmiMion;* chap, vf, 11-14. 
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th< total tonnage of whose ships entering and clearing at 
Shanghai exceeds 200,000 tons a year ; on the basis of 
the hgures for 1008 increased the foreign I’Cpresenta* 
tion from eight to fifteen. In addition to this predomin¬ 
ance of control by the foreign community* the Board was 
made suable before the Court of Consuls, and in other ways 
was subjected to the consular body; it was entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the Chinese territorial and judicial authorities, 
who must, however, be called upon to execute its decisions. 
In this almost exclubivcly foreign control there were also 
elements of possible discord, due to the clashing of industrial 
interests. In May. 1904, the Ge rman govenunent appointed 
its consul-general at Shanghai to represent permanently 
German shipping* interests, and a German engineer as bis 
permanent proxy, wliereas the regulations provided that 
these memlKrs, Kpreseuting national interests, were to 
be appointed for one year. The other nationalities were 
much concerned, and foresaw the prospect of being com¬ 
pelled to act in a similar way. [95] 

§ 27. On drawing breath ^ter the Boxer crisis, the 
Chinese government came to see that it ititist buy back 
those of its lost sovereign rights which could be ransomed 
for moJiey,[90] and the Hwangpu Con'^crvancy was one 
of the interests so ransomed. Tlie scheme of 1899 and the 
scheme of the final protocol had both been drawn up without 
consulting the Marine department of the customs, the only 
authority which had, or could have, any precise and con¬ 
tinuing knowledge of the hydrographic conditions of the 
problem, In May, 1904, at the date when the Germans 
were obviously making a strong bid for a predominant 
position in the Board, the viceroy of Nanking, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Alfred E. Hippisley, brought forward 
a new proposal, in substitution for the scheme of the final 
protocol, designed to restore the control to China and to 
utilise the technical knowledge of the Customs Marine 
department. The foreign contribution had been estimated 
at TIs. 280,000 a year, This was dropped, and it was pro¬ 
posed [97] Chat China should assume the entire charge and 

[43] Hr, CoogM to Ur. H 47 , Hay I2(h, 1904. U.S. For. &«]., 1904, 

p. isa 

[94] Cf. antM, ebap. iv, H 19, 

[S?] SaoiorConnil to dMo of body, May 9th; Prison ChiDg 

to {onign oaroya, Juno 0th, 1904; U.S. For. Rel, 1904, pp, I ST, 189, 
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" contribute Th. 460,000 to cover the cost, this appropria¬ 
tion continuing until the work is completed ; t^ work 
of the Hwangpu Conservancy was to be under the direction 
of the taotal of Shanghai and the commissioner of customs ; 
engineers were to be appointed within throe months { 
quarterly accounts of receipts and expenditure were to be* 
sent to the consular body in Shanghai; and finally, as all 
the funds were to be provided by China, annex No. 17 to 
the hnal pi’otocol was abrogate<l, " nor will It be lawful 
to collect any tax for this purpose at or near Shanghai upon 
vessels, merchandise or land.’' The foreign envoys, filled 
with atoiration for their own excellent project, refused to 
“ take into consideration propositions presented .in such 
on irregular manner, ”[98] presented first, as tlu-y had 
been, by the Nanking viceroy. The Americai^ [90] and 
British [100] home government appixived the new proposal 
in principle—‘it being still true that “ the agi’ccmcnt of 
the powers can be much more easily i^ccured directly by 
the home governments than by their representatives at 
P«king.”[101] The Chinese offered certain unpledged 
revenue from native opium as security, since large loans 
would have to be obtained to start the work; and the 
American government placed the question before tlie 
powers by a circular note in November. [108] There was 
still some discussion on the securities for the proper 
execution of the work; but finally, on September 8?th, 
1905, a set of twelve regulations, carrying out the new 
Chinese proposal, was signed by tlic representatives of 
China and the eleven foreign protocol powers. [108] 

I 28. Mi*. J. de Bijke, a dHtinguished Dutch engineer, 
with a wide experience of similar work in Holland and in 
Japan, had made surveys on behalf of Uie Slianglxai com¬ 
munity at intervals during the previous years, and had 
submitted several reports on the existing conditions and 
made proposals for the work of improvemenb. He had the 
confidence of the shipping and mercantile interests, of 

[S8] Uinutes of Brrtiih sn4 Gormao envoys, Mny 24th ■, Mr. Co)igsr t 
Mr. Hs7. Juris 22nd, 1904 ; ibiil., pp. 'SN, ISO. 

99] Hr. Hsy to Ur. Coa^, Jua* S(th, 1904. iUd.. p. 190. 

100] Ur. Con^r to Ur. ^y. Aag. 20tn. ibid., p. 19U. 

101] Ssme to asme, Aug. 12th. 1 904. ibid., p. 1 

lori Ur. Hsy. eiKular not*. Nov. 19(b, 1904. ibid., p. 199. 

109] Test la TrestiM. i, p. ICO ; U.S. For. R«l., 190S, p. 122. 
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the diplomatic body, and of the Chinese officials ; and, by 
universal consent, he was in January, 1906, called to 
the post of engineer-in-chief- In November, 1607, the 
German A&sociaUon (Deutsche Vereiniguog) at Shanghai 
attempted to upset him by criticising the inconxfdete 
results of the works then undertaken [104]; but he 
retained the confidence of the community in general, and 
was left in his post to cany out his proposals. The work 
of organisation was in the capable hands of the Shanghai 
taotaii Jui Cheng, and the commissioner of the Shanghai 
customs.Mr, H. K. Hobson: and the secretarial staff was 
supplied from the customs service- Under this triumvirate 
of taotai, commissioner, and engineer, the work of improve* 
ment was carried on with success ; at the end of four years 
the deeper ship channel, crossing the river diagonally, 
had been closed, and the former junk channel, now known 
as the Astraee Channel, had acquired a considerable depth; 
and in effect the Imier Wusung Bar had been eliminated. 

I 69. At this stage an embarrassing situation arose. 
The funds were nearing cxliaustion; the government grants 
would soon be entirely absorbed cover interest and 
amortisatiou of loans, and thero wouhl bo no l)alancc left 
available for maintenance. Finther, the 1905 agreement 
had been understood in general to be only in rospcct to the 
Wusung Bar. but it was now consider^ that additional 
^vork beyond the defined scope of that agreement should bo 
undertaken. The Board reported flia^ for the mainten* 
ance of existing works and further improvements, an 
additional sum of eight million dollars was needed. The 
Chinese ministers were naturally much anjioycd. Their 
view was that they had contributed a large sum for a 
definite and complete scheme, and had entrusted the 
Board with tlw operations. The purpose of the scheme 
was so far from being attained that apparently twice the 
amount of the original estimate was needed. Under the 
circumstances the government declined to renew the con¬ 
tract of Mr, de Rijke which terminated in December, 
1910 : and, on bU departure, a Board of Maintenance was 
substituted for the previous Conservancy Board and a 
Swedish engineer, Mr. H. von Heidenstam, was appointed 
engineer-in-chief. To the new Board was assigned the 

[104} JoutdaI of the of Cliina, Nor. 1007, p. 04. 
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batance of the government grant, after providing for the 
service of the Conservancy loan. 

§ 30. The Board of Maintenance »as composed of the 
Cliinese commissioner for Trade and Foreign Affairs, the 
commissioner of customs, Mr. H. F, Merrill, and the 
harbour-master, Captain W. A. Carlson; and it found 
itself confronted by a difficult task in carrying out important 
works with insufficient means. The difficulty was recog¬ 
nised by the Shanghai community, whose conimcrciu 
interests were seriously threatened. The head of the 
Customs Marine department, the Coast Inspector, Captain 
W. Ferdinand Tyler, now made informally a proposal which 
was acceptable to all interests, and which was sent up to 
the foreign legations with the united support of the consular 
body, the Chamber of Commerce, and the several national 
Associations. The revolution cAme, the empire fell, and 
Yuen Shili-kai became president of the republic ; and, on 
April 4tU. 1912, the “ provisional agreement for the ad¬ 
ministration of the Hwangpu Conservancy” was signed. 
By this agreement the Board of Maintenance ceased to 
draw a giant from the government, and, instead of it, ob¬ 
tained its fund.s from ” ^vha^fagc dues ” at the mte of one- 
and-a-half per miQc on the value of all goods imported or 
exported ; in addition, at a later date, it was granted the 
pro-.;jeds of sale of ” Sheng-ko ” land—tidal accretion or 
wcIamatioD, which, by the lew of China, is crown land. The 
jurisdiction of the Board was extended over the Hwangpu 
River from the Yangtze to its tidal limit—i.c. to a point 
inland well beyond the SO-milc radius of the Taiplng re¬ 
bellion. The agreement further declared that ” the 
authority with which the Conservancy Board is invested is 
delegated to it by the Cliinesc government ”; and the 
interests of the Shanghai community were safeguarded by 
the creation of a consultative committee of five foreign 
and one Chinese members. 

§ 31. There was a certain amount of dredging tlie 
channel at the outset, and of cutting off corners later on ; 
but the principal feature in the work was the guidance of 
the river by mattresses of willow work into long sweeps and 
gentle curves, reducing the deposit of silt and deepening 
the bed. By this process of reinforcing nature by art, the 
river has been greatly improved- The outer bar had in 

in—25 
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1907 a depth cpf 19 feet in January, and 19f feet in December, 
below low water datum level; this bar disappeared, and 
in place of it there was in 1019 a channel 900 feet wide 
wi^ a depth 24 feet below low water datum. The inner 
bar was on a diagonal crossing, of which, in 1907, the 
channel had a depth ranging from a maximum of 14 feet 
in February to a minimum of 11 feet in September below 
low water datum; this bar also bad diaappe^ircd, and in 
its place the new Astraea channel, following the course of 
the stream, has a deptli of nowhere less than 24 feet below 
low water datum. This is the depth carried all the v^ay 
from the YangUe up to Putuiig Point, except that, in 191^ 
for a short distance at one place there was a depth of 23 feet. 
The total expenditure for the ten years 1906-19 was 
Sh. Th. 9,892,889, and the receipts Sb. TIs. 9,926,807. Of 
the latter, government granta furnished TU. 3,550,448, 
loans TIs. 4,300,229, and Conservancy taxes and other 
receipts TIs, 1,989,130.[105] TIjc Hwangpu conservancy 
is an encoura^ng example of the application of Western 
engineering sUU and administrative methods to Chinese 
conditions, and is one of the many instances of efficient 
service rendered by the Chinese customs to the Chinese 
nation. 

[lOS] Cf. Arj^andix C. Tb» amounts ar« ie Shanghai taaU, 10 p«t 
Obat. less ia valus thsn Customa tosli. 
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1. TUft Inepftcborate ot Customs s Ctune«« sorvlQS . 287 

2. Fixed allowauoe to cover cost ^ sdinini8trAtio& . 388 

8. Lights and AUrine covered seven-tenths oi Tonnage 
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4. Oustome acquired confidence o£ Chinese end foreigners . 388 

6. Gradual extension of ite sphere of work .... SM 

6. New dutioa iro posed by Boxer seitleoient .391 

7. Control ol native euatOina a desideratum , . S91 

8. The spirit of Six R. Hart's measures In deal ing witli question 30 3 


9. Considox’frtion shown for the old staff . 2Q3 

10. Need of dealing gently with Chinese Supericitesdents . 294 

11. A reforming spirit gradually introduced .... 2oo 

12. Bevenuo increased, but ox^taticns not realised . . $95 

13. Chief gain woe to trade and ti'sdera .... 297 

14. Politlenl lofinenco early acquired by Sir K. Hart . 398 

15. His influence strengdiened by his ceution 399 

16. Caution exercised in control of native customs . . 290 

17. Caution in procedure for collecting revenue . 400 

12. Change in colleeticn of revenue made by Mr. Aglen . 401 

19. Sir B. Hart's control over the customs service absolute . 404 

20. His political iofiuenco evoked discontent . 404 

21. Depertment of Customs ABelrs ereeted/ May 9. IfiOd . 405 

23. Foreign interests uDeesy: reaseuredby Sir B. Bert . . 402 

23. Bod ci Sir B. Ssrt’e cereer; death, &pt. 20, 1911 . 407 


§ 1. The Chinese customs service was, apart from the 
watchful jealousy of the foreign powers, the instmment 
by which China was carried without disaster through tlic 
period of helpless drift from the Boxer settleznent to the 
^nd the empire. Originating in the brilliant conception 
ctf Sir Rutherford Alcock [1] that it was necessary to intro¬ 
duce an element of probity and vigilance into the Chinese 
administration—that part of it with which alone foreigners 
then came into touch—it was set on its feet by Horatio 
li} Cf. " Sebmissioc;' chap. i. H 31. 22. 
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Nelson Lay, and vfls orgajiisccl, developed and brought 
to completeness by the genius of Robert Hart. It was a 
service whiclf did much more than collect the customs 
rerenue, ond at a very early date in its Instory the Chinese 
government showed thot it estimated rightly the great 
value of the work done by tlw eiTstoms for the empire, {2] 
The head of thot service had impressed on all his sub¬ 
ordinates “the necessity of remembering that tlicy arc 
Chinese, and not foreign, officials, and that they inust not 
forget that fact in their intercourse with the Chinese 
authorities,” and had declared that “ the Inspectorate of 
Customs is a Chinese and not a foreign service [3]; and 
this spirit animated the service from top to bottom. 

I 2. By the Chinese system the expenses of any 
government office or service are provided for by a fixed 
annual grant, which may not be exceeded, and which is 
invariably drawn in full. This system was also adopted 
for the cnastoms; but, whereas other offices in China 
invariably supplemented their “ allowance” (king-fei) by 
unreported receipts which m'ctc applied to the maintenance 
of the staff, tlio customs service was strictly limited, and it 
adhered, to monc\*s received and reported oflicisLlly. For 
the direct mointcnance of the customs an allowance was 
issued in monthly instabnents, amounting at first to 
Tls- 748,200 a year, wlncli was increased, from January, 
1876, to Tls. 1,008,200- The simultaneous collection of 
likin on foreign opium gave an opportunity to apply for 
an increase in the allowance, and, from April, IS88. it was 
increased to TIk. 1,738,200, of which Tl^. 830,000 cama 
from the opium Ukin. To provide for the frontier ports 
and the Chinese customs staff detached for duty in Korea, 
ft was inerea.‘5ed in July, 1398, to Th. 1,858,200 ; the loss 
of the Formoban ports in 1895 cut it down to Tls. 1,786,200 ; 
but it was again raised, from October. 1896, to Tls.1,968,000. 
In the thii^ of a century which had elapsed since the 

rSl " Thai th* ChifiMa govenuiMot ii ei^aally Mtisfied with the general 
wofiiu)| of the ietv'iM aad the raeulte »lna<^ obtalnsd, is made euffi^eatly 
evident by Ute fut that, a month ago, the Tiungli Yemen, jn a nemoriM 
reportins the a^roao)uo|; final payment on ocaotmt of the £ngiiah aad 
Preaeh indeomitiM. propoeed to the throne the oontlnuanee of the (oreiga 
lupeetorate, and that the decree, ieaued la reply, coaveyed the izmei^ 
approval of the propoea1."~I.G, dro., Feb. SOth, )SS6. Cl chap, vii, {1. 
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allowance was first issued, the salaries, which had been 
settled originally on a just and liberal scale, fell in their 
purchasing power no less than a half for the foi'eign staff, 
whose natural currency was on a gold basis; and even for 
the Chinese staff, whose marketing currency was copper, 
the loss in purcliasing power was over a quarter. The 
danger to the state in having an underpaid staff charged 
with great responsibility was obvious; and, from July, 
1898, the government increased the allowance by 
Tls. 1,200,000, raising it to Tls. 8,168,000 a year, 

§ 8. For its Marine work the Inspectorate was provided 
with additional funds^ specially ear-marked for that use. 
It had assumed tj\e task of providing lights, buoys and 
beacons along the coast; ar^, to provide for the cost, 
the government, though not obliged to do so,[4) assigned 
seven-tenths of the tonnage dues collection. I'or the ten 
years 1906--15 the average annual amount received from 
these seven-tenths was Tls. 942.048. From this fund the 
customs in 1915 had provided and maintained 182 lights 
(of which 10 wore of the first order and 58 flashing or 
occulting), 5 light-vessels, 44 light-boats, 171 buoys (of 
which 25 were automatic whistbng or gas-lighted), and 798 
beacons (of, which 049 were on the course of the Sungari 
in the Harbin district), It also maintained the Coast 
Inspector’s staff, charged with surveys and conservancy; 
the Marine staff, but the upkeep of only one light-tender 
was charged to this fund, the other cruisers b^g maiQ’ 
tained from general customs funds; the Engineers staff, 
merged in later years in the Works department; and the 
Harbours staff at Shanghai, those at other ports being pro¬ 
vided from the customs staff and the customs allowance. 

§ 4. The personnel of the service increased from small 
beginnings to 424 foreigners and 1417 Chinese in 1875; 
in 1906, when it was still charged with postal work, the 
numbers were 1845 foreigners and 10,625 Chinese; and in 
1915, after the JPost-oftic6 uas set on its own feet, the 
numbers were 1827 foreigners and *6150 Chinese. This 
service had, at one time and another, been of great help 
to the Chinese administrators, during a period when they 
were without experience in. the handling of international 
questions. It hod been the channel for paying the indem- 

[4] Cf. Su braiwion,*' AppvuUx B. 
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nities due under the Britishftnd French treatie$ of 1858 and 
1860 ; it had helped with sererai loans ; and in all inter* 
national questions, from negotiating a treaty to settling a 
land dispute, the XsungU Yamen in those days of inexpcri* 
eoce h^ constant resort to the advice and help of the 
Inspector General at Peking, and viceroys, governors and 
taotais constantly consulted and acted in conformity 
with the advice of the commissioners at the ports. From 
being distinctly hostile,[dj the foreign merchants 
consuls learned in time that the customs smoothed away 
difficulties, and did not create them ; the foreign envoys 
had always supported its authority [6]; and the Chinese 
officials, metropolitan and provinciai found that, through 
its aid, they could obtain all that it was right for them 
to obtain, and could avoid the perils of uncharted seas. 
From a position of much distrust Sir R. Hart and the 
service under him had won, by their efficiency and trust¬ 
worthiness, the confidence of Chinese and foreigner. 

§ 5. To this service was entrusted the control of all 
work which was, in any of its aspects, non-Chinese in its 
nature^Ughts and other aids to navigation, pilotage, the 
municipal work of some ports, instruction in foreign lan¬ 
guages and soieiiee; it had itself originated the postal 
work, had developed it to a great administrativo organisa¬ 
tion, and retained control of it until 1911, when it was 
severed from the customs [7]; and, in 1698, it had been 
given a partial supervision over ^e likin. To provide 
cover for the third loan (the second Anglo-German loan) 
after the Japanese war, the revenues from six coUectorates 
of Ukin and Of salt in the Yangtze basin were pledged 
to the extent of Tls. 5,000,000 annually; these coUectorates 
were placed under the supervision of the Inspectorate of 
Customs, and, in case of default, the Inspectorate was to 
undertake *heir administration. [8J Everyone, especiiUy 
the collectors of likin in these coUectorates, fully expected 
that the opportunity would be grasped to extend the sphere 
of usefulness and the po^er of the customs service; but 
Sir R. Hart was too prudent, and too weU acquainted with 

fffl.Cf. " SobBiMioo," ebap. viL |S 4>S, IS. 

m Jbii, » 16. 

(7j Cf. '* ebsp. i^. 

[S] 1U4., obiup. ii. IM. 
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the penis of his e^ceptiocal posrtjon in the Chinese official 
world, to allow him to intervene, without absolute neces¬ 
sity, in t)\e internal administratipn of the empire. He 
appointed deputy commissioners to supervise the worJcing 
of the collectoiaUs; but, ho long as there should be no 
default—and there never was default—he came, after the 
first period of investigation, to the decision that the customs 
should not take an active part in the collection. 

i After the Boxer year, however, both China and 
the foreign powers found in the customs service an instru¬ 
ment for undertaking duties which had been imposed on 
China, but which required more skill and greater honesty of 
purpose than, in tlic opinion of the powers, was possessed 
by the Chinese inandarinate. The Peiho and Hwangpu 
coixservancics were entrusted to the executive control of 
the eommissionei's at Tientsin and Shanghai respec¬ 
tively [9] 5 the special stipulations for the benefit of 
Hongkong [10] wcic necessarily to be carried into effect 
by the customs; the ambitious scheme projected in 
Art 8 of tlic British treaty [11] required for its proper 
working the intervention of customs officials at several 
points outside tlie spliere of their previous activities; 
the registration of tradcMnaj*ks [12] was in the hands of the 
customs until questions of international politics led to its 
abandonment; bonding would, of necessity, be under 
it: and, to provide sufficient cover for the indemnities, 
the offices of “ native customs at all treaty ports were 
placed under the control of the foreign Inspectorate. [18] 

§ 7. Tills was a pc:r* towards which Sir R Hart had 
been working during the whole of his official life—to have 
one office controlling the entire customs of the empire, 
even while he still hesitated to encounter the Jealousies 
which his control of the native customs must have 
evoked. [14] In 1887 the junk trade between Hongkong 
and Macao, and Chinese ports, was placed under the 
lnspectorate.[15] In 1889 junla from Singapore were 

id] Cf. " SubiMtion,’' obw, ziu. 24-9. 
f 10] Ibid., ohAp, xiii, $ Ifi. 

[ll] Ibid., ehap. xiU.» IS. U. 

(isj Ibid., obftp. siii. I a, 

1 1 si Ibid., chAp. XU. 129. 

rui Of/* Subimarioa,’* cbAp, xvilj, II19,19 Aodo 101 
[ifij Ibidy «hAp. XTili, | Sc. 
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required to report at the south end ot Hainan in order to 
pay duty on opium carried by them ; and in 1998 the pro¬ 
cedure was stren^hened in order to stop a leakage which 
had been discovered. [2 6] These steps were, however, 
the direct consequence of the opium work at Hongkong 
and Macao, and led no further. The trade between lehang 
and Chungking, conducted under an '‘additional article 
to the Chefoo agreement,” signed March Slst, 1990, and put 
into force in 2992, was necessarily carried in river junks ; 
and these, when chartered to foreign merchants, were for 
control and duty payment under the Inspectorate of 
Customs ; but this, too, led no further. Now, by the final 
protocol, the Inspectorate was to assume the control of the 
native customs at all the* treaty ports ; and, as interpreted 
by the legations, what was to be controlled was the collec¬ 
tion of dues and duties, of every sort which was not likin, 
on merchandise carried otherwise than in foreign bottoms, 
at every treaty port without exception, and within a radius 
of 50 li (17 miles) around.{17] The control was to begin 
simultaneously with tJie introduction of the effective 
5 per cent, tariff, November 11th (1st day of 10th Chinese 
month), 1901. 

§ 8. To Sir R. Hart was now assigned a harder task than 
he had in the early sixties, when he undertook the organisa¬ 
tion of the “ foreign ” [18] customs, Then he was given 
full authority, and there was no interference with bis control 
over his staff ; now he was required to work rather hy 
diplmnacy and infipcnce than by authority, and Ids first 
step was to ensure that the commissioners at the ports 
worked by the same methods. While the question was 
still pending he wrote—“Revenue, of course, must be 
collected, but what is mainly of Importance is to encourage 
trade and focilitate all trading operations; customs pro¬ 
cedure ought therefore to be as liberal as possible, and its 

(161 I& yem 1866-91^ tho foMcpt ojutun peyi^a duty at 

tb« Eungobcnv and Pakhoi eualuina daoresMa from 8S06 to 906 cHasta, 
vhila fiha josk-boma ibipmnta from Slogapore inenaaod from OOO to 
1766 abcata, nuch of the latter evaduig report, aaarch and paymaci of 
duty,—B. Hart, merooiwiduiD, Apnl 3td. 1893. 

[17] I.Q. dfc.,8ept. 17l4i,Oct, 22iid, 2Ctb, Nov. Isfc, J90L 
118] Tbittenniaoneofthe ambiguiUeaofmCblQMelafiguaae. Yang 
meana priznanly *' ocaao," Wee traii»o«eank, i.e, for^pi, 5o the Yaug- 
kwan, coQtroUW ^ iEt&meaalc Wade, oarried the Idee of the ** Poieigo 
Cuatoina ” to Chineee and Western alike. 
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aim should be to promote growth and open up new business, 
rather than to interpret rules too liter^y or enforce them 
too strictly, while liberality and common sense should be 
everywhere so evident as to make traders feel that eoQ' 
formity with regulations is not merely their duty as law- 
abiding people, but is also what helps trade most.”[ld] 
Even four years after control was assumed he found it 
necessary to protect the Chinese public—Dismiss at once 
any foreign oilicer guilty of assault, and hand over to the 
magistrate for punishment any Chinese employee who 
misuses or abuses his pos ition. ” [20 ] These instructions arc 
evidence of Sir R. Hart’s full comprehension of Chinese 
conditions. Public opinion in China was still inarticulate, 
but it could make iUelf felt in rnany hidden ways; and 
popular discontent would certainly have been seiz^ on by 
the mandarinatc, intensely hostile to any change of this 
character, affecting their emoluments. 

§ 9. Anotlier clement which had to be taken into 
account was the official staff of the offices ccncemed, which 
was a recognised wing of tlio mandarinatc army. Its 
members regularly and openly bought their posts, the sums 
paid being a part of the personal emoluments of the official 
in charge of the office; in return they received a nominal 
salary, a regulated share in certain subsidiary sources of 
taxation which were pooled, the right to buy again appoint¬ 
ments in charge of subordinate offices, and opportunity 
to exact gratidcations for performing the duties which 
their office required them to perform. Their relations to 
the government and to the public were complicated and 
hard to define ; they were a part of the Chinese system of 
small salaries and large perquisites, and a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to any reform must be the paying of adequate 
salaries. Regarding these people Sir R. Hart wrote: 

** Beii)«mb«ring how Itirsely a great body of men, the o]d etafT, 
ere peceosaJly intereeted in ke^ng tbinge m the; were and in their 
Own lianda. and Jiow irritatlDg it mutt be to know that the reason 
for the obango >b the payment cf a foreign indnnoity. not onlymuat 
we allow time for grodual tranaforraation, but wo muat also submit 
to the oerteinty that oppcaition will not diatippeer quickly, and that 
misundoratandlog and miataka will oauee difficuiiiee, if not trouble, 
at the start." 
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He then directed that, at the start, no man was to he 
displaced^ 

"For tiie work to bo dono old employeos ought hy prefweoco to 
bo eoployod, ond tbe guiding priDcdplo must be to reuin and aot to 
oust tho men cd die former rogimo ; in duo ccuroo tliey will oH fall 
into lino, and only ihooe who are indiaputobly inefitcient or un- 
naceesary are to be discharged; but oven thla atop la not to be pro¬ 
ceeded with at onoe or hurriedly, and then only alter report to and 
authority from rayeelf.”j2t] 

The effect of this was that the offices were encumbered 
with a quantity of dead*wood, and the redundant staffs 
were reduced in number only by omitting to hU death 
Taoancies.[2S] 

§ 10. It was important to deal even more tenderly 
with the Superintendents—Hoppo, Taitar General, or 
Taotai—at each of the ports affected ; they were officials 
of high position, who not only lost a considerable portion 
of their emoluments, but were thereby compelled to reduce 
the contributions made by them to their own superiors in 
the provinces and at the capital, [2$] The loss was in* 
avitd^lc, but it was occasioned hy China's position after 
the lloxcr outbreak, and Inspector General, commissioner 
and superintendent were all subject to the conditions of 
the diplomatic settlement. By this settlemciit the In¬ 
spectorate of Customs had been thrust into a position of 
opposition to the maodarinatc; it Imd become, in effect, 
the collecting agent of the foreign creditor of China ; and 
it WAS now required to interfere with the individual emolu¬ 
ments of the official class, The situation was delicate, 
and Sir R. Hart saw that he must walk warily. He first 
Instructed the commissioners to explain to superin- 

a l.O. oiic.,Nd>v. nth, laoi. 

At Canton in IWS an iir^rtant pnrt of tha wthor^s tUM wu 
taSen up in naietins tha Mger dvaira of the Hoppo to fill 4afrth vfUwciea. 
Having comm] to ba sufBel«nt]y Ivicrativa, ih« Hoppo’e post wm aboliehod 
in ISM. Cf, (»nt«a, n. 14. 

(23} It was in 1903 a raattar of eomnsuo bnowlodgo that a rofommio 
mimator, a phiraUrt (u ouatomary) bbkliriR four oi^oaa, tha oombiaaa 
effldal salariM and eU^aacea of woioh woold not amount to 'Xls. 10,000 a 
yaar, was allowed ta &x tba amount of bi* salary, pladging biroMlf to accapt 
CO extra Mcohunenta, Ahar careldl Inquiw into the valua of tha poets to 
bit predeeeaaore, be fixed the acnocM at tie, 900,000 a year—tan Uoes 
tba ealary of an EeglUb Seoretazy of Stata, twectyrflvo limee that of an 
American oaUcet mlnietar. 
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tendent th&t it w&s not inteoded to mttke any but 
necessary chan^^s in procedure or staff.''[24] The super- 
iirteodent was also to be informed that 

“the coQMcnpUted ti&asfet has not for ohjoot the oue^g of a 
native and theintroduotion of a foreign staff, but ie forced upon thom 
in eputhurity by the neeouitiee of the situation and the pecuniary 
difHcultiee of the empire, and that tbe two bmnchee of the revectue 
dt/partmeot, whether celled native or foreign, belong to one and the 
same family end must work together htimocioutiy, honeetiy, and 
effioientiy in the general intareeta of offieiaU and peopie.”[ 26 ] 

I 11. The work of the native customs was “ to be 
c^ied on just in the usual way by the same staff and under 
the same comptroller, but with the commissioner for a col¬ 
league : the new colleague, the commissioner, is, however, 
not a sleeping but an active partner, and bis position is not 
to be subordinate but leading. "[26] The commissioner's 
first duty was to study the working of the offices and to 
devise methods for reorganbiog them, but, in doing this 
he was to keep steadily before him the interests of the 
revenue, the interests of the merchants, and tbe interests 
of the old 8taff,’’[2T] The last interest was couaidered by 
the retention of the old staff in its offices ; but their work 
was now under a supervision which introduced an element 
pf probity and vigilance, and, for the future, the “ cost of 
collection will be the fixed pay of a recognised working ?taff, 
and not the division of an excessive surplus among hangers- 
on far and near, or the outcome of underhand bargainings 
and the disappearance of revenue through the doings of 
iinde flings. ”[26] For hvaihung (an open distribution 
of a realised surplus or of special supplementary taxes) 
‘adequate salaries were substituted: but it would be too 
much to say that “ underhand bargainings " were entirely 
suppressed or that there was no dishonesty in tbe adminis¬ 
tration, Still the improvement was marked and the service 
was reformed. 

§ 12. The revenue was improved. It was stated 
officially [29] that “ the negotiators reckon on a collection 
of at least 5,000,000 taels a year," but this did not exactly 


(Ml I.Q. tire.. Oet lee, I Ml. 
ftSl Ibid., Oct, 26ti). ISO). 
( 2 $J Ibid.,Nv». llUi, IMl. 


(27] IbM. 

[U1 Ibid. 

(29] Ibid,,Oee. Itt, 1901. 
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accord with the opinions expressed by the highest 8uthori> 
ties in their testimony before the diplomatic commission. [30] 
M- Pokotiloff estimated the levenue to be derived from the 
native customs at Tls. 8,000,000 a year; Sir E. Satow at 
a minimum of Tls. 8,000,000 with probable increase to 
Tls. 4,000,000; Mr. A. % Hippisley stated that tlie 
reported receipts were Tls. 2,125,000 ; Sir R. Hart estim¬ 
ated the revenue at Tls. 3,000,000, with probable increase to 
Tls. 5,000,000 ; Mr, Guy Hillier estimated the probable 
receipts a.t Tls. 5,000,000; Mr. Komura stated that the 
actual receipts were Tls. 1,870,000, but considered that they 
could be increased to Tis. 5,000,000. In its hnal report 
the commission estimated on the basis of a minimum of 
Tls. 3,000,000 and a maximum of Tls. 10,000.000—a sum 
which no authority had oven suggested. The revenue 
actually realised from the native customs during the three 
years 1903-10 averaged Tls. 2,931,757 a year, but during 
the three years 1918-15 Tls. 8,867,661 a year; in 1915 it 
was Tls, 8,784,570.[81] The cost of administration was 
provided for by the deduction of a fixed amount of one- 
tentli of the collection. 


[SOI ir)nut4a of meoiinf; of th« " Cammii^on ('heroae d’^tudior ta 
QOMiion du poi«m«nt d«a privately pnntad. Of. chap, xli, 

ps. 

^9 (] U will 1>e of Intoraxt to cotnptkrc Mr. Komora'a 6guro8 for tha aetaaJ 
laeeipW raportad from each eolicctoraca with th« revenue rcAlieed in Idld « 



Kostorv. 

]»ia. 

K.iwohwang 

Tl«. 118,900 . 

. Tie, 171.702 

Tientsin (s) 

OS.lOO . 

. 1,100.346 

ChoCog 

88,900 . 

72,681 

Icbaog ajtd Shaal 

— 

79.273 

Khikiang , 

303.900 . • 

407.992 

Wuhu (fi) , 

189,900 . 

. 097/164 

yaagebov and Hwaaan 

91.600 . 


Shaeghat 

37,400 . 

828,166 

Ningpo and Woachow 

' 29,000 . 

143.360 

Fvkien pone . 

• 201.100 . 

. 336.913 

Kwangtoag porta (o) 

801.900 . 

309,157 


!.a70_,«K) S.7S4.67C 

(«) The TieetMii ouMoma bod be«a a ^eh pasturage, bob a flood of light 
(hrowfi on lie vorklog by the adminiwratiOQ of tho TioAUin Pro- 
vUooal QovemxMnt, 

' Aahwei (Wuhu cuatorna) was the epecial poaturage of tha CaisDy of 
Li HuBg-ohang.' Sea also poetea, | Id. 

(cj The Kwangcuae oustoou bM had ita special toureoa of reva&uo 
uJcm.awey one aftoa ^ other. 
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I 18. The staff was looked after, tlie interests of the 
mandarinate were considered as much as was compatible 
with the national obligations, and the revenue was increased, 
though not to the extent hoped for j but the chief gain was 
to tj^e and the traders. £very effort was made to con¬ 
sider the interests of the traders, but at the outset they 
regretted the “ facility with whidi customs house business 
ii conducted in China under Chinese supervision,” for 
which, in 1856, the foreign traders also Iiad momentarily 
yearned. [82] Odc reform was strongly resisted. It was 
the general custom to make an under-declaration of quanti* 
tide, fixed for each class of commodities, and to pay the 
tariff duty (with extras) on the quantity declared, the 
generosity of the customs officers in accepting the under¬ 
declaration being fittingly rcc^nised. This was ended 
after a time, [88] and the cliange was soon acquiesced in by 
the traders. ' Apart from loss of the “ facility ” of a Chinese 
administration, the changes were all for the benefft of 
traders. Tariffs were published i this seems elementaiy, 
but it had not been done. Most offices bad more than 
one tariff, some had several, all cumulative; wherever the 
responsible Chinese heads could be persuaded to consolidate 
the tax into one tariff, it was done, but this was in only 
two or three coUectorates., Sir R. Kart’s attitude was— 
“ Everything that is collected is to be entered and reported 
as revenue, but, until further orders, the local name of each 
variety of collection is to be retained and each item is to be 
recorded under its special designation and according to its 
distinctive category ” ; but at the same time he noted that 
” it may possibly be proposed that the canoes of jimks 
shall pay duty according to the same tariff as those of 
foreign vessels pay at treaty ports. ”[84] He constantly 
laid emphasis on the difference between the ” native ” 
customs and the “ foreign ” customs, in their spirit and in 
the treatment of traders and cargoes [85]; and was con¬ 
tent to carry on the native customs with the addition only 
of the element of probity and vigilance which was the 
foundation of the foreign branch. From this it is a maxim 

[Sil Cf. Bttbmiaeioo.” u, } S *ad o. 0. 

SS) I.O. oiro., Aug. 4th. 19^2. 
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of fiscal procedure that traders profit more than from any 
degree of facility. 

§ 14. At the outset, in the years 1860-64, it was the 
opinion of the forci^ envoys and traders that the Inspector¬ 
ate of Customs should be established at Shanghai, the com¬ 
mercial centre, and not at Peking, the pohtical capital; 
and there was much complaint when, on the initiative and 
by direct order of the gove.*nment, it was transferred to 
Peking. It was feared that, " residing at Peking in a 
qiisksi-diplomatic capacity,” the Inspector General might 
** act as the adviser of the Chinese in matters not pertain¬ 
ing to his office ”[$6]; and this fear was realised. The 
Inspectorate of Customs was charged with control over 
foreign ships and over the goods of foreign merchants, 
both being extraterritorialised and strictly subject to the 
treaties with foieign powers; it was from 1860 the dis¬ 
bursing agent for paying the indemnities to England and 
France ; it was the only medium of information and advice 
to the Chini ‘e ministers in their novel and difficult inter- 
narional relations; and for these reasons it was naturally 

placed under the Teungli Vamen, China’s agency for dealing 

with foreign affairs, developing in time to a cabinet of the 
imperial government. The Inspector General was, there¬ 
fore, not only a servant of the Chinese government, but was 
specifically a subordinate of the Tsungli Yamen ; and he 
was, naturally, often asked for his advice, not 'only on 
fiscal and commercial qxiestioiis, hut on diplomatic ques¬ 
tions and In matters of internal poIitics.C87] His sub¬ 
ordinates at the ports, the commissioners of customs, were 
also consulted by the provincial authorities on all manner 
of international questions arising within, or affecting, their 
Jurisdiction. [88] 

Cf.Submiasion,'’ ohap. ii, { S3 and o. 8S. 

[97] l(r. W. iaformd Mithot thsS 'One day in 1867, ho 

boing thoa oa Inspectorato eocrolory. going to th» Inipoctor OBosiaVs 
cAce, ho dn# hi* chioTs attontion to a docroe in the Peking OesettS 
^>poiQtins X to bo eiceroy of Yunnan. Mr. H&rt took up hi* diary oed 
■bowed Mr. Cartwright on entry of^e foot that he hod advised tbo appoint- 
meac of X to the YuAnea'Kweichow viceroyoity y to the vicerc^yolty 
of Bseohwifi, two jurUdiotioot with which there wee no foreign trade. iC 
bed been gasened, oad a montii after this episode Y was also gazetted. 

[Siq In I8d4-d6 the author, being then eoTZunisuoner in north 
FoitOMa, woa muoh siruok by this depoadeaoe of tbe high uffloiala of the 
empiie on the eonu^ahonert of oueeoms for mforsiati^ and advice on 
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I 16. The Inspector General thus inevitably acquired 
a position of great influence. A man ?uch as was Mr. Lay 
would have tried to convert this influence into power; 
he might, in the disordered state of China in the sixties, have 
succeeded for a time ; but in no long time he must have 
fallen from power, since the Chinese,. while always wel¬ 
coming honest advice, have never accepted any dominating 
control unril after lOUl, and then only under compulsion. 
Sir R. Hart was a man of a different type. He un<^rstood 
the Chinese character as no foreigner in China, since the 
early Jesuits, has understood it ; he plumbed the Chinese 
mentality and, a master of the Chinese language, could 
present a case in a style which, appearing defective and 
childish to the Western reader, appealed to the subtle but 
restricted Chinese intellect with a force that was irresistible; 
while weak in the flscal and economic held, he ws^ a marvel 
in organisation and the direction of the work of others ; 
but his most distinguishing quality was h'ls caution. Under 
attack he never abandoned his guns, and he never threw 
over a commissioner w'ho liad acted unwisely, even when 
tlxe Utter had misunderstood explicit instructions; but 
he never put his foot forward so far that he could not with*, 
draw it. and, before making a serious proposal on an im¬ 
portant subject, he was certain that it would be accepted, 
either because he had carefully prepared the way, or because 
he had insight into the tendency of events, 

I 16. Sir R. Hart's caution w*as exhibited in many 
ways, and an example has been shown in det^ in his treat¬ 
ment of the novel situation created by having the native ” 
customs placed under his control The ic^iculous care 
he exercised in this respect led to many anomalies, and 
the control of the Inspectoiatc varied from a direct ad¬ 
ministration inherited from the Provisional Government 
at Tientsin to a supervision which was merely nominal. 
Such a nominal supervision w'as exercised at Wuhu, where 
the influence of the great Li family, based on the high 
positions held so long by Li Hung-chang and Li Han-chang, 
was predominant—and an influence which it was unwise 
to antagonise. There the “ control" consisted in receiving 
from the Superintendent a statement of the amount col- 

ftny iSAttAr to lotoroktional Wmwcs U«b of war, foraiga 

dlpIomRoy. Of otW ^oectioni which tha Cbirw** hud to taka up altar I MO. 
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lected, reporting that amount to the central administra¬ 
tion, and taking the fbced allowance of one-tenth for office 
expenses; the commissioner was a sleeping, and not an 
active, partner, and the only change made by the Inspec¬ 
torate assumption of control was Hit receipt of the allow¬ 
ance, which might be regarded as a payment made to let 
sleeping dogs lie. The revolution made it necessary to 
remove all the assigned revenues from the control of any of 
the medley of goveinments which existed for a few months, 
and gave the Inspectorate a stronger hold on their collection, 
enabling it to over-ride all obstructing influences; and its 
oontrol over the “ native ” customs offices was strengthened 
and assimilated to that exercised at Tientsin. Among the 
offices so brought under stricter control was that at Wuhu, 
with the result that the reported collection, which in 1911 
was Tls. 188,256. increased to Tls. 687,054 in 1915. 

§ 17. But the most marked manifestation of this caution 
was the manner ot handling the revenue- The customs 
duty was paid into a special " Customs Bank,” of which 
the first office was opened at Shanghai in 1852, before the 
institution of the Inspectors of Customs. [8Q] At each 

port this hank was loc^, under the dii'eot and sole control 
of the Superintendent, and the commissioner had no right 
of intervention in any respect. On receiving any duty the 
bank issued its receipt, corresponding to the memo.” 
issued by the customs office, and the money was at once 
at the disposal of the Superintendent. The bankas receipt 
was returned to the customs office and formed the basis 
of its quarterly report of revenue received, which was sent 
to the Superintendent, Inspector General, Tsungli Yamen 
(or Waiwu Pu) and ministry of Revenue. The Inspectorate 
office assessed, the Superintendent received, and the 
Inspectorete reported; but at no Chinese port did any 
office of the Inspectorate handle any of the revenue, [40] 
This was the system which was organised and maintained 
by Sir R. Hart, and it continued in force so long as the 
authority of the imperial government remained un¬ 
challenged. 

a ct ^ SubmiMion.’' i. $ U. 

Kowloon (Hon^on^) »nd Lappa (Uacao] ouatocnawon excaptiona, 
tM re^Mua then b«ng eollMtad diracUy by the Iitipeetorata oAIm and 
cunetidered montiily to tba OUaeae autherfiy ocnoemed, 
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§ 18. Mr. F. A. Agl«n was appointed Inspector General 
in October, 1911,[41] and, within a few days after his 
appointment, was confronted by new conditions created 
by the revolution, wMclu comp^ed him to abandon this 
attitude of caution and to adopt an entirely new pro- 
ce.'lore. I am permitted to reproduce a memorandum 
which he has written on the procedure then adopted. 

“ MEMORANDUM 

“ The Chinese Revolution of 1911 and the Maritime 
Customs Service 

"The pAiiical upheaval of 1911 brvugbt in ita tr«un for 
the cuatome service new dutiee and Increased reaponeibUitieb. 
At Ute porta tlieao took the form of itaviog to'recoivo aod account 
for the revenue coUeotian in cash. At the Inapectorato the 
duty of auditing the port coUeetiona aud of acocuxitiog for 
Uiem to the Cbineee govemiueint devolved upon the Inspector 
General with its corollary the creation of a aod Indemnity 
aecvice to provide for payment of all Cbioa’e foreign loan obliga¬ 
tions socuTtd on tile maritime customs revenue, as well as of all 
payments on acoount of the 1901 Boxer indemnity secured ae a 
first charge on the native customs revonuee and the unmortgaged 
balance ^ maritiBie customs revenue. Previous to the Rov^n* 
tiofi the commissionerii of oustoiss had merely accounted for the 
revenue they were ioatmmental in collecting, but had not bandied 
the actual cash which was paid into Customs reotiviog Banks 
against receipts. Produotion of tbeee receipts at Che Custom 
House was necessary to procius rsleaso of cargo and ebsy con¬ 
stituted in the ooRunissionec's hands the vouchers for his o^lec* 
tion. The Customs Banks were under the control, not of the 
oommis&ioiwr, but of his colleague, the Suporintendsot who ax 
many casee was a territonal ofiicial owing his appointment 
dito^y to the Throne. It was the Superintendent, who in the 
(Irst instance was responsible for the disposal of the maritime 
oustoms collection at the ports to the h^hsr provincial authorities 
and those in turn aooounted for it to the ministry of Revenue. 
Only a portion of the revenue was actually remitted to Peking, 
and, so far as is known, nbne of it was speoifioally allocated as 
such for payment of the obligations secured on it. China's 
foreign loan service was cooceotrated at Shanghai in the haods 
of the Shanghai Taot^ to whom wore rcEnitted funds from the 
provincial treasuriee—each prcvinoe being reeponsible for a 
fixed annual ouota. The central government having once fixed 
the amounts Co be contributed w^d appear to have exercised 
very little control over the loan service, and a good deal of elas- 

[41] Mr. Aglea had bees OfRriuing Inspector Geesral from April, 
1M9, and received the dofioitive appointmenc from Oot. 1st, (9H. 

HI—se 
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U) hftv* pr^&iJed both as regards tbe soutcM £ron) 
vhicU the fujida were derived and the dates of reroit te ooe, at 
any rate to the time of the Boxer outbreak. But even during 
that period of disUirbaooe loan payments were regularly met by 
the Shanghai Taotai aa ieU due. T1)0 1901 Boxer indom oity 
OQormouuy increased the burden of cjoht carried by the pro* 
vincial exchequers, and it is probable that the combined Loan 
and Indemnity eervice for which the Xaotai woe thoncsforth 
reeponaible nec««sitatad ruors method and greater regularity 
in Uia provincial remittsncca. There L*! aomo obscurity as to tlie 
actual procedure followed, but the reeulU ^vere eatietactory, and 
no creditor hed to oomplain of any want of punctuality in meeting 
tbe payments due. J^aedleea to aay tho foreign receiving banks 
on their part were satisfied enUi matters as they were, and raised 
no question conoaraiug the disposal by the government of Che 
sevenuea pledged. When however provincaa began to tlirow oH 
allegiance to the central governmi«t it was at once apparent that 
the system by which the foreign debt had been served would 
break down, and the need for conserving every cent of the revenue, 
pledged M.aecurity for foreign loans and indemnity, by.removing 
it from the control of the provmelal authorities became a preeeing 
one. 

**The starbliug suddoDness with which the a|iti*dynaatic 
movement began in October, 1911. its rapid spread ^ewed 
of no prearranged plan of action, even if tlie hecessity for such 
ta emergeooy could have been conceived.' Bach eommisaionor 
of Customs, as the irapertal authorities at the’ports either were 
ousted, fied, or went over to tiio revdlutieoary party, instinctively 
assumed control of the Customs Bank and the revenue colloction 
in' tbs name of the Inspector General. For tbe Sums collected 
up to the date of such assumption of con9ol no reapoosibiUty 
was takM. Very little difioulty was sxpeneaoed in establishing 
oontsol, sad it epsaks wsU for the patiiotic fselings of the revoln- 
tionery Isadere their aense of natiooal obligation that aowcely 
any attempt was mada to interfero witb the customs ooUootione 
at a time wheo oommand of ready money for'fightisg purpoese 
was of vibSiI importance. At most places a word of explanation 
auScsd: at a few ports an assurance was dsmsndsd from the 
Jnspeetop General that customs revenue would not be placed 
at the disposal of the imperial government, and ono iadepradmt 
governor was only satisded when tbe iDSpecCor Oeoeral agreed 
to prehx the won! '* neutr^ “ to the title of his local revenue 
aeoount. In few countries would a matter of this kind have been 
approached in such a spirit of common sense and iwest reason* 
ablcnees, for jt most be remambarAd that the Znapeotor Geoe«a] 
was the official fubordinate of the imperial goveromant euid at 
the northern ports where that government still retained eonlrol, 
tbe very oonsiderabls revenue that be end bis oommJaaioners 
were instrumental in coUsotmg oontinued to flow unchecked 
into the imperial coffers. The fslsity of tiie pDeition in which tho 
Inspector General was thus placed soon of eoucse became intoler- 
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and I 9A tlia legations were beecmiog aiulous about tbe 
service of tbe {orMgn debt which had oompleteiy broken down, 
end were oo the oi making detnendis, the Inspector Genera 
euggeeted to the imperial government that the oustoms revanuee 
oi the northern porU, which had not eeceded, tiionld be placed 
under hie control on precisely the same footing as the revannea 
at those porta where control had ake^y been aseuxsed. The 
suggestion was immediately complied with-^a prooi that the 
imperial authorities were in no way behind the revolutiooery 
loadorp in tbeir desire to do what was right end proper for the 
m^tenance of nationel credit. The legations moved in due* 
COttfse and were told in reply to tHeir representations that 
meesures had .already been taken to secure for the fore^ loan 
and indemnUy service all revenuw pled^d. lnt«mstionsl 
arrangements were then made placing the Loan and Indemnity, 
service in the Inspector General’s bands [iSl; it is to be 
noted that these arrangements were made with, and aanctioned 
by, the impw^ial government before its fall, and that they had 
been scmpulously reapected by the republican governments 
which euceseded it. Some unavoidable delay occurred at the 
outset in meeting loan payments that had been deferred pending 
the ooncluaipn of the aoove arrangements, but all payments wore 
evshtually and easily met from the funds that bad in the mean¬ 
time accumulated. The indemnity arteaie oflsred more diS' 
oolty and special measures had to be taken to pt^ tbeo oS: Imt 
once this had boen.eSeotcd. the oombined Loan and Indemnity 
service worked smoothly automatically. With assistance 
from the Salt revenuae pledged ea second security for the in' 
demnity, there hove always been unple funds to meet all 
requirements. The Loan and Indemnity eerrice is conducted 
at Shanked by the commissions cf customs under insbuctions 
from the Inspector General. Periodical accoonU are rendered 
by the lattes to the Chineee govemmnt and to the comcnisaion 
of bankers tepresenthig the interests of the forogn creditors. 
Tbe sensible compromise cf which tiiese* ertasgements are the 
eypreesion—leaving in China's hsnds the roansgesnent of her 
debt with absolute security for her foreign creditors, is eminently 
characterieCio of the country $ but without an organiaail'en of tbe 
peculiar nature of tiie oustoms service it would have been Im- 
poaeible. Indeed it is by no mesne sn overaiatemeni to maintaio 
that the service in 1912 stood between its employera and ths 
establiehment cf a ' Caiese de la Detta.’ ” 

Mi. Aglen may be held to have been well justified in 
expressing, in March, ISIS,ids satisfaction with the manner 
in which his coUeagues, the commissioners of customs, 
dealt with a didicult situation. 

[421 Cf Wo. J, 1912. No. 121; C5iina.No.5. J0J?,Nos. 1,59,81, 

92. 118 ; China, No. S, IflIS. Nos, U, 25. 81, 37, 40, e3, 73. 
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'* Tbe important part which tbo aervice baa played in madn' 
tainiog national credit at a tune of oomplat^ ^anoial dia* 
organtBaUon» and the aervices reodared by the comroiaaionara 
of cuatorca in the ganaral interest have, 1 am glad to see, been 
publicly reoognisad. 1 doairo now. while on tJie subject of 
tho past, to ekprtae my own appreciation oi tho roedy mannar 
in which all I\ave risen to the occasion, and have mot and orer* 
come unusual diiRcultioa. in some pJaeee under oiroumataDree 
of danger and diacorufort.” 

§ 19. While Sir K. Hart’s position under the Chinese 
government was one of great influence, but not of power, 
oyer the customs service his power was unsupervised and 
his control unchecked. In the early years his natural 
caution kept him under a self-imposed restraint*—he im- 
posed on himself a reflation that, apart from selection 
for commissioneiship, promotion should as a rule be by 
seniority, only one in five being reserved for his own selec* 
tion, for spec^ merit ; but with the growth of his power 
he threw aside all restraint, and he allowed “ merit ” to be 
almost hie sole guide—but public opinion in the service did 
not always agree with his estimate of merit. Sir John 
Lawrence, when viceroy of India, was once asked by a near 
relative—“ Why don’t you give me the post ? I am as fit 
for it as anybody else.'’ Sir John replied-'** That's just 
it; you are as fit for it as anybody else, but as you are a 
near relative, you ought to be better fitted for*it than any 
one else, to justify me in giving it to you.”(48] Sir It 
Hart, especieJly in his later years, would have accepted the 
logic of the relative, and extended relationship to many 
outside the blood'connexion. Towards the end of b is career 
the dissatisfaction in the service was very ^eat, but he 
was strongly entrenched in the gratitude oi the Chinese 
administration, and nothing could have availed to weaken 
him ; no criticism served to modify the autocracy, of his 
rule—a si£ vo/o stc ^udso rule. 

§ £0. None the less, he had lost his authoritative 
position. His influence with the administration increased 
year by year, and reached its culminating point about 
I8S7; fi'om that time it steadily declined [44] This 
was partly due to the loss of personal esteem, but was 

[43] H, Bocwortli Smidi, " Lifo of Lord Lownooe,*' ii, p. 46£. 

[44] Cf. " dubzniuioci," obftp. zvii, J SO ; 9h$>p. xvui, $ S4. 
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mainly caused by the resentment of the official «^lBRg at 
his diplomatic policy. The loans of 1895, 1896 atid 1898 
to provide for the Japanese war indemnity were secured 
on the customs revenue,[45] leaving only a small surplus 
for the needs of the empire ■» and the official class now 
realised that their foreign customs service existed chiefly 
as a collecting agent for their foreign creditors, and no 
longer fulfilled the purpose which was the foundation of 
its continued existence—collecting efficiently and reporting 
honestly a gratifying amount of revenue for the U'*'' of the 
imperial government. Moreover the service had grasped 
the control of the junk trade with Hongkorig and Macao— 
a mandarinal (even more, a Manchu) preserve; had beert 
injected into supervision of a part of the Chinese internal 
revenue collection ; and directed and operated the growing 
postal service. Now, in the hour of China’s humiliation, 
it WS4 made master of its master through several of the 
stipulations of the final protocol of 1901 and the commercial 
treaties of 1902 and 1006 ; it was now the foreign interest 
which was concerned to magnify its importance, and do 
longer the Chinese ; and, losing the favour of the Chinese, 
it lost also much of its importance. 

§ 81. The roots of the importance of the customs 
service, and of the influence exercised by the Inspector 
General, were the direct dependence of the Inspector 
Generskl on the ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tsungli Yemen 
or Waiwu Pu (now Waichiao Pu), and the absolute sub¬ 
ordination of the service to the Inspector General. Vexed 
as the Chinese authorities were with the situation, anxious 
as they were to find a solution, they made no disturbance 
of the latter relation ; but they cut at the other root, the 
connexion of the Inspector General with the ministry 
which had control over the relations with foreign powers 
and the foreign envoys, and which, until 1991, was in effect 
the cabinet of the administration. An imperial decree of 
May 9th, 1906, appointed TiehUang, president of the 
ministry of Finance, to be High Commissioner, and Tang 
Shao-vi, vice-president of the ministry of Foreign Aff^, 
to be Associate Commissioner. “ to control customs 
business and cystoms staff ” ; and a later decree created 
the Shuiwu Cuu—‘‘ Department of Customs Affairs ”—of 
Cf. ente», ohap. U. H 34. 36. 
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which they were to he the beads. [46] Of the two, Tieh- 
Jiajig*, Manchu, was moderately piTigressive ; Tang Sbao^yi, 
Chinese, was leader of the extieme Cantonese reform patty. 

I SS. The dismay in foreign circles was immediate 
and nearly general. The bottom seemed knocked out of 
everything when the foreign, cxistoms, the mainstay of 
foreign policy at the time, was struck at. Diplomatists 
feared a political uplieaval; meroliants feared a reversion 
to Chinese metijods in tlic customs j crohtors feared a 
weakening of the security for their loans; the English 
press feared that it was a subtle oriental way of evading 
the obligation that t)u 2 Inspector General should be a 
British subject [47] Sir It Hart hastened to cabn the 
troubled waters, loyal as ever to the government and not 
solicitous of bis own standing. He explained to his new 
chiefs the fears of the public, and was spccidcally authorised 
by them and by the Waiwu Pu to publish the instruction 
given to him that customs work was to proceed as before— 
*' While the Inspector General will have the same relations 
with the Shuiwu Chu that he had with the Waiwu Pu and 
his duties oontinue to follow the same general lines, com' 
missionors and port staff will also continue to work just 
as before and remain in the same relation to the Inspector 
General. ”{48 ] In his private correspondence he Was 

equally emphatic in asserting that the change of contrril 
effected no alteration of his position. [49] 

t4fll I.G, «!«., MftV J4lh, July STtb, ;90C. 

1*71 «. chap. V, S 2R. 

(4S] I.G. circ.. 12nd. Oct. noth. ISOC ; Chinft. Ko. I and No. 2. 
1900 : l'.8. Yor. Uel., 1900. pp, SSO ioc\. 

f491 It U mill a cnae of * aa you' n'cra * with mo, I ropott to tho 
Shuim Chu ami not to tho Waiwu I'u. hut work goes oc )uit ae—indeod. 

U anything, better than—before. . . . The critloe have nil pverlooked 
the facte tut China is only bound to work on a uaiform eyeterri ejiU ie not 
obH^ to keep up Che Incpectomto. and that I havo never l>eea inde- 
MfioeDt, huC aJvaya under control, the othee of control being nov the 
Ciu and not the Pu. . . . Xhe service will live a* long under the Chu as 
under the Pu. but Chiaafor the Chinese lain the sir. . . . The Chu is not 
*e big a chief to look up to e4 the Pu. but our autue will depend more 
^ our own worte than on the deiinrtmeDt wo belong to. and we’ll do juM 
as good work under the Chu as under the Pu.”—R. fieri to C, Hannan, 
Iteo. 89th, 19CC. Ur. Kannen was already a commissiooar when Sir B. 
Bar* wae appMted bla chief, and ie now (1917) livfog in reUremont in 
Ibglaad. 

’'The aarvice will have ita work under the Sbtuwu Chu Juat aa it had 
under Yaoan and Pu. . . , The eharaotar and practsga of the servioe wilt 
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I 28. None the less a serious blow had been struck 
at his personal position. Even before the creation of the 
Shuiwu Chu ho had observed that the Waiwu Pu was less 
inclined to summon him to its aid,[ 60 ] and afterwards he 
came to realise that ho was no longer the guiding spirit 
in China’s international relations. [51] In 1885 he had 
resided in order to take up the post of British envoy to 
Peking, but had cancelled his resignation when he found 
that he could not prevent the appointment, through the 
influence of Li Hung-chang, of Mr. G. Betring as his 
successor. [52] In 1888 he was seriously alarmed by the 
state of his health and had thoughts of retiring ; had he 
resigned then, his successor would probably, through the 
influence of Liu K\in*yi, have been Mr, William Cartwright, 
an Englisliman, of an incisive mind and independent 
character* In 1896 he again thought of retiring, and it 
was tlien probable tJiat his successor wo^iUd have been. 
Mr. Alfred E. Hippislcy, also an Englishman. From 1897 
his indicated successor was his brother-m*iaw, Sir Robert 
£. Bredon; but, when Sir R. Hart died in 1911; he was 
succeeded by Mr. Francis A. Aglen. From 1888 on, year 
by year, his private correspondence was filled with references 
to his healtli and the*urgent need for rest, and to his inten¬ 
tion of leaving off his harness : but year after year he was 
detained by some crisis in China*s international relations, 
such tliat the administration would never consent to his 
going; an d year after year he forced his creaking maeh inecy 


d»p9nd more t>n ita nnd itj woric, iluui oa nama af tho 

CSiineM d»p*rtmftn« which !• to control it. If I hod thirty moro work 
in mo, I'd Mrv« the m willingly m th» Pu, and it ii age, dipgatt, 
and InciriiTrinc inBnaiticc, not clipping of winga or ioterfanneo with work, 
that compel mo to think of loavlng/'^^aico to H. B. Mono, Coo, 20th, 
1906. 

[00] " Tho Wajwu Pu doee not want my help or advico now to any 
groat extent outaido my own domain; and, aa it loavoa that vory nueb 
in my own han^ tho oceaaiona for iotarvention arc not very namarous. 
B«eida« the ininjsten [aavoyc^ abroad ^ve full Information and advice, 
and the throe or four Usgmsta in the Pb mako it Indapondont of mo, and 
able to rnnnog" nr {id>manage~ita owubTioinati Hart to B. B. 

Draw, Kov. 5m. IMS. 

[fill “ Tbo Shuiwn Chu doao not interfere vmpleaMntly witti ray wo*, 
but tha poettionie no longor what it waa; for, having loot touch to ouch an 
extent with the Watwu Pu. tha inepeotor General la tfmply a Chu roan < 
this will be fait raora and raora ao days paeo by.”—Same to samo, Oct. 
SOth, 1907. 

Of. •* SubmisBoo,” ebap. icvili, j| 1-4. 
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to do iU allotted ‘work. In the spring of 1908 ho took his 
third'^nd final^leave, andi whiie still officially on fur* 
bugb, died on September 20th, 1911, after l)a>'ing been 
for half a century at the head of the great service on which 
he bad left a distinctiye impress. In that half century 
he bod accomplished a work which was of great value to 
China and to the countries with which China had treaty 
relations: and his work was recognised by the honours 
conferred upon him by the nations.{58] 

ttSl Tor e. list of honoun coofernd on hire, cf. Appendix E. 
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I 1. The Chinese empire had sunk low in ISOO, when its 
forces had been defeated by two of the M'estem powers, 
while a third had appropriated the trans'Ussuri portion 
of its Manchu dominion, and when scarcely a single one 
of its Chinese provinces was free ttora the incursions of 
rebels; but in 1903, with the settlement for the ^oocer 
rising, it reached the nadir of its existence under the 
Ta-tsing dynasty of tlie Manchus. To the Western powers 
the settlement was a ^ust retribution which had failen on 
an empire, whose rulers and leaders, disregarding the wise 
counsel of its most experienced statesmen, had flung the 
gauntlet in the face of the world and had broken every rule 
of international law; but to the mass of the Chinese people 
the retribution appeared less proportionate to the o^ence. 
There were some anti-foreign jiots for a few years,[1] 
directed against the missionaries; but, in general, these 
were mixed up with discontent at increased and novel 
taxes, imposed by the provincial oflidals to supplement 
the resources of their treasuries—and their own emolu¬ 
ments—depleted by the requirements of the imperial 
administration for payment of indemnities. Hesen^ent 
against the government, both central and provincial, was 
strong, manifesting itself by brigandage in many provinces 
and reaching the height of armed rebellion in ICwangsi 
and in Kiangsi; and the discontent was sedulously fomented 
by the active anti-dynastic party headed by Sun Yat^sen. 
practically the whole of Kwangtung, and by the followers 
of Kang Yu-wei, in most of the provinces, taking the line 
of constitutional reform. [ 2 ] 

tn t;.8. Fur. RdL. 1908, pp. 169 Mq. j 1904. po. 200 e«q.; 1906, 
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§ 2. The Maiicshu rulers of the empire were dimly aware 
that some reform was necessary. 'On February 1 st. 1902, 
^ day on which the empress dowager Tzehi received the 
fediee of the diplomatic corps.[8] she issued, in her own sole 
r^e, two impend decree5.[4] The first, after reciting 
^at, after two and a half centuries of existence of the 
dynasty, ^e customs and beUefs of Manchus and Chinese 
ate now ^ke/’ abolished the old prohibition of inter¬ 
marriage between the two, and commanded that it be pet- 
mitted ; it reprobated the Chinese custom of binding the 
women s feet; but it ordered that Manchu girls must stiU 
be ehosen as palace attendants, “ lest we fall into the 
corrupt practices of the former Ming dynasty. ’ * The second 
ordered that youths should be carefully selected from the 
imperial clansmen and the eight (Manchu) bannem and 
srat abroad for travel’ and study, “that they may assist 
t^ wurt in Its purpose to cultivate talent for the service 
of the government,These decrees appear trivial to the 
unmformed Western reader, but they indicate a portentous 
change in the attitude of the conquering Manchu to the 
subject Chinese, far more significant than a similar change 
would have been under the first two Norman kings of Eng¬ 
land ; but they did not touch the root of the evils impend¬ 
ing over the empire, and they left the nation unaffected. 

I 8. Another reform touched a more vital interest, 
education- Two decrees of January 10th, 19 02, [5 j ordered 
a classification of the members of the Hanlixi Academy 
“ according to their abilities,” and re-established the 
Imperial University of Peking, with Chang jPo*hai as 
chancellor; of the foreign faculty of the letter the veteran 
sinologue end educator, Dr. W, A. P. Martin, American, 
waa president: Education in Western knowledge—in the 
science originating in the East, taken by the West and 
developed in recent times, and now reintroduced to the 
East—has followed four lines: the education movement 
of the missionaries; the Tungwenkwan at Peking and 
Canton; the Chinese Educational Mission to the United 
States; and, finally, the measures adopted by the govern¬ 
ment to make it general throughout the empire, 

§ 4. The earliest foreign teachers of the Chinese were 

£2] Cf. oh&p. Xili, $ 4. [41 Test ie U.8. For. R«I.. 1001. P. B08. 

(61 IWi, p, 1S2. 
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the Jesuit fethers. Under the Ming emperors their 
scientifie knowledge was recognised and utilised; Matteo 
Hied [d] translated Euclid into Chinese, and Sabatin de 
UrsisfT] was charged by the emperor with the task of 
eorrec^ng the calendar. Under the Manchu emperors the 
tradition of these great names was carried on by many 
others of the Society of Jesus, the most famous being Adam 
Sebaal[8] and Ferdinand yerbiest,[d] and they rose to 
high political position; but such a position has its dangers, 
and, in IT34, began a great persecution of the Roman 
Catholic church, its missionaries being expelled from 
China. The Russians, in their treaty of Kiakhta of 1728, 
obtained the right to establish a school of instruction in 
Peking; it did some work in hlling the void created by 
tlie expulsion of tixe Jesuits, but a century later there 
remained no ttacc of its existence. The Dutch colonists 
in Formosa (1624-61) seem to have done no teaching of 
its backward inhabitants, The true Protestant mission 
work was begun in the nineteenth century, the English 
dating from the arrival of Robert Morrison in 1807, the 
Americans from the arrival of E. C. Uiidgmaxi In 1829 ; 
twenty years after the latter date there were, of adult 
males, 19 English. 44 American, ti Swi&s, and 2 German, 
Protestant missionaries in China. In those earlier years 
the missionaries were students themselves, and the instruc* 
tion given by them was necessarily limited to training 
their assistants; ^but their wives often taught Chinese 
youth [10]; and at Macao was the Morrison School, 
established by missionaries, and under the Rev. S. R. 
Brown of the American Board. 

§ 6. For half a century it was especially the Americans 
who, themselves generally college graduates, utilised 
their ability to teach and made it a help in carrying the 
Gospel to China. [11] Among the earlier ^ucators special 

[4] Arrived in Chink ia 16SS ; di«d in ] 610. 

(7) Arrived in Chin* in 1611, 

($1 Arrived 1629. 6i»d 1666. 

6] Ajhvkd 1662, died 16SS. 

rio) For exenple, Yw^ Wins wm fcepght 'fint by Urt. Gutzleff io 
IW. 

^1) *'7beB«v. UnsothyKichkrd, Litt.P., hjraaelf uiEfigliahjnka, bee 
«4Um ettesUoD to tbe feet that ne^y eU the modem eoHegea in Chirm 
he^ beea etAR«d and ere mftnned by AmerM«aa.*'—R. E. Lewis, *' The 
Edocerionnl Cenq;ueet of the Ear BaeC,” p. 171, 
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mention may be made of Rev. C- W, Mateer of Tengchowfu, 
.Shantung; Rev. D. Z. Sheffield of Tungchow* Chihli; 
Rev. Young J. Allen of Shanghai; and, in a later geneia- 
tioD, of Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott of Shanghai and Rev- H. H. 
Lowry of Peking, [1$] Under the auspices of these and 
numerous other teachers, many hundreds of schools were 
opened for teaching Chinese youth. In 1905 the total 
number of schools under Protestant mission control 
in China was 2385, of which 14 (including 12 American and 
2 English) may be said to have been of full collegiate 
standing; the number of pupils was 57,683, including 
47,754 male and 9929 female. [18] From these and from 
the government schools in Hongkong it was that, until 
1900, China drew her stock of men and women with at 
least some knowledge, however imperfect, of Western 
science, and the ability to use the English l^guage, how¬ 
ever incorrectly, in the three R’s. 

§ 6. In 1860 the Chinese government was, for the flrst 
time, brought into direct relations with foreign envoys; 
and in 1862 the Tungwenkwan, or School of Languages, 
was opened by the direct order of Prince Kuug, and was 
attached to the newly created Tsungli Yamen. In 1865 
science was added to the cumoulum, thereby raising the 
school to the status of a college; and control over the 
institution was given to the Inspector General of Customs, 
who had then established his office in Peking. In 1869 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin was appointed president, a post which 
he held until 1894; and in 1884 there .were classes in 
the English, French, Russian and German languages, in 
International Law. Chemistry, Mathematics, Astronomy 
and Physiology. The students were drawn exclusively 
from the ranks of the Bannermen, and, received a sub¬ 
sistence allowance, the number of “paid 8cholarshf|«s“ in 
1687 bcii^ 120. This coUege, and a similar smaller one 
at Canton, supplied for over &jty years all the interpreters 
for the Tsun^ Yamen and the legations abroad, but it did 
not produce much effect on the educational system of the 
empire.[14] 

n%] ««r», rMpMtiv«l7. of the PnAbyWriAii, Ccagnst^tic^, 

Mouiodift, B^ieopolian Bcd M«tnodi«e icinioAi. . 

tlSJ "A Ceotury of ProtMtanc tf«»ion*in Chin*, ’ SnanghM, Jw7, 

(lij For ft &oi» doUUod appreciAUon of tho TungwonkftAB at Fokina, 
cf. ^ppondit P. 
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f 7. Yung Wing, bom in 1828 in Kwftngtung. learned 
BnglUh in t)ie Morrison School at Macao, and in 1847 
was taken by his teacher, Mr. S.'R, Brown, to the United 
States. In 1854 Ixc graduated at Yale and then returned 
to China. He was convinced that China needed men Hke 
himself thoroughly equipped with Western learning, and 
in 1870 he succeeded in enlisting the support of the three 
leading Chinese statesmen of the empire, Tseng Kwo-fan, 
Li Hung-chang and Ting Jib'diang. On their initiative 
an imperial decree was issued in August, 1871, sanctioning 
the Chinese Bducatioixal Mission, of which the directors 
were to be Yung Wing and Chen Lan*pin. A body of 
130 students was selected wi^ great care, a fourth of the 
number being sent to New England in each of the years 
1872-75. There they were distributed among different 
towns and villages, entrusted to the cate * of selected 
private families, no more than two students in one fomily: 
thence in time they were sent to the best academies and 
high^schools, and thence those who wore qualified passed 
on to colleges or scientific schools. In a few years the 
conservative instincts of the Chinese government were 
excited by persistent reports that the students were losing 
their Chinese characteristics and had become Amerfeanised; 
and, in 1881 , the mission was broken up and all the students 
recalled. Oii their return they were treated with great 
indignity by an irate rnandarinatc, and were assigned ter 
the most subordinate clerical work [15}; but, by degrees, 
e&pedally after the war with Japan, ^eir marked ability 
pt^uced its effect, and, one by one, they emerged from 
the obscurity to which they had been relegated. Of 
the 120 students who had been sent to America, 80 were 
still living in 1007, and of tliese, 28 had then already 
attained the rank of expectant taotai or higher. 

§ 8. State encouragement of Western learning was 
slow in coming, but a beginning was made in the founda* 
Uon of the Imperial University of Peking, the Peiyang 
College at Tientsin, and the Nanyang College at Shanghai, 
after the war with Japan. All three bad strong official 
backing ; and with three well-equipped American educators 

UJ] Aa oxecUcAi l>ri«f in *• History nod OoMonto oi the 

CnineM Edoc«U0ii«l Mieeion bo the 'Coitod Stotee,** by Tong Kai'ton, 
TientM, ISSa 
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as their presidents,[16] and large staffs of professor8> 
mostly American and English, they were soon qualided 
to serve as pivots for a general scheme. This was, indeed, 
the function which would have been put U 2 >oa them in 
the projects of Chang Chih*tung and Kang Yu-wei[17}s 
but these projects were swept away in the eounter*Tevolu« 
tion, and, after the Boxer rising, nothing was left but the 
three universities, standing on no cflueational foundation, 
and depending for their supply of students on the schools 
established by the missionaries. 

§ 9. After the Boxer rising the province of Shansi 
accepted a scheme of state-endowed schools as a means of 
escaping other punislmicnt for the revolting crimes com¬ 
mitted within Its borders. Dr. Timothy Richurd, well 
known and much respected as a missionary, philantlixopist 
and educator,[18] had been foi’eniost in carrying relief 
to the starving people of Shansi in the great famine. of 
1876-78,[19] and made the provinoc his field of work 
during the next ten years. In 1901 he was invited by 
the governor of Shansi and the Chinese peace plenipoten¬ 
tiaries to act a$ mediator between Shansi and the foreign 
powers, Among other proposals, he declared that ignor¬ 
ance was the principal cause of China’s woes, and this he 
desired to remove by a scheme of education for the province 
which was so guilty but so dear to his heart ■, and, to 
accomplish this, he proposed that the province should 
pay an indemnity of Tls, 500,000, spread over ten years, 
to establish a university at Taiyuenfu and schools in all 
the principal cities.[20] The Chinese welcomed the plan; 
the mission societies had no wish to demand vengeance 
for their murdered missionaries, and were eager to extend 
the philanthropic side of their- work; and the foreign 
powers accepted this solution of a problem which had 
baffled their military and diplomatic advisers. The money 
was forthcoming; and the university and schools established 
with it, though under foreign control,[21] were state schools. 

i iSl W. A. P. Uartia, Ch*rlM D. Tmumt and John C. Pw^umizl 
171 Cl. ehap. vi, H 0,11.1^ 

1S1 7or mMiy perraaneni wwwuvy of the Chrieltui UUrmtui« 
.Boaeiy of Chiu. 

^ flft] Cf. Bubntinion.” chap. xt. ${ 1.2. 

[Sei Sa^th," Chiu m Coavulrion.*' Si. p.7S9. 

[SI] Meir Duncxn wm pre«(<knt of T«dytieafu Univenlty, 
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§ 10. At the dose of 1901, while the court was on its 
way back to Peking, an imperial decree ordered that pre¬ 
parations be made to institute state education in Western 
knowledge, and a deflnite scheme was promulgated for the 
advancement of students having this knowledge ; and in 
1908 a new ministry, the Hio Pu, ministry of Education, 
was created. All steps in reform were then arrested by 
the Kusso* Japanese wai*: but in 1905 a scheme of gradu¬ 
ated schools was brought into effect. Under this scheme 
there were established, at the end of 1909, a total of 5 
universities, 85 technical schools, 440 high and normal 
scliools, and 57,011 other schools, with 90,095 teachers and 
1,087,441 pupils.[29] Por so vast an empire this was 
only a beginning, hut it was one filled with hope for the 
future, tempered only by the thought that there were no 
teachers properly equipped for so great an undertaking, 
and tiiat the expenditure of the ministry for the ye.ar 
above noted was only Tls. 1,155,081. [23] There was no 
attempt made to absorb, or even to recognbe in any way, 
the many excellent colleges and schools established tmd 
conducted by the foreign missionaries, though probably 
none, and certainly very few, imposed any :^gious te^ 
on their pupils, or adopted any direct measures for influenc¬ 
ing their reli^ous tendencies. In addition to the pupils 
in the state colleges, many went abroad for the education 
they could not get at home—some thousands in every year 
to Japan, some hundreds to America, and some dozens to 
England and other European countries ; of these foreign- 
educated students of the later era, in 1909 there were 18 
admitted to the rank of Hanlln, 52 to Chlnshih and 190 
to Kujen.[24] 

I 11. The nation went over in a mass to the “ foreign ” 
learning. That it was which had equipped foreign nations 
and had enabled them to hold China in subjection; that 

SMktemeot of ol EducftttOB, eiu ’ ia " China Yoar Book," 

IS12. 

[S8] The ” tfUary’* of the miniater ol Bdueeijon 11s. ISO a year, 
bub " aUowaDose" brought ii io thub TMr bo ftbOQt T;.. 5000.—*' 
YevBoek;’ J»2, V.3SI. 

^24] Ibid. ” A^itoeb 100 ChiiMse ■tudaots left Shaaghai eoSspb, Sih, 
on tibs i.a, China foe bha Stntae, where they will sriter various odleges and 
umvenitiei for school cour*M of 4 sod 6 yaare, FUtoen girls were included 
is the party. Moat of the ■tadeota are going os government iodenmity 
a4holanlupa.”>-ab, (fohn^a Echo, Shaogh^, Sepb., 191S. 
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'Bf6s the mstrument which had enabled Japan to tine froip 
a similaT state of subjection to a position of equality 
in the family of nations : and nothing else was required to 
endow China with the same qualities. To attain that end 
China, Manchu and Chinese alike, was ready to throw to 
the dust'heap all the learning which had made the Chinese 
what Uiey .were, and to sacrifice all they had gained in 
twenty-five centuries of adherence to Confucian pldlosophy. 
But there was a party in the state which wished to retain 
the old learning and to keep China as she was ; and they 
procured the issue, on December SOth, 1606, of an imperial 
decree raising the sage Confucius from the level of the sun 
and moon—‘to which the high ministers of state paid 
worship—to the level of the heaven and earth—to which 
the emperor alone made ceremonial offerings. A decree of 
January 6th, 1907, established at Kufowhien in Shantung, 
the birthplace of Confucius, a college devoted exclusively to 
the perpetuation of his teachings; and one of January 14th 
ordered that Western teaching was to be subordinate to 
Chinese studies. [25] This movement was hee ed by 
Chang Chih-tung, who thus abjured the last of his sugges¬ 
tions of reform [ 26 ]; but even the magic of bis name could 
not stem the flowing tide, and this reactionary measure 
failed of Its purpose. 

§ 12. The year 1902 opened with the Russian forces 
in undisputed military possession of the whole of Man¬ 
churia. [27] After the declarations of disinterestedness 
which had been made by all the powers, such a position 
was full of danger to all the foreign interests, as well aa to 
those of China, the nominal lord of the soil To counter 
it' England and Japan concluded the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement of January 80th, 1902,[28] the pourparlers for 
which had been begun in the April previous. This ele¬ 
ment was for a term of five years, and provide that either 
power might take such action as was necessary to protect 
iU interests in China and Korea; that if, in taking such 
action, either power were attacked, the other contracting 
power would “maintain a strict neutrality and use its 


" Ou owe oorresp..*' P«ki&g, TiiM*> £<oiidao, Apcil SOU), 1907. 
Ct ohsp. Vi, K 11.21. 

Cf. fihee. xi. js 97, 32 ; ebsp. xii, H 16,17 ; cbftp. siii, 11. 
TexbiDU.S. For. B«L,190i,p. 614. 
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efforts lo prevent other powers from j6ining in hostilities 
against its ally ; but “ if any other power should join in 
hostilities against that ally, the other power will come to 
its assistaaee, and will conduct the war in common, and 
’make peace in mutual agreement with it/' This agree* 
ment was jistly characterised as a “ defensive treaty of 
alliance’’[ 28 ]; it was declared that ''it contains no 
provisions which can be regarded as an indication of 
aggressive or self-seeking tendencies ” [$0]; and Russia, 
the power directly affected- recognised this character, 
while also reserving to herself the right to take any action 
to which circumstances, “ jeopardising the integrity and 
free development of China,” might impel her.[81] 

§ 18. The immediate result of this action was to hasten 
the conclusion of the Russo-Chinese convention relative 
to Manchuria, which had hung hre, but which was signed at 
Peking on April 8th, 1902.[82] By this convention Russia 
agreed to the re-establisbment of Chinese authority in 
Manchuria; subject to the due fulfilment of pre-existing 
contracts,(88] Russia agreed to withdraw her troops from 
the territory west of the Liao within six months, from the 
rest of Shengking and Kirin within twelve months, and from 
Tsitsihar within eighteen months; Chinese troops were to 
re-occupy the restored provinces only after previous agree¬ 
ment with the Russian authorities; and special arrange¬ 
ments were made for the restoration of Chinese railways, 
for any new construction, and for reimbursement of 
Russia’s expenses. Under the convention the territory 
west of the Liem^, and the milway Shanhaikwan-Yingkow- 
Smminfu, were duly restored to Chinese control within 
the six months.[84] Yingkow {the treaty port of New- 
chwaog), on the east bank of the Liao, was on the western 
edgeof the “ rest of Shengking,’ ’.and was due to be evacuated 
on or before April 8th, 1908. There the Russian authorities 
were in full possession: the foreign customs was required 

(201 Kr, ChMt« to Mr, Hay, Fob, 12 th, 1B02, ibid,, p. 613. 

[30j LordLanBdown«(«SirC. KaeDoaald, Jan. SOui, 1902, ibid. 

|3lj HemOTBnduffi ot alliod goverottOtiU of and Franca, 

pna'dto Lord LanadovTW, March lS(h, 1908, China, No. 2, 1904, p. 3a 

i 321 Tost in ibid., p, «C; U.5 .For, RcL, IMS, p. 290. 
tel Cl cb». iv. K 12-16, ^6, 

34) fiir S, Satow to Lord Laoadowno. Oot, 8rd, Nor. Sih. 1902, China, 
^o. 2. 1004, PP. 4S. 60 ; Mr. Cougar » Mr. Hay, Cot. 6th, 90th. 1802. V.S. 
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to work in consultation with them; the native customa 
was in their hands ; and the duties collected by both were 
paid, not into a Chinese bank, but into the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, which was Russian. The status of the port and the 
question of its evacuation were, tlierefore. a matter of some 
concern to the commercial nations. 

§ 14. Yingkow was not' evacuated at the due date, 
the reason assigned by the Russian envoy at Peking being 
that satisfactory arrangements for quarantine regulations, 
with the medical staff Russian, had not been completed [85]; 
at Yingkow the reason assigned was the absence of the 
taotai [85]; at St. Petersburg the Chinese envoy was 
informed that it was due to the presence of foreign ships 
of war in the port [67]; and at London the Russian am* 
bassador declared that “ if the retirement from Newchwang 
had not taken place, it was only delayed for some special 
and sufficient cause.’*[88] The ^rst three reasons were 
obviously mere pretexts, and it is in the last that the true 
causes are to be found. Russia meant to be master in 
Mand^uria, west of the Yalu, as Japan was already in 
Korea, east of the Yalu; and the Russian authorities 
had seen some indications that Japan would challenge 
their supremacy. [88] It was at this time that the first 
official mention was made of timber concessions which 
private Russians might have acquired ’’ in the valley of the 
Yalu, and it waa admitted that General Bezobrasoff, a 
retir^ Russian officer,’*had acquired such a coneession [40]; 
but the imperial ambitions ^ Russia, and the equally 


(301 Ur. COQ^ to Ur. Hi^. April 18th, 1903. U.8. For. Mel,. iS03. p. 63. 
(ss) tfr. Townleyto Lora LftAsdowao, April 9tb, IMS. No. 2, 

1904, p. 91. 

[3^ Sir C. 6eott to aane, April I6th, 1903, iUd., p. 92. 

wer« then io tits port tvo Rusien, otto Britieb ood ono Amerioon 

C boeto, for the protoctlon of the foreign mideate ftgMa>e tumult.—Ur. 
roley to Lord LAoedome, April nth, 1003, IHd. 

J SSI Lord Lezksdoinw to ^ C. SooU, April 22nd, 1908. ibid., p. 93. 

S9j " aonteUimf be* beppened in the Yehi neighbourhood. X rether 
< the JepejQoo hei'p lotee erirAnoe there Eoerin doee not 
like it: ftCttOA ia token on the spot. J under«t«cd, end the metter ie 

not djecuaeed here. . . . The Wniwu Fu ie uleat on the subject of the 
deley.’*—B. HerttoC. A. V. Bowre. April I2(h, 1908. 

Tbe Jepencee government on the other bend bed lee^ved disquieting: 
MporM of the moveawoC of Rusaien trooae toverdi the Yelu.—Ur. 
Townley to Lord Lensdovne. April 8th, Sir C. Bcott to lesw, April 19th. 
1903. Cbioe. No. 2, 1904, pp. 60. 71. 
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ajfibitious aims of Japan, ara suf^cient causes to explain 
tbe actions of the two powers in that year. 

§ 15. At this time, too, a Russian member of the 
customs staff was appointed to be eommissioner in charge 
of the Newchvang customs. The question of such an 
appointment had been raised a year earlier, but Mr. C A. V. 
^wra, an Englishman; was then in charge, and was told 
that he was to “hold tbe fort”£41]—much as Mr. J. 
McLcaTv Brown had been bolding the fort in Korea. [42] 
A year Later the Russian pressure on the Chinese govern¬ 
ment was too strong to be resisted on such a minor point, 
and Mr. N. A. Konovaloff, Russian, was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Bowra.[49] Tbe appointment “ caused 
much dissatisfaction; at Kewchwaug Russia will now 
have tbe commissioner of customs, the native customs, 
and the customs taotai”[44]; but the dissatisfaction 
was not well-founded. To customs offices in a foreign 
sphere of influence Sir R. Hart had always, under com¬ 
pulsion from tbe foreign power or instruction from the 
Chinese government, appointed commissioners who ^ere 
acceptable to the foreign power.' The commissioner of the 
Dairen customs has, since 1905, been Japanese ; of the 
Kiaochow customs German; of the Kowloon customs 
(Hongkong) British; of the Tongking frontier customs 
usually French or American; of tbe Tengyueh customs 
British ; and, since 1905, of the Harbin customs Russian. 
In Mr. Konovaloff, as in all bis colleagues, the proper 
bosmopolitan spirit was ingrained and assimilated.” and 
neither Russian hopes nor the fears of others were 
realised. [45] 

[41] “As to » Ruoiftn cftmmiMiooar for Neveawonf. I hove hsMd 
nothing 4bout tt, ood 14ook on ycu as a datura'thara for full? another 
year. If ?oar baalth aJio ve yon, hold on : you an not only in the nuuuj^ 
now ae r^arda your own oareer. but you ava ’ holdlag tbe fort.' and it ie 
not the tine to ebange the gfirnoao."—IL Hart to C. A. V, Bowra, March 
17th. 1003. 

C4S] Cf. ebap. f. M9, 

[4S1 It. Hart to C. A. V, Bowit,, Apnl Itth. 1903. 

[44] Ur, TowrMv to Lord Laae^win, April l7tb, 1903. China. No. S 
1904. p. St 

[45] “ Of nouraataaraaro taaiocafar thaKogoT^og M uj 

1 hope tbo reeult. later oo, will damonatrata Ita wiadom ; oat, at the etart. 
it ia natural for it to dJetiirb peeple'e miiuie, olicaC advarae eiitici4iD, and 
7 »ihapa evoke oppotitiGii. Konovaloff will have a deheatO' and difficult 
poeitioa, but he baa werirad wr^ uedar my inunediato eye thiM or fonr 
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I 16. At this time also Russia set to notk to consoU* 
date heP position in MEinchuria by a new agreement with 
China, the so-callcd convention of seven points.” These 
seven points, which Russia requited China to accept as 
conditions precedent to the further evacuation of Man* 
churia, wcrt: uo new treaty ports or foreign consuls in 
Manchuria to be allowed; no foreigners other than Ru$* 
siaus to be employed in the public service in horth-Ghina; 
the status of the administration of Mongolia to remain 
unchanged ; the receipts of the Newchwang customs, to 
continue to be deposited in the Russo'Chinese Bank ; 
the sanitary commission at Newchwang to be dominated 
by Russians ; Russia to retain control of the Port Arthur- 
Yingkow-Mukden telegraph line; no territory in Man¬ 
churia to be aUenated to any power.[46] In tl^ second 
point the Chinese ministers assured roe confidentially 
that . . . Chihli is also intended to be included ” in the 
area in which the employment of non-Russian foreigners 
was prohibited.[47] The American government at once 
protested to Ch^ against the acceptEuice of the first two 
points, and reserved discussion on the others [48]; the 
British goveroment warned the Chinese ministers of the 
danger of accepting the Russian demands; and Japan 
served both a note of warning and a protest.”[49] The 
prohibition of the opening of treaty ports and the admission 
of consuls in Man^uria was vital The American com¬ 
missioners for treaty negotiation had already demanded 
the opening of Antung and Tatungkow, on the Yahi, and 
of Mukden, as treaty ports [60]; and now, in May, they 
reported that “ the Chinese commissioners, having no 
instructions from the Chinese government, decline to 
discuss the opening of Manchurian ports. ”[5l] 

thepteper oosenopoUtAn epirli U btgruAed lo by 

nim, and I expect he wtU eatiely myself, and bi the ead, the poblie. The 
maker of the eppointoaenb, myaeli, will of courto be pitohed late ell round: 
but that oomeeiathe day^awork, esdl elweyahaveto deoideformye^i end 
aet on my own nepoanbi Sact to C. A. V. Bowm, April 1 1909. 

[4S) Ur. Con^r So Ur. Hay. Ap^ SSrd, Uay 4tb. 1W3. 'U.S. For, 
Rel, 190a,'pP. 99. 66 1 Ur. Townley to Lord Lane^owne, April 29rd, 94t>h, 
S7th, 1909. Chine. No. 2,1904, pp- «-fi. 

[ 47 ] Mr, Townley to Lord Lacadowne, April 2Tth, 1903, ubi tup. 
f4^ Mr. Hey to Mr. Con^, April SSth, 1903, U.S. For.EaL, IMS, p. 64, 
^ 49 ] Mr. Oonserio Mr, Uey, April 29th, 1909. ibid, 
fsoj Of. ehap, xUii, § 14. 

(61) Mr. Ooodcow to Mr. Hey, Uey 3th, 1908, Cf,8. For. Rel., 1999. p. 65. 
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§* 17. On d former occasion the authenticity of an 
alleged agreement on the Manchurian question was cate* 
gorically denied by both Bussia and China.[d2] Now 
China not only admitted the fact, but at once communicated 
the text of the Russian demands to the other foreign 
envoys,[98] Russia denied vigorously; her minister of 
Foreign Affairs and her ambassadors and envoys in other 
countries all declared categorically and authoritatively 
that there was no truth in any of the reports [54]; only 
one, the Russian charge d’affaires in Peking, was so candid 
as to say that ''the delay in the evacuation was due 
to the miUtary party in Russia,” but even he declared 
that “ in his opinion Newchwang would shortly be 
evacuated.’Y55} These denials were, of course, not 
believed : and England, Japan and America assured each 
other that each would support the others in urging China 
to resist the dexnands,[56] America, however, could only 

[5i] Qt. snU». n, 27, 

Mr. Cona«rt« Ur. H»y, May 4th, 1909. U.S. For. Rel., 1909, p. 66 i 
Mr. Towojay to Lord Lwisdowso, April 27tb, 90tb, 1909, Chin*, No.'9, 
1904. pp. SO. 81. 

[94) U.S. For, Be).. )fi03. pp. M, 60; Chine, No. 2, 1904 , pp. 98,99, C9. 

[»} Mr. TowDley to Lord Looedowne, April 90ih,) 909, ubi otip, 

"'We have the poeitive end OMOgorie Msurenoe o£ the RoBeUn govem- 
rneat filut the eo-oaUed' coaventioa of eevea poiste ’ hee not been propoeed 

S 'Buaee to Chine. We heve tbie Menrnaoe from Const Cienini here, from 
r. MoConip^ [Anerioen emheMedor to BoMie] directly from Count 
Lwnedo^ in Petenburg, and through Sir Michael UerbeA (British am. 
baeaador at Weehiogton) from the Bueelaa ambaaeadcr ia I"»ndob. . . . 
Per eoHira, have from Conger in Poking, from our Comnueeionere In 
Shazkghat, from the Japaceee lesatiion hero, and from the BtiUih embassy, 
sotaunUeUy IdnUaeJ copiee of the ' oonvention of seven p^nts,' whioh 
there Is no sh^ow of d^ot the Buerians have been, and perhape still are, 
foniog upon the govenneat of Chioa. ... 1 have intimated to Cassini 
that the insviuble result of their preeeat course of aggieseion would be 
the eeisore by different powers of differeot provinces in China, nod the 
eooomplishment of the dismsroherment of the empire. He ahoute in reply: 
* rius le alreedy done, China is dismembered and we are entitled to our 
share.' Mri^yto Free, Booeevslt, Kay 12th, 1909, in Thayer; John 
Hey," ii, p. 368. 

[66) Lord Laosdowne Su M. Herbert {ai Washington) and Blr 0. 

MacDonald (at Tokyo), April 27tb, 28th, 1906, China. No, 2, 1904. pp. 60-8. 

These were the thjM powsre ohieffy intereeted in the foreign trade of 
Hanoburia by aee, !n 1W3 tbs Impom cotton goods were appnnim. 
•telyesfeUo^: 

Hm. LCi. 

British . . 216,000 and yam 19,786,000 

Amrican .... 1,799,000 

Jsreoses . ... . 79<OO0 and yam 8,941.000 
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exert a moral influence [57] j England was not prepared 
to go beyond diplomatic pressure, supplemented by her 
agreement to keep the ring for Japan j and Japan was 
necessarily the protagonist in withstanding Russian designs 
in Manchuria, on which she also had designs as ambitious 
as those of Russia. 

§ 18. The course of Russian diplomacy may be illus* 
trated by the steps taken in regard to the opening of new 
ports. England stood on Art. 54, the “ most-favoured 
nation clause,” of her treaty of 1858, and protested^to 
China [58]; America had asked for the opening of certain 
Manchurian ports, and her envoy in Peking was instructed 
to insist on the demand [59]: to Russia both powers made 
friendly representations and asked for some declaration 
of Russian intentions. [80] On April 29th the Russian 
minister, Count Lamsdorf, informed the American am¬ 
bassador, and the Russian ambassador also informed 
Mr. Hay, that “ the reports of the proposed convention 
were wholly untrue, that Russia had ito intention to 
exclude other coxmtries from advantages now enjoyed in 
Manebuha . . , that nothing would be done to close 
open doot or hamper American commerce. ”[fll] On 
May 4th Mr. Conger reported that the whole matter was 
left to be adjusted by the Russian envoy at Peking, on his 
return to his post. [82] On May 19th Russian charge 

[S7] “ Tbo UftnohojiAn ni\it«r ts fftr iBore daliosta and mora iroubla- 
sofiM. RocBa, u you know, has mocS ponUva aasufaoo— 

thM ths faraoua ' oonvanUon of Mvao pointa ’ nevar axiMad, Wa hava a 
TOtbatim <opy ^ vaa pnaontad, wth proambla and appaodix, 

by Hoaaiaur Flaiw^n, (be ChiMee ^vereotenfc. If they ooooee le 
disavow Flenf^. and to diacontinno their attempta to violate ibur agree- 
meota, we aheU be all right; but, if the be tKev have told wee intended to 
eerve only for a week or two, the eituatioo will beeoniB a eedoue one. The 
Ohineae, as well ae the Auauana, seem to know that the etcength of our 
position la entirely moral, and if the Rmtuene are oonvioced tbM wo will 
not fight for Manchuria—aa 1 auppoee we will not—aztd the fTtineae are 
oonvinced that they have nothing hut good ^ expect from ua and nothing 
but a beating from Ruaeia, the open head will ztot be ao convinmng to the 
poor devils of Chinoee as the raised elub. Still we most do the best we can 
with the at our diepoaitioit”—J ohn Hay to Henry White, May 2Stb, 

1903, in Tb^r, op. at., ii. p. S69. 

[S3] Xford Lansdowno to Mr Towaley, April 33th, 1903, China, No. 2, 

1904, p. M. 

I S») Mr. Hay to Mr, Googsr. April 2Slh. 1903, V. 8 . Tor. Rel. , 1 M3, p. M. 

(60j f.ord ItBusdowne to Sir <J, Beott, April 28tb. 1903. China, No, 2, 
1904, p, 5$. 

rof] Mr. Hay to Mr, Conm, AphI 29th, 1903, U.S. For, Bel., 1M3, p. 54. 

[32] Mr. Conger to Mr, Hay. May 4th, 1908, lbid.,p. 55. 
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d’t^ires at Peking had received no instructions that 
Russia bad no objection to opening of ports or appoint* 
ment of consuls [66]; on May he notified the Chinese 
ministers that they must consult with the Russian govern* 
raent before they sanctioned the opening of new ports or 
the appointment of consuls [64]; and on May 80th and 
June 6th he was still without instructions. [65] On 
June 4th the Russian ambassador at Washington assured 
Mr, Hay that his government was “ not opposed to the 
opening of the ports ” [66]; arid on June 6th, at his 
request, negotiations were suspended at Peking and opened 
at Washington. [67] Mr. Lessar, the Russian envoy, 
returned to Pekiiig on May &9th—without inj^ructions [68}; 
on June 16th, at the request of Count Lamsdorf, Mr. 
Conger was instructed to formulate the Amerioan demand 
for new ports and communicate it to Mr, Lessar, who 
“ m\l be authorised to state frankly to. the Chinese govern* 
ment the attitude of Russia [69]; Mr. Lessar received 
the communication, but he “ has no instructions . . . 
and can make no statement to the Chinese government, 
nor anyone, concerning Russians attitude. *’[70] China, 
in the meantime, was quite ready to open thd ports, and 
would “ do so at once, but for the difficulties presented by 
the Russian occupation.’'[71] On July 12th the Russian 
government formally withdrew, at Washington and 
London, its opposition to the opening of new ports, an 
exception being nUde in the cose of Harbin, which was 
vital for the Russian railway system. [72] This withdrawal 
was not communicated to the Chinese government, which 
was, therefore, rehretant to act so mg as Russia was 

a Mr. Towafo;^ to Lc«d LusdowM. U4y Sir U, HeEb«n to 
39td. 1 903. Chine, 2.1«4. pp. 70,7«- 

(64} Ur. Coo^t v> Mr. Hfty. Utty 26(h, Ifith. 1 90Z. U.S. For. IM.. 1203, 
pp. 60. 61, 

[66} 9«aw to wme. AUy 30th, Juno 6th. 1003. ibid., p. 63. 

[66} Sir U. Herb«rt to Lori Loariowao, June-dth. 190S. Chio4, No, 2. 

1204. P. 74. * 

1*7] &4iMtOMma,JuA«6tli, 1203, ibid.: Mr, HAvtoMr, COQgBr.Jano 
M. 1«3, U.8. For. Rsl. 1003. p. 05. 

162) Mr. ConQorto Mr. K»F, M»y30th. Jun» Mh, I m. ibid., pp. 03, 64. 
[62) Ur, Hay to Ur. Cow, Jmw ) 6th, 1203. ibid., p. 64. 

(70) Ur, CoD^to Mr, Boy. Juab 13th. 1203, ibid, p, 66 
(71) 6ftBM toBamo. July lit. 1203. tUd.. p. dd 

(7t) Ur, Rty «o Ur. Coz^. July 14lii. 1203, Ibid., p. 67 : Lord Lbab* 
dovM to 6r^C. 6cott, July nth. 1203. OMd*. No. 2. 1604. p. 72. 
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in po^ssion of Manchuria’* [78]; but finally Mr. Hay 
consented to accept, and Prince Chins agreed to give, a 
formal assurance that the treaty, including the opening 
of the new ports, would be signed on October 8th, six 
months after, the day on whi^, by the Russo-Chinese 
agieement, the evacuation of eastern Shengkmg should 
be completed.[74] 

§ 18. The convention of seven points of April appears 
now to have faded away ; but in September Russia pro¬ 
posed a new agreament of a much milder character. [75] 
The British government saw “ objectionable feature in 
the new conditions proposed,” but wanted more precise 
information.[78] Japan at once instructed her envoy at 
Peking to oppose two of the conditioris, as being in entire 
opposition to the open door ” : one by which China agreed 
never to cede to any foreign power any portion of the 
three Manchurian provinces; the other giving trading 
righja along the Sungari River.[77] Japanese patience 
with Russia’s delay in withdrawing her troops from Man¬ 
churia was exhausted; and, as this fact had .become 
obvious to the Russian authorities, they took steps to free 
themselves from the embarrassment of other opposition 
than that of Japan, in the case that, contrary to their 
expectation, Japan should proceed to armed resistance to 
Russiar^ ambitions. At the end of November Lord Lans^ 
downe declared that Kngland was, as always, prepared to 
” recognise the predominating interest of Russia as the 
limitrophe power in Manchuria,” but that “ it was essentiai 
that British treaty rights in all parts of the Chinese empire 
should be respected ” ; ar^, as a test of Russian sincerity, 
he asked whether, at any rata in the case of Newebwang, 
it could not be arranged that an early evaciiation should 
take plate,” and he ” expected the Russian government 
to put an end to the arrangement under which the New- 
chwang customs [receipts] were at present paid to the 
Russo^^hinese Ba^, and a part of fhe proceeds intercepted 

[78] Mr. Congsr to Mr, S»y. Julr 2$al, ] SOS, 17.S. For. B«L. 10O3,p. SS, 

174] Mr. JUy ^ Hr. IMS, ibid., pp, 70, 71. 

[7fi1 ViieouAt to X<ord LaMdowae, Sepl. (lUi, Sir S. SUow 

to Hu&e. Sepi. itb. 1909. Cbtoo. Ko, 9, 1904, pp. 86, 87. 

[761 LoM LanaaowiM to 8it C. M*cDea4ld, oopt. 1603, ibid., p. 89. 

[77j 8irC.UaeDonaldtoLerd LMisdoira»,8opt. IStlk, 1903,ibid.,p. 8$. 
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by the Russian government. V[76] On January Sth, 1004, 
the Russian government 4^chLred formally that from 
this day forth Russia has no intention whatever of placing 
any obstacle in the way of the continued enjoyment by 
foreign powers of the rights acquired by them [in Man* 
chuiia] in virtue of the treaties now in force. ”[79] Lord 
1/ansdowne expressed his regret that no concrete evidence^ 
such as the evacuation of Newchwang» had been given of 
Russia’s intention to make good her promises.fSO] 

§ 20. Japan had for some tune been seriously alarmed 
by the Russian threat to her domination in Korea and to 
the extension of her trade in Manchuria; and, to avert 
both these dangers, she resolved that, if necessary, she 
would fight out the issue with RiHsia. She first demanded 
that Russia should comp^e the evacuation of Manchuria, 
and should recognise Japan’s predominant position in 
Korea. This was not accepted, and Japan then proposed 
that a line should be drawn across nortJiem Korea, the 
territory to the north of that line being recognised to be 
in the Russian sphere of influence, and that to the south 

within the Japanese, Russia attempted to follow her 

usual dilatory tactics in diplomacy, but Japan was ready 
and refused to permit delay; and on February Sth, 1904, 
she broke off diplomatic relations. • This initiated a war 
to decide which of two foreign powers should exercise a 
predominating infiuence over three provinces of tlu 2 
Chinese empire, the original home of the dynasty and the 
ruling race; a war fought, on the land side, entirely on 
Chinese soil, while China, maintaining her neutrality, looked 
on, interested only to the extent ^ a decision whether, 
in Manchuria, her. territory and her subjects should bo 
under Russian or Japanese domination. 

I 21. Japan struck promptly. The day after her 
declaration of war, the Japanese fleet attacked the Russian 
fleet off Port Arthur and defeated it; one unsuccessful 
sortie was made, but otherwise the Russian fleet in ‘Port 
Arthur was kept locked up there, and the fleet in ‘SHadh 
vostock was 10 closely Iwset that it could accomplish 
nothing. Troops were landed at Chemulpo, and by the 

[7S} L«rd Lutfdowne to Hr. Spi^Bg-EUce, Nev, SAth, 190S, ibUL, p. 06. 

(701 CouabBeiwlMBd^rff to Lord L4a<dowM,J«ik. atb, 1904, ibid., p. 97. 

£S0j Lord l^aidowM to Sir C, Soon, Jan. Stb, 100^ ibid ,; p. 9a 
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middle of March Japan had 100,000 between that point 
and the YaUb That river was crossed on May Ist with 
little opposition, a second army was landed at Pitzewo 
on May 4th and a third at Tal^han on May 19th ; the 
Russian army was then pushed bach by a sertes of actions 
in May, iintil the force holding Port Arthui was' separated 
from the main army to the north. The Japanese occupied 
Talienwan (Dalny, Dairen) on May dOth. Then began 
the siege of Port Arthur, conducted with a xedclcas sacrihee 
of life on hoth sides ; on November 60th the Japanese took 
by assault, with very heavy loss, the fort known as 206- 
metre Fort, completuy dominating the town and harbour; 
the fleet tried to escape, some ships being sunk and others 

O away more or less senousiy damaged; and, on 
y 1st, 1905, General Stoessel surrender the 
fortress and its garrison to General Nogi. The ewpaign 
in the field conUnued in the meantime, with its istr^uc- 
tion of trench warfare and of battles tasting several days, 
the principal among them being the following: 

May doth.—Kinebov and Nanshan. Russian forces 
separated, 

June 14th-lS.th.—Teliaze. After this Kuropatkin takes 
command in person. 

August 24th-Septembep 4th.—Liaoyang. 

October 12th-14tli.—Shaho. 

janu&ty 25th-B9th,—Heikowtai and Hunha 

February 26rd-MaTch lOth.—Mukden. 

March iOth.—'nehling.—Linievitch succeeds Kuro- 
patkin. 

March 21st.—Changtufu occupied by Japanese. 

The Russian Baltic fleet, under Admiral Rc^jest^c^y^ 
left Libau on October' 15th, 1904, and, after many vicissi¬ 
tudes, arrived off Tsushima on Alay 27th« 1905, There 
it was struck by Admiral Togo's fleet on that day and the 
next in the battle of the Sea of Japan, and practically 
annihilated. [81] 

I 92. On the outbreak war China issued her pro¬ 
clamation of neutrality. [82}, Two days earlier Mr. Hay 

[SI] SudUfisriaftd mAial7 from (6* eeaelto aoMPUb in W. L 
Pott " 91c»t«hof ChtfMO&ivtOTjr." pp, 21S-20. Ac*r«ful ituti; of tbewu, 
vorr cfitioAl of Jambom nnt0gy, is CbMwur, ** RuMo.J«puioM Wat,” 
deeroo Fob. ISth. Ifi04, officiA^iang a prenou dAclAmtloQ. 
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had urged thU step in the desire that “the neutrality of 
China and her administrative entity be respected by both 
parties . . . and that the area of hostilities be localised 
and limited, so that undue excitement and disturbance of 
the Chinese people may be prevented, and the least possible 
loss may be occasioned to the commerce and peaceful 
intercourse of the world.’*[ 8 $] On the same day the 
envoys of the four other powers “ whose troops, occupied 
various points in Chihli from Peking to Shanhaikwan,” 
England, France, Germany and Italy, agreed to send an 
identic tele^am urging their respective governments “to 
suggest to the belligerents that they declare that th^ will 
a vend sending their troops into Chihli”; and it was 
pointed out that “ this step would have the advantage of 
reassuring the imperial coun and of preventing the govern* 
ment from fleeing in a moment of panic. ”[84] The foreign 
neutral powers accepted the suggestion, the two belligerents 
agreed to act in conformity with it, and the Chinese court 
was reassured—" The one fixed purpose of the court is to 
remain here and preserve order 5 the capital is of great 
importance and there must uot be any journeying of 
the Imperial Chariot” [85] In accepting the suggestion 
localising the war area,. Russia claimed that the whok of 
Manchuria must be included in it, even the part already 
surrendered to China, west of the Liao; and China there* 
upon kept back, girarding the Chihli frontier, the troops, 
18,000 in number, intended for the maintenance of order 
in the surrendered territory, [ 88 ] 

•| 88 . As regards the enforcement of neutrality in coa- 
nexion with beuigerent vessels, China began badly because 
of her failure to realise that her obligations were essenti¬ 
ally of an executive police nature, and were ndt a suitable 
subject for diplomatic discus8ion.[87] On the outbreak 
of war the Russian gunboat Manjur whs in Shanghai unable 
to kave except at the risk of being sunk or taken if caught 

(381 Mr. Hfty to Mr. Conger, Feb. ICta, 1904, TJ.6. For. R«L. 1904. 
p. 118. 

[94] Mr, CoDBer to Hr, Hay. Feb. lOtb, 1904, iUd., p. 119. 

[36] Waiwu Ur. Conger, Feb. lltb, 19(}4,tlnd.',p. 123. 

[83] Mr, Hay Mr. Ongw, 1^** * PP‘ ^28. 

[87] .China’a eeee ia preeeoted is a memorasduza .prepared for the 
Intervaeioiud Coagrcei at the Hague, giTec is Appendix G. 
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outside national waters; and after the Russian naval 
Sortie from Port Arthur on Ai^ust 10th, 1904, the A$kold 
and the Grozovoi took refuge in Shanghai. China’s neu¬ 
trality proclamation provided for such eases by ordering 
the internment of belligerent vessels which did not leave 
within forty-eight hours j but, instead of acting execu¬ 
tively on that proclamation, negotiations were entered 
into. At Shanghai the Taotai^advised by the com¬ 
missioner of customs—and the two belligerent consuls 
discussed the matter, and at Peking the. government and 
the envoys of the two belligerent powers. . Eventually 
after len^^hy negotiations the vessels were disarmed 
and interned. [88] The Chinese authorities learned their 
lesson from this experience, and orv the arrival of Admiral 
Rodjestvensky's fleet in Eastern wafers, the Coast In¬ 
spector, Captain W. J?. Tyler, formerly in the British navy, 
but then in the Chinese service, was appointed as neutrality 
adviser to the naval cormnandei* in-chief. Towards the 
end of Hay, 1905, Russian transports functioning with the 
Russian fleet^which a few days later was defeated and 
annihilated—arrived at Wusung, They were promptly 
declared war vessels by Admiral Yeh, the Commander- 
Sn-Chief, and were given the choice of proceeding or of 
being interned. Admiral Yeh refused to discuss the 
matter with the consuls or to allow the local Chinese civil 
officials to interfere. Recalcitrant Russians, who after in¬ 
ternment refused to give parole, were placed under arrest; 
and the important principle was enunciated. and given 
effect to that in the performance of neutrality duties China 
was in no way limited by the extraterritorial rights of the 
belligerents. Prior to this, on August 11th, 1904, several 
'ships escaped from Port Arthur. Of these .the destroyer 
E^hiUlni took refuge in the treaty port of Chefoo, forty 
miles distant across the strait from Port Arthur. At the 
time three Chinese cruisers under the command of Admiral 
Sah were in Cbefoo. Jn the course of the same day the 
RytskUelni, which was anchored close to the Chinese flag 
ship, submitted to internment and her disarmament was 
practically completed. Before dark two Japanese de- 

[SSI Mr, ConMr M Mr. Sav, Manh 4th, Aug, ZOtb; Hr. Good* 
nen* 40 Mr. LooaiiJ, Aua. 2Stb. ISOf; IT.a. For. Bel, ISM, PF* 
lit'. 140. 
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stroyers ran into port, reconnoitred and left. After dark 
these or others returned and anchored in the vicinity of 
the Chinese squadron. Admiral Sah himself visited the* 
senior Japanese ofAcer and told him that the Byt^hiielni 
was interned. In reply the Japanese captain said he would 
leave soon. About 6 a.m. the RyeihiUlni was suddenly 
seized by the Japanese, in ^pite of the protests of the 
Chinese officer of the guard, who was on board, and was 
towed out to se$u The Russians resisted and several are 
said to have been killed on each side. This was a gross 
outrage on China’s neutrality for which no redress was 
ever given. [89] 

$ 24. The chiefbrunt of mamtaining Chinese neutrality 

fell on the customs, the commissioners at the two ports 
being engaged even in the affairs noted above. Both 
belligerents desired to draw on Chinese supplies for pro^- 
sions for their troops in the field, and both belligerents in¬ 
cluded provisions, rice, etc., in their lists of contraband; and 
China responded, from a wish to please all parties, by pro¬ 
hibiting the transport of rice and other grains, and of flour, 
[80] h'um Chinese treaty ports to ports in M<t(ichuna,[Ol] 
and in Korea [92]; and the prohibition was later extended 
to bran, beans, l^ancake and other oilcake, and eggs.[98} 
Vessels calling at a'Chinese port on the way from a neutral 
port to a belligerent port or one in the vjar vone, were 
required to land in the Chinese port all “ purely warlike 
supplies, such as arms and ammunition ” [94] ,* but later 
on the overlooked rights of neutrals were more fully re¬ 
cognised, and the transit of dynamite, on the way to Japan, 
was permitted, being an ordinary mercantile opera¬ 
tion. ”[95] Towards the end of the war the export of coal 
fbr use of the belligerents was prohibited [96j; and the 
shipment of " coal packed in bags ready for transhipment 

{sei 8 mo 0 Aug. SSth. 1804. •noloetag JapeaMS offioial state. 

ranx ia Ur. Cooger to Ur. Hay. Aug, 2dth, 1904, ibiC„ p, US. Uooia, 
IntumAbiooal Law DigsaC/' v, pp, 60S Mq., vjl, p. 1091. 

[50) Ur. Conger t« U'r. Hay. Aug. 26(b, un eup. 

[51) Pricoe Chmgta Ur. dwer. Uarcb Sth. 1904. ibid.. □. ISS : T.G 
dee., Marc^ 10th. 1904. 

[SS] Z.O. «rc,.Mar^g4th, 1004. 

i SS] lUd.. April SOlb, 1904. 

94) Ibid. April 27th. 1904. 

90) IbHL, Sept. ITtb. 1904. 

9Sj Ibid., Uay £6th, June 6th, 1906. 
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at s€a” was absolutely pjoh»bited.[d7] These restrictions 
it fell to the- customs lo enforce. 

I S5. This was the first occasion on which China was 
called upon to preserve her own neutrality, and she did it 
in the helpless blundering way imposed on her by her own 
powerless ness and the inexperience of her officials in such 
a situation. The, Chinese traders were as eager to sejae 
the chance of extraordinary profits as were the foreign 
traders in the treaty ports of China and in their own 
countries; and all who had the opportunity, furnished 

3 lies >yith great impartiality to both sides, so that the 
matic representatives of both belligerents were con¬ 
stantly protesting against breaches of neutrality in favour 
of the other. [98} In China^s helpless position Mr. Hay 
instructed the American envoy at Peking to “ support the 
government of China in its demand for neutrality in its 
waters; China is unable to force compliaoce with its 
rules, and an abuse of neutrality by one of the belligerents 
will, therefore, naturally provoke reprisal by the other; 
abuse of Chinese ports by either belligerent should be pre¬ 
vented by the judicious exercise of neutral influence. ”[993 
On the same day Mr. Conger gave China a certificate of 
character In reporting that he was “satisfied that the 
Chinese government, so far as Its knowledge of inter¬ 
national law and precedents and ita ability to execute and 
enforce it are concerned, is doing its best to preserve a 
strict neutralityi and if it fails it will be on account of 
unauthorised acts of its provincial or military officials or 
of unjustifiable pfoceedings of one or both of the belli* 
gerents.”[ 100 ] 

§ 26. By the end of May, 1906, the Russian fleets 
had been swept from eastern seas, and the Russian land 
forces had been driven back from Latitude 88* 49'N. (Port 
Arthur) to latitude 48* N. (twenty miles north of Chang* 
tufu). In January the situation was already well indicated, 
and, as usual in all wars of recent years, rumours of inter- 

(»71 T.a U»y soth, IMS. 

(SSI Hr. Hay to Mr, Cooger. Mansb 26th, April S9tb, Aug. 2Sth. SOtn. 
1W4. Jan. 14th, HaMb Sth. April 2Sih, IMS ; Hr. Conger to Ur. Say. 
Uanth doth, Hay )4th, l6th, Aug. 260). 1M4, Hay ^ 4(ta, 1606 : V.S. 
* Par. Rol.. 1904, ISOS.paeeiin. 

» Ut. Hay to Mr. Cooger, Aug. 26(h. 1904, IblcL, p 187. 

3 Hr. Conger t«Kr. Bay, Aug. 26th. 1904. ibid., p. 188. 
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vention were in the air. [101J In that rnonth the Gennan 
emperor was filled M’ith apprehensions lest a coalition of 
Russia, France and England should work for a partition 
of China; andi on liis suggestion, Mr. Hay sent a circular 
oote asking the neutral powers to join in an undertaking not 
to demand compensation in any shape for themselves for 
any service rendered to the helligerents in the making of 
peace or otherwise. This was agreed to without delay by 
England, France, Germany and Italy. [102] It may be 
noted that Germany’s intervention in Moroccan affairs 
occurred in the following June, and that M. Delcassd’s 
resignation from the post of minister of Foreign Affairs 
was on June 7th. 

I 87. On June 8tb, 1005, President Roosevelt sent an 
identic note to Russia and Japan uiging the two powers 
to appoint pienipoteatiaries to consider terms of peace, 
but disclaiming any intention of mediating, or even of 
intervening in the discussions.[108] The two govcinments 
promptly accepted, and agreed .that the meeting should be 
held in Washington ; but this was changed to Portsmouth, 
Hew Hampshire, as a more suitable pUce in the heat of 
August, before the plenipotentiaries met, the Chinese 
goveiTimcnt addressed a note to the American, Russian and 
Japanese governments, stating that “in the present con* 
ftict Chinese territory has been made the theat« of military 
operations; therefore it is hereby expressly declared that no 
provision affecting Chinese interests without the approval 
of Cliina previously obtained, which the treaty of peace 
may contabi, will be recognised as valid. "[104] There is 
no eviilence that the belligerent powers paid any more, 
attention to this protest than they had paid to China’s 
sovereign rights in Manchuria during the war. At Ports¬ 
mouth met tile plenipotentiaries of the two pK>wers :, for 
Russia, M. Sergius Witte. Secretary of State and pi^esident 
of the Council of Ministers, and Baron Roman Rosen, 
formerly envoy to Tokyo, then ambassador at Washington; 
for Japan, Baron Komura Intaio, minister of Foreign 

(101] Diary of J<3hD Hay. Joo. 9M, IWS, Th«y«r. Jobs Hey," ii. 

p. m. 

[102] Dioiy, Joa. Otb-lMh. l»06.ibid..op. 

[lOSj Text ^ note in U.S. For, R»l.. lOds, p, $07. 

[104] Priam Chine tc Mr, RockhUl, July SUi; giinoon ecToy, Wnshioa* 
too. to 8 m. StnU, JOJy lOtb. IMfi ; lUd., p. Bia 
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Affairs, and Mr. Takabiia Kogoro, then envoy at 
Washington. 

§ 8d. The Russian plenipotentiaries accepted, in the 
main, the arbitrament of war, and an agreement was soon 
reached on the points relating to Korea and Manchuria: 
Japanese domination in Korea was recognised; both 
powers were to evacuate Manchuria, which was to be 
restored to the exclusive administration of China, with 
the exception of the Liaotung Peninsula, the lease of 
which waato.be transferred to Japan; the sovereignty of 
China in Manchuria and the open door were expressly 
recognised ; Russia ceded to Japan the railway from Port 
Arthur as far north as Kwanchengtze {Changchun), retain^ 
ing the railway north of that poin^ Then difficulties 
arosa The Japanese plenipotentiaries, flUed with the 
sense of victory, wished to gather its fruit; the Japanese 
forces were in occupation of the southern half of the island 
of Sakhalin, and .the plenipotentiaries demanded the 
cession of the whole island; in addition they demanded 
an indemnity^' the amount which it was well understood 
they proposed to claim being 1,606,060,000 roubles. But 
there was still a war party in Russia, convinced that the 
Japanese had passed their high-water mark, and had 
reached a point where they had neither the men nor the. 
money to continue the ’conflict; and with belief 
the Russian plenipotentiaries were in full sympathy. They 
therefore declared—“ No indemnity, no cession of Russian 
territory.’* On August 25th the discussion came to a 
deadlock, and the Russian plenipotentiaries received 
peremptory orders to break off negotiations on the 29th, 
if a satisfactory ^reement was not then reached. Then 
two impetuosities concerted to ensure peace. On 
August 27th President Roosevelt telegraphed to the 
German emperor asking him to urge the Tsar to make 
peace on the basis of no indemnity, and the retum to 
Russia of the northern half of SakhiJin ; and at the same 
time caused arguments to be. addressed to the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries which would induce them to obtain 
instructions to that effect. The war party in Russia pro¬ 
tested, but the Tsar sent orders making for peace, and* at 
the meeting of August 29th, the Japanese made no claim 
for an indemnity, and offered to restore to Russia the half 
III—28 
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of Sakhalin nortl) of 50* N. The tfeaty of Portsmouth 
was then signed, in French and English, on September 5th, 
(N.S-), 1005.[10S] 

I The result of the Boxer rising had given a shock 
to the court and the Manchus, who had counted on it to 
produce an improvement in their position; but on the 
Chinese people in general its eflect had been rather one of 
bewilderment in some provinces and of sullen rage in others. 
It had convinced the Manehua and the literate classes of 
the Chinese thatsome constitutional changes, of a character 
not to interfere with their privileges or injure their prestige, 
were advisable, but it had not created any new enthusiasm 
for reform among the masses of the people. The result 
of the Russo-Japanese war, on the contrary, electrified 
the nation. In this war the Asiatic had inflicted a signal 
defeat on the European power, and had stepped into its 

S lace as the dominating influence in southern Manchuria ; 

apan bad reversed the relations which had long been 
recognised as those naturally existing between the East and 
the West; and what one small Asiatic power had done 
mjght surely be done by another, greater in area, in popula¬ 
tion, and in resoiirccs. Every Chinese, even to the un¬ 
lettered peasant, began to a.^k by what means Japan bad 
worked this result; and there were many fluent tongues 
ready to explain that it was by the wholesale adoption of 
Western ways. Japan had absorbed Western learning, 
had adopted a constitution, had created a parliament, had 
remodelled her army on modern lines, had accepted the 
Western calendar, had taken to European cb^es and 
style of dressing the hair ; and China had only to do the 
same. 

§ 80. The first manifestation of the newly aroused 
sense of nationality was the boycott of American trade, 
adopted by the people of China as a means of strengthening 
the hands of their government in coercing the ^&ierican 
government to permit the unre.stricted immigration of 
Chinese into the United Statcs.[106] Tlie first warning 

K Culled ciu«5y ffOB peneoftlffuUeinent* rwto bo tb« butihor ia 
Hr, S. Scone, matuger of (he AeeocieUd Pren of AmeHee, 

who book a pari m the iAtarventien. He eubeeouoaiW embodied ihe Kory 
io an ariiole ia the Saturday Evening Poet, Phl^el^a, Jan. 30th, 1915 
Tert of treaty iaV.S. Par. R«L, 1905, p. 624 
(100) Of. ** Subndecioo,*' chap. viS, |) 16,19. 
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came £rom SbaDg:bai in May, ld05 [107]; but the move¬ 
ment was started and encouraged from San Franeisco, in 
which city the Chinese consul publicly declared that the 
boycott had the support of the Chinese government. [108] 
The boycott was put into force at many places, chief among 
them being Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Shanghai, Hankow, 
Tientsin and Newchwang; it was most successful at 
Canton and Shanghai, and had most life in it and produced 
its greatest effect at Shanghai. Other foreign powers, as 
represented both by official action and by their press, 
recognised the solidarity of all foreign interests in the 
matter ; the movement was suppressed by strong measures 
in Hongkong, in Tsingtau, and by the Japanese in New* 
chwang. The Chinese government did what it could to 
suppress it; the viceroy Yuen Shih-kai stamped it but 
at Tientsin, and governors and taotais issued strong pro¬ 
clamations in the other ports. The imperial government 
issued peremptory orders to the same ehect, and infcimed 
the envoy that it w*as most anxious that the agitation 
should be at once stopped ; at one time, August 26th, 
at the height of the boycott, Prince Ching lost his nerve, 
and informed the envoy that “ the Chinese government 
assumes no responsibility for the boycott, that the move¬ 
ment was started by the traders, and that it has taken 
action as a proof of friendship ” ; but in general its attitude 
was correct. It was in fact a great popular movement, 
engineered by the Cantonese in Canton and San Francisco, 
and fomented by the students of .the new era, especially 
by those who had studied in Japan. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment was notified that it would be held responsible for 
any losses occasioned by this “ conspiracy in restraint of 
American trade.” but, even with that spur to action, its 
measures were not fully effective. The boycott faded away, 
however, in September, because the Chinese traders who 
had bought 'American cotton piece-goods on long-time 
contracts, found that they could not dispose of their 
holdings ; and, when the traders began to agitate gainst 
a trade boycott, the boycott ended [lOd] 

(107] St*t« D«pt. W PtUas tffty SStb, tfiOfi.TT.S. 7cr. B«l.. 

IMS, p. 204. 

(lOSl Report of aupoctor J, B. 0*rdoer, San Pracoitco. July 17(0, 
1 MS. ibis., p, 20B. 

[100] Mr, BoeUuUtoSuto Dopt., July Stl^Kov. istb; IMS, ibid,, pp, 

sos-sai 
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I 81. A popular maniieststion of the new feeling of 
lutioDAUty which had a better, because a moral, character, 
was the reTivalof measures for checking the evil of opium 
smoking. The earlier attempts to attain this end had been 
movements from above: those of 1729, 1600, 1688 and 
1650 were initiated the will of the emperor, were sup* 
ported by few, very few, among bis officii, and failed to 
secure the obedience of his apathetic and unwilling sub* 
jects[110]; the revived agitation of 1661 was designed 
to help CM\nA in an attempt to obtain tariff reform, and 
the principal result was a largely incressed revenue from 
imported opium,[111] Now the students took up the 
question, and young China imposed its will on old China. 
The students felt ^at this form of vice was one which 
relegated their country to a lower plane in the family of 
nations. 1908 the students in America protested against 
the inclusion of opium-smoking appliances among the 
Chinese exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase libchibition at 
St. Louis, and the imperial commissioner, Prince Pulim, 
acceded to their expressed wish. The thousands of 
students in Japan received their inspiration from a country 
which absolutely prohibited the import and the use of 
opium, and they added this to the list of causes which 
had brought Japan forward, while their own country bad 
lagged behind in the race of nations. The long years of 
teaching by the foreign missionaries had produced their 
effect on the hundreds of thousands of Chinese brought 
directly imder their influence, and through them on 
millions more. Foreign powers were ready to help China 
in raising herself from the low level to which she had been 
thrust 1^ the folly of her rulers, and were more ready 
than on former occasions to recognise an international 
dsty in tl.e matter. The government of C hina has always 
plaMd itself on record as the leader in social inform and 
in uplifting the people; and now it found a reform which, 
it could not only^ad, but which it could also make effective 
without, apparently, impairing the supremacy of. the 
dynasty and the Manohus. The student agitation swept 
the country, and the government took action, with a fair 
prospect of receiving from the people the support which 
previously had always ^led. 

[110] Cl Confliot,'* ohape. viii, sidij, paMiizt. 

rill] 01 ** SnbmiiBoa,^* ehsp. xTiii, H 
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§ 'SS. An imperial decree of November 2Ist, 1906, 
ordered that all land then planted in poppy should by 
mstalinenta be withdrawn from its cultivation within ten 
years; that all smokers must take out a liceQce> those 
under sixty years of age gradually reducing their consump¬ 
tion ; that reidrictions should be placed on the sale of 
opium appliances, and on the extension of smoking divans ; 
that smoking be absolutely prohibited to all in the govern¬ 
ment service; and that negotiations be opened for the 
gradual reduction of tlie import of foreign opium, and for 
its absolute cessation within ten years^ll^ The effect 
on the nation wae electrical. Compulsion was exercised 
to reduce cultivation and, with the police enlisted in the 
cause of social reform, this end was attmned. Smokers 
abandoned the habit by millions ; it became unfashionable 
to smoke in public ; and the young were constrained, not 
to acquire the habit. Many millions continued, of course, 
to smoke, but a generation of Chinese is growing up of 
whom few have acquired this habit which had‘for two 
centuries been peculiar to the Chinese. 

I S8. The foreign opium imported into China was pro¬ 
duced abnost entirely in British India and Persia, and was 
shipped solely from British porta. Persia had no treaty 
with China and was, therefore, not entitled to the privileges 
of extraterritoriality or to most-favoured nation treat¬ 
ment. The British government responded readily to the 
request for support in this great moral movement and, in 
December, 1906, agreed to restrict the export from India' 
by one-tenth in each year from 1908. This agreement 
was provisional for three 3^ars, but at the end. of that time 
it was found that China was actually reducii^ her produc¬ 
tion of native opium beyond the stipulated rate; and a 
new convention on May Sth, 1911, provided for continuing 
the co-operation and the reduction in the import, until, at 
the end of 1917, the foreign import should entirely cease. 
The import of 1907 had been assumed to be 51,000 chests ; 
this, it was agreed, was to be reduced by 5100 chests in 
each year, and in 1915 the import was 4186 chcstsj[118l 

[ 212 } tsrt of tho ngiilaUoB*, aes B. B. Uono, ** Tisda and' 
AdaiuBtratim of Chins,’* Appendix F. 

{113) The net import in 1907 48,630 oheau, oontalaxng 64.476 

pio^. 
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It had been further c^^reed that the introduction of foreign 

S lum might be prohibited in ell provinces in which it was 
arly demonstrated that cultivation of the poppy and 
production of native opium had entiraly ceased ; and in 
1915 fo«ign opium was overtly imported into three 
provinces only—Kiangsi, Kiengsu and Kwangtung.[114] 
Kinalfyi in February 1917, the Chinese government agreed 
to purch^e “ for medicinal purposes ** the certifl^ted 
stodu of imported opium, about 2000 chests, at tlie price 
of 6200 taels a chest. 

I 84. It was still open to other countries to produce 
opium and, under existing treaties, their nationals were 
free to import it, wherever produced ; and to meet this, 
an international conference was iield at Shanghai in 
February, 1909. The American government and the 
American people since 1848, and government, people and 
merchants since 1858. had steadily supported Cliina in lier 
anti'Opium e^orts ; now it was the American government 
which issued the summons to the conference; and, quite 
fittingly, an American, Bishop diaries Henry Brent, pre¬ 
sided over its proceedings. Ic adopted resolutions rccog- 
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nising the *“ unswerving sincerity of the government of 
China in their efforts to eradicate the production and 
consumption of opium throughout the empire'’; and 
urging the foreign governments represented at it to adopt 
regulations which would aid China in acbomplishing her 
declared purpo8e.[115] A secohd international conference 
was held at The Hague in January, Id 12, at which were 
represented China, America, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, The Netherlan^, Persia, Portugal, 
Russia and Siam ; over this conference also Bishop Brent 
presided. An international conveniion was agreed to 
and signed, providing: 

“ that the powers aliould eoaot effective laws or reguJations for 
the control of the production and diatribntioa of raw oplom ; 

“ that they ehcvdd’ take measures for the gradual azvl eCfeotive 
euppreasion of the manufacture of, internal trade in, aad use 
of, prepared cpiura* and should prohibit its imp^ and 
export; 

“ that they should paas laws to control the trade in and ore of 
morphia, oooaine, and their respective salts ; and 

“ that they should cooperate in preveatuig the srouggling of 
these drugs into and from Cbizm.” 

Thus, After more than a century of conflict on the fiscal 
and commercial aspects of the opium question, China and 
the foreign powers came to an agreement l^ed on its 
moral aspect; and the price, in of revenue, was paid 
without hesitation by China and Great Britain. 

§ 85. The ferment which had initiated the American 
boycott and the revived agitation against opium, con¬ 
tinued to stir the country. The young students of the 
post-Boxer period still supplied the impelling force j but 
by this time the small group of American students of the 
Yung Wing mission, less than a hundred in number, bad 
emerged from the obscurity to which they had been 
relegatedT[n5] and had t^en their rightful place in the 
movement for reform. To them, and to a few others 
educated elsewhere, was assigned the leading part in 
drawing up a new constitution, the most prominent being 
Tang Shao-yi, Liang Tun-yen and Liang Cheng among the 

pis] U.8. Por. ISOS ; CfabkA, No, 1,1909 ; TUpoit of tbe lQt«r- 
nUiMAi Opiufn Comsuuioft. 2 vols.. Slungbai, 1909. 
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American students, and Wu Ting*&iig, & inemlser of the 
English &ar; they were backed by the strong support of 
Yuen. Shih-kai, and It'is a tribute to the sober sense of tlic 
Chinese race that the dominant inspiration in this con* 
stitutional movement was not the radical and revolu¬ 
tionary spirit filling the students taught in Japan, but the 
sane conservatism animating the select few educated in 
democratic America and England. 

§ 84. In September, 1906, an imperial edict was issued, 
promising reform of the administrative system, of the laws, 
and of the finances of the empire, and re-organisation of 
“the army and navy; and undertaking to introduce con¬ 
stitutional government within a few years, when the nation 
should be educated to it. On November 6th a further 
decree abolished the old ministries, substituting for them 
thirteen new ministries, and created a national consultative 
Assembly of elected representatives. In 1907, in Septem¬ 
ber a decree placed the National Assembly on a working 
footing; in October provincial consultative Assemblies 
were created : and a decree of December 25th held out a 

promise of a future elected Parliament, enacting laws 

and controlling the executive government. A decree of 
August 27th, 1906, laid down a programme of progressive 
constitutional reform through nine years, at the end of 
which time the Parliament was to be summoned and fuU 
constitutional government established; the intervening 
period of nine years was, it was announced, reqmred for 
training the electorate and legislators in their duties. 
At the same time the draft of a proposed constltu^n was 
published, of which the first article declared that “the 
Tatsing dynasty shall rule over the Tatsing empire for ever, 
and shall be honoured through all ages'’; other articles 
defined the powersof the emperor,the duties of his ministers, 
the privileges and obligations of the subject, the rights and 
procedure of Parliament, and the qualifications for the 
franchise. 

I 37. It was a period of great political activity, when 
the intellect of the coming men in China was devoted 
to building up on the old foundation a new China, fitted 
to take her place in the modem world. Their work was 
worthy of being placed beside that of Siey4s, the Maker of 
Constitutions; and it shared with his the defect of being 
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adapted fot Utopia rather than for a vast empire, .with 
traditions established for more than two thousand years, 
and with a people accustomed to the old and dreading 
the new.[117] Their reform began from the apex of the 
pyramid, and left unaltered its body and its ba^. What 
was really needed was a reform which would secure e<iual 
justice for the subject, would protect the tax-payer from 
extortion, would substitute definite salaries for perquisites 
of undefined amount, and would require the official to pay 
into the Treasury all he received as tskxes from the people. 
These humble reforms, less magnificent than those actu^ly 
proposed, might perhaps have been carried out by a 
parliament, if its members had an inherited capacity for 
self-government; but in an Asiatic country, with its 
tradition of government by the strong hand through bureau¬ 
cratic agents, they could only have been effected by an 
Augustus or a Napoleou, resolved on dealing the Augean 
stables. 

§ 88. Tlie Manchus Prince Kung, Wensiang and 
Junglu, the Chinese Tseng Kwofon, Li Hung-chang and 
Liu Kun-yi, statesmen and loyal ministers of the dynasty, 
had all passed away. On November 15th, 1908, the only 
stropg character that had held the imperial po^er in China 
for over a century, whether as emperor or as regent, the 
empress dowager Taehi, died at the age of seventy-three. 
Her '^eath was preceded twenty hours earlier, on the even¬ 
ing of November 14th, by that of the emperor Kwangbsii. 
He <^ied after refusing to allow hinuelf to be removed 
from the pavilion in which he was copfined in 1898, to 
the Pavilion of Peaceful Longevity, in which an emperor 
should properly die ; and he died without having donned 
the robes. emblazoned with iht dragon, prescribed for a 
dying emperor. [118] The unexpected death of the Old 
Buddha, so soon after that of the emperor, excited general 
suspicion of foul play to her [119 ]; the more natural 
exp^nation, considering her age, is that, having been for 
nearly half a century the undisputed ruler of the empire, 

(1J7) ** Th»prl]iAjploth*taaiaititutioa wbioh, 
ptuined, wiU4evelop i& harmoa; .widi Ha smieon* 

raant, or foroo its iato baneoii 7 ihtA lAvroiice 

DowoH/* Th« Oovommoal of SnglMC.’* i; p. SSI. 

[lid] Obrowa corroep.'. Pokiae, Nov. ]6tb, Tliaos, Nov. ISth, 190S. 

[119] Ibid. 
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she recognised the immeasurable calamity of aliowiog the 
neurasthenic emperor to guide its.destinies in so grave 
a period of its development; and^ being the undispuUd 
mistress in the palace,[120] and foreseeing her.orm impend¬ 
ing end, she took the steps necessary to ayert the coUnvty. 

I 89. The power retained to the last by the' empress 
dowager Tzehi. in the imperial family, in the palace, and 
in the empire, was shown in her last act. In Uie evening 
of November 14th fhc proclaimed Fuyi, the three-year 
old son of. Prince Chim. to be emperor, and appointed the 
&ther to be Regent and Controller of the nation.[121] 
The new emperor was at once seated on the throne under 
the reign title of Hsuantung. Yuen Shih-kar had been 
transferred from the viceroyalty of Chihli and appointed 
to the Grand Council, the highest dignity possible for a 
subject; and one of the Acst a^ of the new reign was his 
appointment in conj auction with Chang Cbih-tung, on 
December 18th, to be Senior Guardian of the Heir Apparent. 
But Yuen Shih-kai’s position was precarious: he hod 
alienated the refbrm party in 1898 ; he had incurred the 
serious displeasure of the reactionary Manchus by refusing 
his support to the Boxer movement in 1900 ; and, in the 
death of Tzehi, he had lost his principal support in the 
state. An imperial decree of January 3nd, 1909, alleging 
an affection in the foot which prevented him per¬ 
forming the due ceremonies, ordered him to r^igu his 
offices and return forthwith to bis home in Honan. Fearing 
a worse fate, he took refuge in the foreign settlements at 
Tientsin; but, oni the personal assurances of Manchus in 
high position, he returned to Peking, and thence went 
banished to his home. 

§ 49. The Manchus had learned nothing, and they 
still considered the empire theirs. At the end of 1909 in 
the eleven principal miofstries, of the fifteen highest posts, 
nine were held by Manchus, one by a Mongol, five by 

( 120 ) TMhll«ftb«hindbflriaehevftultaof 
injsullioa, AZBOunting to Tls, »,000,000 of ntv«r ftod Tli, 2,SOO,000 of 
sold (About £22.000,000 —fTiinfni mm Mt«d ia Kvrtb*CbinA 

lUfAld. AM m, 1900. 

S KvAD^aa VM bora tbs too of YihirAB PriaeA Clnm, and wu 
Mil Of Hl«Af«Rg. Puri *** sen of ChM Mnoo Chua's soa 
TaUoof FriUM Cbo^. Cf. gosMtlogic*! tAbU At «ad of SubuMen,*’ 
obAp, lui. 
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Chinese ; of tlie eleven poste next in seuionty, seven were 
held by Manchusi one by a Mongol, three by Chinese [122] ; 
and this period was selected by several empresses dowager 
—three relicts of Tuhgcliih and tlie Lungyu consort of 
Kwanglisu—to squabble for po'ver within the palace. [128] 
In the provinces the Chinese reformers renewed their 
activity. The provincial Assemblies met for the first 
time in October, 1909 ; and, although constitutionally 
they were little moie than debating societies, they made a 
collective demand that the meeting of the national Parlia¬ 
ment should be expedited, and should take place within 
two years. This demand was rejected in a decree ot* 
January 10th, 1010, The first national Assembly was 
opened at Peking on October fil'd, 1910, Prince Pulun 
presiding- It at once urged that the first Parliament be 
summoned earlier: there was some hesitation, but ultim¬ 
ately a decree was issued summoning Parliament in tbe 
year 1918- This did not {>atisfy the Assembly, which 
demanded an immediate summons, insisting further on the 
responsibility of the Grand Council to Parliament. This 
was resisted, but inquiry was promised, and the Assembly 
was prorogued on January 11th, 1911. 

§ 41. By an imperial decree of May 8th, 1911. the three 
higher councils of state were abolished, and in their place 
were created a Cabinet and a Privy Council; Prince 
Ching, president of the abolished Grand Council, was 
appointed Prime Minister, and elaborate regulations were 
published defining the duties and powers of* the Cabinet 
and ministers. Prince Ching was an imperial clansman 
who had been adopted*into the imperial family; he was 
made a prince of tfie fourth rank on his adoption in 1852, 
raised to the third rank in 1871, to the second rank in 1884, 
to the first rank in 1894, and to hereditary first rank in 
December, 1908. He had had offices and honours heaped 
upon him—and yet this prince and high minister of state 
was a man of mediocre ability. Seventy-three yean of 
age, he was much married, and was connected by his 
marriages with a great number of the highest princes and 
officials in the empire. His palace in Peking 1^ been the 
place of pilgrimage of expectant officials for a genetatioB 

1 122] Otuewo««m p., ?«kjog,NQT. 9th. 1909. Tiidm, Jan. 4th. 19IC. 
12S] Nortb-Cbins snid. Dm. 24th, ]9D0i TimM, Sept, dtb, 1910. 
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past; ‘ bis front door is a market place * is a common saying 
among the Chinese ; every official who enters the precincts 
of bis pabce has to pay toll to the gate-keeper/’ He was 
characterised a$ a decrepit old n.an, irresolute^ wily, 
corrupt, and inelRcient,”[I24] and to bis irresolution and 
incapacity were due some at least of the ills of the govern¬ 
ment of China in recent years. And yet the court, which 
had summarily dismissed Yuen Shih*kai, could hnd no 
minister more capable than this decrepit old man to whom 
to entrust the guidance of the empire, 

I 48. The second meeting of the national Assembly 
was appointed for October, 1911. On the llth day of that 
mc4ith an outbreak at Wuchang precipitated the revolution. 
There was some fighting at and around Hankow and 
Hanyai^, ending in favour of the revolutionaries. This 
was followed by risings in others of the principal cities of 
C&ina : in these there was little fighting, and the movement, 
having the character rather of a general strike than of a 
rebellion, was uniformly successful throu^out central 
and southern Cliina. Yuen Shih-kai was now recalled 
f^m his seclusion and given the most ample powers in 
the vain hope of saving the dynasty. He was able to retain 
control over the northern provinces, and even to recover 
Hankow and Hanyang by fire and the sword; but the 
united and resolute attitude of the revolutionaries in the 
centre and south, and the irresoluteness and Bourbonism 
of the Manchu court and nobility, combined to make 
impossible the task he had undert^n of preserving the 
dynasty as head of a constitutional monarchy. The 
followers of Kang Yu*wei were brushed aside, the ad¬ 
herents of Sun Yat-sen took charge of the revolution.; 
and, on February 12th, 1912, the emperor abdicated and the 
court withdrew to Jehoh which had been its dty of refuge 
when the English and French occupied Peking in i860. 

§ 48. For three-fourths of a century there had been 
international, as distinguished from mercantile, relations 
between the Chinese empire and the nations of the West. 
In. 1884 Lord Napier had acted, as an envoy of the British 

[ISsr 0«r corntp., Peldog, Apitl 27tb, Tism, Hih. 19U. K 

VuAQ uilykai iB»;'ba dDnaid«r«4'of ChiasM 
MDpim—** 1 blow I oftanvo tho oountiy. ood I Imow no other cen 
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orown must have acted ; the Chinese coxirt and the viceroy 
at Canton had acted as must have been expected of 
them [126j ; and the result was the ignominious failure of 
Lord Napier's mission. In 1839 a conflict broke out in 
which all the foreign merchants at Canton were concerned, 
but the brunt of which was home by England ; to China 
and the Chinese people the sole apparent cause of the 
conflict was the opium question; to the British govern¬ 
ment and people its sole causes, were the equal status of 
nations, and tlxe right to protectiou for life and property 
for foreign traders commorant in tlxe Chinese empire.[126] 
In the settlement effected by tijc* treaties, 1842-44, the 
opium question was not settled, but the otlier questions 
were dealt with aa far as Western opinion was then prepared 
to go.[127] Chinese opinion did not accept tliis settle¬ 
ment, and friction continued between G'lin'a and the W'est 
until, in 1856, cause was given to England and France to 
begin the second war. This was ended by the four treaties 
of 1858, whicli settle^' the relations between China and tlic 
We8t.[128] A third war. tJiat of 1860, was required to 
overcome tlie opposition of the war party, The settlement 
of 1860 consolidated that of 1868, and, as the result of 
three wars, the Chinese learned, and they accepted M their 
law, that whereas formerly it was China which dictated 
the conditions under wJiich international relations were to 
be maintained, now it Svas the Western nations which 
imposed their will on China. [129] This ended the Period 
of Conflict. 

§ 44. Then followed the Period of Submission, in 
which China accepted the decision of war, Officials in the 
provinces may have taken tlie natural course of inter¬ 
preting treaty stipulations in their own favour; but the 
empire was exhausted by tha great Taiping i‘ebellion,[18(i] 
while its prestige was shaken by its foreign wars ; and the 
central administration was unable to resist the demands 
of the foreign powers. For iome years these denjands were 
directed solely to the enforcement of tlie treaties, and the 

CJ26] Of. “ Confiot.'’ ob»p, vi. H 24-4. 

[120] Ibid., ch&p. ix. $4 46 ^ 9 . 

[1271 lbid..cbftp. xi.fl I. Id. 

[128] Ibid., chAp. s»5v, f 2. 

fl2d] IWd.. «>wp. xzvi. I 2l>, 

[130] Ibid., chap, xvii; ** gubraJAaon,'* ebape. iv, v. 
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envoys at Peking were united in supporting the govern¬ 
ment [ 181 ]: but gradually national ambitions as^rted 
themselves. During these years China lost the control of 
nearly all her vassal states—the fringe of buffer states 
which Iiad encircled the empire and protected it from direct 
contact with the outer world—Liuchiu, [X82] a fringe nf 
Ih,[188] Siam»[184] Burma>[185} Annam[Id8j{ end, in 
1894. there remained only Tibet, Mongolia and Korea. 
This was tlie period in which a wist and strong government, 
with a disorganised and exhausted empire, would have 
reforrued and strengthened its administration and its 
finances ; and in which any rulers, worthy to rule, would 
at least have looked to the defences of the empire. But 
this plain duty ivas neglected by the imperial government, 
and the period, of submission—and of peace—was wasted. 

I 45. Then followed the Period of Subjection. In 
1$95 the war with Japan brought to the empire deep 
humiliation, and the loss df Korea. In 1898 four powers 
seized for themselves naval stations and commercial ports 
on the coast of China, and the break-up of tlie empire 
seemed to be impending. Then came the mad outbreak 
of 2900, supported by tl^c Manchus, but, of the Chinese, 
only by tho^e in the provinces immediately around Peking ; 
and, in punUhment, China was reduced to a state of sub¬ 
jection so low that, if the empire u'as to survive, it was 
clear that radical reforms were essential The period of 
submission had been wasted i of the period of subjection, 
the first part, 1805 to 1900, had been wasted; the second 
part, 1901 to 1905, had been spent in futile reforms whicli 
should not touch the prestige and the emoluroenta of the 
ruling race; and in the last part the empire tried by belated 
and reluctant reform to stem the tide of the rising Chinese 
sense of nationality. AU these belated efforts f^d. and 
the Manchu empire fell, leaving to the republic, which was 
erected on its ruins, an inheritance of disorder and corrupt 
administration, and a status of subjection to the foreign 
powers. 


Cf, " 8ubmM«)n,*’ ch^p. vj. 
Ibid., ebap. XV, | 27. 

2Ud., chap, xvi. 

[I Hi Ibid., ehfrp, xvii, { 1. 
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HWANOPU CONSERVAKCY BOAftt) 


AlWUAL RECEIPTS 
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APPENDIX D 

THE CUSTOMS' STJRVrCK :-THR SPIRIT THAT OtTOHT TO 
AN’IMATB POLICY THAT OUOHT TO OUIDE 

IT.—TKB DUTIES H' OUGHT TO PERFORM; GENERAL 
CONSIDERATIONS AND SPECIAL RULES 

Ci&ctmAR No. 8 oif 1894. 

iHSFfiOTOfUTB Gs^IBRAr. Of Cl79T0US, 

PbKTKO, Sint JUrM, 1964. 

6i?, 

1 . VArioiiB oocurroncdB, which have attracted my ait«<Delon 
during the courH« of tho last three years, induce me to think, tliat it 
iiughC prove of no little utility to eU coocemed, to place before the 
Coioiruseionera of Customs sundry considerations, of » kind calcu¬ 
lated to lead to more eorrect Ideas of some of the priaciplee by which 
they ought to bo guided in the discharge of tlMsr dotieH, and sugges¬ 
tive of somo points of view from which the Inspector General, as tlic 
respojistbla Agent of the Chinese Government, i»< necessitated to 
regard their action, more expocially when that action provokesi 
public oriticiera, or elicits inar)cd of disapprobation, whether on the 
part of Fcraignant or Cliicese. It is with such ao object In view, as 
well as to notify certain roles of the Service, that tlJa Circular 
Despatch le addressed to the gentlemen in charge of the Ofllcee of 
Customs at Che various porta: and to its contents their particular 
attention is invited. 

2, In the Arat place, it is to be distinctly and constantly kept in 
mind, that the Inspectorate of Custome is a Chinese and not a 
Fbreign Service, aad that,a(iinicli. it is the duty of each ofitsmerabers 
to oonduot himself towards Cldnets. people as well se.officials. i» 
euch a way as to avoid all causo of offence and Dl-feeling. Whatevei 
other ForoigDere resident in this country may deoni thenibolves 
entitled to do. whether from their position, or fluted auperiority to 
tlie Ciu&esc. or ip tlie way of Nhowing tJieir superior enJlghtanment 
by riding roegh'-ehod over prejudices, and by evincing a gaaersl 
contempt for customs dlflering from their own. it is to be expected 
from those who take the pay, aad who are the servants of tbe Qiinese 
Government, that they, at least, will so sot as to neither offend 
Busoeptibilitiee. nor excite jealouslee, Buspicioiti and dislike. In 
dealings, therefore, with native officials, and in intercourse with the 
people, it will be well for the Foreign employds of the Customs to 
remember, that they are the l:^ther officers of the one, and that 
they have, to some extent, aocapted certain obligations and responsi- 
bilitiee by becoming, in a sense, the countrymen of the others; the 
man who cheriahee such an idea, will be led to treat the one class with 
courtesy, and the other with friendUnesscourtesy will smooth 
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ilia way in t)irNt,ansAi.cian of bu^iace^ and conduct thAfr 

originatcain a fjiendly fMlmq wiU tend tc do away witJi much, 
of th» diaJlKo. in many iilacea 'ilK'wn to forcigoera generally. 

X bn is t'A in iTvind and act \ipon Uio hint contained 

in the prcttcding parajjraph, it is not, of uoimo, expected Uiat any 
Ann will forjn^t that ho is a ropniacntati^*e of a I'ivjlination of a (ifu- 
grm«iv<i kind, that ^fteiK in almost ovary rcapoct front tliat of this 
country: nor wUJ he be expected, aaauchi to eopprees the inolination 
that oatundly will lead (um'to eaek to awaken some intereat in that 
civiUsatbn. and to introduce such of its appliances an the experience 
of the West has shown to ho productive of generally beneficial reaulte. 
Bub Die action tliat such coneideration involves, inusb b*i of a 
spcondary kind: the flnit thing to be rememberod hy each is, that 
ha is the paid agent of the Chioase Govemmojit fur the iierrormaneo 
of specified work, and to do (hat well should bo his chief core ; aub- 
sldUry to that work must be those plant and that action whiuh 
march in the train of progress, and they too. to be botli beiiMficial 
and BUccMsful, mvist be guided by the good sense that patiently 
awaits its opperiunity. that can suggest without aSeotadon of 
superiority, that labors to convince rather than to dictate to, and 
that can introduce remedios without causing the irritation Uiat 
SMands the earposura of defecta. 

4. Tor suffloiently obvious reasorw, ilm applicatiou of f)i(> broad 
phociple. by which action ought to be guided, seeds no further 
aMlifieation or illustration. If properly appreciated, rta mfiuenre 
wflj make itself felt m the most minute detUls of the Individual’s 
ofioial work and private life In China. Eaoh Commisaionsr haa 
special duties to perform end respensibiUtiea to meet, originating 
in the position in which he is p laced et the port at which he is Jocatod. 
^e official relations In which ho stands tO the Inspector General, 
the Superintendent of Oostoras. the ConraU. the Mercantile oom> 
mujiity, and the Service geneially. demand his considerotton, and 
not CO underetaad them will render him hable to errors in the per¬ 
formance of the duties that accompany them. He is the delegate 
or deputy of the Inspector General,—the only one in the Service, 
it ie to be remembered, held reeponaible by the Cblneae Government, 
—s a d is appointed to take eba^e of the Toreign staS that aids the 
Cbineee Suporinteodenb in Uie cclleotion of the Beveaue. sad in the 
transaction of Customs* bus!awe; ho is by position the head, under 
the Superintcodonb, of tl )0 executive, and, by couitesy, though not 
neeenearily. he is the adviser of the Superintendent in all that con* 
ooms Foreign trade at the port in queetion. Ag head of the executive. 
Ilia duties are nimple. tfiuugli important, arid are such theta man of 
oommon sense can liardiy fall to perform them salisfactorily and 
efficiently, guided as he is by Port Rogulatlons. which provide for 
almost every ordinary unntingvncy, and aided by an office routine 
that ought to make the transactinn of bualnees a matter of meehanical 
oorreotiLesa. Aa the adviser of the Superintendent, his position 
becomes a different and more dlfficul* one ; hie speoiahty ie—or at 
least is nippoeed to be-—a correct knowledge of th* regulations under 
which tn^ by Foreigners with Ch£aa is osuTied on, ^d it is taken 
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for giMitad thab knowledge is Accompanied by ao accurate 
acquaintareo with the h^lta, wiybee* mod«e of thoughts and ways 
of viewing occuiTROcue, of tlinae Foreigners, ae well ae by a greater 
familiarity than other Fareignerx can liave, with thi> nauirr. air* 
cumstanccN and rights of Cbc Chiiieec. The CommUaioner it accord* 
jrtgly hkoiy to be regarded by tive Superiiiiandent •<! being better 
qualified than lie ia himaelf to pronounce a correct opinion on every 
queation that presenta iteolf, and, how'ever frequently he, may fail 
to endorae l)ia action after tho event. ti\f Superintendent wlU rarely 
otherwise than adopt liie opinions and put forwaid his vjowu before* 
hand, ft ia right and natural, too, tiiat tho Superintendent should 
appeal to tlie Ooniuiiraiom'r for ndviiT. for h<« will amuine tliai ilia 
C^mmi^ioncr hnv such a c'int)neh<*fieion ot Clio ix'ciprooal obligationn. 
riglils. and mud'* of aoting of both ChinOMi and Ih)r<>ignerRf as shall 
make hi«n a safe counerllor; and, on tlic otlior hand, the Superin¬ 
tendent. if but newly app<Mnl«d b> his post, cannot but beaaignorant 
aa the other ough t to bu well i nformod. It too. tlie coralJai’y of his 
portion, w thn Inapovtor <ien<«ral's deiiuty. and it w in soinempecta 
his ri^i. aa tlio liead of the Suporintendeut'a execuUve, that the 
ComraiwnoocrHhould be tlic Superintondmt's adviser; it ie, i)owovor, 
only by the Superintendent'e oeuncay, that advice is on each oocaeion 
asked fc? or followed, Such oonddorationa will naturally lead tho 
Inepoctor Qonoral to expect the oxooutivo of e4oh ostablishnwnt to 
ho thoroughly acqu^ntod with itu dutioa, and thoroughly efficient 
in every rwpect, and to the CoinRiisaioner will he look to aee that 
it ie so further, and ae naturally, too, will the inapeolor General 
expect the advlco given to the Superintendoot to be lound and 
correct, and nothing will cause greater surprise Chan to Sad that the 
Superinteodeiit, in fallowing that advicie. has been placed in either 
an impolitic, inexpedient, or, more eapeoi^ly, un<eno&Ce position. 
On this latter point, it is to be particularly pointed out, that any 
action taken, or advice tendered, by a Commissicner, which shall 
have the effect of placing a Superintendent in a fabe or untenable 
position, will be regarded as evidence that that Oommissioner haa 
not bad sufSeienC experience, and does not poasess that a cqii eintan ^ 
with the more important parte of bis duly, which—and which only 
~iuati5ee his oceupsnoy of such a position 5 and. however much 
^'ho regretted may be the necessity for such a step, it will be the 
Inspector General's duty, in the interests of the Oiiacee Government, 
of the Ouatonis' Service, and of the MorcantUe community, to remove 
from hie post any individual who may. by luchaotion as that referred 
to, give evidence of hie unfitneaa to be at the head of an office. The 
good sense of each Cummietioner will doubtkes preserve him from 
aoch errors in judgment, as well as prevent him from allowing the 
Nraming this paragraph contains, to have the effoefc of inducing 
complete inastion through fear of responsibility, 

5 . While it is the Iimpector General who it responsible to tlta 
Chineoe Government for tho efficiency and mistwortiiinee* of the 
various Fortignere appoinlad to potU in the Ouatomi’ Service, and 
for tho work generally as perionned by the Foreign exeontiv^ it is 
the Superintendent of Cuitoxnfi at each port who i«, m point ox lacl. 
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offleiftllf rfspnnsibl^ (or Uie pi'op«r (Ji&ch*rgo of the duties of thet 
port. The position of die CoinmUteiener ie seoordin^y of necessity 
subordinate to that of tlie Siipenntcndunt. sml. wliilr» M the siunu 
time, personally, he difTen* from the ^iiperintend^'nt^s subordinates, 
properly so called, it is not bponining for hint to t>)ni«t hinvelf 
needJss^y forward, and. in the eye^ of either J^'t^i^er* or Chinese, 
court or acceptreeponfiibilitlee oUier tlian tho-otl(atpro)>erly attach 
to him i it ie injadicieus, too. and likely to Ls attended with bad 
r^tUte, for the Commissioner to airoitato to hinuclf the tone of thK 
Superintendent, for, while eiicli a jiroeoedinjr i« not tmllkoly to •'(Tend 
the Superintendent himreU, it in caUndateil to load the public to 
mieapprehsnd the nature of the C'»mn)iA>ionej‘*s officH*. and to demand 
of hire eerricee, which, ifreuderod.in addition t<> Ix^ingimautlioripcd. 
place hun In a atill faker and moio difKcuJt pusitiun (or llio future, 
and which, if refused, not oaly call forth, and to -oino extent givi* 

5 rounds for. the cha^Ka of caprice. favonriti><in and antagoniemi. 

uttend, too, to weakm and discredit tlie ixwitlon to w'hjoh lieia in 
reality entitled. The moro tiie Oommiseiunont keep in (he back- 
grcuod. the better will it be for tiie dutioe tliey liave to perform, 
and the lees will be tlve chaucc« dI tlwir becoming the objects uf 
ill'feeling. 

d. The Conunisajoiier'a position at tlio puK u ill Jistnrally bring 
him more or lass into eonta^ with the varjoun Consuh, and, for tlio 
speedy adjostraent of difiicuitieH, ok well a<< for tlie tranaaotJoii of 
Iraaioess gensraU/i it is desirable that ac(|(iaiutaricc with thenv^ 
the Bon*inercantile mors eepecially-^hould partake of die nature of 
intimacy, and that frisndly rslations eliould be always )>tesetved. 
In whatever official oomepondenoe or conversation the Comrais* 
sioner may have with such Consular authoKtiea. it will be still moro 
advisable to bear in mind the fMt of tlis Superintendent’s official 
rsnponsibiHty, and to rsfrain from adopting su^ a tone as sliall tend 
to cause the Consuls to consider or treat the fluperinCendoot as a 
nonentity, or lead dism to transfer his responsibiLty to the Com- 
miasioneK However desirable it may be that ultimate decirirms 
should be those that the ComreUeioner may advire, it must not be 
forgotten, that advice must be aoeepted by the responsible head of 
the local establisKment^thc Superintendent—before action can 
be taken, and that the dsclelon oome to on such advice is, tx office, 
the Superintendent's decision; care ought therefore to be exercised, 
to refrain froro ui any way interfering to the prejudice of the Super¬ 
intendent's assertion of the dignity of his own yosition. and coo* 
sequent reeponsibjUtyand. to authorise it to be said that the 
deoisioo rests witli the Comxoiasioner, would be such an interference. 

A jodiciouB Sinking of self will not in a^y way derogais from one's 
ceapectabjlity or real Influence ; whereas an undue amouot of self- 
assertion. the more especially if it be of that unwarract^ kind which 
is seen where the responsibility really rests with another, will aap 
the foundations of influence, and must, in the end, make the individual 
ridiculous. 

7. With the members of the mercautUs community, the Coro* 
misaioner and the members of the establishment, come into daily 
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eontect. Moet of the merchuiu &re fuud to ontertftin b deep*rooted 
di&like for the InspoetorAte ; mAny of them ore $,t no pains to oocceal 
that dieUke; and aJl of them equoUy will cry oat wlionever regula¬ 
tions era enforced to t]icir itrejndieo, or even when they are subjected 
to delays which»thon^h iwctwwy to enable the ofRce to do ite work, 
to them eeem vexatious and unealled ftjr. It is to be regretted 
that each a feeling should vxiKt> but it in a matter vf congratulation 
tliat the virulence of tlie hostility elio\s‘i> mgns, at nonio of the porta, 
of disappearing. Tl w feeling jaferred to. originating in Cl le exemption 
from the neoeesity to atbjnd to CuHtome’ business Utat iiiercbeDte, 
generally, enjoyed a few y^rv ago, has. it is to be confo!B«ed. been 
kept in existenco. and on some ccca^ioni< almost justified, by t]ie 
unavoidable ineBloiojicy of the CustumH’ Htaff, and by tlie antagonism, 
OQ tlie part of tlie CusCoius* peo (itv, tliat i t itself called forth in return. 
Tlie charge, too, tliat the Ouetoms liavo beeji carclose of tlve uiterests 
of the mercliaiit>*. has in some rospoute been negatively net an ill- 
founded one. We, llo^vev^r. arc not the masters of the likes and 
dislikeaof other people, and with the feeling of tlie nterehants, what* 
ever may be our wisltes, wi* can liava but little to do { it would, of 
coarse, be more pleasant for all. Wei'S tlw luspectoratuiiiom jiopular, 
but that it will aver be so. in any vftry Ingli degree, can iiM(Uy Iw 
hoped for, invinuoh aa. in every place and age. the'administration 
of the revenue has invariably ))TO%‘oked oppoRition and hoetiUty. 
NbvertheleeH. we have positive duties Co atCnsd to, and it is as easy 
to get through tlieiii aruuotldy, as it is to make tltslr performance 
vexatious. Antagonism to the merchant is not the principle tliac 
ought to guj de a OorumisHioner. or hie etafi, i n the conduce of Customs' 
business. It is when trade fiouriehee that cite coRent of the revenue 
are most rapidly filled, and for trade to flourish, ite operations should 
be as much facilitated, and as little fettorod. as possible: on the 
qther hand, tlie intareats of tlie Inspectomte itsalf require that work 
^ould be performed not ouly ofBciently but smoothly, and, for offire 
work to go on smoothly suid to be performed efitoiently, it is requisite 
Chat the niJee and regulations should be of the least cumbrous and 
most intelligible kind,—that eoeh individual in the office sliouid be 
thoroughly acquainted with tho work of hi» own department—tliat 
the merchantM should know to whom, and in what way. to s^ly for 
the tronaactionof their berinees ; and above all, that tho only display 
orfeeling should bo such as might bo evinoad in the deoiro—the more 
reoiproo^ Che better—to oblige. To a public servant it will be 
quite a sufilioient reward, to be conaoious of the fact chat the most 
diBsgreesble of duti<« is performed in the least disagreeable of ways; 
whether Uie attempt to oblige is aokrMwIedgad, or not, need matter 
but little to him. From Bu<m a standing point, it will be seen to be 
the duty of the gentlemen in charge of offices, to study well, with a 
view to praotiou results, the condition and reqniremeots of the 
eeveral p^s at wbinh they are located : with a proper regard to the 
protaeCion of the revenue, the interests of the xnerchanta should be 
their chief care ; they ought to see that uaelaas rules ars not enforced, 
and tbat such as are of an unnecessarily vexatious chskracCer ore 
modified; titey ought, by constant personal supervision, to assure 
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thomeclvea, tLat tho membare of th^r «wtabliKhfn«nta undorst«nd 
their dvitiaa thoroughly, perform tliera oerofuUy, and show tbemeelve« 
viUing Mid obliging ; m public ecrvonte, they Are bound to help the 
pubUo in Uin tmcsaotion of the buRineM tliot Miige them to the 
office, ruid it should br tlioir &ini to demon»trAN’ prAcUcAlly-^not 
onjy that, Kivon the prc«unt order of things, (he erronflomenM made 
for thA tranMAOtion of biWneen mo the b^t poeeibio. but—that tlio 
preei'nt order, ie, or may bo made to ho> superior to any other in its 
coilatorAl bonofita and advantagee. Vo Commiesioner need entartain 
the fear that hie eRorta to facilitote huainoee, and. by bo doing, to 
oonault the trua interaete of trade and omumerce, uhll bo oharaetoriBod 
by the liuspOotor General ax truckbng to ths niorcTiante : a g<*ntle* 
manly aeeertaon of tho dignity of one^ own poutlon, is by nu rimjib 
incoinpatibki with a due and careful regard for even the meet trivial, 
if honaet and rlghtfu). intarseta of other*. ITie mercantile com* 
mtiniUea ought, therefore, to be encoun^^ to make aurh euggee* 
Mona aa to them—viewing bualncaa, to be txansaiotcd, from Choir 
side and thrii points of vie w — s co rn likely to tend to render work 
easier; and. indeed, the mere forcible the language with which they 
point to exie^g defects, the more iotelli^ble will it be. Human 
inatilutiona are seldora perfect; ours, however, le not fettered by the 
red-tape Chat clogs the action of other departmciite; and it le our 
duty, as it ough^ too, to bo our pleasure, to aim at t)ie perfect. 
Approaehce to it. be they recognised or not, will In tliemaelvcB, a^ 
pointa g^ned. BuffiriBnily reward whatever trmible may be token. 

Suoh being the Inspector Gsner&lVi views and wiahe*, itia ooQfidsntly 
oxpeoted that the Conunieaioners will be guided thereby, and that 
they .will cooperate cheerfully in CMrying ont a policy which will be 
found, in the end. to tend in tho highest degree to lighten the work 
of the ofhee. and to render most eaay of performance the dutiea of the 
eavaral heads of depart menta. 

8. y^ith a view to Che greater efficiency of the Sorvioe, the Com* 
mi«oionon ought to endeavour by thoir oounael and example, to 
imbue tboir eubordioaUe with sneh an interaet in their work, aad 
euch an uprit de corps, as shall edueo the knowled g e sod qoalifioatione 
that fit juniors for takins the pJaco of seninre, and inspire the heads 
of the Service with confldenee in the capacity of its members. As 
many as can do an. ought U> pty some attention to the etu^ of ^e 
Chineao language i it will be found to bo not altogether unintersatgng 
in Itaelf. and while the acquisition of the lenguaga may subsequently 
pro%*n SH bfnndoial to tho individual, n* it wiQ boueeful to the Sarvlee, 
tho study of it will, at all ovoute, load to some knowledge of, and 
ornate some Interest in, the Oovomment we serve, and the people 
among whom our lot in Ilfo has boon east. It is the Inspeotor 
General’s aim to make the Service edcient •. let it be the care of the 
Commissioners and th^ mbordinates to make it reapeeted. 

9. The apecifiu duties to be performed by the Commissioners, are 
tboM which anse from their conneetion with, and position in. the 
Chinese Cuatoma. The full and efficient performance of their owe 
duties, as Gommissionars of Customs, will leave but littls tune 
for engaging in work of any oriiM Idi^ and indeed, generally speak- 
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ing, to ftngftge in &ny other work is only too likoly to bo followed 
by, as a resuit, an in^equato attention to their duties proper. The 
Inspector Oanaral thii%ks it right accordingly Co diHcoomge as much 
as possible Che acts of tliOHo who take part in other than Custaot"* 
aSain. 1 naemuch. however, aa Che UoininisHioiion, from tltelr 
greater intimacy with Chinreo officials, may in general be able to 
inAueoce those offioial>< room easily Uiait catx others, it might be 
uuwise Co issue an absolute prohibition ag^netioterferlng with affairs 
boyond the proxinco of the Cuatoms ; (or, tiie friendly advice of the 
Commieeioner, if sound, may be attended with good results in many 
oases, which might otherwino result in unfortunate complicaCione. 
The LnspeeCor Oenural, houtvvr, wisbt's it to ho xiistiT^ctly under* 
etood. that, wliile suci) mattoni must loft by him to the good 
taste and dixerotion of tho OominisAioner* iixlividuaily, ho will 
not ehare tbe rceponeibiUty of ^ueh action : and that instances of 
unwarranted or ilbadvboii iiitorfereoco, will bo viuupd as aflordiog 
evidence of unfitness for a position of such trust as ia Uiat of a Com¬ 
missioner. Uorcovor, whenever a ConumsaioBcr goes, or proposes 
to go, beyond the proper sphere of his dutiee as such, his negleot to 
report tbe action taken, or proposed to be taken, will bo regarded 
as reprebensible in the extrema Copies of oorrespondence witii 
loeal er other officials, relating to matters not connected with the 
Customs, muHt be forwarded for tbe information of the Inspeotor 
Qener&L ^ 

10. While the question of interfering with business other than 
Customs* at his po^ is left to bo decided by the augoncies of the 
occasion and the discretion, of the Commiseioner, it must be distinetly 
understood, that the Inspeotor General will totally disapprove of 
any interferenoe, on the part of any Conunissioner, with affairs of 
any kind. Customs’ or otixer, at another port, or beyond the limits 
of the district, with the supervision of whioh the office be presldea 
over is charged. In order that the vurioua Commissionem may be 
fully aware of the bmite within which each is authorised to act, and 
beyond whioh his action must cease, tho Inspector General appends 
hereto the names of the places which form the boundaries of the 
several ports and stations. . . . 

11. Tbe Inspector Cionerai is not unaware of the feet that tbe 
porta differ from each other in respect of tlie numbers of reeldent 
Foreign nxerchanta. in t)xo antountof duties collected, and in other 
ways : and that while at some tbsrs are Cnmmiseionere, at others 
there may merely bn Anting Commissioner^, or even Assistance in 
Charge, and that these clase^ too, draw different ratea of pay. It 
is bo be clearly underntood. however, that whatever be th^ titles, 
and whatever th^r rates of pay, tho officers selected to babe charge 
of the ports are regarded by the lospector General as, for the time 
boing, on preciMy the saiixe footing, and that, in the absence ol 
spot-ific instmctioiiK to tlio I’onbrary. an Assisi art in Olmrgs, acting 
as such by the Inspector Gonerara aubhoKty. is fully entitled to 
addresa'ths officers in charge at other ports on terms of perfect 
equality. . . 

19. In the event of anyinault offered to, or iUdreatment raoeived 
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by. •ny Costomt' employ^, wh»th«r K^tive m Foraign, jt «iU be fche 
Comralieioder'fi duty to niove the Superiotendent of Custome to 
punUli the off«ider» if Chinese^ or. if a Foreigner! to eddrese wi official 
oompleint, oellingfor a forroaland public Investigation of the oliorge, 
to the <^iml concerned. Should the Cooeul refuse to make the 
e^aminatioo, or should he appear to act unfairly in the matter, to 
the detrineni of the public Service, it tviU be the Commisajon^'s 
duty to report tite ooourrence, forwarding copjott of all docuoiente. 
to the Inepeotor General, and to move the Superintendent to address 
a similar report to the Teung-ll Yanien. Tho CotomiMionar nujst not 
by atopping the worUog of a vossel, by forluddi:ig tlie person Co 
enter the office, or by any other similar act, take the law Into hiso^vn 
hands. 

19. The Lispeator Genecalis responsible to tho Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, for Uie good cesduct, lionesty, and efficiency, of the ^arioua 
Foreigners employed in the offices of t)is Inspectorate, and he is 
liable to be dismissed from iiis post at a moment^s notice, in the 
event of his services, or the servicss of those he raaotnmends for 
employment, being deemed unsaQafaotory by the Government. Tlie 
Cemcnissicnera of Customs, tho AaristanM or Clorks, and the Foreign 
nnployiv, generally, hold their positions so long as the Govemmont 
requires tbsir services, ])rovided their general exmduct, and tJie mode 
in which they perform ^eir duties, arc satisfactory to tlis responsible 
Agent of the Government, Use Inepsctor General, with whom 
alone rests tits right to employ or disiiuns, to pianwte or degrade, or 
change from one I'ort to another. Except in the caHoa of tliose who 
may hold letters of appointment, in ^vliieh diMtinct provision of a 
different nature Ih mails fnr such a contingency, a Oouunisajoner, 
or an Assistant on the regular list. witJi whose services tlie Inspector 
Genera] finds it expedient or requisite to <Uspense, is entitled to three 
BKotiis' notice, or, in default of notice, to three mouths’ pay. . . . 

24. Ftem wliat has been written above, it will be evident to the 
Cenuniaaionen, that the object the Inspeotor Qeoeral has in view 
is singly to give shape, efficiency and regularity to the Service, m 
well ae to prevent misundeesUndinge and mistakes; and it will be 
equally obvious, that it will be as much for tlioir interest as for his, 
to carry out cheerfully and faithfully the dlieotions given, and to 
act up to the spirit of the suggestions made. 

I am, &o. 

(Signed! ROBERT HART, 
I.G, 


Tag Coatausiomas oa C^roas. 


CaccLAS bio. 93 OF 1999. 

ImvECTcaaTS Gbkskai ov Customs, 
Pa&itfo, 1st Kovember, 1969. 

8m, 

1. Having received repiiea to Circular Kb. 13, 1869, Oon* 
oemlng port requiremenee and swioe re-o^aoisation, and having 
compared tbs various suggestions, and carefully considered tbe 
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Hub&tAnc« geaerAlly tboe« MpliM, 1 AVAtl myeelf of tho opporfoni&y 

afforded by the publication of new ruke for the eervice to malM 
taoh reiuarke ae seem most called for at this juncture. 

2. In the firet ploce, T have to thank the Commissioners generaliy 
for the attention they have given to the points on which thebr 
ophuone were Invited, and for the candour and freedom of speech 
with whicii they have expreeeed their viewe. Were ray Cir. No. Id. 
1669. to have no other effect, it will be found to have been useful, 
in one direction by ladueing the seniors in the service to express 
their opinions freely, and in another by developing through that 
very expression of opinion a stronger feeling of unity and greater 
cohesion in all its ranks. 

6. The replies, taken as a wliole, place before me three sets 
of scggsetions: 

P. Those affecting the strength of the staff required by each 
ports 

8*. Those which refer to such rules for the regulation of the 
service ae the Inspector General is oonq>etent to deal 
with ; and 

3^. R\iggestionK rc<iuicing to be considered hy a conunittea 
appointed by tiie service generally before being touched 
hy the Inspector General huraelt. 

'Pile htiggestions of the first claas, having reierenoe to individual 
porb*, will be treated of in coneapondence with the ports conceroed, 
and those of the third olaHS will probably be plspcod befoi e a committee 
for ie-cou£idoAtion, after 1 shall have had tl^e opportunity of oon> 
f erring personally with the Commi vioners fi om whom they emanated; 
suggestions of the second class, necersitatlng nothing more chan a 
careful comparison c£ the opinions of the writers, tested by tho 
tesuJte of personal observation, and >dewed in connection with the 
characteristic features of the service during the ten }*ears it ha'^ 
existed, can at once be dealt with. 

4. In 1854, when the Rebels held Shanghai, the Treaty Powers, 
England. France, and tbe United States, in view of certain difficulties 
wbicU tbe peculiar state of affairs wae or^nating at the cldef treaty 
port, aotlK>riml n Foreign Inspactorata, in which eacli should be 
represented, to oudperato with the Imperialist offioiale in the manage* 
mont of that part of th« Custom-house businosa which affected 
Foreign merehante. The first British Inspector Ur. Wads, previ¬ 
ously vieeKsonsul at Shanghai, wae. after a few moaths, succeeded 
ill the poet by Mr. Lay, Interpreter in the British Consolete, sad the 
Inepectcrate, as then constituted.—except that, on the French side, 
Mr. Edam succeeded Mr. Ssuth, and on the American, Captain 
CABBwas followed by Dr. FiaB.^ontinued to transact the Foreign 
busineas of the Shanghai Custoros from L664to 1858. In 1858 the 
Treatiee of Tientsin were negotiated, and in the agreements sub¬ 
sequently signed at Shanghai, publishing a Tariff and the Rules 
appended to it. 0 olaoee was inserted to the effect that a uniform 
system should be adopted at every port, and that subjects of the 
treaty pewere might respectively be selected by the Chinese Oovem- 
mSDt ^ asfist in the adnunistration. of the Cur*oms’ revenue. Ac. 
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At thftt t)m«. I ma IrtUfprmer in the Bhtieh Coosu>t« &t CantoA, 
and, b^K known b 7 tbe Gov»rnor Oanara), Lao Tstvo^roAiiOi 
and the fioppo^ Hftvo^aai^ [Hangki,] it was propoeed by them fo 
me, that I abould eetftblieh aueh an oi^ at Canton ae was presided 
over by Hr. Lav at Shanghai; I deolined however to do ao» but 
teOinr Tbair Excellenoiee that doubtlaee Idr. Lav himself, if invited, 
w<nw willingly viait Canton for that purpose, I fomiah^ Mr. Lay 
with a lengthy memorandum on the state of afEairt at Canton, and 
eventually laft the Conaular service at the end of J^uie 1909, to fill 
the poet of D^uty Conmussioner at Canton. The local mepeetorate 
at Shanghai had in the meantime chwged its oharaoter: tlm French 
and hmerioan Tospectors had been paid off, and Ur. Lay, appointed 
Inipeetor Oensral by Ho 1 Cwu>t8iko. the Lnperial Conusiasionsr 
for Foreign aSaire (there was then ForsigB Board), had placed 
the late Mr. Daws, as Oonuniaaioner, in charge of the Shanghai 
EetabUahment. In October 1809; all prsliminariee having been ar> 
ranged, Ur. Glovb% waa placed In charge at Canton as Commiaaioner, 
and m January 1840 the Swatow ofiiee was cpenad with Mr. Wann 
m charge. In 1890, Mr. Davies went to England on aiok-leave, 
and tha late Mr. Fits-BOY took oharp at Shanghai. Early in 1891. 
Mr. Lay wae re-appointed L^rpector Qaneral by the newly oonstitu^ 
Foreign Board, and in April of that year he went to England on 
leave this point. I ot^ght to explain, that Mr. Lay had not ae 
yet visited Peking, and that the on^ member of the Foreipi Board 
with whom be was at all ac^eintod was the former Hoppo of Canton, 
ittNO-OBi} his departure lor Europe at that moment was in opposi¬ 
tion to strong remonscrancea made by myself and others in whet we 
conceived to m bis own and the iatereeta of the infant service. On 
Mr. Lay's departure, the duties of Tnapector Qenaral were performed 
by Ur. Fttz-Roy and myself conjointly: we held ae our authority^ 
not lettera of appointmest from Mr. Lay, but—^despatches from 
Ho9vh HuaK and CB^tnto How, the Lnperial Commissioner for the 
Southern, and the Commiasioner for the Kortham Forte, which again, 
the June following, were replaced by a formal commiseion from the 
Pmncs oe Ktrtio, the head of the Fowign Board. Mr. Lay did not 
return to China till Hay 1898, and, in the meantime, offices had been 
eatablished during hie absence at all the ether tcaaty ports. After 
his return to China, and ca the death of Ur. Davse, I was ^ipointed 
by the Foreign Board to be Commiationer at Shanghai, and was 
charged with the direction of the porta on the Yan^ze, and 
Ningpo, In November of the nanir^ year, when Mr. Lay's tenure of 
office ended, I became Inapeotor General by the appointment of the 
Foreign Board. During tlie morvths Mr. Lay spent in China jn 1893, 
he waa ehishy occupied with the affaire of the unfortunate flotilla, 
aod thus it haacooie to peas that the service arrangements have bean 
munly controlled by myself ainoa the spring of 1891. Of the huadred 
who DOW belong to the In-door staff, there are only eoaoe twenty 
pcseons who received their original appoiotoasota from Mr. Lay, 
and, of them, while two were made Commissionere by Mr., Lay, it 
wae from myself that the otbera received tbe moat of their promo* 
tiona; the other eighty geatlemsn nov^intbe lervioe^with t^ ex^ 
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ception of three or four, nominated, in the fint ioatanee, temporarily 
by Mr. Fira-Bcnr, have received their fijat appointmeatt and eubee- 
qgent $tep« from myeeJf. What has been written wiU be eufficiant 
for ray purpo.se,--which is to record in a few words tlie history of the 
rariler days of tJie nervice, and to rocall to yo\ir reooUeetion how 
iiitiinately I Iiavo been aoMociated witli it and its concaias from 
very first, and how cJoeely I am personally connocted with the career 
of almost its every membor. 

6. From' tlio brief liiAtorical «ketc}i to winch the preceding 
paragraph has bean deN'oted, I now pass on to invite your attention 
to a fow explanations, which it may b© well to place before you, and 
wluch aeo intended more especially for those whoso promotion has 
been relatively slow,—who have seen juniors of either their owtt or 
some other nationality i>aas over their heads,—and who. for these or 
orlier rcaso>u«, feel dUappointmeot or discontent, 

ft. For reaaonK whlcli i\iay not iiave been apparent to all bur 
^vhich novcrtiieleas l)a^•o existed, and could not be ignored, a peculiar 
caution ha» had to be exercised in tlio matter of appointments, and 
more eapecially, in tlmt of promotinne to the higher grades t selection 
has, therefore, been neoeeaitated. Now. to havo to eoleot muet 
always place the individual wlio solocta in Ibe position of appearing 
to many to chooeo capriciously, arbitrarily, and unwisely. In a new 
sei*vice, composed even of men of but one nationality, no one would 
advocate tlie adoption of a nwro seniority principle : it is only by 
aijvojrfl appointments and judicious seleotions, that e^ieacy can bo 
brought to that standard, and a service fitted to do that work, which 
its oriRjnatois and framers have in view; as time goes on, more 
weight o«n of coarse be given to tJio cIsimR of seniority,%ifceven auoh 
efaims rrmst be set aside vfliero efficiency is not ab»lute. or where 
special requirements oalJ for special qualiftcafcions, and extraordinary 
circwnstoncee neesasitate extraordinary action. Thus, in tJiii 
which may bo said only to data from the ratification of the 
treatise in ISftO. while the service cozmot be said to have existed 
long chevgh to free itself from those circumslanees whfch neoeesiUte 
special manipulation, and forbid attention to mere seniority • it is 
furtliOr to be remarked that, whero individuals have only served 
longer tlian others by a few months or even a few yeare, any attempt 
to found olaims for advancement on tJie mere merit of senjoritv 
would be to give undue importanco to a very minor factor in the 
consideration of rights to promotion. At the ouWet, tliere may 
bo said to have been no rights at all: each man *8 retention of position 
depended partly on the service proving iteelf to be so effloiwit as tn 
be deemed worthy of continuance by the Chinese Government, and 
partly on ite being made so thoroughly cosmopolitan aa to recom¬ 
mend iteelf to Foreign powers, and thereby prevent their interfering 
to cut short itA existence : to satisfy these conditions, tJie comidera” 
tion of mere seniority had to be sat aside, and the Inspector General 
had to seek for superior efficiency on the one hand, and aim at such 
an admixture of nationalities, in the various gradea, aa should prove 
acceptable OQ tho other. At the saens time, other things being aquaJ 
seniority bes always hod its just valus accorded to it; that tl o 
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Iiupeirt«r G«Qmi per&o&ftil; sbonJd’ himuli to jads« of tho 
equality or inequality of otber qaaliflcationa, and of the greater or 
IcM importasee of oths considerationa. baa be«o Bimply a fact to 
be met, end is \nt a natural part o£ tbe work of the oUat of the 
aemo^for, in all eervioaa, the weighing of okinw. and the selection 
of individu^ to fill yaoant appointments, have, ia the end, to be 
attended to by some one indlvldoaL It ie thus that seniority, during 
the past ten yeais,—tbe first decade of the existence of the service,— 
has been, as a rule, a secondary consideration, while jndividiml 
efficiency, special qualifications, and nationality have been of primary 
importance. 

7. It hsa been said that an exaggerated importance is attached 
to the knowledge of the Ciubceo language, and that their dne value 
has not bson givan to other qualifications. In reply^ it Is to he 
remarked that other qualities have never beenregaided as valuelM: 
on the eentrsry, I have seen that a man may be an excellent Chinese 
scholar, and yet be, owing to certain disqusUfioatiooa, unfit for a 
deekm a busy office; but Idid. aqd do, think, that there is no reason 
why iron should be to be ibtisn wlto arq at once able to aoqviro 
Ohineae, and also quaLfled, by being able to write leg:ibly and figure 
correctly, to do clerk's work in an office. A man may write legibly 
and figure correctly, and yet have neither the training nor tbe quali* 
ties, which, where an exceptions.! aptjtuds for languagea does act 
naturally STiat, must be pees eased in order to acquire Chinees: on 
the other hand, the man who is able to learn tho language, is not 
likely to prove so wanting in power, ua to be unable to school himself 
into the performance of a clerk's duties. I have accordingly done 
what I oouid to find men who would study Chinese, and to reward 
tboae wlio study it successfully: but in doing so. I have always 
ende^oured to make sure that Chinese was not the individual’s only 
quahiioatim, and that, while .seperior to his comradee in that, ho 
was at all evnsts their equalin other reepeots, and of unquestionable 
fitness for the post appoistsd to. Some advisers have been rather 
opposed to tbe study of Chinese by the members of the service 
generally, and have thought that ConuniSBioners who did not, assist^ 
occasionally by Intorpreters who did, speak the language, would 
make thine* work more snoothJy.and be i^erable from many points 
of view, I alwayH held, however, and continue to hold, an entirely 
dlfiereat opinion ; and the reasons by which I have been actuated 
in forming a Chinesa^peaking service have had amongst them the 
following considerations Employ4s under any Goveramant ought 
tc speak the language of the country they va oiaployed in'; lettera 
have been oontinusUy received from Chinese Superintandectr, 
begging nie not to send to their ports Coinipjssionere who do not 
speak the language; the acquisition of Chinese by all seems oalou' 
ktod to ensure tbe continued oaistence of the service, for, in- that 
way. tbs sarvioe tnay hope Co be able to commend itself, as of intrinsic 
vihia, to Shes^provt^of Chlnsss Officials ; tbs acquisition of Chinsee 
by all frees tbe Xnsjaeetor General from the ixrvidious task of having 
oooasiooally to place jnniors who can speak, ovor the beads of others 
wise well qnaHfied scanors who casnot sp^k. tbe Wgnage; by 
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inducing All study the Tanguege. tliem ie given to each what is in 
itaeli capita) in this oountpy, and by iho vary fact of thus making 
the service-, and tbe Chineea Oovcmmeot too. mdepeodent of myeaif, 
1 again hoped to inoroaae for the service its chances of existraoe ; 
experioncened shown thet, no matter what the rank of the individual 
u'ho appaara as principal, the Chinese authorities too readily look to 
the Chineee'spc^ng medium as really the person to be dealt with, 
and therefore tlie anomaly of employing non*ChiDBee-epeaking 
Conimlesioners, and of yet giving the interpreter the oomtoand of 
tlic situation in all difiiouItUn, appeared to me to be unworthy of 
sxipport^howevcj* strong, tcmijorarjly, it might m&ke the Inspector 
(Seiuiral; students of Chinese are certain to form a truer eetimate 
of the national cliaractov, and a truer appreciation of their position 
ujider. and oi the work to be done for. the Cliineee Oovemment; 
and, lastly, there are the possibility and lie pc of good, internationally 
speaking, springing from tho study of tlie Cluncac language by so 
many able and educated ?nen In Chinese employ. The prominence 
giveji to Chineen studies has thus not boon without its reasons, but 
it waa nevw* rneant that other quallhoatioos wore being absolutely 
ignored. , 

fk A third point.requiring a few words h that several members 
of the Rervioo pemlnt in thinking tlieroaelves unjustly treated, either 
beoeuso their pay ramaina for a considerable time at tho same rate, 
or because, having been issued for a while at an Inoreaaod. it is. after 
a time, reduced to its original rate; tiie former compl^n^te forget 
that I have but a fixed annual smn for the suppovt of the service, 
aikd titat being thereby precluded from m^ing increases of pay ad 
libitum, I can qnly authorise them wheti vacwioies oooiu in a higher 
class, and the latter fo^^t. tliat, when appointed to act for an 
individual of a higher rank absent on leave, the higher pay. th^ are 
entitled to draw while thus acting, is only acting pay, and, of necessity, 
roverts to Its former rate, on tlio lotum to duty of the person acted 
for. 

P, I consi<ler the present a fitting occealon to rnaka the few 
remarks wliioh precede: and 1 think it well to add to them yet one 
other. Xhscontent, when justifiable, is allowable: but ths man who 
eomplains, and tiie man who is complained of, to understand the true 
merits of a eort^laint. must start from the same pomt—both as 
regards cirounxstance and time. I therefore trust that in fuCru^ any 
one who may think that he is not properly appreciated, or who may 
suppose he has ought to somplaiii of, will at orwe asqualnt me with 
it, setting forth hi« case in detail and forumrding his statement in 
the usual way througli his immediate chief, the Commissioner at 
the port ten’ed at; no one nood fear to give offex^cs by explaining 
hioiselpin the way now indicated. 

10. As it was io my Circular Kc. g of 1^64 titat tlie first Service 
Rules were notified, I think it well to refer to it hers for a moment, 
partly to ra-afflrm, not so Inuch its lettar as its spirit, and partly to 
correct some few misapprehensions to which it has given ri^e. 

n. It has bean said that, by it, 1 deprived Commissioners of all 
power of initaativa. To speak thus, is to misrepresent tbe object of 

in—80 
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the GAUtiofis Ofreuiar eont«iiied. 1 h«ve erer o&ly been too 
anxious to find the ol^iefs $x the pertft wiUing and able t« iniitats, 
whether iiaprovemanta in tboir own offices or refoma In the neigh* 
twurbood. The In^otorate. it must be remembered, in not a 
politieal insUtntion: ita miasionis rather oommerdal and industrial; 
but anything that any one can of bUnself do whether to widen the 
Area of coozn^eial interests, create industries, or evsn^-though 
tbia last in^ivee the possi^ty of an officious meddling with wiiat 
iiad perhaps better be left alone'-oaoso aineJiofatlons in i>oUtieaJ 
ooDditieni, will be reoogni«edby no onenioro quickly, will be oppreci* 
ated by no ooa more thoroughly, and will be supported by no one 
more watroly, than by myself. What I bave been, and am, unwiIBng 
to do, is this : I am unwilling to aeeept the responsibility of action 
cenoe^ed from me or with which I have not in due time an<l 
comae madefuOy acquainted, and I object to any iniUatlva whicli 
atteetpts to efleot its ends by ooeroing or trying to coerce the local 
officials. Contemplated action should first of all be reported to 
me: but, to bave to report it, dose not imply «ther tl^at it ought 
aot to bavs been thought of, or that it will be disapproved of, 

12. It has also been thought that I have not allowed Commls- 
sMDsrs sufficient latitude in mafCars of office expenditure. The 
explanation is siniple. Whatovor striotnees tliere l)aa been, has been 
owing to the fact, that the Inspector General js only allow^ a fixed 
ausud sum for (he su|»port of tnescr vice, and thati t has consequently 
been necessary, in turn, to Jiimt theex|vonditor<* of <«ch ofhes to a 
fixsd annual sum : the anionots allowed liavs been so arranged to 
secure a credit balance at the end of theyear, from wlu'rh the Inspector 
General may be able to meet expeasr^ whicJi do not appear m the 
aoeounta of any of the ports—Hiirli as tlioMi reqtiired for the support 
of the InapecioraCe Omeral st Peking, for vewwie (or preventive 
ptvposss, for houaea, for retiring aUowance^for ah of wlikh money 
must be provided and kept in reserve. I havo not prohibited or 
refused to aaDctlon any necessary expenditure ; but after authoriaiug 
the ii«ua of such and such amounts for salaries, wages, and inia* 
eaUanecus expenditure, I do ntnat require eaoli OorojrdsrqooN' 
to apply for speeiai authority before he proceeds to incur liabilities, 
either beyond the common for ordinary wants, or to any extent 
whatever for s]>«cial purpoeee ; and in order to have funds to meet 
ordinary geueml requirements, as well as to fall back on under 
cxoeptional circumatanMa, the Inspector General must naturally 
cMtioue to require tliat expenditure, being before incurred, shall be 
known to, noted, and autlutrised by lumsslf. 

Id. It has furtlier been objected tliat that Circular did not sliow 
the eonaidsration that is due to seniors, v/lien it pronounced all in 
charge of offices to be equal. The object of the paragraph thus 
objeeted to, has been mismiderstood. Wliat It did mean waa this: 
that aay officer in clkarge, ia. vfhile in charge, not only responsible to 
Cbe Inspector General, but is the only one rwjionsible, for the sd- 
minisbption of aJtairx at the port in question, and that no other 
offiser-^owevermuch ha may w senior, or moM ablo—is to interfere 
with him, or give bim inatauetiona, or take action viel^ the bmits 
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of hlA port, or trMt him for the time beins as baling any other than 
equal raponslbilities. 

14. It has basidee been complaiiied that Ciroular want far 
to lower the poeition of Conuniesionera. In this connexion, I have 
simply to remark, that a OommUeioner’e position at any port wiU be 
very much what ho makea it for himself, and that the object the 
C^rcnlar hSpd in view, was to point out to each the Hue beyond which 
it might be dangerous for him to suppose his responeibibties ex¬ 
tended. and to prevent aaoh from undertaking responsibilities, which 
be had not reason to believ^^from the position he had made for 
hiwijelf the port—wotild be unobjected to by die Superintendent. 

1 ft. Having thus referred to the few points on which mlsappre* 
hensiOns are said to exist, I s]iall now prooeod to re-afilrm. in brief 
language, the spirit of that Circular. 

10. The burden of that Circular is the recommendation that 
pervades it from first to last, coiuisoUing all to be oonflideraco and 
conciliatory. Baoh Commisaioner is called on not to undertake 
undue reepoiisibilitiee—not to trenoli on the dudes of either Cliineee 
or Foreign officials at his port—and is to cultivate friendly relations 
with Jus colleague, tlie Chioeae Superintendent, with the Consuls, 
and with the communiiy. both native and foreign : lie is to exert 
himself to make his office a model for eorrectnafis and deapetoh in 
the traasacdon of busineas, and for facilidra and encouragement 
ftven to trade i his oonduot generally Is to be marked by Uberaiity 
in deabog with the public, and by ^lowance for ciivumstancea in 
dealing with all who got into diSicultias: and. just as the Inspector 
Oener^ aims at making the service efficient, so each individual 
member of it is called on to endeavour to make it respected. That 
Circular rcirajnds all that they are serving tlie (lovemment of China; 
it tells them. too. not to forget that they are the repreaentativee of 
a Christian eivUisation. and tha^^in that res^>ect—while Cluna’s 
paid servants, they have other duties which are concurrent with the 
work for whi^ they are paid. 

17. In a precediog paragraph I have made a lew remarks on the 
aubjeot of iui^ative; I have now to give my rhews in eonnexkm with 
a point somewhat akin to that irf Initiativo. via. ilie local settlement 
of Customs’ oaece. Tim Foreign Board would infinitely prefer to 
see questions settled, ae they arise, quietly and fairly at the ports, 
rather tJian have them referred for solution fo Peking. Where a 
Consul and Commissioner e.m agreed as to the ooume to be pursued, 
while the Superintendent persists )n holding a different view, tlmie 
IS no help for it: t ference is necessary. Bat in the begin ning of any 
affair, and while it is stiU m ]iis own liands. a Commissioner should 
weigh (he matter M's!!, and determine for himself whether it is one 
worth the trouble it may give, if brought to the Superintendent's 
notice, and therel^ exposed to the possibility of becoming, by 
oorreapondenee, so expanded ss to assume the dimensions that 
necessitate reference. During the past ten years many things have 
occurred to show how mischievously it acts, if a question is prema- 
tueefy placed before a Superintendent r a foiTDAl record once sst up 
cannot be brought to an end except in the recognised, fojmai way, 
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Mid 1 hftvp ho0n fr«()ueatJ)'pu&2led, on mch CMca eoming Co Feldng, 
how to junCify thd fiotion whieh hAd suoh ponderoiu mMhmery 
in itiovioii. In mmy inAtoncw. diffemoat wbioh occur ero o: 

vucti h kiiicj. biiftC tho iitcrchAob'H explanation ought* to b« ftceopCed 

M onco : oCi)e>^ arc of ko trivial a naC<ire, Chat tho rebuke implUd 
in datAiniiiff gooda or oaUing for an explanation otight to tufice 
both for ininiehment and warningoChere again are of a kind to 

C * blio motelianC wo evidently in tiio wrong, that there ought Co 

no (IlSiuulcy in.arvaogicg cite aocion to ^ token in a friendly 
way with the C^wui :'-^ic all luch caaue. p^vidcd the meroliaat doe« 
not claim a eourt (or joint-invaacigacion, tlir Commitaioner ia com* 
patent to aoC withonv refomuc<r u> tb'* Superintendent, and when a 
merMiaut dooo demand a joint enquiry, tlie Suiwrintondent, nine 
timei* out of teu. will bo only too glad to be repreMonted by tlie Coni* 
iiuecioner. and tlie laCtor will continue to Jiave (tin hie power co ounte 
to auohacitaderatanding with the Conaulaeahallinovide an adequate 
punishment for th" ufTimoe and obviate all neoevaity for appeal to 
^king. Goniiule are not natur^y leea reaeoaable or leaa jnat than 
otlier hi«n and. where they find the 'CommiaeiODBr doairoiU of 
anaiigin g mattoTB amicably, they will not, aa a rule, object to aaaUt 
iu snaking thingi* move ninootlily at Cho port. ]t ia fallaciouH to 
auppow. tliat, b^ueo action conflicto with principle on winoh 
a rule la baaed, it therefore confiloto with pnnc»p2c, and must not bo 
ta^fi: it happens conUnually that eauea do occur demanding 
exceptional actiuii, ami lliOM In whiuh Conauh uitorvejie are ^euer- 

ally the very onc^ which autlioriM auch special treatment. Any 
matter can ea«<ijy Hp talked over privately and uoofftolaUy In tJio first 
innlanee*. aikI, that done, a mutual imderataoding oaa ae easily ho 
arrivxl Ht fw u> the action to b» taken •, on the other Itarxl, to niah 
into writing and excliango offloial dreptCcliea,—to aesuni^ a high 
tone, and taka up a foimal jKwition that cannot be abandoned save 
widk the conaciouBucea of di^feat,—aud worf<C of ah. to drag tlie 
Su|M<rinccndetit prematarrly into the arena.—will eimpiy provoke 
lioetiUty. lauiwrindiice weakiieae, and embitter penonal relationa. I 
write Clius at length on this point in order to enforce attention to the 
dictates of common eonse, and to show how expedient it generally la 
to sink the ofltclal in the man. Every allowance ought to be made 
for llie circuinetonoea under which any offence may Imvt been oori* 
inittod. imd every WMgbt ought to ^e conoeded to the Consnlar 
reswone for thinking such and Euch treatment would meet tiie ewe •, 
interminable disputes about trifles ought to be carefully avoided, 
far, wlietliar tirese pigmy battlee are non or lost, thoy only tend to 
create difficulties for the transactioxi of other and more importaot 
bnaiRESA. Commliisionert may rely on the sm^pori of the Inepactor 
GaaeraL and the approval the Foreign ^ard, whenever they 
effect lonaJ seCtiementa of dlsjAitea that have originated in breaahee, 
real or aupposad, of laws for the proteotion of tlie Bevemie : and 
while tlie Coaunisaionore are thus l^t to exerciee ti^eir own disoretion 
in such mattor*. the only limitation put on them is that they will bo 
expected, on die one hand, to act in aocordanoe with the spirit of 
the foregoing remarioi, and. nn the other, to send to the Inepeotor 
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Ge»«r&l fall &ad dct&il6d reports of tba circamstAncoa tJi«t charee- 
t«ris 0 d» 4ad the Mttleme&t that terminated, each caee, for nacaasary 
purpeaea of reoord aad. rafaronee. 

1$. The aubjeot of pay ia oTie on which it may be weH to offer 
a few remarka, more especially for the oonaidaration of the judor 
inembera of the service. Somewhat erroueous viawa prevail, aa is 
evident from more than ana reply to my Circular No. 19. 19G9; 
but tlie moat curious ie Cliat whick suggeata, that pay and aUowancea 
ought to be aueh m to enable a man to leave China in comfortable 
circumatanoee “after un years’ aervice.” The pay issued to all 
claflsep is fairly HberaU and seme of the higher portions may bo 
properly considered prUae; but the life la not the life of mercantile 
apeoulation-^neither is it tJie life of ao official in a badly paid service, 
which after long years provides scanty pansione. If it will not make 
a man suddenly rioh Co nerve in the Customs, neither will it keei) 
him on a starvation allowance and then give him. when he retires, 
a pension which dies with him: on the contrary, there is no class in 
the seniea in which the individual cannot save cnouey, and, without 
either parsimoniou.s frugsJity or excceai^'e asceticism, any member 
of the staff ought to ha able to retire after tweaty^five or thirty 
years’ service, and before Che age of fifty, with a sufficient snm in 
hand to fumieh him with a fair income at home,—a sum winch, if. 
in point of view of the i&cooie it produces, inferior to the pensions 
drawn by high officials who have served as long iu more regular 
services, is at all events immensely superior in another respect, and 
that if* that it enables a man to leave mousy at ))is death for the 
support of tho^ who depended on him io life. Juniore should 
therefore esercise both foresight and prudence'; they should re- 
jnember that tliey liave neither peiieion nor retiring allowanoo to 
look forward to, and should, from the very commencement, arrange 
for the future, putting by ever so little month after month ; they 
ehoold. too. be p;epered for and look steadily forward to a period 
of service extending over twenty>five years at tbs v’ery least. Fio* 
motions will no longer be of so frequent or so rapid occumooe os 
they have beet; in the past, but each individual may carry with him 
the consciousness of the fact, that hie pay ie fairly libar^,—that it 
will be increased when his turn comee,—and that it may be regarded 
ee of sufficienlly certun duration to benish ell imeasiseaa. Thoee 
wl>o, with really good pay, spend all they earn, or even fall into 
debt, in tl)air pursuit of gaiety, nn\'«t be content Mtli the return 
they get for their outlay; thay cannot expect to have both that 
and such GovemmenCal sympathy in addition, iu the shape of allow¬ 
ances and ponsions, as shall keep them gay in their decliumg years. 

I am, Ac., 

(aligned) JVOBEAT HART. 

/-(?- 

Tee CokneiasioHEsa pv Cctbtomb, 
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LIST OV THE HONOURS CONFERRED ON SIR ROBERT 
HART, INSPECTOR GENERAL OP CHINE.SE CUSTOMS 
AND POSTS 


Ca23«A 


BtLGTVV 


SWSDBM . 

Austria 

FSAKCB . 


GBEAT BUTAC' 


Italy 


ISttl. Brevet tiUe of Aji-cba-Ksv {ProviaciAl 

Judp). 

1869. Brevet tide of Pa-ch«og-sz» (ProvinoiAl 
'rrtasiuw). 

1881. Rod Button uf tlio First CIoho, 

1886. Tho Ordor of tliA Doublo Dra^n, Snd 
Divisioii, Int CIms. 

1886. Xh« PMOock’s FMtJior. 

1889. AocoMlnd Roak oT tha Pirfit CJaw» of tlia 
Fuvt Ordor fur thno Goaoretioos, with Lottars 
Pfttant. 

1901. Brovat titlo of Junior Guardian of the Heir 
Apparant (Kunf^paoj. 

1908. Brovat title of Preaidaot of a Umietry 
(8h»ns-»ha}, 

1869. CYontaandeur of tlia Oi’der of Leopold. 

1893. Grand OfSoiv of tlte Order of Leopold. 

1906. Grand Ccvdon of tbe Order of Leopold. 

1870. Chevalier of tlte Order of Waea. 

1894. Grand Croea of the Order of tlte polar Star 
1870. Cwninaiideur of the Order of Franola JoeepL 
1873. Grand Crcae of tbe Order of Prancia Joeeph. 

1878. Coininandeur of tbe Ordv of the Legion 
of Hooour. 

1 888. Grand Oflioier yf the Order of tbe Legion of 
Honour. 

1907. Grand Ooea of tbe Order of ^e Dragon of 
Ann am. 

1879. CompaDioQ of the Order of St. Uichael 
ar»1 gt. George. 

1888. Knight Comroeader of the Order of St. 
Uiahael and St. George. 

1889. Knight Grand &o»ie of tlia Order of St. 
Mfobeal and St. Georga. 

1893. Baronet of tbe United Kingdom. 

1884. Grand Offioier of tlie Order of tbe Crown 
of Ita^y. 

1906. Grand Croae of tha Order of tbe Crown of 
Italy. 
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Holy Bsk 
FonjraOAL 
Kbtheslavm 
PBTTSaiA . 
Japam 
Bt78S;a . 
Norway 
DS10£A&E 


Comin&iider of the Ordor of Piue 12L 
1868. Grand Croos of tbo Ordor of Christ. 

1897. Grand Cross of the Order of Orange Nassau. 
1000. Order of the Crown, First Claes. 

1906. Order of the fUsing Sun. First Claes. 

L907. Grand Cross of tbs Order of Sts. Azme. 

1907. Grand Croee of the C^er of St. Olai. 

Z908. Grand Cross of the Order of Denebrog. 


1868. A.6. and Senior Scholar, Queen's University, Ireland. 
1876. A.U. (Hon. Caue.); Queen’s University, Ireland. 

1889. UL.D. (Honorary}.* Queen’s University, Ireiand. 

1886. LL.D. (Honorary). Hiohigan 'University. 

1908. D.C.L. (Konorary}i ORf^d. 

1908. LL.D. (Honorary), Dublin. 

1908. Freedom of the City of London. 

1908. Freedom of the City of Belfast. 

1908. Freedom of the Borough of Taunton. 


Fdtderer of tbe Miifienin fur YolkerlcaDde. Leipsig. 

Honorary Usmber, Nortb'Cbina foanoh of ^e Royal Aaiatio 
Society. Shangb^. 

Honorary Member of the Oriental Muaeuni, Vienne.. 

Honorary Fellow of the Royal Ststie^osl Society, London. 
Honorary Member of the Inatitut de Droit fntornaticnal. 


APPENDIX F 

THE TUNGWEN COLLEGE 

By Db. W; A. P. Martik— ira Fmrr PasarDEKT 

Xhs starting poinVof tbe new education which bide fair to renovate 
thie ancient empire waa Che Tungwen College. Many affluents hava 
contributed to swell the stream: but the original founttin was tbe 
Tungwenkwan, a small school for the study of Foreign Len^*uage8 
opened in Peking nearly fifty years ago. 

When Sir Robert Hart beMme Inspector General of Maritime 
Customs he found it in ezlatsnoe, but so feeble was the infant Chat it 
had to be kept alive by a sort of artifioial respiration. Rightly 
estimating its latent g>oseibilitie«, he took it under his petroaage and 
formed Iwge plans for its development. Fortunate, it was in 
oc4niag tinHfrf hie care, for by him it was transformed from a glow 
wens to a lighthouse. 

Its Oaiom 

It owed its birth to the neeessiCy of providing interpreters to aid 
In cerrying on the diplomatic interoouree impo^ on China by the 
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oompuls&r? opening of her cApitai to tlie rteidecco of FomgD Loga- 
(ione in 1850. Sometbiag of toe kind U implied in the BrititoTroaty 
of TienCeifi signed in 1888' But, as ^ina did all in her poorer to 
prevent the Treaty going into operation, it ia aafe to affirm toat with* 
out the oampai^ of 1880* whioh eeoured tbe ri^t of residoDOe instead 
of oocasionel visiu, its location would not bave been so near to the 
Imperial Tbrone* 

In the fiftieth article of the Treaty there are three ctaosesi any 
one of which* without making it expreaaly obligatory, is sufficient 
to reodar iodispenaable a eohool for ioCerpretare. It stipalatae (1^) 
that all official oommunloations addreared to toe Chiaeae Qovemment 
shall be written in Eoglisb; (2^) that they will, /or Ms prssenr, be 
acoompaniad by a Chinaee varaien; fS*} tliat in these dooumente 
eM in tbe treaty itself the English text shall be accepted as the 
authoritative standard. 

The Treaty was ratified in t]te Autunm of 1800: but a full year 
elapsed before any effective step was >aken toward the creation of 
au<to a school as thaae terns appeared to require. In tbe meantirae 
the Emperor Hienfung had died in voluntary exile: his infant n6n 
Tiuigchi had been procinmed under a regency of two Dowager 
Empresses; and Prince Kung had suoceedtt by a bold stroke in 
makiog himself virtually a co'regent under the title of I-cheog Wang. 
Ue it was who urganis^ the Board of Foreign Affairs known aa ton 
TrrtnQli Yanun. 

Of this Council he was the active baed. and to his memory It is 
due to say that bis good aeoee and good feeliog made prvgreesive 
meaauriM posaible: but sucli tneesurea were always sa«;eated by 
nthem—not a few of them by tho laspoct<« General Ur. TIm 

sohool of Intorpretera was exceptionally fortunate in springing np 
under tbe shadow of this powerful Yamen. and in having the prince 
for its chief patron. 

The Prinee and Mintsters aay in a Uemorial of October 1861, 

“ That HU Majesty had been requaeted to command tlie Viceroy at 
Canton and Gowno at Shanghai to find natives well acquainted 
with F<»eigD Laiigu^tea; and to send them, wtto a good supply of 
Foreign bocks, to tiM Capital. The Canton Viceroy had reported 
that there was no one whom ha could recommend \ and the governor 
of Kiangau had replied that one candidate presented himaelf. but he 
wae by no tneana deeply versed in the subject.” This abor^ve affort 
to firtd competent rtativee, they add, explains our long delay in 
cerryiug the plan iato execution. Now, foreign aatiODS at large 
expense employ natives of China to teach them oxu Hterature^yet 
China has aot a raan who poaeesase a ripe knowledge of foreign 
languages and leUera! As therefore no native candidates were sent 
up. we have ao rwpurcs dtd fo $etk among (orfifwrt for men suitable 
to give mstrufltion.” 

Haioiliating, was ie not} Yet the logic of events was dsetined 
to oonvittoe China Chat not only in languages, but in everything that 
makee a nation great and strong, sho would have to accept the 
teaching of foreigners. 
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Kmin Ofr0A^’I^TlO3 

Tbs school, as at fint organised, cvnsiated of thrssoJassM. English. 
FVenoh. and Kuasian. with ten bo/s in each—the first treaties being 
in those Isngusges. To tljsae a Ccmian class wm added when 
Qermaay Jnwl made herself a povrtr and had made a treaty in he;* 
own tongue. 

The English class, as. of moat urgejit necessity, was opsnsd in 
June ld63; ths Frojich and Kueeian In the follwiug spring. In 
point of age the latter was the motljwr of them all —a school of Russian 
having been establislied in the Colouia] office a century before this 
’ 'ndicating that China had begun to recognise the importance 
of her Nortiism ueighbout. Tliat school was formally transferred 
to the Tungwenkwan : but it is not easy to poreeive what thor© was 
to transfer 5 as 5t had neitlier tsacliers nor pupils. Xte intoogible 
assets were carte in precodonta and regulations. Ths latter were 
fre^y copied and t)ie former constantly appealed to, to obviate 
objection, and to pi*ove tliat tlio new departure was no novelty. It 
ie curious how careful tjie Prince and Ministara weco to report to 
the Throne evTa*/ ciroujustenco in ooonection with the new Institu¬ 
tion—showing tliat they at least regarded it as an affair of state 
fraught with serious oonsequeiicse. 

The stndsnts were drawn exclusively from die ranks of tlis 
Bannermen, Uasehu or Chinese, They were peneioners by blrtJi. 
Mid this arrangement would save expense; it would also secure to 
the ruling race any emoluments or advantages that might accrue. 

Is it not evident from tlie limitations thus impost, that this 
s^ool for intsi^ters formed no part of a scheme of national educa¬ 
tion 1 The fugitive court had been permitted to return by tJie vic¬ 
torious AJliee. but forty ysam later it needed a gai n to be put to ffi^t 
and once more reinstated in order to convince China of the necessity 
for a change of base in her eduoational system. Yet nothing shows 
the importance of Diet early tno\’ement to better advantage tjian 
ths fact that from (hose four olassea have oome many ministers to 
foreign conatries and one Uiniater of Foreign Affs^; bssidee other 
members of the diplomatic and consular urviees. 


Tre FntaT TzacaiM 

Of the English class tlie first teaohea was tlieRev. J. S. Burden— 
afterwards Bishop of Victoria. Hongkong- The next was Dr- John 
Fryer, who became translator at the Hiangnan Arsenal and is now 
profeesor of CJhinsss in tlie University of Oalifemia. The third U 
suocessipa wee Dr. Martin, who being engaged at the Yemen in 
translating a work on Intemational Law, was asked to fill terapororily 
the place vacated by Dr. P^yer, 

Of the French class, the first teacher was ths Rev. Smorranberg. 
R.C. Ibe first of the Russian class was Ur. A. PopoS, Xaterpreter to 
ths Russiun Legation, who continued to i^srvs for more than five 
years. - 
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D&VBLOriaKT 

TltDidJ 7 M fiho Prince end Minisben had entered cn tbie eoeperi* 
mmt. they vere not alow to perceive that Cbm* mnet borrow many 
thinge £rcm the Weet» if alie would not cootiaue at a diaadvaotege 
in.lier interoouxee with foreign nations. Tbeir cleeraeee c£ vision is 
siupr'ding: bat they had to content tbemaelvee with a very inodeat 
biU^ in die way of ianovatioae ; because they were oppoe^ by the 
bigotry of the '* froge in the well," who w«e suffioiantV powerful to 
throw obatrucUoDB in the way of every Uberai nieaeure. In IB65 
it was decided to raise the school of Intar^etere to the ranlc of a 
college: by adding a s^eotiAo department, and admitting studeate 
of a bi^ grade in Chirteae learning. New buddings were erected, 
the lospeetor General was insCructed to engage the services' of 
a oorepetent oorpe of profsseoru—a measure which be had no doubt 
been the first to luggeat. 

The soope and motive of tiiis undertakuig are sec forth in two 
memorials Mdressed to the Throne, by the Prince and hit coUeagnee. 

In the first they say:—" Tlie Kaehinary of the West, it« staamers, 
dreanns and military tactics, all ha^ their source in raatheoiatiiaal 
science. Now China has comraeccad the building of steamers, but 
we fear that if we are oontaot with a superficial knowledge, ow 
sSorts will QOt tsaue in success. We therefore propoee after mature 
deUbereCioQ to establish an oddshoROf d^partmfrU. into which none 
shall be admitted but ihose who are over twenty years of age having 
previously gained a degree in Chinese letters. For we are convinoed 
that if we are ^ie to roaster the mysteriee of mathematical ealoula- 
iion, physical inveeti^tlon, astronomical observation, the oocf 
Btructioo of engines, and the engineerijig of water cour oo s ^is. 
and this only, will assure the steady growth of the power of the 
oiaeire.'’ 

In the other mMnorial they defend their proposal against the 
decunniatlons with which it had been asaailed. They say:—..''We 
have to explain that in propoeing these measures, we have neither 
been actuetsd by a love if novelty, nor faeoinatsd by the arts of tlie 
West, but infiuencM solely by the coosideration that an attempt to 
introduce arts without sciences would prove to be a useless expeadi- 
Uire of public funds. Those who criticise this.proceeding object 
that it is not at present of preening moment { that we are wrong in 
renouncing our own methoda in favor of those of the West; and 
that It would be a disgrace for China to put hsreelf under the instru^ 
tion of men c£ the West." 

Bcplying to these three nbjeotions, ^y cite with reference to 
the last the example of ICanghi, who admired the science of the Wset, 
and enrolled men of the West among the preeidentt of the Board of 
Asaonomy. They add that '* not ^y do the nations of the West 
learn from eecb othsT'-^laily producing something n s*— bat ev^ 
Japan has sent men from the ^lestere ocean to England to a cq uire 
the language and science of that oouotry. Kow when a small counby 
liks Japan knows how to enter on a course o. pfogr e s s , what a die* 
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gtto* for ChiQ» to adhere to her ancient methoda and never thiak of 
waking up ! ” 

It it worthy of DOtioe that this lumiAoue vindication waa writtea 
over forty yoare ^ ; and that the argument from ^e example of 
Japan kaasince then been enforced by a soxind thraalimg which China 
has suffered at the banda of her isl^d nei^bour. 

The Prince and Uinisters go on to propose that—Members of 
the Hwlin Academy ehalL be required to enter the Tungwenkwan 
acd apply themselves to the etudv of soieoce.'* The propeted waa 
defeat^ through the opposition of Wojin» Usncho president of the 
Academy and tutor to the Emperor. Other studente of high grade 
were however enrolled, the contingent from the Eight Banners waa 
doubled; studeota were osJled from the schools in Canton and 
Shanghai: and the whole number raised to one hundred. 

In the Summer of 186$ a Mathematical class was formed and 
placed under the charge of professor Li Shenlan •, a tnon of talent, 
who to a knowledge of all that China bad to teach him, had added 
Booie acquaintance with Western methods, by working with Ur. 
Wylie at the translation of'text books in Uathsmatiosazid Astronomy. 

Of the Institution thus enlarged to Uie proportions of a college 
Dr. Martin was made president as well as professor of Intematlcaal 
Law. to the chair of whiob he had been appointed two years before. 
This two-fold position he continued to occupy for a quarter of a 
century. 

During a visit to England in 1866, tiie Inspector Geoeval ^igaged 
a German for the Chiur of Aabrondny. and a Frenchman for that of 
Chemistry. The former proved a oharlatan, who mistook notoriety 
for feme i sought to obtain money witlwit earning it. The 
latter besides ioitieting many of our students into the mysteries of 
a science which eclipees the boesCed Alohemy of gave the 

Chinese the first text book of Chemistry they ever pooseesed in their 
own language. Frofsssor BiUequln Is the father of Chinese Chemistry, 
but Dr. Martin claims the honor of having christened the science by 
tlie name which it now bears, in a book on KaCural Philosophy 
polished prior to Mr. BiUequin’s work. 

In 1871 a chair of Medicine and Physiology woe estahlisbed, 
with Dr. Dudgeon of the London Mission as its first incujnbent. 

la 1877 the Chair of Astronomy was filled by Mark Harrington, 
A.M., of Michigan. Reejgning on account of health, he was suo- 
oseded pro tempore by Dr. Friteche of the Russian observatory ; 
in 187$ by S. U. Bueeeill, M.A., of Queen’s College, Belfest. 

Mr. Oliver, who from the seme college in tbs same > year 

under appointment to teach English, was subsequently made Professor 
of Physics: and succeeded to the Presidency, when Dr. Martin 
re sig ned jp 16$4. 

In 1876 a printing oflce, with seven presses and four fonts of 
moveable type, was attached to the college, and took the place of 
ihe Tmpefjri Printing OfBos of the Wutfingtien. 

Ih 1887 the number of paid scholarships waa raised to L20. 
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FlBM FlBUTTa Uf DiPLOklAOV 

In Che early days of the College, China poesoMed neither diplo- 
metie nor consular eervica. She had been in the habit of receiving 
enbasstee from tributary etatee; but she sent none except such ae 
were charged witli honors or instructions for her vassals. 

No wonder her rulers hesitated before breaking o%'er a venerable 
precedent.: and that it required no JiiUi persuaaion to induce 
them to do so. The history of the TungMenkwas conneota itself 
with the crude beginning of their diplomatic intercourse: ee well as 
With the cnaturer diplomecy of the present dey. 

The Inai>eotor Gwsral, who never failed to seize on opportunity 
to overcome the prejudicce or enlighten the ignorance of tl>e Chinese 
authoritieK, having oeoeaion to go home on leave in 1SQ6, suggeeted 
that in mdet to ^ a glimpse of Foreign countries, a eouuniasiooer 
should be sent ^ong witli ijin aixl accompanied by some of our 
aUidents. Tim students would teat the v^hje of tlieir acquisitions 
and the report of (heir eominI*e<icner would bo like seeing with their 
own eyee. 

The eliojce foil on Pinpliun. Ihs Chinese teacher—a Mancjiu of 
affable niannera end poetival talent. One of the results of tlie expedi¬ 
tion wea a volume of verse in which foreign life and the scenes of 
foreign travel are dopicted in gloM'ing colours. The Rfudonta made 
such good use of Uislr time that, when another msesioc waa despatched, 
they were dotailed to act aa intariwetera. 

Tliat second expedition, alike teRtaCi^'e—nnd siralJarly brought 
about b>‘ the exertions of the Inspector Renerak—wae the Burlingame 
^^basay of 1809; known io> the oecumenical embassy because it 
bore credantiale to half the universe, With Ur. Btarlmgsjne, Ex- 
Hfnisterof the V.S.. were aaaocinted a Manchu and a Chiaeaa in the 
oapacity of adjunct Ministeis To them were attached six etudeirfe. 
nominally as interpretent for English. Frencli, and Buasiao, though, 
as a matter of facts the busineae of tho embassy was managed by 
gentlemen from the Oustomsservice, That embassy was hailed as the 
dawn of a new era r but it ended in misfortune and diaappointmeot. 
Its distinguished chief found a grave among the snow* of Russia; 
^ his associates were poUtioally buried on their return home^one 
ID tJw wilds of Mongolia, one in the centre of Chin»—wh^ it was 
thought they could do no harm. As for the atudentt, they had to 

Jong before receiving any considerable promotion. 

Of late however they liave bean much in dwnaxid. Two have 
goes as Mmislere to Ji^«n: one to England; one to France: one 
to Ijertnany j and a large number have found employment in W. 
tJOM and consulates ; as well ae in offioial poeto in the provlocsea. 

Eyrnoi ojr EntroATioisAL PHoonsas 

^at the Chmase authorities were satisfied wiA the reeuica of 
the;? expeeunwt—however meagre in foreign eye*—is shown by a 
nnorui of 1885. in which they review ita history. They soy— 

It ca more than twenty years since we established the TtUigwenlcwan 
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and invited p^ofesaon from abroad. These forngn professor^ have 
laboured with untirii^ diligacca} th^ stodents eje 

iDanifdsCing the reaulte of their teocbiDg. Some have gone to legations 
in foreigD oountriee: some have been appointed to ofiioe und^ pro 
vinoial goveromenta; and oot a few to posts at vwiovu points on 
the eeaboard-^all of wlttoh must assuredly be admitted as proof of 
Bucoesa^*’ 

They accordingly solicit Mandarin rank of the 3rd degree for 
the president and of the 4Ch for professors BiUequIn and Vapereau. 

When the Emperor Tungchi was set to the study of English his 
teacbora were ohosen from t]\e students of the Tangwen College; 
and when the Emperor Kwang^U reeolved to .create a university, 
there can bo no dou^t tliat he was ancouragsd to do so, by the encoess 
of the TungwSQ College. Dr. Martin was raised to the second rank 
and appointed to the presidency. Tite Tungwenkwan was then 
disbanded or merged in the university.* 

LiffU unavoidably inaompUte are hereto appended ; one of 
/eeeore; (he other of boobs IranekUed. My ftU of the CoUeye ealend^ 
was destroyed by Boxcre : md I have not been <Me to obtom a ec^ 
later (Aon 1S88. 

W. A. P. M. 

PekskG. June 10, 1007. 


FoainoN PROPKasoRS 

jnehidin^j GcnAemen of Ike Cuetomt, wAo have ntlrd ad ifiUrleti. 


Kev, J. S. Burdon. of English .... 1881 

Rev. Smoirenberg. of French .... 18S2 

Mr. A. Popoff, of Russian.1863 

Mr. John Fryer, of English ..... 188J 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin, of English .... 1864 
Mr. A. Bellequin, of Chemistry .... 1866 

Hr. E. Lepiseier, of Frenrh.1806 

Hr. U. J. O^Brien, of Ecglisl) .1867 

Dr. Martin, of Interivationel Law .... 1867 

Mr. Li Shenlan. of Matliometlcs .... 1866 

Dr. Martin, President.1860 

Herr C. Waeber, of Russian and German . 1870 

Messrs. d’Arnoitx, Riatelhueber, of French 1870 

Mr. C. Vapereau, of Frencli.1870 

Herr Xitoushkfn, of RuBsian and Gorman 1878 

Mr, K. McKean, of EIngluih.1673 

Herr Kagea, of Rtasaian and Gorman 1978 


* The Tungweakwaa, as frequently happsea in China, appears to ha.'vs 
baen revived aorntne muloio ae ^ I-hic iCwan, or College of rnteipreten. 

* From the eellega calendar of 1888—dhe latest obtaiaable. 
attempt has bean made to ascanain ebangse In the siaS that may bav« 
t^eo place in the nart tan yeais. Ur. Oliver bacama Prsaident ia 1894. 
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£tr. J. P. Cowlea. of .1$74 

Mr. A. Th. Piry, ol Pmuah.1874 

l!£r. L. Rochor. of French ... ... 1878 

HftmngCoQ, of AeOrofiomy .... 1877 

Dr. Fritocho, of Astronomy.1877 

Kr. E. B. Hone, of English . . . . : 1878 

ib. C. H. Oliver, of EcglUb.1879 

Mr. 8. U. RtmeU* of AeCrouomy .... 1879 
Herr P4xider« of B and Oerroan . . 1861 

Mr. Scliersor, of French.168S 

Mr. W. Hartaook, of Engliah.1884 

Dr. 8. W BudhoU, of f^ysiology .... 1884 


Books TstAtrsLATSD ok CoufmKD bt PKOPfisaoBB 

AifO ST170SK» 

Wheaton’e International Law By Dr. Martin 

Natural Philosophy . . P)id. 

Chemistry for Begir'Ofa Mr. BiUaqain 

Code Napoleon . . Ibid. 

Gaide D!plomei.tiq:i9 Ueeara. Lienfarfgf aod 

Chinf Chang 

Woolwy’a lot. Lan*. . . Meeera. Wang Pxuigteuo 

and Fuagyi 

Bnglieh Grammar . WangFungtauo 

Fawcect's Pout. Rconomy. , Ibid. 

History nf Ruaain . Students of Bgasian 

Class 

Oatlioee of the Worid^s History . Yangshii and Cbcngeia 
Advanced Chemistry . . Mr. BiUequin 

Mathematical Physjca Dr. Blarttn 

Physiology . . Dr. Dudgeon 

Ae^onomieal Almansc» 1877 . Mr. Rar^gton 

Astnnojnical Almonac, 1878 Dr. Fritecbo 

Astronomical Alinanac, 1879 Mr. Ruasell 

Bluntschli'a 1st. Law Meaare. Lienfang and 

Ching Chang 

Mathematical Eseroiaea Keaacs. Sikan aivd 

Kveyiing 

loternatiosel Law mAjiciont China Dr. 

Elemeate of Aatrosoiny . . ife. Ruaaell and Students 

Penal Code of StraJI^Settlementa Mr. Wang Funetsno 
Franoo^iinese Dictionary Mr, BiUeqain 

These books were mostly executed by profeasois and etudenta 
conjointly. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MEMORANDUM ON OBINA’S NBUTRAUTT 
IN RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

(Pp«^e£{ bf/ Oapt. W. K Vifter, CoaM Inspector, for pree^nftiAoA al 
Intemeiional Con^rw at T?u Moffue) 

Swra and Silby (IntomAtiunol Law as interpiwd during the Rus^o- 
Japan War) soy that *' it appears irom her o^ona during the present 
RuMO-Japonoao war that <!)nina bos not even a ivdimentory ccncep- 
tiott of tlia somewhat eKoeting obligations of the modem neutral 
state ” i and this statement will be read by Innate with others of a 
similar kind, and create a prejudice ogainn her. 

But this statement is omjnenUy unftur. Fmm the beginning 
of tha war China hoa been most oaxiooa to act in a correct manner, 
M instanced by the promulgation of neutrohty rules which if any¬ 
thing err on the side of strictneea. If she has foiled in some mattera 
it is not auipriaing^otlieiK havo done likewirs—and site is willing 
to accept oU rosporudbiUty for t»ixoh lapsex os may have vuemrod. 
It will be shown presently that auch Isj^a are vary few, if not con- 
to a ^ngle rather doubtful instance. 

It will now be convenient to consider the eeveral matters witlr 
which China os a neutral nation has been concerned. These ore as 
tolbwa: 

1. War operations in Manchuria. 

2. Infringement of neutrality outaids the fighting zone. 

3. Internment of VesselK. 

4. .Turiadiction ovar interned men, 

6. The Mandjottr and Ashold cases. 

6. The RecAtMni incident. 

7. The Aoeteropny incident. 

g. Interned deetroyera at Chefoo. 

9. Refugee vessels from Baltic Fleet. 

10. Trods in contraband. 

11. Japan’s interference in neutrality duties. 

1. WoA Opsaatiosd tk Kancbubia 

The fact that practically oh tite military operations ha^‘« taksh 
place in territory tiiat was nominally Chinese has been used by 
the Japanese m the BecMuini inoidorit to show that China’s neu¬ 
trality was iraperf-'Ct, and that the conditioii of thinga was, os 
rega^ International Law, on anomaly and a contradiction. Such 
on expression, especially when uecd os on excuse for a gross viola¬ 
tion of neutfality, is ineonect and unfair. A certain' condition of 
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ftffAire cnEt«d ia Mfvochuria «(crtor W tlie wnr. This condition 
was thAt the RuttiAna were i& iQilitery occupation of it witiu>ue the 
coneeat of CSuno. At tho time.when wat commenced ChinA was not 
eserciting full eovereign fuucUona in tlieC pArt. How and wh? this 
condition eziated hae no bearing on the qneetinn of Jjer neutral 
duties. T!ie fact exists that, when war broke out, utterly inaur* 
mountable obataolee stood in the way of fully guarding her neu* 
trtUity them. No law can lay an obligation on a subject which it is 
inipoaaiblo for him to carry out. In aay case tlie breach of neu> 
trality was by boUi udes and, as In Cl;e Florida case, no complaint 
can lie. 

Ihe Ritnation farther regularised by the practical agrooment 
eomo eo, consequent on Mr. Hay’a note, oonoeming the area of 
nominally Qilneso tonitory witlrln whicii dating roight take 
place. 

Voder those cireumetances the fact of military operotions being 
earned on witltin hor temtory doee not in any way detract from 
her statue as a porlectly ncutr^ state. 

2 . IxvaixoiCMaH’T or NaoTaAWTy ornaiDB xaa FioHTnro Zo»b 

This is a much more difficult matter to consider fairly. TJn* 
doobtedly Chma'a d*^re was the strict i>erformance of her duty as 
a neut^ state aa instanced by her neutrality ralM and by her 
orders issued to her offierr* on tlie froiitier. 

The enaence of neutrality duty is the non-helping of either side. 
A coacomitant duty in active ^rention of breach of neutrality. 
The former is one ejwaya possible to carry out. The latter may be 
impossible. China in tins matter did her best witli the means at 
Jjer disposal Moreover there was anotJier important factor in the 
matter. China in tliis war had two distinct duties—one was the 
preservation of her neutiality; the othu was the avoidance of being 
drawn into the war itself. 

This latter duty was not a mere duty to herself, or perbape it 
oftuld not so well be used as an excuse for noD>porfonnance to tJieip 
utmeet of her neutrality obligations. It was an Intamational 
duty—a duty which in a sense had been imposed on her by the 
world to such an extent as to make it an International Iaw. And 
in view of the importance atUchinp to ite fulfUraaiit it became the 
prior duty to which, if necessary, the other had to give way. 

Tills again should not be allowed to aifect her status as a neutral 
state. SJic had in fact neutral duties to perform in the face of 
unprecedented difficulties, and she performed them to the beat of her 
resources and abilities. 

3. Intsan^irxt of V^blb 

4. JcRisojonoK OVER iNXBittnsD Mb» 

So long as public veasela are taking rahaga in neutral porta in 
accordance with the municipal lawa of tiie noutra), the principle of 
exterritoriality obtains, and the neutral power has no jurisdiction 
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Qver thwi. Bat, with utAmmaat comee into ftsottaor 

BtAto o{ aSfrin. IntArruDODt ij An Altom&^VA to prooeeding to too, 
An AlCoKiAtave depeodeat <m tht wiU of tho noutnl, thetofore 
Aubjoot to tho conditions imposed by it. China coasidored »>* 

A right to soy that tbe intsned crows e£ RussiSia veeseU were on tbe 
same tooting as woald be interned land forces. But thw arose 
another qoeetion; Foreigz^ers are by treaty erterritoriallsed in 
Chic^ What then frozD a jurisdietionai point of view was tbe 
position ef interned Rusnsns t The view by China in 
matter wee as toUcws: 

Tbs Treatise in which the ertenitoriaUty of foreigners is provided 
fer is in referenee to ooaditions which are nonaaL With the existence 
of war on China’s borders and with tbe high duties of nentralitv 
devolving on her, oonditions were ne longer normaL 

China In respect to neutrabty was acting not only tor hareelf, bat 
InUinatieoally. She became the constat^ of International Law. 
Hav^ thete high duties of sovereignty to perform, it was obviously 
requisite fer her to have the corresponding high soverwgn powere 
necessary to enable her to fulfil thoee duties. U interned men were 
free from her jurisdietion, bow could she be responsible for them 7 
Ajid respontible She had to be under International law. She 
therefore oontidered that the prior obligation b«ld that oon^ 
eequently esterritoriality eould not be allowed to interfere with her 
neutral funotiona. In the later cases of intemnent there was a 
formal submisaion by the offieera and men to ” the control which 
is customary in such casaa." 

But, while China maintained, this attitude, she wsa quite aware 
that her juridical methods were entirely unsuitod to meet the 
emergency. She therefore la effect delegated to the local Russian 
officials the pcwer cf diaoiplinary control to be exercised under her 
saperintead^ce without, however, prejudice to her right to take 
any action in respeot to jurisdiction which circumstances might 
render neceesary. 

For instance, man who refused to give parole were taken and 
kept as prisoners on board a Chinese Tuan-of-war without reference 
to the Russian Coosolate. To tbig procedure, so far as acts cf a 
military precaution nature were concerned, tha Bussisn authontiee 
tacitly aj^reed, but in respeot to ordinary criminal jurisdiction they 
olaimad the right of full eztetritoriality. 

In the one oass that occurred, that of the Bund murder case 
(Ifith Becomber, L904) whea a sailor from the A$Md committad an 
unprovoked mu^er on a on tbe Bund, the Busdan authori' 

ties refused to allow tbe superintendence ef the Chinese Authontiee 
at the trial, *^<4 tbe cireumstancee were such, the prisoner never 
in Chinese bands, that it was very difficult for China to do more 
than proteat. 

fiHna provided, however, that in any other ease In which the 
prisoner was in their hands tbe case sheuld be tried either at the 
Consular Court with a Chinees officer on the bench or on board a 
Chiusee man^'war by tbe ConsuL The opportunity for vindicating 
her right in »>«><■ did not occur. 

ra—SI 
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6 . *r&e “Marcos'' ano Casks 

Id regard t« theae Tessel* cDDiidersbla deJsj occurred before tbe7 
submitted Co the disarmament which Cbina ordered as an altera** 
tave to proceeding to sesto But wIiod we realipe the want of precedent 
for mtemjoeat arid diMrznainent, and the Rsneral nhsundei^tandiog 
of this queetion by moat of Choee concerned, the delay that occiured 
is not surprising. However slowly and with whatever amount of 
fuss, China completely fulfilled her neutrality obligations in regard 
to theru. The Kuseian vessels fox a time were in effect interned 
vsasels with refractory crews. They were iofrlhging Chiracs neu* 
tiaUty only iu a disoiFlinary seasa Od tbe other band tbe con- 
seq^C presence of Japanese war veasols at Wooaung constituted a 
dis^nct breach of China's neutrality. 

In this matter while Cttwa has a grievance against both, neither 
can have a grievance against her. 


6. “ RttOBiTCun ” Case 

On the llth August, 1904, while a sguadrou of throe Chinese 
oruisers ccmmaridod by Tlcar*Adruiral SaJi were in tbe port, the 
Russian ilecAitefni entored Cliefoo, and in the course of the day 
submitted to internment 

&y dark tJie diaarmaiucte of Llie boat bod prcoccded to the 

extant of the ramo^ of aU broucli blocks of gunK and rides, all 
waf'h^e, aud tbo eocentrloe of one engine, tiie other engine being 
Ooicpletely broken down. Tbe lUissian officers and crew wore still 
on but a guard boat in charge of a Chineae lioutanant was 

stationed close by. Tlie Russian captain bad givm his parole for 
hioiBelf and 

Before dark two Japanese dcatnyere ran into port, noon- 
oeitred end left. After <£ark these or others returned and anchored 
in the neighbourhood of the Qtineso squadron and the 
The Japaaeea destrOTors were boarded by a Qiinsse officer who 
explain^ that the ^tc^iulni had su/renderod for intemmsat to 
Admim) Sah and that she had been dismantled. Admiral Sah him* 
eelf visited the Japanese and told them that the BecfriMfnt was now 
under Chinoee protection. In reply tho Japanese commander said 
he would go away soon, probably that night. 

About 2 a.m. in the morning the waa boarded by a 

Japacese officer who demaoded that she should either go outside 
aud figbt or surrender to him. The Hussian o^t^ repll)^ that be 
was diMblad and diss rated, and that he had given his parole not 
to fight ^ain duni^ the present war that he waa now under 
ChinM proteotion. 

The Chinese guard officer came on board and confirmad this 
statement, then, seeing that tho Japanese were taking poaeeaeion 
of the veasel. he returned to hU ehip, tbe Hai Yung, for asaiatanee. 
Tbnfiai Fung's senior lieutenant at once started in a steam pinnace, 
but before ba arrived two more Japanese boats bad boarded the 
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fUcMeini, fliisg a&d hftad to bftn^ figbtiog wero going on, cmd ona* 
of the J^daneaa deatroyors had t»ken her ia tow. The other 
itroyor steamed oloee to the flag ship and on a aigpal 

from that vaesel being mads stopped and allowed Oonanunioatioo. 
ytdmiral Sah then sent an officer to expostulate with the JapanMe 
on their act in cutting out in Chineee waters a veaeel under his pro* 
taction, sepaeially after the aasurance they bad previously Avea. 
The Japaneee oommacder in reply s^d he would proi^eed and hring 
tiia boat back and then lefti 

The number oi men killed in this afiaii is not known. One 
Japanese body, unvounded, and one Kuaslsji body shot through the 
heart, were recovered. 

As regards the action, or want of action, of the Ounaae Kavy In 
this matter, the facte seem quite plain. 

The cutting out was an absolute surprise. Considering the 
explanation that had bean mada> and the aasursnoea given ^ tbe 
Japanese officers; considering the fact that tbe Russian had not 
even completed her twenty^four hours’ refuge in a neutral port which 
in any oaee she was entitled to. Admiral Sah could have so reason 
to suppose that so gross an outrage could be in contemplation. 

The Chineee gu^ offioar should have remained at bis post abd 
should have resisted tbe cutting out at all costs, but 0000 * tbe suroriie 
attack was made no action on tite part of Admiral Sab would have 
saved tbe situation. 

It was toe late to fire on tbe Japanese with the object oi pre> 
venting tbe cutting but. To have fired on the other destroyer 
could have no object except as a retaliatory measure. It wsa the 
Admiral’s duty to consider not only tbe immediate reeult, but the 
possible ultimate result of such a procedure. In coming to tho 
conohiaien to refrain from retaliatory measures., and to leave thie 
matter to be settled diplomatically, he’ acted with that duo regard 
to all the cireumstancee oi the cam which was proper. 

Hevertbeless this is a ease in which China’s responsibility tc 
Russia is quite clear. But what bf Japan’s reeponsibinty to CiJsa! 

In reply to the protests from China, Japan made a reply which 
is a medel of oasulstry. She commenced by contending that China’s 
nentrabty was not complete md ^plicable only to those placee 
which are not occupied by the anue^ forces of either belligerent. 
This contention would reduce China’s neutrality to an absolute 
nullity and would authorise Japaq to seise Roeeian vessels in 
Shanghai Harbour. 

Slw further said that Russia cannot escape the oonsequmce of 
an uasuccesefol war moving her vessels into that portion of 
China which has by arrangemant been made conditionally neutral. 
!^w and when Cbefoo was made oondltionally neutral is not stated 
nor what *' conditional ” means in that connexion. 

That the nsutr^ty of Cbefoo should revert with tiie termination 
of the I nciden t is a very naive statameot and obviously pointa to 
the fact that it waa neutral before, 

Tbe reference to tho Russian vessels in Shanghai is entirely 
bmlde the point. For tbe preservation of her neutiabty ew-d-ew 
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thcM vmmIs, Cliixia «a£ r«£ponfiU>I« ftnd «h» fuifiHod h«r duty, wiUi 
how mooli trouble liw nothing to do with Cbe cmo. 

Tbe caeo of tho Boid to bo di^tuiguiahed from th»l of 
the Florida, ond with this we q\iite agree, for the cutting out of the 
femor ww e ouaoh grottor scl^ she bung et tlie time voider the pro* 
teotion of the Chinese flag ithip end aotuelly disemied. 

The case is (uither oomite^ to that of the General Amstronf, 
but tbet VBM«1 fired oa tbe boete of the British squedron, whereee 
tbe AeMiMfnf exereisod no force \intil poeseesxon wee taken end then 
only menuel force. 

To this outrege on her nout^ity Chine eUU teiwe the greatest 
exception. In view of the attitude of the Japanese Governibont 
on the matter, Chine eonsidixis the caee one to be referred to tbe 
Hague Tribunal. 


7. TSR " RASTSitOSNY CaS» 

In. tile monung of -tbo lOtli Kovereber. Id04, while tbe Chineae 
orui^er HoiAtio wee in port, tbe Bcasian' doatroyer Rasuropny 
arrived et CLefoo, end in the course of tlie day her surrender for 
internnient was notified to tbe Chinese authorities by Che Russian 
Consul Before, however, tlio Ciuncso officer had takw charge, her 
crew left her end shortly after she blew up and sank in tlie harbour. 
Her oflloars end men leaded fuJly armed. After urgent lepresente- 
tioiis these eiurondered for intemment end were sent on board tbe 
/fofchew tlie same day. 

In bJuK connexion tiie If. 8. Consul General was tlie medium of 
coinmunicatiun between Uta Jajtaneso and Tbissien consuktsa. end 
bore a luossage to tlie latter that unless t)ie Rtuteropnp'f crew were 
sent at ones to the /foicAew the Japanese would knd and take the 
CoDsiilate. 

Tiis act of tlie Russian conunandcr In ninking hie vessel in a 
constriotod ancfiorege wlicro she becenio a dangor to navigation woe 
undoubtedly very impiojiier. The objoot of the aot la plain enough. 
He did not winh liia vessel to suffer tbs same fate os that of tbe 
JUekikfni. But suoli a reason can forra no valid excuse for what 
he did, still leas can Cliina be held responsible for tlie loea of his veaseL 

It may be admitted that lie had some reason to doubt Cbiaa'a 
power to protect him, but between taking reasonable precautions in 
that roatt^ and doing wliat he did do there is a krge gap. 


&. Thc DBaTnOYBits at Crbsoo 

In the morning e( the 3nd Js^iuary. 1906. four Russian deetroyers 
and one launch entered Chefoo Harbour and diiriag tlie forenoon 
thdr dedre to surrendta> lor Internment was ootifisd to the Chinese 
antboiities. Thsre being no Chinese war vessots in port, tlie ChisKO 
authorities requested the Oommisaioner of Customs to take the 
neoessary steps .egarding tlie disarmament mid dismantlement of 
these vessels. Accordingly tbs work was. under conaidecable 
difficulties, supervised by tliS Coraznisalonsr—a British subject. 
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2h the %f6enio&iL eever^l Jap&oeee destroyers entered the port 
SAd enehored in the nai gh boarhood of the BubsUcs, esd t(iese 
is no doubt thet their intention w&s to e«‘*A the RuseieDS in the event 
of their disarmament and dieraantlement not being thoroughly and 
e^oditiousiy effected. 

Li order Co mmimise the risk of a repetition of the ReoAtUlm 
inoidenti the ore«r« of the Russian destroyers were removed and 
lodged on shore and Che boats taken entire charge of by the Chinese 
authoritiee. 

9 . KfiTTOStt VsaaSLe nou shb Bai/cto Flsbt 

These veaeels for a time offered passive resistance.Co internment, 
and during this time they were in imminent danger of being cut out 
by the Japanese, who had a s^adron for the purpose at the Saddles. 

Had the Japanese attempt it China would have protested but 
cot resisted. 

China would have had a griovance against Japan, but Rueeia 
could have had none against China. 

After th^ eubmltted the danger of being cut out at WooHung 
still existed in a lesser degree, but now China was prepared to dafend 
them at all costa, and dispositions to that end were made. 

10. Titans ns CoamasANn 

11 . JaPAN'a I>TTsanwsKOB wrra Nstrr&aLn? Dpxiss 

Botii Russia end Japan tried to take adventage of China’s 
supposed weakness in neutrality affaire. The Rueaians chiefly 
by passive resistance to neutrality regulations. Japan in bar 
violation of Chafoo. but chiefly in her attempt to dictate what 
China’s neutrality duties were in respect to herself. 

The r^it of Japan to make such repreaentatiocs as she ohoee 
on nsut-rahty mattan and to exercise an espiona ge ' ' w lthin limit^' 
on neutral trade is not questioned. But her attempt to dictate 
measures is detail was WTOT^ and likely to affect detrimentally China’s 
neutral status. It is only neceaeary here to state that no aetloo 
beyond those considered necessary by herself were taken by China 
in oonsequenoe of Japan’s repreaentaiions, and to repudiata the idea 
that oe a belligerent she had the right to Intaifere with the details 
of China’s neutrality duties. 

In regard to tide matter China’s attitude was as follows : In 
carrying out neutrality duties China is acting os Che constable of 
InCamational Law. She will listen to representations from either 
aids, but she refuses to discuss her duties or to have pr eo sure brought 
to bear on her. On her raata the responsibility for gi%^ng eS^t 
to lutemational Law. If she » mistake remedy can be 
obtained proper procesa She does not discuss, she acts uid 
acQSpts the reepbnsil^ty for her action. 
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SOREIQN DIPLOMATIC REPRESBNTATIVKS 

ACORKDITBD »0 lOT C0U»T 69 PfcKlKO, 


;«H7. 

1667. 

172A 

1762. 

1662. 

1864 

1867. 


PORTUGAL 

Spboial MisuoifS 

Pims. (Ditd et Pftking in 1623 ) 

EfcUWCW, DE SAUtJkirKA, 

AiElAiriJRB Metello SB SOtTZA E MsKBaeS 
r&4WCiaco Xavibs Paqbeoo Sau?aj(5 

JcsA Rocbioites CoEtao D’Aiuiur 

XfiOMAE SB fiOEZA R02A. 


Birvow EsTOAOBDOPAftY AJP» MlKlStKRB PlEKIPCTTENTIASY 
IZEDQBO FaaKOUCO G|7TI«AB2sS, 

Oove^orof M.c«, 

A24TO»/iO flEBOXO DB SOVZA 

Viscondo de 8, jAmrASiQ 
Joei Ma&ia X>oeo s’Atila 

Cajiwb finoEHio CorrAa sa SftTA 
JOAQUCr JosA SA 0 m9a 

Govsmor of Mbobu 1886- 

Jm6). 

JosA »A Oosta (a]$0 OoTernor of JUoaol 
J^OBOO TBHEIRi DA SlLYA 
Ctoiodio Miottel da BoajA 


1864. 

1867. 

1869. 

1872. 

187A 

1877- 

188a 

1883*1 
Bsd ^ 

1887.J 

1686. 

1689. 

1891. 

1694*1 

Bod Y 

lWi.j 

1897, 

1902. 

1908. 




Jort M. DB SODB* HOBTA B CmTA 

^tTAADO RODIUOSBS GaDKAMO 
Jdbb Azbtbdo Castbllo Brawco. 
Baaao DB Sendai. 
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NETH&BLAKDS 

SpbOIAC) HiSSlONS 

1 «I> / FSIBE O 0 Y 3 B. 

Jacob Kbvcte. 

1784. TrraiNo. 

186& J. DBS Amoetb tan dsb Hobtek. 

UanscBBS Kbsidsvt 
187^1$9d. Jan HsLBtrcm FBBaTTBCer. 

1896-1801. F. M. Kkobbl. 

1908- 1908. Jonkhser Adolv JACOBtTs taN Cittbbs. 

1909- Joukheer Fbaks Bbeiaebtb van BxiOklani>. 


RUS81A 

Bpboiai. Missions 
1876. NrcoiAVS Spapabi. 

1089. FbODOB ALEZIEVITOS QOLOVlN. 

1710. LrANOS. 

1727. Coim& Sawa WZAX>IBLATTTCa. 

1768. Kaopotow. 

1861. KOTALZVSEY. 

18$$. KlCOLATTS MDBATBV. 

SNVOYS FzraAOADTNAEY AND KQTESTBBS PUHXPCTBtmABy 

1868. Count Etpbzjlccds Fututen. 

186^1860. Osnvrsl Count K. Ionatxbpt. 

1801-1803. QenprAl L. db Baixdsbok. 

1803-1878. General A. Vunoaxt. 

187^1878. EDokNB DB Btttzow. 

1883-1886. 8. Poporp. 

1886-1C91. AISXXS CoTRfANT. 

1891-1397. Count A. F. Cxsenn. 

1897-1901. M. DB OiBPS. 

1601-1906. P. U. Lemas. 

1906-1908. D. D. PoKOTnopp. 

1902-1912. I. J. KOBOSTOwr^ 

CHEAT BRITAIN 

SPBOlAIt MlBSIONS 

Amba3$od^ Sxtftlordif^<iry ond PlenifvUnttary .* 

The Earl of Macabsnep. 

1792-1794. and Minirter Phnipotentiary in 

a69en» af the AmbtuMdar: 

Six Gbobob Lsonabd Stadntok. 
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Ambodtadcrr £«lmord*nary» Minitt0r PUnipcUntiary^ 
and Firtt em^ m CvrrmtUtion: 
lUght Hon. Lord Aacbsb£X. 

181C. Second ^em&er in the Con^nittion: 

Sir Osoftos TnoitAS Staitntoh. 

2'AM Mtn^ ^ CpmmwM^n* 

HetTBY EuiB. 

SpkCIAI. TbSATT COUkIIB9TONBB 

1902. Sir Jaues Lns 3 £acxa 7 (Baron biohonpe, of 

StmthCAVtt). 

AVBAflS&DOB 

ind^rsw^} Earl of Elqcv ajt» Kinqa^ine. 

EtTTOYB EXTBAOEDmABY A>rD M2V1STSBS PLZMTPOtSimABY 
j$4\-lfl44 gjr HBentY P& mw aEB (also Qovemor of Brm gk on g ) 
1844^1 S4& Sir John F. Davis .. 

1848>186I. Sir Obo^os Bcnbau .» r. 

1668-18C8. Sic JoHK Bowbino ,, 

ia88>1965. Sir FBBOSnraE Bbvob. 

1846-18‘71. ^ Butsebpcbp Ai/COOE. 

1871-1889. Sir Thomas F. Wadb. 

183^1886. Sir HABnv S. Pakkhh. (Died at Pekicff.) 

1388. Sir AcBBRT Haat. 

1886-1398. Sir John Walsbaac. 

1398-1396. KiosoLAA R. O'Conob. 

1898-1900, Sir Clavi>b M. MaoDohals. 

190CU1906. Sir Ebhebt U1 Sa^iow. 

1906- Sir Jov« if. Jo&DAK. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

COKKISSIOMHBS PLEtOFOiraHTlABY 
184^2844. CAi.Ba C^aniHa. 

1846-1847. Albxaitosh H. EvBBrFT. 

184^l8ift CoRunodoro Bddls. 

1848-186a John U. Davq. 

1882-1854. RTumet* Mabheau. 

1868-1864. RoBEBT K. UoLane. 

1866-1857. Pbtsb Pabebb. 

{ Jaubs 6. Ancbix. 

John F. Swm. 

WrtiiM H. Tricot. 

1900-1901. Wn^ciAH W. RooKKt. 

Etrvon Eetbaordinab'S’ aio Mcnsrsu PLBNiFonxiTiABY 

1867-1868. WnuAM B. Rro. 

1869-1860. Josr E. Ward. 

1861-1897. AVBOK Bit&uhoaics. 
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186$<«lg69.* J. Rosa Bbowa 
1869-1873. Pbedebios F. Low. 

1674-'1876. BsK^AMm P. Avaav. (Diod st PeloAg.) 

1878- L88(X Oeobob F. Sbwabd. 

188(^1382. Jaioa B. Akoeli. 

1882- 1885. SoBu BvMBU Yovyo. 

1885- 1898. Dbkbt. 

1898^1905. Edwik £L Cokobb. 

1906-2909. WzixuM WooDmLS Kooehxli.. 

1910- W. J. CALaotnr. 

FRANCE 

Ambabaadobs 

1844-1840. M. DB LAC«B:a4. 
lOSTr-USO. Barott Qbos. 

SkvOTS EixTBAOB&fifABY AN:D MDHSVBKd FL83inPOTBMTlAAT 

1847-13S0. H. DX FoBTE-Rousn. 
leeoIilS} “ botobotoos. 

1663-1866. M. Babtsbut. 

186^1868: M. DB £iAl;LSUA»D. 

1879- 1874, M. DB Osoxbot. 

1874^1879. K. Bbbnieb db Motmio&^im. 

1880- 1883. U. BQxa±£. 

1883- 1884. M. Tnioov. 

1884- 1885. U. PatbhOtbx. 

1886- ]880« U. Q. Coooeda^t. 

188^1887, M. CoBBTAm. 

1887- 1893. U. Lbmau 
1893-1897. U. G4ba5j>. 

1897-1900. U. PicsoH. 

1901-1902. M. Sxm. Beau. 

190^1906. U. Ddbau. 

1900-1909. M. Bamt. 

190^1913. VL O^aoqtub db BIabobbib. 

BELGIUM 
3pbcu£< Usaioxx 

1845. Lajtnot. . 

1802. I*. Boea. 

1806. Atroo&tB TKon db Boodbkxbxb. 

BHTOTS SaCTHAOBDStAET At>D MD^XTBSe PtCKPOmiTniBg 
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neoe irar, 427, 481; not* oa 
dliintwooUdnow, 4^; iscuoo 
ifiviutlonA to Opium Co^onoQM, 
486 

Amoy : ouetome op«a»d *t, 11. 83 
tnii-JapcB o ae riot M. III. 16S 
Aa T»>hM. eauucl; of Tsobi: oxo* 
cuUoD of. 11, 278 
Andomon^ John • otuched to Vun* 
n«n miwUm, II. 2$6 

J' B. ; AmoricMi «nvoy, II, 

<68 

Aji^tO'CbfnoM fleu; Ur. Lay in* I 
nnMttfd ta frooun, U, 38; 
uTivM in Chiu. 89 j Oobom 
r»Qujr«4 diibandment, 41; Soot 
•olC, 42; coot of, 42 
Anbtroi r diJCurUaneoa in. II, 234. 
m. 146 

Anoam: tributary to China, 11. 
841. 340. 352. 887 ; uutioa with 
pMnM, 842. »6. 3C1 1 raUlioeo 
with Prance, 347. 3U6; 0ueor> 
•inty iraiioferred from China to 
Franco. 851, 300 

Afiiunf: opanod a8 traatv port, 
UI, 878, 421. 420 

Aolu, Lt.'CoL ; Japacooo isomber 
T.P.G., in, 298 
Arab. 6«« Saraooa 
Arlaboaae. Lt.-Col.: Froneh Acm* 
bocT.P.Q., in, 292 
Anno. S«e Uusitioiij 
A0icl4. RuMiarv croioor '. mtocu* 
mantof. HI. 4S9. 461. 488 
Aoaombly, XaJonal: eraatod. m. 

440; domandi a Parliament, 448 
Audiaoce of emperor; object of 
doairo of W<«tem powora. II. 106. 
197, 198, 214, 254. 267, 302, 413,' 
recommendad by Toon^ Kwo*fao, 
29B : by U Uong^hao^, 200 ; 
fint 000 held in Tzoheneugko. 
206; eonditiont unrotiofaetcry, 
269: eatiafactory audiaaea held 
416; logmUca ladloa raoeived, 
m. 161; poreonol aodJenoa 
d a m andod, 202; proeaduta ragu< 
latadbyprotocol.SBO; audii«oao 
naM an ra«am of oovt, 808 


Auguotin. U.: tootinae on mnqm- 

lutim. in, 861 

AusCraba : dm emigration to, II. 

166. 181 

Aiiatrla>Kungar7: denied repra* 
oantation on T.P.Q.. SI, 292 
Awakening of China: hopaa of, D, 
166. 20^ ; Tseng Ri^taa'a artiola 
on. 892; still no dga of, 416, 
HI. 446; itodawn, HI. 128, 130; 
tnovamant apraada. )82: Reform 
dacraea, 137; support moderate. 
149; tha aonnear-rafonn, 148, 
I£3, 180; Ctdneaa ofniuon on 
raforai movement. 168; second 
r^onn movamant, 440; pro* 
pooalr Uto^an, 441 


Baber, E, Colboma : to inveetigate 
Uargary mordar, H, 292 
Baol4 : oombat of, U. 354 
Bacninh ; capPora of, by Prsoeb, 
U. 278 

Ballusaek, Gaa. L. da ; first Rnoaian 
envoy at Pakiag, U, 60 ; aupporta 
co-oparativa policy. 110 
Bank. Costoms : Mtabliahmant of. 
O, 18 ; its prooeduxa. HI, 400; 

chaaga made by Mr. Aglan, 
401 

Bank axchanga: fiuctuaiiona in. II. 

407, in, 376 
Banka. SaeTameui 
Barmooon (aoigmoto* raoeiving de< 
p6«): evOf: of. 11, 167, 16$, 161 
Bi^boa, bTuholas: fint Sarbonr 
Uiatar, H, 12 

BaUdaa traoky. 1646 : culBoiane for 
Mo^arpovara, n, 60.116 
BoRdtoM, A. H. de: attaebad to 
U Enng-obang'a ambasoy, UI. 
102 

BartoUat, Ptea : murdered, m, 161 
Baaobiwoff. Om .: aaqulree ^ber 
cooceaiioc on Yahi. HI, 419 
BhsffiO: point of ant^ for Yrumu 

n. 266 

Bigham, dive; oommaBdad by 
Adm. Seymour, lit 216 
Birch, John: drowned in Yallow 
Rivar, in. 242 

3ijham-on*ThBffi«s; manorial to 
E. W. Vanoittart, U, 476 
Bismantk ; doolaree Oannan policy 
biClilne.ll, 198; offinioc oa rice 
as aoacrabttd, 868 
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BitUm, Britiib g^mbost; opAmtioos 
ag^ASt pirat««> n, 476 

Bntiah ahip: iUogal 
diaehargA of U, 146, 420 
Bl4«k Fl^ : daU^ to aid of 'An- 
OMB, n, 244; ttadr cHaraotor, 
246 ; acci7« in Ton£km|, 360 
BlagOTMMhouk: Kunnuia aad 
‘^hirirnn batda, in, S43 
Bonding privUoftea; granted, n, 
326; axteadad. III, 373 
Bond* : ^ce for datiea at fibaog- 
bai, 11, 16; Britteh canolloo, 
p^d in part, 20 

Bou4t, Oa. ; in command of 
Toagkiag arpadition, II, 361 
BoujbouloB, K, da; fint Franeb 
anvoy at Faking, ll, 40 
Boutea, Freaab aavoy: negotiate* 
on Tongking quaction, 11, 360 
Bowar, Lt.-Col.; Britlah mei&bat 
T.P.G., m, 202 

Bowra, 0. A.' V,: “ bolcla the fort ” 
at Kavchwang, '111, 420 
Bowra, E. C.: aooompamaa Fin- 
Chun, H. 137 

Boycott of Amaiican. fcrada i HI. 

434 

Boxara : thair crizia and oharaoter, 
in, 17C; ahiejdad by ofRcials, 
177; m. 191. 200; unMtiefao- 
toty impl daoraea on, 136. 202 , 
213, S37, 26$, joint diplomatio. 
notee oa, 137, 196; pacUlat 
a**uranea* of Ganaaa pnaa, 

191: wamiog on dangfer, 191, 

193; nub into Faking, 204, 217 ; 
into Tiant^, 206 : ^undar and 
btm in Faking, 286; pro¬ 
tocol ^gnad, 347 ; imparial da- 
oraaa.to oa publisbad, 867 ; price 
paid for risicg. 366 
Bread : treaty »^ad with, II. 327 
Sraak-up of China, ixopenolog: 
in, 66 , 67. 101, 127, 287, 858. 
410. 446 

Btodon. Sir Robert S.: aMOCiate 
for treaty rewBion, in, 370; pro- 
poaad lor iMpaoter Oanaral. 407 
Bran an, ByroA i n ember of Hong¬ 
kong ooauniMioQ, B. 834 
Bracnaa, William: in actico, 11, 
92, 96 

Bren^ Bicbop C. H.: prarida* over 
O^um Co^arencea. ni, 48^489 
Brice, CaMn : of African Chin^ 
Daralopiiiant Co., IB, 91, 98 


Bridgmw, Elijah Coleman ; firet 
American caealonafy, ll, 194, HI, 
412 

Britiah : trade at Shao^^, B, 14. 
n. 33; marebanta diaapprova of 
Inspeotere, 2S; national con- 
caesioo* at porte, 129; adminia- 
tra^on of juatioa, 129; oornaJa 
iiutfuoted not to call in naval 
forca, 149 ; relation* with China 
improved (1800). 238; croieer 
leave* Fori Arthur. Ill, 110; 
territerial and commercial gain*. 

123 

nritiab envoy : Ur. Brnoa reaidae 
in Faking. B, 49; Sir B. Kart 
Matted, 309 ; raai^, 371; Sir 
C. MacDonald replaced by Sir B. 
Satow, 111 , 888 

Britiah government: poatpone* full 
treaty raviaien, U. Sl4 ; attitude 
to Fianoo-Chincaa war, 361; pro¬ 
tect* againet rice being contra¬ 
band, 302 ; mlway agreement 
with Riiacia, HI. 94 : attitude to 
Oannaa clairoe ia Shantun g , 94, 
113, 118. iil i propeao* govern* 
mant Joan to CnJna, 114, 116; 
attitude to Kniiian claims in 
Manchuria, 82; 86, 94, 117. 121. 
421. 423, 486; take* If ^a of 
WaibaiwM, 118; eecuraa eaten* 
Bon of Hongkong, lid; urge* 
speedy relief of legations, 266, 
267 i agreement 'witb Germany 
on Ctaioa, 887 ; conclude* Anglo- 
Japac*** agieamant, 417; ra- 
striote opium export horn India, 
427, 4i%. Sea ako AJcock. 
Clarendon. Ssliabury, Wade 

Brooks, Rav. 8. U,; murdered by 
Boxers. Ill, 178; unaatisfactory 
decree, 189 

Brown, Gan.: int^vaaes with 
Gordon, B, 108 

Brown, John McLaavy: acoom- 
paniee Mr, Buriingama. U, 193; 
chief coouniMioner of Korean 
euctoms, III. 14; dismissed and 
roizmtaf^, 106 

Brown, 8, R,: head of echool at 
Kaoao,lII.4l3 ; takas Yung W'iiw 
to Am^ca, 414 

Brosme, Col, Hotaoa A.: Chief of 
Yunnan missioa. IX. 236 

Browne, J. Boss, American anvoy: 
diaapprova* Burlingame policy, 
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n, SOS. 4dS; caemonadom o& 
policy in Chl^ 429 
Bvwo, Sic Fr«darick W. A. s first 
BriUih envoy ni P«lu^, It, 49; 
ezMnmt of ooperntivA ^Uoy. 
1 ; mista atoteoiioas of mer- 
124,1&7, IM; opmlon on 
JvisdictaoQ in ooncCMioos, 1S9; 
^vea soppoTt Co Cuatotu aorvico, 
139, 141^, US; ojwian on coostr 

in^bmdo, 150; Kbpas of nwiikeii* 
los of China, 186 

Bnrqoa, Rev. J, S.: Mochat in 
Ton^venlrvea, in, 473 
Bergerine, Honty Andre* : otteer 
in EL-V, Army, II, 70 ; eppointod 
(a oomnansd, 83; hia qualifien* 
tioBS, 34; dienuMOd the 

oomsajid.B^i cubeequentcareer, 
87: death, 8B 

ButUngsme, Anaos: firet Amerieoo 
envoy at Peking, II, 60; eX' 
poaent of oo-opentive poliey, 
US; neists pretensons of mer- 
ehantj, 126 ; opinion on jnr>e* 
dieUcii in ooneaauoiia, 119, 129; 
inetnwtione to ooaau^e, 187, 419 ; 
anppona Cuatoma eerviee, 189; 
hope* of axekeoiBgof Chi ii*, 160; 

eomouatlonad M Ambaaaodor Er> 
iraordinary, 188, m, 476; plant 
the ahunng oroea” epcech, 11 , 
196, 828; elgna braaty of Wach* 
iog^, 198 ; obtaioj deolaratlon 
fcoffi Lord ClAnndon, 197 ; from 
BlsaiarcJc, 196 ; hii death, lOfi ; 
appreeiaCton of hie work, 190, SOI. 
263 i memorandwD on pollUeei 
relMioni, 4)9 

Burma: tributary to China, 11, 
288. 290, 841, 872; Annexed by 
Eoglaad, 372; projected rail* 
way from, 28S, m. 116 
Burnett, It. K.: propoaeeTongihon 
railway. 111, 77 


cabas: formed in 1661, 11, £3: 
onirpa regefi^, 66; members 
bron^t to triig, 69 
Calender, Chin see: B^eiliod of 
reguiaueg. Ill, 183, a. 261 
Califemie: fltet emigration to, U, 
166 ; emigraata well treated In, 
166 , 182 ; later hoetUity to 
^iaeee, 182 

Celigny. BeaLeBntbondeCAlijRiy 


Campbell, C. W.: nperriaee trial 
o! Mr. Brooks' mordoren, 311, 
179; mentioBed by Adm. bey* 
moor, S 16 

Campb^, Jamse Dtmoan : paseti- 
ate* Paris protocol, II, $64: 
Lisboa protocol, 387; aecures 
poetpoae&ent of atemorial eer> 
vloe, lU, 249 

Ca&tUe, Dr. Jamee: protector of 
Bun Yabaea, UI, 131 
Canton: fott4gn snerchent* in 
factoriee, H, 1 ; ouatoau opened 
nt, 32 ; riot on Sbameen, 320 ; 
Xol&chwri in, Ill, 131; obetnio* 
tioru in nver to 1 m removed, 873 
Caravan trade to : ii, 888 
Carlsra, Capt. W. A.: member of 
Kwangpu Caneervanoy, 01, 885 
Carnarvon, Sari of: rever;aa hie 
policy in' Hongkong blookede, 
11, 384 

Cerr, Lewis : Inspeobor of Costoms, 
n. S3, in, 461 

CaaanuovA, Conadt.; ItslioD mam* 
berT.P.a, UI, 292 
Caaae), Lt.*Com.: vith Japancee 
in Pormcea, n, 971 
CAfthulio mjsaioas« pro¬ 

perty mtored bo, n, 2S2; com¬ 
plaint against bishop, 884; eatb^ 
drals lymbols of do^nooce, 261 ; 
in Korea, Ilf, 2 ; official status 
given to, 166 ; esTlleet taeobera 
of Cbineae, 412 

Cemeteries; desecrated by Boxers, 
in, 206 2 reparation made, 849 
ChoSM, Q«D. Adna B.: ooCEa 
mends Amarietn' troops, HI, 
268; anger et Peki^, 281, SIS; 
disapproves of punitive expe^* 
tioaa, 816 ^ 

Cbalfsnt, Rev. W. P.: newspapd 
correspondent, m, 178 
Chamot, U,: reeccee nUway 
engineare, U, 198 
Cbempc, E. de: acooapanie* 
Pinebtu), 11, 187; attached to 
Burlinga^ ndseloB, 198 
Chong Quh-ttmg (esc also Yaagtse 
viceroys): offaia iwwordi for 
bsoUs, U, 860; asaerU Chinese 
jurisdiction over coaverte, 874; 
Oppose* railways, HI, 80; in 
eontrol of raitways, 85; delHfi 
with tefoRp, 129, 186; Iris book 
'' team,’* 186 ; uphold Confau- 
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ftniim. 199, 417; encouiBgm 
edvoMioD. 189, 41&, 417; 

ordered to MMbllah Simag of 
Commert*, 188; sbandoafl ro* 
form, 147: «gpporU opooiag of 
HuD&n, 100 : oppoiM doMiltion 
o{«mp«ror, 188 ; oppotM'&oxors, 
S88 f protooto mlwloasrioft, 842 ; 
* traamec, 991; Boclor Quardiw 
of AppAroili, 418 
Chftng Kwacg-taoo; ouJpoblo Jq 
T tODteiA moMtuOTO, D, 208 
ChACt^ Fei'lvm ; cMyered for poca* 

Utioa, 111 , 8i 

Ch&Ag Fo-hri : clisncellor of Uiu* 
vntity of Poking, HI. Ill 
Ch&oe '£^mn v oomimu niddo, 
m, 40 

Cbftog VoiMnao: Kaif^ng huqm 
rMtorod to. III, 982 
Chang Ym-hwoc : oa peace mis- 
non to Japan, QJ. 40; head of 
Bailvay Bureau, 80, 198; adv^ 
catea iwhary cooeoriptioa, 188 ; 
aenteineod lo tcaaaportatlon, 
147 oondemned to death, 298 ; 
memory rehabilteated, $02 
Cbaagehow (Kia&geu): taken by 
E,-V. Aimy. U, 109 
Cbangiuakow. Sea Kalgan 
Cbangaha: opened aa treaty port, 
DI, 379 

Changtufu : oooaped by Japaaeee, 
III, 487 

Chang^: eupporte Boxan, HI, 200 
Chao ^hu-ldM: eupporU Boxera, 
ITT, 191 > i4ATiifnA utattiuna* 
Uon of loreignen, 220; urgaa 
Sight of court, S8i: condemned 

to euiolde, 949 

Cbaoohovfu; opened to trade, 11,891 
Chame agaiast miaaiaaariae of 
IdmiappiQg -and magto : 11, 824. 
826, 287, 886, 887. 841, 848. 410, 
tU. 167 

Cbafoo : customs opened, 11. 23 ; 
attacked by Nieafu. 79: mie- 
tionary ease at, 886; contention 
signed at, 901; iei terma eriti- 
cijed. 309, 904 ; trade of, HI, 90 
CbekSa^: Italian aggreeaion in. 
m, 184, 162. 169, 176; die> 
turbanoee to, 161; auanonsriea 
auMaored, 843 

Chon SerO'lui; oonnsxion with 
Tient^ maeuore, U. 24$, 264, 
$67 


Chen Lan-^D: member of Cuba 
oommiMioa, U, 179; bvot to 
U.fi.A.. 914 ; Erector of Educa¬ 
tional ICscioa, HI, 4l4 

Chen Siao-Jd, Oen. t actions of, 
U, 84, 06, 97, 99, 100, 107; 
hoDOme beetowed ea, 104; 
mortaUx wounded, 109 

Chan Yi-Iao : returned emignint, 
0. 164 

Cheng. Prince of : member of cabal, 

• II, 68 : eentencod to bowitrinc. 
60 

Chongtu : anti-mianonary note at, 
JH, 64 

Chihli: disturbacoca in, 11. 884, 
HI, 109; a eoetbing maea of 
Eoxere, 199; eTACii»t4>d by 
foreign troopa, 369 ; dctdored out¬ 
side Ituseo-Japenese war, 428 

China : bumnin^ by result of war 
with Japan, QL, C6; dlsmsmber- 
mrnt apparently ioevltable, 67, 
127, 446; moi;arcby or republic. 
191, 138, 13U. 444; humiliatad 
4ft4« Boxer riting, 287, 268, 410, 
484, *'46; feeling of natiocAlity 
aroTued, 494; empire makoa way 
for republic, 144 

China ulond Uission: founded, 
U. 226 

China Uerchants Steam Naeige* 
tion Co.: founded, £1, 816 

Chineee : national dag adopted, II, 
26, 899; repnsentation and 

taxation at Shanghai, 126, 128; 
juriedictien over, at BhengbM, 
192: faan rage ' againeC 

mlsaWna, 287, HI. 64 ; Seet de- 
deetroyed at Foochow, II. 999; 
in America moleuted by mob, 
878 : dvfluatioD ameted. 890 ; 
fleet defeated at the Yaln, UI. 
29 ; fleet ehut up in Weihatwti, 
36; fleet eurrendered, 40 ; people 
resent ceasion of Kieoohow. 110 ; 
calender, method of regulating. 
189, n. 161; attitude to Boxer 
ritisg, 2$1eenso of nationality 
aroused, 494 

Cltioeee consul: proposed at Hong* 

kong, il, 2 U 

Cbinsee government: attitude to 
lay-Osbom agreoment, U, 89; 
abaadazkt anti*1oRign poU^, 6); 
admiiustratlon disorganiesd^ 116 . 
198. 961; continuing fnetion 
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provijKM, 160. IQS, 20Q; ex* 
irene ^«ir of iw r^U, 162 ; 
diemA7»d at rMnlt of BufUo^aiiM 
nuMioQ. IQS. SOO; pre^anc for 
treaty reviuoa, SOS; not truited 
by toreigs narehaata, 810. 326 i 
aetioa m n Fomoa* diaappeored, 
275; 00 roparatioo for ^dargary 
murder, 8M; deelarte 'irar oo 
Japan, Ql, 26 i requeeta media* 
tioQ, 80. 24. S£, 27 i aummary of 
reraite of war, 60 ; beena (o 
lean oo Ruaca, SS, 10^ 104; 

aaorM agreetoaot with 
Euaria, 104 i praparae to raalat 
Qencao and Italiac a gg reaaioD, 
186, 1S2, 169, 176; encooragea 
Boxera, 218 ; prooeedmga of 
Grand Couoeil, 818, 820 ; dosio* 
ated by Boiera, 280, 330; io- 
olaraa war on all nationa, 836; 
ordare' axtarralnatlon ^ adJ 
fotatgnan, -237; aeparata 

appeal to ea^ nowar, 248; held 
naponaibI<« for aafaty of ecvoya, 
868. 268 : flight of court, 282 ; 
aatabHaKad aC Siaofn, S84; pro* 
peaab for pomahmaot of guJty 
ofidala, 321, 924, 996; oourt 
delay* tatum from Sianfu, 897; 
plonipotentaariaa attempt to open 
nagouatiooa, 236; audiantioi^ 
of W»n<*tnrT»«m cOnveotliA daoiaa, 
346; aocepta Boxer final protoool, 
347 i coi» returna to Paldiig, 
363; oonaidera RuBeo*CbuMee 
oonventfoaa on Uanohuxia, 845, 
418. 481, 486 ; reorgaeiaatian of, 
440, 443 ; ei&(die laakee way for 
^oblie, 444 

Chinieee le^ttiona abroad: ufgad by 
Mr. Hart, U, 190; by Ur, W. & 
Set 'td, 191 ; by Li Hacg*ohang 
and otbere, 319; eetabliahment 
of, 314; in London impruoni 
Son Yat-een, m. I3l; aoroyv 
sdnlmioa Boxer rising. 868 

CAtn«r« Profrert ; organ of reton 
^y. in, 133.148,149 

(Thing, Prinoe of: head of gorem* 
ment, t|, 970. HI, 160 ; eon pr^ 
poaad aa emperor, 150 ; leader of 
ooceerratiwea. 172, 188, 191; 
a wobbler, 200, 857. 904. 496; 
joins fiigbt of oouiC. 294; plenl- 
potectftfy for aegottarioaa, 308; 


firtt prime minister, 448; of 
medloore ability, 449 
ChinViang ? oustonu opened, 11, 39 
diiawaBgtao: lee*free port, 111 , 81, 
$ 16 ; opened to foreign tne^, 
167 ; fwu taken by alliea, 816 
Chow Han : diatribes against mia* 
sionarfee, d, 64,161 
Chow Teu*p«; member of Prrey 
ConncU, ll, 69 

Chun, Yibwon Prinee of$ offical 
appoinCmente, U, 60 ; hta son the 
emperor Hwaa^isii, 881; su^ 

I poi« milway ooneimetioa, IH, 
I 78 ; death. 134 
I Chon, Tsaifeng Prinee of (eon of 
! abowe): imiaion of apology to 
I Berlin, In, 848; his eon selected 
as emperor HsQantung, 448 
' (-ftua g T^teg. Bee Loyal Piinoe 
. Chunghow r nseotiaties first Qer- 
nma treaty, IL 61 ( proteeta mis* 
sionariee, 884; aeta bafore 
Xientein massacre, 244; aiate' 
meat of events, 846; charged 
with responsibility, 849, 861; 
epemalar^assadorto France, 863. 
868 ; comment on Sir T. Wadena 
ten^M, 2Q3; special ambaseador 
to Jussis, 314, 388; hie treaty 
of Livat^ denounced, 989 ; con¬ 
demned to death, 888; reprieved. 
996 

Chungking ; tiea^-port statna, 11, 
308 ; opened to trade. 411; its 
development, 413; deolarM a 
treaty port, ID, 46; foreign reri* 
dents oriveu from, 869 
CAuryhtny. Brittu steamer; 

Cbmese otjtrage on board, m, 81 
ChungU ! r eactionary leader, in, 
148; intervenee for Boxer, 217 
Chun^nn*; nagotiatee imaty, n, 61 
Chun^: Grand Tutor to Ta*ah* 
ko, tn, 184 

Chuxdiangebecg; oocupded by alhad 
troops, HI, 2Q6 

Choean ; reported wish of Prussia 
to annex, H, IQS, n. 84 
Chwang, Prince: In oommand of 
Boxers, ID, 836. 297; executse 
Peking converts, 239; dominates 
administration, 831; condemned 
to Suicide. 94$ 

Clarendon, Earl of: declares modi* 
fiad Britaeb poUey, □. 197 ; die* 
approves nee of forge, 229, 880 , 
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SdS: r«aiprooal ooiuMMloni sub- 

98^ . 

Coasting trade : foreign ahipe «cU 
isiitod t«, n, 16*1 Umiutlooe 

on 481 

Coe'u icbina : ceded to Freoo*, 11, 

C«!*eJio/«f, Biitieh gunboet; att«k 
eu eailon of. II. S31 
Coinece. CWiwee s Btandard to be 
introdoo^, IB. 374 
Comi^wion^ of ouetozu : vlovB 
on CWaa^e right*, II, 141; et 
ocoe judge end ettomey. 168; 
geiur^ edrUere to <Weee 
ofteiele, Ul, $6$, 464. 467 
Conoee»one. neWonel •« 

(eee eleo BritieW,French. Sheogi^, 
Kingpo): juji'dictlon av»r other 
foretgaeie, Q, « ^6, 482 ; genarol 

est^en of, 111, 188 ; generel 
creb at TinMin. 386 ; Ajnertcen 
T% TieotMA, 886 

Conllkt, Period of : eanaaerj, m, 
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278; negotiate for Uargary 
aStir, ,226, 300 ; signs Chefoo 
oonvention, 801; cr^t for >e, 
305; negotiates 00 Ton^dag 
qiMStioo, 360 ; negotiates ^en^ 
Ion convention, 363; rlveby 
with Sir R. Hart, 371, ZU, 14; 
si^>porta new' KD^oj4tun a^t^ 
tioo, D, 376; proposals for 

* «um, 379; 3«&; oharged with 
orean afi^ IIL 6. 10. 17, a. 
63. 21, 27; ogM Tieottin 
oonvecRon on Ernes, 11; invites 
znedistiem co Eona, 30; 'pun* 
isbed for defeat* is war, 34; di*' 
Bussed from vieeroyahy, 38; in 
disfatour, 89, 60. 6$, 133: sent 
a* special ambeasador to JapaCi 
43; wounded by Japsnes* 
laaatic, 44; ngns treaty Of 
ghimoocstiti, 45; eeoouragsi 
Poete, 62; eupports railwey oon- 
scructlon, H. 209. lH, 77. 7$. 
80: adopts pr>BuBsiaa F^lio7i 
82,102. 104, 141, 361; ambaasa- 
dor to Taa’>’j oordnation, 88,102 ; 
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ubjwM vf hit 109; 

r«UUMW vttii AmMlMiO peopU, 
103: mtfcet motM •gr«emeiii 
vith RumU, 104 i dleoiMedfrom 
TimigU Yamon, 06, 141; 

S tinb^ DiiBcbW O0D«r^ fit 

^loir Riv»r, 160 » 101; acUng 
Ticacpy at CantM, Iti ; oppOM 
depociUon tjl amparor, 108; 
oppoM« Bozan, 227. 33^ 371; 
uaaaTtaktt Chuut'a iorai^ dip- 
iMDaey^ 229, 36L 266. ?71. S73« 
301.S saparMw* Cantozi ouRoma, 
260 i raappotatad vicaroy of 
ChiUi, 261, 206; plaoipotan- 
tiafy far nagotiatlona, 202 ; 

b<«lt4(i<pn ta aooept Jua oradan- 
t44k. 302, 302, 306; hia dday 
fa eoduns, 304; 832 ; aomplaina 
of pualtdva axpaditioc, 317; 
a^D* finfci pretax, 347; death, 

Li Himg'taao: leader af raaetion* 
ary p^y, m. 133 
Li ^i|i>ba^: OoverQor, eaahiarad, 
in. 107, 200 ; lent to mvaitigate 
HazMhujia, 172, 201; aupportar 
of BoMra, 102, 202'; ord^ad to 

Pakjsg, 261 ; ooaaaaas aray 
ia tiia uld. S7Q'; oondamned to 
paathumous degndation. 343 
14, Pnzksa of: leaiaw of modarate*, 

m, 201 

Liatt^ Chang: J adar m raforoi, 
m, 429 

Uang Ki-cKao aditor of OAuuk 
Pnffttt, in, 148 

Uaog TTon-ym : leadar ui rafosn, 
in, 489 

LiaAflaiaog: pmutiva azpadiUos 

M. m, 314 

Liaotvng: oadad to Japa«, ID, 
46; ratroeadad. 47; retroaeacon 
Qitiiiia ahange in Ohineae poHct, 
83 ; PawnBala laaaad to Buna, 
] 12 ; le«aa tnviafarrad to J^»ai>, 
433 

Xiaoyartg : taken by Japaneae. HI, 
42 ; by Booiana, 821baUla of, 
417 

Liecyoen: docapitatad, Hf, 276 ; 

mamarf rahabilitatad, 349 
Li|ba, a^ : tOMirtaioad from Ton* 
maaa, H. 169, 424, JU. 889 
Lfhan ; vahia to pruflud^ aothori* 
tiw, n, 148: lildo-fna araa, 
802; pladgad for losia, m, 64, 


S90 i aerioiia aUempt to aboUah, 
370 ; aooditiicma attachad to 
abolitioe, 871 

Lib Chiah: ablpabla in Tiaotaan 
I'namfun n, 263 

LIq Eaio; r«4ormar, dacapitatad, 
m, 148 

Linda, A. da: ^igineac of Haiho 
Coneartaiicy, in. 297 
Liodlay: jol^ Taiping rabala, 11, 
99 

leniavlteh, Gao.: aommaada 

Ruaaia& trom. m, 268, 427 
Liacum, Col. Goiareoa B.: IdUad 
at TiffitMO. in, 244 
t.i«h»n : oppoaaa vac, lU. 220 ; 
daoapitatM, 276; zoocaory >v 
hablLMlod, 349 

LittoQ, Ui .: VQundad on Burma 

froatioTtHIi 130 

Idu Kcik-yi (aee alao Yangtaa 
^ioafoya): Tiact^ift 

Tiaero^ty, UI, 38; ordarad to 
introd^a r^onsa, 138 : upholds 
th# amparor, 147; orda^ to 
re^ aggnaiob, 170 ; oppoaa i 
depoaitioz) of anperor, 183; ro* 
oeiTod i& audianea, >89 : agaioat 
tkaare, 227; death. S61 
Idu Kvang-ti: rafoKoar, daeapt* 
tated. m. 148 
T.m • is 

faoding Pocmoaa, n. 361; aatab* 
poate, in, 89; promotaa 
Fonnaaa railway, 77; anpporta 
railway^ 80 

Lia Fu*imin : oonmuW eoicida, HI, 

4a 

Liu Si'hnng: Chioaaa anToy, XI, 
814 

LiuVufi8*fD: leader 0 ^ Blaclc FlagB, 
11 , 848: ahaUeeigB to 
. troope, 474; la South Formcaa, 
m. 49: bit flight, 62 
Liuchia : oonditlon of Ttaaalaga, II. 
270, ^1; China aba^ona 
auaar^ty, 822 
Livadia: treaty of, U, 882 
Lo Paog'Ioh : with peace ombaaay 
to Jwan, Zn, 43 : at coronation 
of Tear. 102 

Loana : ^linoea minletart reluctant 

to contract, n, 311, 393,111, 62 is 
iinahu to wi«h«i intcvna], n, 393; 
Franoo-BuieiaD loan, ID, 63 ; 
Anglo-German loana, 64; caiL 
way loana, 86, 87, 88, 91, 96, 97, 
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98, dd; proposed tt^ara* 

ment loan, 114, llA; t«bla of 
Chinn's far^^ loasn, 44$ 

Logan: ohnnad honuada. 

U. 320 

Looting ; in Taiplns rebaUjoa. II, 
76, (n. 41. 42), 96, 07; in Boxer 
rixiog, ID, 246, 3$6 i silvar 
aaisad reAOtad hj V.S.A., 867 
Low, T. F,| ATnanoMii savor: 
vexation <n, D, S66; doiuen 
Chiaass msoraontp over Soian, 
in, 0; his vdssion to Keren, 6 
LowiT. Bev. H. H.: sduoator of 
Chnaoss, m, 41d 

Loyal Priuoe (Chiu^; Wang) : opem- 
tions of, n, 77 { n grcM leader, 
lOO; taken prisoner and be* 
Wded, 110 

Lil H^hwan : plsnlpotsntlary for 
treaty revision, lU, 370 
Lungobow:. opMvod to trade, 11, 
411 : its devalopmont, 412 
LiAgyb: sm^mnn oonsort of 
Kwaagbaii, til, 448 


Ua SieC'Ohung: st Taar’a coio* 
natien, m, L02 

Ua ^n-yi: as vioeroy seitlre Yang- 
«how eaas, XI, 228 i aMasmatod, 
848 

Uabiisnn, Abb4 t killed in riot, 11, 
834 

Macnanya, Viasente, of Ward’s 
body-guard : H, 79, 84 

Uaono : in PorMgusss eooupation, 
ossaion refnsed, n, 117; rsorvd^ 
znant and shipment of smigruta 
at, 176, 178; amigmiion from, 
prohiUtod, 181; Portuguese 
elaiBS over, 846. 386: Ofainesa 
overlordahip, 272, 887; opium 
agreeusQt eignsd, 887: osdu to 
Portugal, 88f 

Uaoartnsy, Balliday: ofBcar 
in E,-V, Army, U, 86; soUaia 
c, regimaot, 97; mediates be¬ 
tween U Hong-^tang and Gor¬ 
don. 108; attached to Chiaeaa 
inlfondoa, 316: aeooo^ 
panies Tssm Ki-«seto l.usstn, 3S7 

UMLonald. mr Claude : oommnnds 
defence of IsgMions. DX, 284 ^ 

Uackay, Sir Jaa»ee L. (Lord Inch- 
saps) : plsnjpotsnEiaiy for treaty 
rsvisioo, m, 870 
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Uaopherson, A.: member of Cuba 
cMimiiiwfoB, Q, 179; proposed 
for London Isgntioa, 816, n. 27 
UbCaSn, Capt. B, H,; com* 
mended by Seymour, in. 

216 

HeOiffin: at battle of the Yahi, 
UI. 88 

Kschinsry : factory produotion by, 

n, 8ie 

UaiKhurin« Southern, ceded to 
Japan, m, 46; retrooeded, 47; 
Russian ambitions in, Ul, 80, 62, 
86, 94, 104, U6, 121. 209, 821, 
344, 417, 418; raflways in. 82, 
84.98,418.423; diaCurbeaoes in. 
188; mamsoree in, 242 { alleged 
Rusao-Chinesa conventions, 844, 
418, 421, 426; Japaneae am- 
Utiau in, 419, n. 39. 421, 486; 
soeno of Ruseo-Japassee war. 
428, 488, 479: sonunally re¬ 
stored to China, 433 
Kaachus: enoourag^ to reform, 

m, 136, 137. 198, 139. 149, 411 ; 
fearfol of )oea of prestige, 186, 
140. 149. 164. 230, 331 ; inonr 
dislike of ChiDBee, 410; inter¬ 
marriage with Chin^ pannitted, 
411; maxpifig at power. 442 

iVoR/ur, Buseian gunboat: Intern* 
msnt of, m, 486. 482 
UeoCbang-si: to InvectigetaTient¬ 
sin maseocra, D, 263 
Bfaigary, Augustus Raymond: 
interpreter to Yunnan misifoo, 

n, 288 ; murdered on frontier, 
887. See also Wade, Ynnoan 

Karine work of omtome: main¬ 
tained from ToBju^ Duse, n, 
169, 424, lit, 889 

Martin, W. A. P.: comment on 
maeaaores, Q, 338, n. 80,'269. n, 
101 : pr^ossd for Inapeotor 
General of cueComt, 870 ; robbed 
by plratee, 476; besd cd faonlty 
of Writing Lnivereity, IS, 188, 
411; Prmident of Tungwenxwaa. 
413: ^ development of Tvmg- 
wenkwan, 471 

Mmtino, R.: Italian envoy teo^led, 

m, 126 

Uaasaore. See Tieatu, Murion* 
ante 

Mateer. Rev. a W.: educator of 
rhinren Dl, 423 

Hatheson, Henry C.: engineer of 
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?onCMac IQ, 78; aab> 

uqa»Q» hist«r7, 76, Q. 17, 242 

ijnporia]: propoMi M 
d«Aroy, IIL 2K 

UftT€F8, W. f. : intarprMer fti 
6*Moa, II, 174 

UedbWt, W«U«rB.: settlMYang- 
«bow riot, H, 22 $; aoBioD not 
•pp^ed, 526 

Um Q«n.: oomploios of 

Gotmaa troopo, IQ, 2M 

Xafcong Klvor; valuadcM for trado; 
n. 842 

Momenal t to Ward, ll, $1 ; to 
B.*V. Army, 112 

KvigUo : opeood to trads, n, 
411; it« a»9«lepm«nt, 413, tfl, 
81; hot at, 124 

Merciaata, foreign: datehoretion 
in KandMd. 11, 7 ; high opinion 
of (Mr ti^ta, 11 ; wbh to az.- 
tond prihlagM, 112, IS4, 141, 
206 , 211 ; uphold ooMular jnha- 

dloUoa, 160, 211; oonoamn 

reaulta of BurhAgama jniMloo, 
200 ; cloaking Chlnw Dorehanta, 
221: diftnin ChinaM goT«m- 
aaat, 218 . $ 26 ; ralatloaa vitb 
ootlema, III, 460, 40$ 

Uarhll, H«qj 7 P. : cldof commit 
•OQCT of Ivonan ouatcauc, Xlf, 
13; head of Hwangou Confer* 
▼anor, $$6 

Uu4 U *9 «r , Amarioan ship : carry* 
tu anatyiiiw, D, 176 

OfetJuxliat nuiaioa, P«Un£: mil* 
aionahes ahaltw in, HI, 203,2l7; 
morad into lagationf, 224 

tfaxico : treaty with, ^ 327 

Idlloa, Arthur: EngUah mireionary, 
n. 184 

Kisaa : epaning of, Q, 193, $16, ID, 
70, 00; regulation stipoiatad 
lor, 377 

tfiflhonariaa: pamaciitad by Tong* 
obang, D, lOd, 222; not# againaS, 
201, 223. 224. 230. 248, 373, 409, 
m, 106, 101, 161 aaq., 509; 
PrinM Kong and Wanettng'a 
oj^on on, n. 520; introduoa 
ferment of thought, 221 , lU, 
130; oharff^ with kjdoapping 
andmaglo, O, 224. 226, 227, 585, 
410, m, 167: Tuwaalu hot, 
120; Yangobow rtot, 227 ; xauit 
forward oomplaints to Iftgrton, 
229; propaganda agabat, 536. 


37$; Chinaaa fear and rage 
agabft, 537; Franeb IhUad at> 
Tiantain, 240; all at Tiantain 
make common oaua^ 549; 
riiinaao wUh to raatrwt phvU 
lagoa, 260, 164, 410; Amarioan 
in KwanMung meleatad, 373; 
note at d^engtc and Kuehang, 
in, 64; murw Of two Gannan, 
106; molcatad in Shantung, lOQ, 
161, 173; introdnca fermaat of 
reforco, 180, 436; oouvartapra- 
•ent Biblo to Taehi,* 134; olnmal 
Btatoi for, 100 ; unrdar of Mr. 
FlMjuog, 161, 104; tswdar of 
Mr. Bro^, 17S; Bozer'attaoka 
on oonvarta, 17$, 130, 191, 194, 
190, 193; murder of Mr. Eiobin* 
ton and Mr. Noxmaa, 199; 
brought in from Tungobov, 104; 
at Paotmgfu m dMigar, 510; 
maaesorad, 240; in S b anfl a af tw * 
ored, 240 ; in Manohuria maaea* 
crad, 542; atonamact of Fao* 

a a, 316, 937; ndaflonahaa 
:onvarta to raoaiva full pr> 
teetlon, 374 ; earllaat arhvala in 
Ciuna, 415; foremoct in adu* 
oating Cluneaa, 412: trar-hing 
onoouragaa anti-opium mova- 
mant, 486 

UixadCourt: aatahliahedatShaog- 
hai, n, 138; procedure ragu* 
lated; 802. 827, IH, 270 
Uo Waiu, Taiping leader: aaea» 
■iaate^ n, 1^0 

Mooklar, Capt.: Chief of Folioa, 
T.P.O., m. 293 

: riaiof in Yunnan, 
n, 114,188; rehelnoa is norbh- 
we«t, 114, 881, m, 160 
Mcddiay, (^t Tai^ da; organiaai 
Fran^Chlneaa oonhagast, n, 

73; uiiBd. 79 

MSlleodOTff2jP.,<3. von : adviear to 
T7mg of Boraa, ID, 10 j enoour* 
agea Bufeian sabitiona, 15; die* 
miasad by King, 18 ; again vihla 
Saonl, 10 

Jfonocoey. American orniaac f ahel- 
tan foi^gn raiidanlB, IH, 207 
Monopoly in China: aboli^iad by 
traatjea, n, 6 

Morphia: ImportatioB prohlbltad, 
Dl 374 

MonUen, Dr. 0. E., Twaae oorr^ 
apondnt: aSdant in hega o! 





Tn» S86; Mnd* m** 
of *iK*> > Mcdi neve of 

RuiB^ChmOM oonvefitiOfi» 944 
HoTTtvoa, Robert: ftret Bn^ib 
mi—kowy, U» ld4, HI, 412 
Korto%H*jer; deserter eumnden, 
H. M ; kiPed, n, 41 
MoueoUas ; toroed b? Jepftae—. 
Ul. 99 

Uuirheed, ' Be*. W.; orgam—a 
feaifte reUetr U, S19 
Uukdert'.' oeevp^ by Bo—lani, 
lll» 9S1: opened m tceacy poet, 
972. 421, 425; battle of. 427 
Mumtioos : imported on probibitod 
for two ye—e, IQ, S4^ 850 
KutBu Munenuteu : xie^tnater 
treaty of S^tao w dn, Ill, 48; 
opposed to smexatione, 47 
Kuym: mamber of oebal tegency, 

it, 56 


/fonitM, Ja pnn nnn oroieer: slake 

fbwsktnp, in> ^ 

tfenkiog : aotvou—aon dieCnrbaace 
•t, u, 245: opened to foraga 
trade, Ql. 157 

Necjung; opened as treaty port, 
m, 115. 124 

Kanibaa: battle of, m, 427 
Watung : eayoy to expreee regret 
at Tokyo, m, 842 
Ketherlaade : treaty signed, n, 
J17 

Neutrality: of Shan^iaj In Tatpiag 
rebeHUoD, Q, 12, 16, 22, 54, 68; 
Cfalaa aaaccneunasd to dealing 
with, 86$, m. 4dl, 479; in 
Fraiioo>Cbineeo war, Q, 860; 
Chinsee, in Russo-Jsp— loeo war, 
IQ, 427, 479 

'Nswtdiwsog ! oustoms opened, Q, 
88; oooupied by Japanese, IQ, 
42 : oooxipied by Rusaiace, 260, 
822 : evaonation of, by Ruetiaae, 
418,482,425; Ro—ian in oh—ge 
of onstom, 420 

Nieholas II, Tear: ooronation ef, 

m. 102 

Kieb Tried : leads troope to Shab- 
wmg. IQ, 17^ —oopa at Tient- 

sio, 2U; at‘^angta^ 218 

NieaM, mormtad baadriCi: aotiTe 
in 1861, Q. 72 ; contimdng, 118. 
a, 1; sopprs—ed by Li Bang- 
ohane, 207 


Ni—, Sraoi, German mieelenary : 

murdered, IQ, 105 
Kingpo : euetoms opened, Q, 83 ; 
taken Tsanags, 66 ; retaken 
by allied naval fores, 78 ; Cliinesd 
rebuses at, 78,112; Tz—tcheoii> 
eeasion olaimed, 112 > ^d*bouee 
ot Shsngbu, f75 

K<^, Oen.; reeeivse eurrender of 
Port Arthur. IQ, 427 
Non>aUenation of territory: de- 
filanriozks of. U, 120, 125. 421 
Kon>treaty porta : salt shipped at, 
n, 147: emigrant ships sailing 
fr^, 150, 170, See offi Steam 
Navigation 

Norman, H. V. : murdered by 
Boxers, Ql, 190 

Kovlon, A- i atUkchod to Chung- 
how's ombssey, □, 26S 


Obeerratory, Rating: btonee in- 
■trumenta looted izon, !□, 165, 
a. 91 

0 da0ji Mamoeke; plenipolantiary 
for treaty revision, lU, 870 

Okubo: Japan—e envoy to China, 
U, 274 

Okume, On. Count: oomjaandl'ig 
Japanese in Formosa, II, 271; 
opmion on Korean aiSairs, Ill. 
28 

Oneida, Amarioan ship : cleared 
withMt paying duty. II, 16 

Open door: cn^tonanes of, Ill. 
94. 186. 429. 426; Of. Hay'a 
mraol— note on, 125 

Opinm : diefeorber of Chiasse offi- 
oials, Q, 221; additional tax on, 
852, $79; trade prohibited to 
Americans, 826, 877; a^tatioo 
against, zorired, 876; Chip—e 
right to tax, 8^$; Hongkong 
agreement mi, 885; tn 

anti-ojnum morscAsM, 436; pro* 
daction, import and u— pr^ 
hibited, 487 ; export £rom India 
reduced, 487 

Opperb, Bmsi: leads raid on 
morea, IQ, 8 

Orphaoaga : proeedure in, c r ea t— 
trooble, Q, 241 

O^om, ebarard: seleeted to eom- 
mand An^-Cbiaeee fleet, Q, 85 ; 
acecut— Lay*Osborn agrearn—it. 
87; hia aotlv—, 89; refos— to 
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aUtfV fle«6 M b* oiod, 41; -ooa- 
doet ganar aHy ftpproVB^, 43; 

•Tp«oted to orguiM Mreui* 
oraiMr nrvioA, 1 ^, a. 31 
OaIuiia, Q Awal: vioMr U Yaabm, 
XO. U 

OitoMi^iaehe Lloyd : iiKiiliiiiiiii^ 
4rtial« On Box«n, lH, 191 
O’Snllivui, Lt.-OoL : Sritiab mem* 
bwT.P.O., m. 2» 

Otb«r plaoM {Clun trMfejf portc): 

nurcLanC* oI^jd to teaSa at, 11 , 

811. 218; mianonariM claim 
rigfata aa, 888; i^wa?* to, HI, 
^5 


Pan, B,: cbas^ad viitb mac* 
MitSbiev at Canton, IZ, 144, 818 

Fakboi: opacad m tna^ P^i> Di 
S02> 

Falaoe, Imperial, at Pekicg : gatee 
oco^ad t>7 Amarioan trou^. 
Hi. 881; irinmpbal zoanh 
thmgb, 887; h««^tiartara of 
Count von Waldmao, 887, 811, 
888 

Fan TiD*^: leadar of p i 'og na - 
rfvaa, in. 183 

f aatbay rafcallien: in YuBaaa, U, 
114, 888 

Paotiogfu : enganoara Mcapa from, 

m, 198; mimioQanOT at. In 
daogar, 210; maaaavad, 240; 
Fieaisb arpaditioo to. 810 ; allM 

iipaditiec, poDialBsmkU in* 
dieted, 8)8, 8l7; viceaiOTa {no- 
Uat, ceart alannad, 888 

Pariiaa, 61r Sarty Si^th: oom* 
zncAt on FormoM queataoa, 11, 
878; death at P^iog, 389 

PaHiaaeot; ptomiaad, JQ, 440 ; 
immediate eoramonina; doaoded, 
448 

" FaraosB, aix flatting** : In de* 
fence of l^tioca, ZD, 285 

Paaaporta : xAftruetlona on imua of, 

n, 421 

PatenOtra, Pracch ccToy: nagoti* 
atea on Toa^dng qaeation, U, 
868 

Patmta: protaotiofi providad. for, 
m. 878 

Peart, Bridah loTtha: illegal ehlik 
meet of aeJt, II. 147 

Pehtangoethedral, Peldng: a^mbo) 
of dwn inem c e , ^ 281; oonTara 


•lielteria. 904, 216; baaiaged br 
Boxeea, 22S ; oltea ndaedf 282 
Pebtang, p<A > ^rta tafcea by 
alUee, lit 816 

Pehtaa^ ; battla aA Ul, 270 
Peking! raeidacoe or fow^envoya 
at, n. 49, 61, HZ, 878; lonignara 
attacked by Tung Fa^a^'e 
troope, HE, 16i ; Boceraruabiato 
eity, 204; alega of legatiou 
^no, 226 ,888; allied relief forte 
aaCem. 277; Ite puAiabsent, 
284; reatoratioa of order, 290 ; 
Boaajac propoaal to a^aeuate, 
806; vurroQAded by Boxara, 
813; oozvQUcioataoa witb cea 
bald by adiae, 867 ; olty avacu* 
ated by lc«aig& troc^, 368 
Pec^ 7u4m: meoMtal agaixut 
nuBaionanea, H. 878 
Papin: eaae of, in FTanch aowti, 
U, 180 

Peru: treaQnant of amigreirta to, 

II, 172, 176; treaty wiO], 180 
Paaeedoite, Z^.: cadad to Japan, 

III, 46; peeaeeelea taken, 48 
Pittny, Btitiib gunboat: rauea 

nag at Sbanballcwaa, HI, 816, 

322 

Pilotage : ragulatloa of, U, 160 
PiDchtm: imaion to Buropa, H, 
187. HI. 476; diaguated «ri(b 
Burepa, 11 , 188 

Piogeban: coal *"<»«> at, HI, 36 
Pia gy aag: Chinaaa defeated in 

battle, HI. 82 

Pintee: operatiooB agmnst, D, 476 
Th4cm^e : Postal Seoratary, 
UE, 86; PceOnaater Cenaral, 71 
Hfisa^ : Japaneae land at. HI. 86 
Plagne, bubow : revived in Ynn* 
nan, D, 114 
Pluadtf. Sea Leetmg 
Po Chang*aia (Korean); Ufa threa t - 
aaad, HI, 20 

Pobotiloff, Mr.: t««ti6ee oa in* 
demcitias, IH, 861. 896 
Port Arthur (Ldebimkoir): taken 
by Japaaeea, Dl, 86; mami'ie 
at, 86 ; arrangamect with Rnada 
regarding. 104; laaaod to Bnaaie, 
1)2; eurrendaradto Japai>eaa.4S7 
Port dnea. Baa Tonnage dnae 
Port Hamilton: ooonpjad by 
Bfitiab navy, IH, 12 
Pert Lamraff: daetumd for Buasia, 
111,12 
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port* ef caU: OA Yangt««, II. 302 
PortSDoutb, V^o.A : tnaw 

of.UI.433 

Portugup^: ifcaty tigned, aot 
ntiSad, n* IH; prataasioos at 
Macao, 204, 880; tnaiy aiEMd 
004 ratified, 887 

: put*® of, n, 317; ChlnMO 
HI. C2 

?o« 0 >ofl««a, foroiga: op«nod ia 
Chin^m, 80, 66. 6| 
poabe, Chioeae t dordopmaat, DI, 

37 Boq.; Ourtoroa poMl 4«part- 

tDMt, 08 ; poaUJgo atampa, 62 ; 
□ationol Foab eroatod. 03: ad- 
badon to Postal 'Ocion. 03, 60 
08,70; iM proaraas, 71; declare,^ 
iiOQ as bo control, 181 
Pott. Rsv, p. L. Hawks : oduoatoi 
of Chineos. Ill, 413 
Privy Counal, Sritlsh ; dadrioc in 
Qumpach va. Hart, Tl, 148 
Probi^ and vigilanca : Introducod 
into «is»tonia, IL 22, 186. lU. 01 
887, 807 

Prograaa. 6«« Awtdcoomg 
Pro p aganda: agaioat Christianity, 
D, 286. 373; historical ooi2i>' 
parifon, 236 

ProtasU, joint, addreasad to rhlnrao 

S ivammant: U. 136. Baa also 
dnt MotM 

Protat, Adniral; killad at NanMao 
n, 70 

Protoool sattbng Boorer allur: 
dgnad, lU, 347 

Pruaha, Adm. Frinoa Hdnrich of: 
oomreanda Oarmaa axpadirion, 
lU. 108; taedvad in audianca, 

Pruarisn, t»«a Oarmaa 
Puobun, son of Prinoa Twan: 
•alectad as TB-ab>ko (Hair Ap< 
parant), 111, 184 ; favours Boxan > 
»0; joins flight ot «ovt, 284; 
dapoasd bamebad, 802 
Pukm^ Prlnca : ax«lndsd from soo- 
esaton to throns, n. 280 ; joins 
flight of court, HE, 234; kmrial 
ooDmisdonsr W St. Louii, UtS.A., 
486; praaiden ovsr first 
Asssiably. 443 

Puniahmaat of guilty offidds: 
Canaan oota on, m, 808 ; 
eutiOQS at Paotingfn, 816; first 
Ohinssa proposals, 381, 834 ; 
latar proposal. 885 i disannadby 


anvoys, 841; inflicts 1 bv fioal 
protoool, 848, 346 

Pnnitivs axp^tiora; m, 314. 
817 ; Oarmans alons pomist in, 
817, 343; attitoda of otbar 
powam,, 316, 814 

Puyi, son o£ Prioca Chun ; saiactad 
as acnpsror Kri^anliing^ lH, 442 

Quaua : bsdga of Uacchn conquest. 
U, iOl, n. 4fl. 

Quicit4ttp, Amarioan ship: illegal 
iren^pcaaot of riea from. II. 27 

Bss e l Oft, Waldamar von : Dajilsh 
envoy, U. 118 

Railway snginean : sttaol<rd near 
Kaomi. lit, 131; resensd from 
Fangtai, 198 ; asc^ froin Fao- 
tiogfu, 100 

Bsilways : not wiahsd by Chinesa. 
n, 193, m, 7S. 70; lino Sheng- 
hai'Booohow rsjected, 74; 
Wuaung rdhsay, 75 ; Tonpihan 
railway. 77; Formosa railway, 
77; Korlh>Cbina railway, 77, 
76, 84. 416; Russian, in Mw* 
thari^ 82, 98,112, 468 ; Bojoau 
of Control ssSabUsbod, 85 ; Fa. 
king'Eankow railway, $ 0 ; Csr- 
jnus, in Shsatuag, 88, 118; 

TtsQtsin • Pukow railw^.. 89 ; 
Freaeb, In Yunnan, 30; Bsa> 
kow.Cant«n rmlway, 31, 69; 
Shangbai'Naaking r^lway, 68; 
Bhanai rdhrays, 86. 37 ; Honan 
raOwayB, 96. 67; Hongkong* 
Canton raila’^, 97; Japansas. 
in Kanehoria, 38,433 ; Ssaobwan 
and Hukwang railways, 68 ; at 
Ttantdn seiaad by Russians 32S * 
rastorad to China, 325 ; table of 
Chinese railways, 450 

Ba*i4ropny, Rnss^ destroyer: la* 
tamed by Chinssa, blown up by 
Rnsaians, XU, 484 

Red Rivor {Tongjdng); vslua as 
trade route, U, 343, 846, 346 

Rsform. Sso Awaksemg 

Rsfdgsss ; Chinas®' at 
U. 12. 78, 77. 121; atNi^o 
78, ue 

Rs^enoy: Chiness 

bisto^, n, 61 ; uBun^ng, formed 
by osbai, 66; saanmad ^ Tsean 
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ftod Tt6bi, 50; muiMd by 
Uwx 250 ; re«Qza^ by Tcshi, 

m. US 

RobfM, H«rT TOb'. dMtm rc^- 

Sanc« M Peking, n. 110 

R« 1 M (orc«. Sm SeytaMOr 
B«Kef force, inMvD»tiCDal; num- 
bet* teqtiired, ni, S64; Japan 
a«k»d for ODoedy help, 2SO; 
lUru frtra Tiairtein, 2M; ar- 
riw at Tungchow, 271; hap- 
paningB tbero, 275; Cbbices 
•accv&t of advance, 276, n. 72; 
«nUf* PekAg, 277; i^lef of b' a 
legation*, 275 ; attacks Imperial 
Falaoa. 281; nlM of Pelrtang. 
262 ; its CMduct at Peking, 265. 
o. 01 ! tciumpbal march duongh 
paWfts, iS7 

Mpnaala: not a ttato of var, II, 
860 i proposed for Boxer out¬ 
ran, IjI, 250 

Rs^yWio of Cbiaa: inaugurated, 
ReepoQuhiUCy o! ChJnwe otBciali: 

if 221 

RaveniM : oustoms; iocreaead under 
Inepectora, U, 20; ioeraaeed from 

opiuoi, 355 

Ra^on of UriR i eaaayi at, 11, 
216, 824, 874, HI, 103; effected, 
866, S?l, 873 

Revisioa of ireatiee: deaired by 
Cbira, n, 181 ,204: later dreaded 
by Cbuia. 206; British envoy 
iavicee opoiioni, 210, 212; Brlb- 
ieh convention signed, 215; 
oppoaed and not ntjfie<^ 217; 
Fiaooh attempte, 264 ; Cenma 
prooadure, 322, 329; provided 
ior b protoooV I0> 357 
ftevolatien: b^ns at 3aoko«, 
in, 444 

Retrarde: offemd by Cbineee for 
heads and ahipe, 11, 350, HI, 40, 
28$ 

Bled, Uatteo : translator of Snobd, 

n, 104,111,412 

Rke: Mla^ by Fraaoe tc ba 
centrabaad, D, 362 
Kiehard, Timothy : mtervenw foi 
Rastg Yu-irei, fll, 145; formu- 
laM* eduoational echWia for 
Shanaj. 419 

SUUagwhip; soleTeapoa in battle 
of Ward and Gordon, IL 72, 94 
m^d..Abb4 : kaUed m rioi,^lL. 234 


Bi^ke, J. da: chief an^oeer 
EwMtgpo Cemaarvanoy, ni, 368 ; 
diSEBiaeed, 384 

fUvUre, Hr L,: commands garrseon 
of Hanoi, U, 849; kOlad in 
action, 851 

RObtrt BowUf Amaricen ship; 

cerrying eongtSAts, 11, 172 
Robinson, Charle<< nordwad by 
Bozeia, Til, 199 

Bochochouan, Cte de. Frartch an- 
vey: visits Shaniu, II, 234; 
action in Tlantw massacre, 254; 
propoees ravislon of treai^, 254 
Bocket of Chine: engine chrict- 
mad. nl, 77 

Redgcn, Adm. John i commands 
Awrioeo szpaditaori to Sorea, 

m, 6 

Bodjeatveoiky, Mm.'-, oommands 
Bussiea daet, IH, 427 
Booaevalt, Theodore : propeaes to 
Russia and Japan to negotiate, 
in, 432; intervenes in negotia¬ 
tions. 483 

Asm Slia», Peruvian ship : carry¬ 
ing emigrants, 0, 172 
Rosen, Baron Roman; Riosisn 
pleoipQtpsntlvy, HZ. <92 
Rosa, Tboznss ds Soisss: Fortu* 
gnoeo envoy, signs treaty, II, 367 
Rose, Admiral: curnsnands French 
, expedition to Korea. IH, 2 
Rump, C.: Treasurer, T.P.G., ID, 
293; testldea oo iodemniUee, 
351 

Russel, Bishop : robbed by piratee. 
U, 175 

Ruaaell, Jemss: member of Hong¬ 
kong oommMoa, 11, 884 
Russian: procedure of ooosulas 
courts, n, 181 ; subjects invoh ad 
ia Tientsin msssacre, 845, 257; 
tioops take separate aetion at 
Fekmg, in, 27C ; eehool estab¬ 
lished at PeUng, 412, 473; in 

charge of Newobirangcustoms,420 
Russian envoy; Oen. da SaUoasok 
diet to reside at Peking, IT, 53; 
propcaed «itihdraval ir«m Pe- 
fi;|ng, m, 8A5; leaven ted re- 
tuns to P^mg, 332, 883 
Russian gevenuaent: offers ^d to 
China {1352), 11, 83; oeoupiei 
Hi temtory, 33); nmnOing to 
ceuMra it, 832 { agrees to recMM 
Id. 382, 333; aal^tioos b 






ni. 22^ 1&. 30, 105; 
fc«e«a rMrooQBsicm of LUotung. 
47 I ftmlrittoni in UacohiuiA, 80. 
$2. 86. 04. 104. 116. 117. 121. 
S60. 321. 344. 417, 426 ; r^Jway 
ftgrsWDonb «itb Snglacd. 84; 
U0T4& Mi««menb Mtb Chins, 104, 
328 i tsko Imm of Port Ai^nr, 
US; propsTMtoiupport ChineM 
court. 1^; ft gp ocipQp at Tient- 
siji, 283, 828; .not* on wrtli- 
drswat from P^ing, 305; 
reception hy etbor powan. 300 ; 
convention on Usochurio, su- 
the&Ucity deoiod. 346; oenvan- 
tiOB «i^ Chins on Ksachurio. 
418; oonventios of seven points, 
aatbeaiidt7 denied, 481; netr 
convention on Afsaehorls, 425; 
ontoresk of vsr with Jspsa. 428; 
ooaeludee txesty of Portemonth, 
432 

Ruee^Chinaee Bonk; chartered, 
m, 83 

liyethUdni, Bubcbc denroyer: icf 
tocned by Chineec, cut out by 
JspeoaBe, UI. 420. 482 


Sah, Adjmral: onsble to protect 
HI, 430. 482' 

Svgo.Qen. : oOGUnODding Japanese 
ia Ponnoes. II. 271 
Bsfchalin Id.; part ceded by Koesis 
to Jspsn, IQ, 433 
Sskots, See T'sen 
Sslifbury, 8rd Marqutae of i his 
pobey in Par East, Ql, 113, 117. 
121 , 286 ; intervenea to protect 
Sun Yaaecn. 131 

Salt t illegal anipjaent of. n. 147; 

tar on. pledged for loans. UI. S4 
Ssoshul! opened to ttende, II, 412 ; 

Its developonant. 413 
SsnfciatieQ; punitive expedition 
to, UI, 814 

Ssntuao; opened to foraiffn trade, 
m, 157 

Saracen trade wi*b Chine ; n. 284 
Satow. Sir.' E : teetifiaa on inoem. 

nitiae. UI. 851. 888 
Soheal, A iUam t high poaitioR* at 
oonrt, ni. 4lS 

Schoenicke. J. F.: chief ooouaU* 
doner of Eorean cnetoicB. lU. 14 
Sohooli, fordSD : icoobate reforto, 

m. 180 


8eitnc9, Ampridaa ship : oloar^ 
without peering dutv, H. 18 
Sea of Japan : naval nettle of the. 
UI, 427 

Seamen, John P.: aasocaate for 
treaty revision, QZ, 370' 
Sesberg. pilot: tskee newe to 

Tahu, m. 218 

Seward. G. T., Aaer. eoniuJ, Shs .g' 
: supports SEoalgamatlon o£ 
settlements. U. 128 ; on admisi* 
istration of justioe, 180 
Seward. W. H., Aroar. Seo. of State ; 
eounciatee co'operativo policy, 
n. 50, 110 

Seymour. Adm. Sir Edward H.; 
leads relief force. UI, 201, 214 ; 
ite advance end return, 218 
Sbaho : battle of. lU. 487 
Shanghai: city takm by rebels, 
port daclar.d neotral. U, 18; 
oustoma duties evaded at. 17; 
Inspectore of enstoms at, 23: 
customs reorgaoieed, 32; hemmed 
in by Taipinga, 85. 73; thiny* 
miU sone around. 74,* 84. 98; 
separate Fieoob ooneecsion 
formed. 120; trade oentered in 
English settlement, 121; Ameri* 
can settiei&efit of Hozigkew, 228 s 
amalgamatfoB of R»gHsh 
American settlements, 123 i pro- 

e Cb create a free city, 124 ; 
«e lepreeentatiOD in nnmioi* 

e ty. l38; Chinese taxation, 
• juiiedictiod of Mixed Court, 
133 ; rating of foreign midmte. 
1$4; Recreation fund, 185; 
Chamber of OocmiiBroe on treaty 
revision. 211 ; riot in Preaok 
settlement, 270; ite develop 
meot,' 317 ; texcB, on opiom is. 
977 ; declared neutral in war 
with Japan, IQ. $0; local me* 

olfloe at, 60 i Wunmg raifr^y, 

75 ; SViftn^ai.Ro^wh SiTip 

railway, 96; Intematioeal and 
Prench aettlssnente ertended, 
183; BritUb troepe landed in 
garneon, *873 ; other troop* fol* 
low, 274; troops withdrawn, 886 
Shenhaikwan: last Chlnsee d.^ 
fence, m, 42; r^way built to, 
80; forts taken by allit*, 316. 
322 

Bbansi; famine In. U. 303; mining 
and reUw^a In, UI. 96; many 
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nuMioiiAriM in, mrmer^ Z40i 
etAto vdooUian stMtAd in, 416 
SttfDtaog : Oemw rAtlnmy ia, ID, 
84; Bntuh Tin* of Oamnn 

In, U. 118 , 118 , 121 ; 

Oansna BunoaAxie* unrdond, 
1061 dAclknd a GonMn opbero 

of isfluanoo, 100 ; Aati'CaMon* 

ootbtoa^ 151, 173; 0«iv 
IMS a^lth«r7 •zpoditioA in, 174 
Bb»o Yotion: toeiober of Seng- 
koBg oommiMion, 11, 884; on 
pMOO miMioQ to JopAn, in. 40 
a^liAtvig; Zrom T^olna, 

U, 70 

fibaii: daelATAd a uaacv port, lH, 

fiMflold, B«v. D. Z,: aducAtor of 
CbiMM, ni, 418 

Sbag HAuAD-litrAi t DincCOr-m- 

Cbi«f of nitwa^, in. 65; do- 

nounoed b; Mr. n«trin^, 37; 

QMiBOriAllAea on reilw^s, 01 > 
"*^‘**^ of PoctA and ConunasMA* 
Uon#, $0 ; in r« reported jhaa 
lAore, 248 ; reeei'reA distiootioo 
of junior OuArdinn, 303; 
pMAnUAfy for troAty revMion, 
870 , 

Sbenn: onnat m, 10. 1C3 
SlubA, Col.: oflciAfU in defacce of 
bgAtionA, m, S86; AColAimAd by 
aUM, S87 

ghhsing oroAA, clAnt tlw : Mr. Bur- 
KdAnmA^A Aptech, If, 105, 82$, 
SiO 

SIdppios : ChiDMA, progiteA in, 0, 
2X5, 804 ; for^gn, nAbittitf, 395 
SboiiyAi^ Sm ShAtei 
Sbuiwu Cha (DApArtment of Cua> 
tOEDA AfTAirt): oMAted. m, 405 
^irmnr aUda : trAding to CUnn, 

O, 16 

SlAegMA : to b« opAnad SA trea^ 

£ r», m, 115, 184 

m : tfAdA f^tb Tibet. 11, *412 
8ilb : UAdA in, Jl, 405 
BiJrer ezohAnge; ductuAtioon in, 
n, 407 

Sonoo, ohAncelis of Freocn con* 
aulete: killed At TjAOtAia, IL 
246 

dbulAir, Consul: Action at Poo> 
ehov not Approved, 11, 2S0 
guMon Docba : eboUAbed, HI, 188 ; 

rAortAblMted, 148, 140 
fiUJfi^og ; hiMc^ «f, O, S2$; riere ' 


cndAt Y^Rib 5«£, 880; recon* 
qoared, 331: MohAnmudAn .rie- 
ing in. 111, 166 

Sistm of St, VxnecAt de PaoI: 

scABored at Tlenti^, 11, 246 
9 ix*povtfffroapi for loane and rail* 
VAya, JO, 09 

SlAdee, Col. B. B. t CU«f of Tunbaa 
expAtttiori, n, 285 
Slave trade: Cbinree contreot 
emigration compared to, H. i70 
Bnuth. Arthur : Inspector of Cu^ 
toma, n. 28, 111, 451 
Scuth, B^. Arthur H.: author 
ead newepaper correapondent, 
jn, 178; eotanMat on eeijure of 
Tabu forte, 21 1 

Smuggling: geoATAl, by forwgB ' 
merohACta, D, 7; common at 
Hongkong, 360; Hongkong do- 
finiUon of, 264 

Sontay ; oaptorAd by French, 11, 
276. 362 

Soochoir: surrsndAredbyTAipmgB, 

U, lOO; dBclared a treaty poh, 
nV. 45: r^lwiy bo, rejected, 74; 
rMlway built, 95 

SoyoAhima ; ipeeial emba i dor of 
Japen, U, 257 ; received in audl* 
eooe, 203; dieouaMA Formoeaa 
queedon, 270 

SpBeh : coneular oourte, II, 181; 
treaty, 250; government joins 
Pncce ^^nst Anaam, 342, 346 
£pee, Prenob Ahip: illegal tren* 
ehipment of noe to, ll, 27 
Square, BtcbertChief of staff in 
defeeoe of legsUoae, HI, 234, 285 
Staveley, Cen.: eigna Agreement 
for B.*V. Array, n, 91 
Stepbeneoa, SirMaoDonald: pro. 
poeee trui^ linee ^ railway, HI. 

74 

StccaaoL Con.: surronden Port 
Anbur to JapAnaAe, IH. 427 
BnbjeotiOQ, Psnod or: eunuBary, 
ni, 446 

Submission, Period of : suxauAfT, 

in, 445 

So floe aeioa to CbinAaA tbicue: 

S nnei^ee underlying, II, 60, 270, 

81, lb, 184j gACAMOgi^ t^e, 

n, 282 

Suehov, Kansu : beMeged by Tao 
Tsufig>tAng, □. 380 
SugiyemA. nhanoA l lf i r J^an o ee lega* 
tion : IdUed by Ou&am soldiers. 
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Uf, S04 ; i’vpMMion for courdsr, 
349 

Sun CU*>n«i ; chMieoUor of Poking 
UnivM«iiy» ni, 183 
SunYftt-Mc: pj^tAgenMofrafonn, 
m, 129, 180. 410; iMdw in 
rovolutioc, 444 

Sung Feh*lu : nfomwr. caohiored, 
m. 148 

Sungkiacg : iaka by Ward, IT, 70 
Sungtbow: govamor of ^angB. 
Ul. 147 

Supranu Court, Britiab at Hong* 
aOng: daoiaon on eoniggUng 
oMe, n, 10; appeak to, uatu 
1833, 12 S ; opix .on on taxation 
at Shangliai, IM; daoidt* against 
oustoms in Bowman vb, Plte- 
Itoj, 144 ; opinion on bloq k ada 
of Hon^ong, 884 
Snprama &>urt at Shaogbai : open¬ 
ing *of, n, 129; docTdea against 
Quotas in Onm|«obTs.H4rt, 148 
^wfprufl, Aznerioan sobocoar: 

wreekad on ooaat of Koran, HI, S 
iStMonnok; Bntish ibip: oanying 
aaugntfts, 11, 176 
SoahuB, wpanal ctansmari, i member 
of caE^, n, 83 ; deeapitatad, 80 ; 
his aoonnona waalcli, 80 n. 91 
Sutherland, Mr. t' killed on Burma 
troatiar. 111, 190 

Svatcw: tf.istome opened, If, 38; 

attaek on BritUb aMlora, ISl 
Swift, J, T.: treaty ooBimiawonar 
of U.^A.. H. 188 ' 

Byndlcataa : for railway eoBStmC' 
tion, m, 78 

Ssaokwan: anid-zaissionary die* 
turbaneaa in, O, 388; trading 

M litiaa, 2g4; rmiwaya in, 
. YO Man-Sa’a raballion, 

IM 

$Teni.ao i opened to trade, 11, 411; 
ita derelafttaot. 413 

Ta*a^ke. See Puebon. 
Taikahiiea. See Sbansi. 
Tajyuanfm See Bbaoii. 

Taking fOEoea t hem in Bbangbai 
if, 66. ?3; taka Ntngpo, 88; 
aoUve in tan previDcee, 68; Icae 
Sunshan gsjriAOn, 98; ttght 
Wao^ decapitated at Soockow. 
101; daaolate the oountry, 107, 
111; drisen from Nanking. 110; 
final stand. 111 


Xaiwanin (Tainaafu): eatj*BW' 
nonary riot at. 11. 324 ; guarded 
W manaee, XU, 48 ; oc«u;4ed by 
<^f«aMe, 52 

TM'weO'kuA of Korea: ameted by 
China, IH, 10 ; made reg pt by 
Jananeee. 24 

Takahlra Kogoro: Jep w iea o plaei* 
poteoUary, UI, 433 
Taid (Yang Ta*<U^): ohairman 
of p^Tiotk. comnitl^ Shanghai. 
U, 70; suppoite 'U'ard, 71; 
relations with Ward, 80. $2; 
assaulted by Burs^ine, 88 
Taku: forte aetced, ID, 207; BMZure 
a pretext for war, 2U, 312, 289 
TaileDwaa : ocenpied by Jararuee, 
Ul, 86 ; arrangement with Rua^e 
regarding, 104; la a aad to BuMia, 
112; proposed ae treat.' port. 
118 ; snrrendered to Japaoeee, 
427 

XampUn, first officer : saved from 
KotMftMf, ni, 24 

Xamsci t hostility to forwgners, U, 
2S0 ; attacked by Preoeb. 38l; 
guarded by marinas, HI, 48; 
oeenpeed by Japa n ese , 53 
Tan Ts^tung : adherent of Kang 
Ta>wei, in, 148 ; deoa|4twed, 148 
Tan Weo-bwan: deoa'^tated for 
maaaacre of mimionarus, HI, 818 
Tang Ching-eung: aiteoked by 
mob, lU. 48; preddent BepobUc 
of Fonnoesn 49 

Tang Shao-yi: Aaao ci fl t e Com* 
zaiasioner of 6. livu Cho, m, 
408; keder in reform. 439 
Tangku : railway built to, ID, 79 ; 

occupied by aUisd troops, 306 
Taibagatai; Kuseian trade at, Tl. 
381 

Xarifi. See Revision 
TeUohw^ : aetivitiaB Of. IH. 188, 
176, 227 

Tetungkow : opened as treaty port, 
10. 878.431,426 

Taxation : within letUmnent limits, 
n, 127. 876 

Tayw : iron rr,m» at, XU. 88 
Taylor, Pma^ S.: in temporary 
^uugB of * Cuskonsa. ID. 390; 
associate for treaty revision. 870 
Taylor, Jamen Hudson t founds 
Tnianri Stissioo, D, 236 
Tea: trade in. D. 408; Indian, not 
to Tit^, 418 
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Tm rftM M Ldadeft t n, SH 

$ net wished to ChlMM, 
n, !v3; osfcto opened London 
to ShsEtgbfti, ; flm intr^ 
doced into Chin*, 337 
TaUn*: battle of, ID, 427 
TwiQckowfu: bombarded by 
^apaoaaa, Dl, S3 

Toomab! obanad bo trade, U, 
4ll: it« d^AlopiiMnb. 4X8 
Tomey, C3urlae D.: Chinwie 6«ora- 
tary, T.P.G., 10. 333: invati- 
gates Chmaea oompUmt, 839; 
repriniaaded,, 900* 

Tmbow : govanor oC Eiaogni, IS, 
I«7 

Tavhabvry, E. Q .: affieiat in eisga 
of lagebioos, ID, 395 
TbossBts, Capbeitt: 
dWaee df legeticne at outeet, 

m, 334 

Tbfoae. See Sueeweion 
^bdt; trade with SiVJdm, S. 413 
Ttehliang: High ComaMoaar of 
Shohni Otg, m, 405 
TMUng; battle of, m, 487 
Tko Waag, Tatpiag amperor; ocsn* 
Mi fa at^de, D, 110 
TlcQBwiftgbal: taken by Japan«e», 

n. 42; ^ Buesane, J81 

TtakOriD ; optti^ Q, 33 : 

ma^ere, first news of, 280: 
Ersudi dfeliked, 841: npcrtt 
agaiosb Or^dianage, 941the 
mamaore, 244; psnidnnait' for 
iQuaaora. 264! the 

eetdament, 250: ^atbsdralrsboA, 
SI, 105: ampem projeete sisb 
t«, !3^ 141; Efoxere rash into 
dif, 200 : ^ opened on eo^ 
giiaioci, 815; rising foroe 
aniT^ 210; xn^, 841: optta' 
tiom around. «)ty talcan, 844; 
ita paniehmant, 845; ^Tirienal 
Qovmiiani ereated, 201 ; pnblM 
woke. 285; He^o Coneervaney. 
287. 367. 380: T.P.G. relatione 
with Chhiaaa ofioialB, 900 
Roanaa a^reenoo at, 888, 383 
Rushan oonseesoa dleiaed, 385 
gwunl grab for ooneeaetons, 385 
Amwinan onaoeanon, 383, 385. 
adnuniatration sunendar^ by 
T.P.G.. 365 

Ting Jih-dmeg: negotiator for 
UaMtiry aflair, D, 285 
^Dg Jo'olieing, Admbal *. in ootn- 


TT.M14 M battle of the Yaln, HI, 
88 ; Ordered for trial, 38; oom* 
i^ba soUde ij v^wi'mnsdtt, 
40 

Tiftgynng: supporter of Borers, 
aatandi hie reocrfi. HI. 3X3 ; 
deoapitated for maseaore of sue* 

• alonariae, 815, $38 
Togo, Admiral: commands 
ness fieeb, ID. 427 
Tong Kicg*aing: organises 
cIlS.K.Co., i 315; op^ ooal* 
mlaa, m, f5; projeota Tongsbaa 
railway, 77 

Tongbak tebellioo in Korea; CD, 18 
Tongkifig (see also Annam): 'the 
Em ^ver route, U, 886, 343, 
348; war for, eodM, 868; ’credit 
aatigned tor ibe pe^.. 366; 
pod^anetioa of a^^oining 'pro- 
siooee, SI. 180* 

Toogeban railway (see alio Eeuping 
, coinee).! openi^ HI, 77 
Toonaga dnae': hi factory dajs, H. 
8; appUcationboUghta.eto., 158, 

m, 888 : Sir E, Hart’s meoenn*' 
dum oa, U, 424 

Trade ma^ ? bo be protected, ID,' 

877 

Trade of : ii^orU, IL 887 : 

e^porba, 458 ; Talue of, 479 
Tran^ paaaee : nltimste recogni* 
tion oi, D, 148; yaskrted in pro 
Tmoee, 389, 448: Sir R. Hart 
OB abnses of, 448, 461. 463, 456 
Tnasvy, CUaeeet difflonlbiee ot 
H311 

Treaties: with Germany,. U, 60, 
325. m, 108: *ith PorUgml, 

n, 117, 98? : with Demna^. 11, 
117: Witt Hetberisftdi, 0, 117: 
on eatigratioa. D, 177. 190, 183; 
Wien Spain, D, 180 ; with Peru, 
D, 180: •ibbD.6.A..a. 1SS| 185, 
985, ID, 878 ; with Qmt Befbw, 
a,, 177, 908, 378, 390, 411, 412, 

m. II9.. 118, 370; Witt Bhiiia, 

n, 932, 939. m, 89, 113; 244, 
418, 421. 485; irith FraDM,'n, 
$53. ,355. 955. 411, ID, 118; with 

m. 8. II. 45, 870 : Witt 
Uasoo, BablI, Congo Free State, 
n, 327 

Treaty . provinona : Siib^eoi tc 
abtaehad conditions, n. 305, 328 
TiaMi rerison, TuiiE reTison. 
See RotMcb 
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TsMa: tpjtam otynamcy. 11, 
eS; dd4th. iSl 

tc«bi: bar origin, U, ; wvU. 
foroign epirib of, 52 , ei; 
moth«r Hioalong's boIo hoir, 
54; «xoeute« coup d'4Ut, 5S; 
Mnmee eo*regeiic7, OS ; bonori- 
fto bitlea, 02; flUModou asti* 
foreign poll^, 01, 90; frietion 
vtth Pruue Kong, 02, ^8; 

nouncea by Censore, S78 ; 

pileten ruccMion to tbrooe, 
too. Ill, Ui ; her Maceemncjike 
qualitMe, n, 281, UJ. 144, 441 ; 
oelebreiion of «stieth birthctey, 
Of, 83, 30a 134; eLvntt danger 
in reform, 133; Mizes eraperor'a 
pereon, 143; r«c«unee regooey, 
l40 i oeMnaibly aeuh*^ in 
polities, 173, 201, 219; Klscte 
meesaeot bo throne, 134; her 
anger m forged despoteh, 210 ; 
npporta Bours. 2 S 6 ; in bed 
Cempor, 218, 289. 247; deere« 
war. 298; docrrae exformine- 
tioQol foreigner, 237: herdogree 
of reaponeibUity, 283 ; ninbi to 
fiieafo. 284: under doniinonee 
of eattforogn lo«<l»rs, kH9, 831; 

returns » ?elimg, 3#3; death, 
441; leufog her power to tbe 
last, 448 ; her great fortune, 442. 

n. 120 

Taaki: taken by B.-V. Army, 
Ward mortally wounded, II, 78 
Ttakwangko ; ball for. tributary 
•udioncea, II, 206, 289 

thuepresented forri^iera: june. 

diotioQ over, If, 132 
Uoreet: general in Cliina, ZI, 247 
in, 130, iC7, 161 eeq,, 190, 410, 
434 

nrsie, Babbatin de; oorreets tbe 
oeittdar, IQ, 412 
naedom. Can . von: ootiimendsd 
by Adm. Seymour, UI, 215 

VtotiMart, Edward W,: opera. 

tiOM against jMatM, n, 475 
Verbiflat. Ferdinmid : high - ai 
Ohinase court, U, 194, HI, 412 
Terobfoe, : imprisoned, D, 224 
Vieforia, Quaen: urge* clsnsocy 
for Cbongbow. 23$, $36 . 


o^ioa oa 6ir A. Hart’s aondmu 
doB as en^, 859, a. fi 
PiiMory, British ship : oarrviug emj. 
grants, O, 172 

Viieerin^, Dr, Q.; Unoncial adviser 
to duoase govemment, UI, S75 
Vlaagaly,. A., Kussian envoy: 
vexation of, U, 2C0 

Wad^ Sir rhoatne »aacis t In- 
epectot of customs, ll, 23. Ill, 
451: {Bdtish envoy] vexatfoa of, 
1C. 255; mediates In Ponoosa 
question, 274; fonnulatee de- 
mande for Uargnry murder, 891, 
894, 888; dmaods not ep. 

E roved by ofoor envoys, 295; 

a loee of tempa^ 20C, 288, 805 ; 
strikes legation £^, 299 > sgrts 
Ohefoo conventioB, 301; a dip¬ 
lomatic snoceas, 806 ; neglecU 
postal development, lU, 08; 
action regardtog Wusuos rsul* 
way, 73, 78 

WalJjnsee, Count von : commander 
in*«hisf of allied forcM, 111 , 800 • 
bis qualifleatioas, 310; eeub* 
Hehee beadquerters In Imperial 
P&bM?e,387, 811, 803; intusafoa 
rssam^iOG of bostiBties, 348; 
resists restoration of Timtsin 
864 

Wang W'ea.sbao ? viceroy at Tient* 
ain, lil, 3$; bead of Railway 
Bureau. 86, 188; uansfsrred to 
Grand Covaeil, 133; honour 
oonforred, oa. 189; aeutral to 
Boxen. 801; preseat at* last 
Cooaoil, 884 

War party m Cldxta: activity of. 
U, 62, 60, 286,. 883, 858, 867, 
866, in, 49, 170, 172 
Ward, Prederiek Townsend (for 
operations, see Bve^viotorienu 
Army); early eaieer, Q, 69; 
takes Sungldeng, 70; held in low 
esieam, 71; ergaaisw bis force, 

78 ; Opifuon of >>»Tn 
78, 76, 80. 91; honours bescowed 
On, 74 , 77, 61 ; morCelly wouncM 
St TselQ, 79; apprecUtioa of 
his marits, 79^ 97 ; settinneat of 
bis ssUfo, 88 

Washburn, W. D.: of Americso 
Cbaa DevefopaMbt Co., lH. 83, 
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Waasoa, LieM.: with JA{ino«w In 
I'orxiWM, U, 27} 

WfttU, Jmom : takn zi«w» to 
Toko. ni. 216 

Wa»t4-JooM» Copt«dn : kfllod with 
toriuro, HI, 2^ 

W«i Ju'checg: d«f»oder of Port 
Arthur, 10, 36 ; ouhisiwl tor ite 
ourrcndor, 39 

Wbi Ju>kw«i: deospitetod, HI, 89 

\7iaihMWM: port, ions wd £oei 
tok«D by Japoneoo, m, 39; 
evMoatod, 119; iMMd to Eog- 
Upd. 117; British Mli'danying 
deolsroCion, 119 

Wsnehow : oponed oa trcatv port, 
n, 302 

Wenpoo ChQ: goverazoeat post, 
10, 69 

Wonrinng: R. Hart^s opbtioa of, 
Q, 63, n. 16; InvitA hlr. Bur- 
lijigoiM to rmreoont OilnA, 199; 
bis object, 1^1, in. 76; opmjon 
oo mwsioaariw, U, 330 c oootb, 
331 

Wong Tui^*ho *. loader of pio g i w 
oivee, in, 133; but not tv ra* 
fonnor, 13>4; diemiseod from 
ufRco, 136: urroet ordered, 

189 

Weetem powen: decide to sup- 

r d^iaety 0901;. 11, u3, 70, 
199 ; app^ for repriovo of 
Ohofi^tow, 933 ; eoneorted aetloa 
is Boxer rieiag, m, 229; after 
relief, unable to agree, 303, Soe 
aieo joint notee 

Wetmore. W. S.: refosed p&nnia- 
rioa to spin cotton, 11, 310 
Whangpn. See Hwemgpn 
Whittier, Geo. : of Asnerioan 
Development Co., IH, 9^ 
Willieise, 3, Wells: cooupent on 
Tientsin Tnomncroy 11, 260; on 
Shanghai riot, 277, n. 62 
Witte, Sergius: Bueeias plempo* 
tenllaiT, m, 492 

Wittgenstein-Berleburg, Frinee von 
Sayn: deeiree reddacca at Peking, 
D, 116 

Wooaok, Gen.: Buaoan member, 
T^P.Q., Hr, 292 

Woronow, Col.: Bneeian member, 
T.P.O., m, 292 

Wn EisB'Chm^ : Taotaj at Shang¬ 
hai, □, 2S; impeached and 
banisbed. 24 


Wu Ko-Cu, Cenecrr: memorlaheea 
on succMeion to throna, 11, 231 
Wu Mao-ting {Woo 3im-pnh): 

reformer, oaeluMed, 111, 149 
Wc Po-jea : in^lioahod in moxder 
o£ Kim Ok>kiun, 111, 20 
Wn Ting-fane: with LI Uun^ 
0 han g 's ambeaBy, in, 43; m 
cbarge M railway oenetruotion, 
79; envoy at Washington, 91; 
admlnisten soothing ayrup, 264; 
Bupports refonn,.440 
Wncneng : anti-adeeton riot at, D, 
230 

W'uehow; opooed to trade, 11, 
412 ; ite doveicpmont, 418 
Wu-how: erapTM regent (A.&. 
050-706), U, 91 

Wnhu : opmed as treaty port, U, 
302; hnti-miselonary riot at, 
400 ; imtive oueioirw at. 111, 399 
Wnsu^: unti'Duatiottary riot at. 
n, 409 

Wusvmg: smuggling at, 11, 9, 10; 
faotlitiw for trade coaoedM, 326; 
railway, m, 76; 96 
Wneung Bar feoe Hwacgpu): prob¬ 
lem discussed, it, 317. HI, 
367, 380 : bar eliminated, 384 


Yakub Beg: rebel leader in 
Sintioog, II, 330 ; his defeat and 
death, lil 

Yalu, B. i naval battle of the, 
m, 32: o roeeed by Japensee, 
34. 427 

Yamagnehi, Ueraba) : oommands 

Japanew Vroope. DI, 26 g 
Yang Jut« retonner, decapitated, 
Ul, 148 

Yeng Sben*MU: refcrtaer, dec^ri- 
tatod. in. 149 
Yang Tse-tang. See Taki 
Yangobow: anti-missiona^ riot 
at, a, 227 

YsngwuD : battle at. 111, 271 
Yangtse basin t non'eJienation of, 

m. 116,120 

Yang^ae vioeroys (Liu Kvn-yi and 
Cheng Chib-tung, q.v.): weleome 
admir^’ aasuranoa, m, 227; 
urge auppre^on of Boxore, 227 ; 
euppoTt allies against Boxere, 
2 m ; exermse imperial anthoriQ', 
251, 330 ; their pohoy, 266, 330 ; 
oppoee garrisons at Shanghai, 


111—34 
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279 ; oaM^te pleeS* 

pottttianM. 391^ 

Taahac : Chinowfl de^Mtod ftt, IQ, 
26 

VMwu : ppcnad t« (rcde» ZI, 412; 

iM 413 

Y«ta, Adminl: mt«rv Bosaiac 
m. 422. 426 

Y«tt. G«bH«I: d«feM«d at YmKio, 
nL 26 i aowar«flr CbCt of. 32 
YAoaaUk S«e Ts^ 

Yl, Prifto* of: mambar of oabd, 
n. 63; MMiiood to bow-nrinf.' 
60 

Yiagkoir, 9oe Kewcbirang 

1 coadegttod to nkidt. 
.m. 34$ 

Yoeh^ . opoaod to fora^ trada, 
m. 152 

Tfl Uan-ta*: rebel ip Saeebvan, 

m. m 

Yocnang: treaeurerMKutkiBg. in, 

147 ; gOTonior of Hupeb, 331 
Yiam Ct«ng: of moderate party, 
in. 202; oppoew war. 220; 

oomna Kattel^’a body, 223; 
abera ela^ to " protect," 298 ; 
<to^teted. 238. c. 50. 262; 
PHOory.ceheUhbMed. 840 

Tub 8mb>lai ^ appointed Ban- 
deot at Seoul. Hi, 10 • hia toiB- 
•top and policy, 16, 26; opp^ 
dtion to 3ifr. EMny, 17 ; aco^Ca 
McpocribUity la Soree, 19; 
urgae Chiccee iotarveotioo. 21; 
a ewac te d to high ofSoe. 139.141, 
142; tanmumed to FaUng, 142; 
betraya eoipecot** oauae, 142; 
ka4a troopa to SfMrtung, 175; 

S bted aotiof g o varu or of 
U^, 161 .; titular gOTemor. 



168; oititodc tewarda Boxeia, 
US, 215, 232; keepe SbaatOag 
qoi^ 199. 613; appointed 

viceroy of Chihli, 862; aiouxaee 
admiiuatration of Ticnteln, 866 ; 
reatranaa Amaneaa boycott, 4$6; 
eapporta refonn. 440; Oracd 
Couo^lor, Senior Ouardiaa, die* 
Tniwxiil frem ofBco, 442 ; reeled 
to power, 444 

Yuen Shjb.tun : diaDenee Bozen, 
m. J78 

YOh^en : ahieldj Bozera, Uf, 177, 
179; hla anti-foreige attitude, 
180 ; recalled from Shtotnnp. 

181 ; recBvad a* ootvt .;lih 
favour. 180; appointed gover* 
nor of Shaaai, 188; ** infamoua 
for ever;” 210, 241; overceea 
masaore of miaaiaoariM. 341: 
dccapftetod, 336, 348 

YOlu : viceroy of Chihli, lU, 147 ; 
eupporte BMbes, 206 : eotumite 
auieSda. 271 

Yung Wing : advisee on rallwaya, 

m, 85 ; gate railway eoncesBon, 
89; director of Educational 
Uinion. 414: inspiree refonn, 
486 

YuBgcbong Boy •. JapaseM land 
at, DI. 39 

Yungt^ng'; izaaaionapee nnirdared 
at, m. 199 ; punitive eaoediUon 

60 . a? 

Yunnan: trading capabihtiee of, 

n, 384; trading routes to, 288 ; 
mheion to, repelled by> force, 
267; qoastioo of premeditation, 
288; aettiemeet of oaee. 301; 
non»Bli«patioa of, m, 120; dis* 
turbaacce in, 164 
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